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PART   XVIIL 


INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY. 

OF  the  great  industries  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Colony,  only  wheat 
and  maize  farming,  wool-growing,  and  coal-mining  date  from  the 
beginning  of  settlement— all  the  others  are  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  while  some  industries  that  manifested  early  promise  have  died  out 
or  fallen  into  neglect;  and  interesting  as  it  is  to  look  back  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  industrial  life  which  charact^-ised  the  development  of  the  Colony 
in  its  early  years,  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  conditions  have  in 
many  cases  only  ah  indirect  bearing  upon  the  commercial  and  social 
evolutions  of  present  times.  The  records  of  industrial  life,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  Australian  settlement,  contain  much  that  is  of  interest, 
and,  as  will  presently  appear,  many  important  problems  which  agitated 
the  public  mind  in  days  long  anterior  to  the  gold  discoveries  still  call 
for  solution.  In  the  following  pages  the  industrial  history  of  New 
South  "Wales  is  traced  from  Uie  first  days  of  settlement.  In  somo 
respects  it  is  a  record  of  continuous  progress,  in  others  it  is  marked  by 
features  of  an  opposite  character;  but,  speaking  generally,  there  has 
been  a  systematic  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  workers,  especially  of 
those  who  may  be  classed  as  wage-earners. 

The  industrial  history  of  the  Colony  naturally  falls  into  eight  periods, 
as  hereunder  shown  : — 

First  IndoBtrial  Period,  from  1788  to  1821 


Second 

1821  ,y  1888 

Third 

1838  „  1843 

Fourth 

1843  „  1862 

Fifth 

1852  „  1838 

Sixth 

1859  „  1862 

Seventh 

1863  „  1872 

Eighth 

1872  „  1893 

It  is  in  relation  to  these  several  periods  that  the  economic  progress  of 
the  Colony  is  now  discussed. 
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First  Industrial  Period,  1788-1821. 

The  first  period  embraces  the  interval  between  the  landing  of  Governor 
Phillip  and  the  departure  of  Macquarie  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  1788  to 
1821.  Intended,  as  it  was,  for  a  mere  penal  settlement,  there  was 
little  room  in  the  Colony  for  the  operation  of  industrial  forces,  and 
it  was  long  before  the  authorities  would  recognise  that  the  labourer 
had  any  rights  beyond  that  to  mere  subsistence.  '  This  was  perhaps 
inevitable  in  a  place  where  the  great  majority  of  the  labourei-s  were 
emancipists  ;  but  the  same  ideas  dominated  the  policy  of  the  ruling 
powers  long  after  the  free  population  became  an  important  factor  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  Colony. 

Throughout  the  first  industrial  period,  and,  indeed,  until  a  much 
later  time,  the  spirit  of  the  Government  was  that  of  paternal  inter- 
ference in  every  concern  of  social  life.  For  the  individual,  especially 
the  labourer,  everything  was  regulated.  The  Governor  fixed  the  price 
and  determined  the  quality  of  the  provisions  consumed  in  the  settle- 
ment ;  he  made  grants  of  land,  and,  in  order  to  beautify  his  metropolis, 
required  those  who  received  grants  within  its  boundaries  to  build  sub- 
stantial and  handsome  edifices  thereon ;  he  erected  markets,  and  framed 
by-laws  for  their  governance ;  he  served  out  lands,  cattle,  and  provisions 
to  his  subjects  like  a  tradesman  purveying  general  merchandise  ;  he 
adjusted  tolls,  ferry  dues,  and  wharfage  fees,  and  gave  an  eye  to  municipal 
matters.  Moreover,  he  gathered  together  the  orphans  in  the  Colony, 
and  supported  them  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  duties  and  customs 
collected  at  the  j)ort.  To  the  labourer  he  strove  to  ensure  a  fixed  daily 
wage  ;  from  the  labourer  he  sought  to  exact  an  unvarying  amount  as 
the  price  of  his  loaf  or  his  pound  of  meat.  This  was  not  only  possible, 
but  seemed  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  as  the 
colonist,  properly  so  called,  was  looked  upon  somewhat  in  the  light  of 
an  intruder. 

During  the  whole  of  the  first  period  the  Government  was  the  chief 
employer  of  labour ;  indeed,  in  the  earliest  years  there  was  no  other. 
Amongst  individuals,  the  military  officers  were  the  first  to  seek  labour, 
and  to  them  were  made  over  a  number  of  prisoners,  by  whose  aid  a 
large  area  of  country  was  cleared  and  cultivated.  At  first  the  Govern- 
ment supplied  assigned  labourers  with  clothing  and  food  ;  but  this  was 
«oon  altered,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  was  wholly  borne  by 
their  employers  ;  indeed,  this  relief  of  the  public  stores  was  the  chief 
consideration  which  induced  the  authorities  to  extend  the  principle  of 
assignment.  As  years  went  on,  an  increasing  number  of  men  whose 
sentences  had  expired  became  available  for  ordinary  employment,  and 
these,  with  the  soldiers  who  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Colony,  retired 
officers,  civilians  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  and,  lastly,  the  few 
free  immigrants  who  had  made  their  way  to  the  settlement,  formed  the 
industrial  population.     For  a  considerable  period  the  free  element  of 
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population  was  not  large;  as  it  grew  in  importance,  the  Governor 
found  it  necessary  to  promulgate  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employed.  These  were  varied  from  time 
to  time,  but  never  in  such  a  degree  as  to  mitigate  the  labourer's  lot. 

Th|B  laws  affecting  labour  were  all  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  primal 
curse,  which  designated  work  a  punishment,  the  life  of  man  a  warfare, 
and  his  time  here  below  a  probation  to  be  spent  in  weariness  and 
sorrow.  The  General  Orders  issued  during  the  first  thirty  years  were 
sufficiently  harsh  and  callous  even  when  their  provisions  were  framed 
with  especial  reference  to  the  bond  population,  but  they  were  no  whit 
more  tender  or  considerate  when  they  sought  to  regulate  the  conditions 
governing  the  operations  of  free  labour.  The  hours  of  toil  were  estab- 
lished, and  on  no  tender  scale.  A  day's  work  for  stacking  and  carrying 
grain  was  fixed  at  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  7  o'clock  at  night, 
less  three  hours  for  food  and  rest.  The  wages  to  be  paid  for  various 
classes  of  labour  were  also  arbitrarily  determined.  Should  a  labourer 
take  or  demand  more  than  the  regulated  rates,  or  refuse  to  work  for 
such  wages,  he  was  to  be  set  in  the  stocks  for  two  days  and  one  night 
for  the  first  offence,  and  for  a  second  or  continued  refusal  he  was  to 
undergo  a  penalty  of  three  months'  hard  labour.  If  a  master  paid  more 
than  the  regulated  rates  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  for  ten  days  without 
bail  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £5.  No  person  was  allowed  to  take  work 
unless  he  could,  if  a  freeman,  produce  his  certificate,  or,  if  a  bondman, 
his  ticket  of  leave.  For  the  infringement  of  this  regulation  the  penalty 
inflicted  on  the  employer  was  a  tine  of  £5,  and  2s.  6d.  for  each  day  on 
which  a  free  labourer  was  employed,  with  more  than  double  this  fine  in 
the  case  of  the  employment  of  a  bondman ;  and  for  his  share  in  the 
offence  the  labourer  was  also  punished.  The  harbouring  of  a  runaway 
apprentice  involved  a  penalty  of  six  months'  hard  labour  to  a  freeman, 
and  of  one  hundred  lashes,  with  other  punishment,  if  the  offender  were 
a  prisoner. 

The  lot  of  the  free  labourer,  who  was  generally  an  emancipated 
convict,  was  very  severe.  His  hours  of  labour  were  long,  and  his  pay 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  his  day's  toil,  varying,  according  t<» 
his  trade,  from  20s.  to  30s.  a  week  without  rations.  Agricultural 
labourers  were  paid  £4  for  clearing  and  hoeing  for  com  an  acre  of 
px)und ;  timber-getters,  for  sawing  100  feet,  7a,  and  for  splitting  100 
feet.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  In  1796  the  sum  paid  for  making  a  pair  of  boots 
was  3s.  6d.  ;  for  a  coat,  6s.  ;  and  for  a  gown,  Ss. ;  carpenters  received 
5s.,  and  field  labourers,  3s.  a  day,  without  rations,  and  these  were  con- 
sidered high  prices.  In  1814  a  general  order  fixed  the  price  for  felling 
forest  timber  at  10s.  per  acre,  and  burning  off  at  25s.  per  acre ;  cuttinj; 
down  weeds  and  brush  and  burning  off  at  10s.  per  acre,  and  a  splitter's 
daily  remuneration  at  2s.  fid.  Three  years  later  the  price  given  for 
felling  forest  timber  was  reduced  to  8s.  per  acre  by  an  official  regulatioi'*, 
burning  off  to  £1  per  acre,  and  other  work  in  like  proportion. 
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The  annual  expense  of  a  convict  to  the  Grovemment  was  about  £36 
or  £40  a  year,  including  rations ;  and  this  the  masters  had  to  bear 
upon  afisignment  of  priscHi  labour.  If,  how«ver,  the  Crovemment  re- 
tained a  prisoiuer's  services,  he  was  free  to  work  for  himself  after  3 
o'clock,  and  all  l^at  he  could  earn  ''on  his  own  hands  "  became  his  personal 
propeiiy.  By  general  order,  a  prisoner's  remuneration  after  hours  was 
fixed  at  Is.  per  day ;  but  it  is  probable  that  skilled  men,  when  they  chose 
to  work,  found  the  inducement  more  profitable  than  was  contemplated. 
The  lot  of  the  prisoner,  therefcM^,  was  in  some  respects  better  than 
that  of  the  free  labourer,  who  was  compelled  to  dothe  and  feed  him- 
self. In  tiiose  early  days  of  paucity  of  labour  it  was  customary  to 
permit  the  soldiers  to  engage  themselves  during  the  harvest  mosiths, 
and  a  general  order  limit^  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  each  man 
to  15s.  currency  per  we^  or  1  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  harvested,  at 
the  worker's  option.  A  transgression  of  this  order  was  punishable  by 
fine,  and  in  the  event  of  any  soldier  demanding  more  than  the  regu- 
lation amount  he  was  summoned  before  the  nearest  magistrate  to 
answer  for  his  conduct. 

This  regulation  of  prices  by  law  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  times,  the  object  aimed  at  being  to  ensure  to  settlers  a  supply 
of  cheap  labour,  and  incidentally  to  protect  the  labourer  against  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  Its  principal  effect  was  to  prevent  the 
worker  from  recovering  in  the  Courts  a  greater  price  for  his  kbour 
than  was  stipulated  in  the  schedule,  whereas  the  moment  it  became  the 
interest  of  the  employer  to  give  better  terms  he  would  do  so.  The 
rates  published  by  the  Grovernor  referred  only  to  the  various  kinds  of 
labour  pertaining  to  agriculture  and  the  allied  pursuits,  the  wages  of 
artificers,  particularly  of  sudi  as  were  most  useful  in  a  young  com- 
munity, being  much  higher.  Transportation  from  England  and  Ireland 
was  maintained  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  reached  very  large 
proportions  about  the  year  1817,  in  response  to  Macquarie's  d^nand 
for  labour  to  carry  on  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and  to  complete 
the  numerous  public  works  inaugurated  during  his  term  of  o£&ce. 
Voluntary  immigration  almost  entirely  ceased  with  the  increase  in 
transportation  ;  indeed,  it  was  in  many  ways  discouraged,  the  British 
Govemmwit  going  so  far  as  to  prohibit  any  person  from  proceeding  to 
the  Colony  who  could  not  prove  that  he  was  possessed  of  sufficient 
property  to  enable  him  to  establish  himself  on  his  arrival  there. 

Wages  were  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  kind,  so  tJmt  in 
studying  the  condition  of  industry  some  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  question  of  raticms.  These  at  first  comprised  an  allowance  of  salt 
beef,  maize,  and  split  peas ;  but  they  were  subject  to  considerable 
modification  according  to  the  conditicm  of  the  stores,  and  especially 
during  times  of  scarcity.  Such  measures  were,  fortunately,  not  often 
necessary,  but  the  occurrence  of  periods  of  want,  if  not  of  absolute 
famine,  had  to  be  anticipated  in  a  Colony  dependent  for  its  support 
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exclmivi^  jn  importatknis^  in  days  when  shipe  visited  the  setUement 
only  at  long  interrals,  and  prospects  of  profitable  trading  had  not  yet 
been  made  manifest.  The  fact  that  supplies  were  not  sooner  obtained 
from  the  soil  of  the  country  was  probi^ly  the  result  of  ign<Hrance  rather 
than  of  lethsurgy,  for  wh^  knowledge  was  gained  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  breadstuifs  considerably  diminished. 

G^ovamor  Macquarie  oontintied  the  rates  of  remuneration  authorised 
by  his  p*edece8sors,  but  he  directed  that  masters  should  pay  their 
assigned  servants  a  yearly  sum  of  J&IO  for  a  man  and  £7  for  a  woman, 
induding  the  value  of  slops  allowed,  or  £7  for  a  man  and  £5  10s.  for  a 
woman  when  clothing  was  supf^ed.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  regu- 
lations imposed  upon  labour  was  to  allow  the  average  free  labourer  to 
earn  10s.  a  week  in  addition  to  rations,  or  20s.  a  week  where  rations 
were  not  supplied.  As  already  remarked,  th^re  is  abundant  contem- 
porary testimony  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  penalties,  of  the  law,  the 
legal  rates  were  not  adhered  to,  for  the  settlers  ordinarily  had  to  give 
more,  the  labourers  refusing  wnployment  at  the  fixed  rates. 

Average  prices  of  some  few  articles  during  the  first  twenty  years  of 
settlement  are  given  below  ;  and  although  labourers  in  receipt  of  3a  a 
day  would  purchase  few  of  the  commodities  mentioned  at  the  open 
stores,  they  would  probaHy,  under  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  barter 
currency  of  the  country,  be  compelled  to  take  them  in  payment  for  their 
work,  notwithstanding  that  by  special  regulation  it  was  ordained  that 
all  wages  were  to  be  paid  in  sterling  money  or  in  wheat,  at  the  option 
of  the  labourer. 

8.    d.  B.   d. 

Maize,  per  bushel 10    0        Salt  pork,  per  lb. 0    7 

Wheat,  per  bushel   12    0        Rice,  per  lb 0    3 

Flour,  per  lb 0    9        Potatoes,  per  lb 0    li 

Butter,  per  lb 3    0        Moist  sugar,  per  lb I    6 

Cheese,  per  lb.  2    6        Soap,  per  lb. I    0 

Bacon,  per  lb 1    9        Eg^ps,  per  dozen    2s.  to  Ss. 

Salt  beef,  per  lb 0    5 

These  figures  represent  the  average  nuuket  rates,  but  prices  were 
subject  to  great  fluctuation ;  for  exan^le,  wheat  sold  in  1817  at  25s. 
per  bushel,  while  maize  touched  IGs*  in  some  other  years.  Fresh  meat 
was  not  plentiful,  as  the  Governors  were  afraid  oi  destroying  the 
breeding  stock,  and  Macquarie  at  one  time  actually  attached  the  penalty 
of  death  to  the  destruction  of  the  wild  cattle  found  at  the  "  Cowpas- 
tures"  of  Camden,  although  these  cattle  were  afterwards  killed,  as 
it  was  feared  t^iat  they  might  detericnrate  the  breed  of  stock.  The 
settlers  were  at  all  times  encouraged  to  keep  pigs ;  and  they  must 
have  grown  vegetables,  as  American  whalers,  even  in  the  earliest  times, 
were  accustomed  to  put  into  Port  Jackson  for  a  supj^y. 

Trade  and  communication  were  restricted,  not  only  with  the  view  of 
ensuring  the  safe  keeping  ol  the  convicts,  but  also  in  the  commercial 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  and  [)articularly  of  the  East  Itidia  Company. 
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British  seamen  were  forbidden  to  go  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  under 
the  penalty  of  a  ^50  fine,  and  no  British  subject  was  permitted  to  enter 
into  any  contract  with  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  under  pain  of 
being  sent  away  from  the  Colony.  Ships  bringing  cargoes  from  any 
part  of  the  world,  unless  the  goods  had  been  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  were  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the 
amount  of  their  invoices,  and  special  enactments  were  from  time  to 
time  levelled  at  the  importation  of  merchandise  "  brought  from  the 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  The  isolated  condition  of  the 
settlement  rendered  colonists  peculiarly  liable  to  extortion  on  the  part 
of  traders,  and  the  paternal  Government  therefore  issued  a  genei-al 
order  forbidding  traders  to  charge  for  retailing  more  than  20  per  cent, 
advance  on  the  importers'  prices.  In  doubtful  cases  the  retail  price 
was  required,  if  sued  for,  to  be  estimated  by  the  Courts,  at  an  advance 
of  from  80  to  1,00  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  of  English  or  Indian 
goods,  or  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  retail  price  in  the  exporting  country. 

Notes  of  hand  for  contracted  debts  were  not  recognisable  as  evidence 
unless  the  account  of  the  articles  sold,  with  the  prices  stated  therein, 
was  also  produced.  No  note  of  hand  could  be  drawn  in  copper  coin 
or  in  Colonial  currency,  as  such  bills  were,  under  an  order  of  the 
Governor,  to  be  liquidated  in  sterling  money  only,  and  the  words- 
"  sterling  money"  had  to  be  expressed  in  the  body  of  the  note  or  bill. 
The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  this  regulation  was  a  fine  of  £50.  A 
subsequent  regulation  prohibited  any  person  from  receiving  or  paying^ 
any  note  of  hand  that  had  not  the  words  "  sterling  money"  therein, 
expressed,  under  a  penalty  of  doable  the  amount  of  the  note  inflicted 
on  both  payer  and  receiver.  Having  regulated  the  relations  of  employer 
and  employed,  of  buyer  and  seller,  and  the  prices  of  labour  and  provi- 
sions, it  was  only  fitting  that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  determined. 
The  Governor,  therefore,  prohibited  the  charging  or  acceptance  of  more 
than  8  per  cent,  interest  on  any  bill,  bond,  or  the  like,  under  a  penalty 
subject  to  the  laws  against  usury.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
this  regulation  was  set  at  nought  by  the  usurers  without  difficulty. 

Prior  to  the  year  1810  industries  properly  so  called  were  non-existent^ 
but  Macquarie's  term  of  office  was  marked  by  considerable  commercial 
activity.  Vessels  were  built  and  fitted  out  in  the  dockyards  of  Sydney, 
and  public  works  were  pushed  on  by  the  Governor  with  characteristic 
energy.  In  the  year  named  the  settlement  possessed  a  brewery,  a 
pottery,  a  tannery,  a  manufactory  for  tobacco  pipes,  and  another  for 
coarse  cloths  and  woollens.  The  last  named  was  established  at  Parra- 
matta  in  order  to  utilise  the  services  of  the  women  prisoners,  who  were 
also  employed  in  spinning  linen  out  of  the  white  flax  of  the  country. 
Among  articles  of  export  to  the  East  during  these  early  years  was 
sandalwood,  for  which  there  was  an  excellent  market  in  China.  The 
trade  was  in  a  certain  sense  contraband,  as  it  involved  a  breach  of  the 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company.     Despite  the  fact  that  the  port  of 
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Kewcastle  "was  a  dangerous  place  for  vessels  to  enter,  the  exportation 
of  coal  was  attempted,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  some  trade 
carried  on  with  Bengal  in  this  mineral.  Among  other  exports  were 
beche-de-mer,  whale  oil,  whale  bone,  seal  skins,  kangaroo  skins,  and 
lastly,  what  was  destined  to  be  the  staple  product  of  the  Colony — wool. 

At  the  beginning  of  Macquarie's  administration,  he  was  recommended 
to  make  as  many  reforms  as  possible  in  the  restrictions  imposed  upon 
commerce  by  his  predecessors.  Many  of  these  restrictions  were  of  a 
peculiarly  harassing  and  impolitic  nature,  and  were  calculated  to  greatly 
discourage  mercantile  speculation.  The  most  grievous  was  that  prac- 
tice, sanctioned  by  long  usage,  by  which  the  Governor  fixed  the  maximum 
prices  to  be  paid  for  all  imported  merchandise — prices  often  too  low  to 
afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  trader.  The  entire  cargo  of  a  vessel  was 
secured  by  the  officers  of  the  settlement,  who  alone  had  liberty  to 
purchase,  and  articles  of  the  first  necessity  were  subsequently  retailed 
by  them  to  the  settlers  at  greatly  enhanced  prices.  Another  regulation 
of  a  particularly  oppressive  character  was  the  prohibition  of  any  trading 
vessel  from  calling  at  the  settlements  at  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  goods,  unless  it  had  previously  touched  at  Port 
Jackson.  These  and  other  abuses  were  in  some  cases  restricted  in  their 
operation  by  Macquarie,  and  in  others  abolished.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
he  did  away  with  the  practice  of  fixing  a  maximum  price  for  grain  and 
butcher's  meat,  but  reverted  to  it  a  few  years  later. 

The  people,  other  than  those  of  the  labouring  class,  were,  according 
to  all  contemporary  history,  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  this  descrip- 
tion must  not  be  taken  literally,  as  it  was  that  of  men  accustomed  to 
the  wretchedness  of  English  or  Irish  peasant  life,  and  what  would  be 
deemed  fairly  comfortable  by  them  would  nowadays  be  looked  upon  as 
far  from  tolerable.  As  regards  the  ordinary  labourer,  his  material 
condition  was  in  every  respect  wretched.  He  lived  usually  in  a 
windowless  hut,  was  clothed  with  canvas,  and  his  food,  though  plentiful, 
was  coarse  and  savourless.  Of  opportunities  for  amusement,  culture, 
or  self-education,  he  had  none.  Books  were  hardly  to  be  obtained  ; 
morality  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  religion  was  a  matter  of  authori- 
tative regulation  and  enforced  ceremonial  obedience. 

The  method  of  exchange  prior  to  Macquarie's  arrival  was  mainly 
barter,  varied  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  circulation  of  foreign  silver  and 
of  copper  coin.  The  latter  possessed  twice  its  English  value,  and  a 
general  order  was  promulgated  against  both  its  import  and  its  export. 
Later  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  various  expedients  were  resorted  to 
by  tradesmen,  and  shopkeepers'  notes  were  circulated  for  sums  varying 
from  3d.  upwards,  payable  in  Spanish  dollars.  The  standard  currency 
really  consisted  of  paymaster's  notes  on  the  English  Treasury,  and 
these  were  negotiable  with  shippers  in  exchange  for  goods,  a  fact  which 
assisted  materially  in  the  establishment  of  a  trade  monopoly  by  the 
officers  of  the  civil  and  miKtary  departments. 
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1^6  local  values  of  the  coins  circulating  in  the  settlemeiit  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Macquarie  were  as  follow  : — 

£    B.  d.  £    8.  d. 

GuiDea. 12    0        Spanish  dolliur  0    6    0 

Johanna 4    0    0        Rupee 0    2    6 

Half-joe  2    0    0        Dutch  guilder  0    2    0 

Ducat  0    9    6        English  shilling    Oil 

Qold  mohnr    1  17    6        A  copp«r  coin  of  1  oz....  0    0    2 

Pa^poda    0    8    0 

These  currency  values  were,  however,  subject  to  considerable  alter- 
ation, and  there  was,  moreover,  a  gre^t  diversity  in  the  nominal  value 
set  upon  the  Spanish  dollar  at  one  and  the  same  period.  Labourers 
rarely  saw  this  coin ;  they  were  paid  for  their  work  in  goods  at 
monopoly  values,  and  their  remuneration  consisted  chiefly  of  rum,  the 
price  of  which  was  determined  by  the  importers,  who  saved  themselves 
from  competition  by  a  mutual  agreement  as  to  prices,  entered  into  in 
1797,  by  which  they  were  bound  neitiier  to  underbuy  nor  undersell  one 
another.  The  goods  purchased  by  the  officers  from  speculative  shippers 
were  paid  for  in  wheat  receipts,  in  paymaster's  notes,  and  in  Spanish 
dollars.  It  was  to  prevent  the  depletion  of  silver  currency  that 
Governor  Macquarie  in  1813  adopted  the  expedient  of  striking  the 
centre  out  of  the  dollar,  and  using  the  "  dump  "  to  denominate  a  fourth 
of  the  value  of  the  original  coin,  which,  however,  still  passed  current  as 
a  convenient  denomination  of  the  value  of  5s.  Private  soldiers,  who 
for  many  years  were  paid  in  pence,  were  unable  to  trade  with  the 
shippers,  as  copper  coin  was  token  money,  which,  if  its  export  had  been 
allowed — as  it  was  not — would  have  had  an  actual  value  of  half  its 
ciu-rent  rating.  The  disability  of  the  private  soldier  to  buy  in  the  open 
market  was,  however,  altered  on  Governor  Bligh's  arrival,  for  he  issued 
their  pay  in  paymaster's  bills  similar  to  those  received  by  the  officers. 

The  currency  continued  very  much  in  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
described  until  the  growing  business  of  the  country  allowed  of  the  open- 
ing of  a  bank,  "nie  proposal  to  establish  a  local  bank  had  been  brushed 
aside  in  1812  by  Lord  La vei^pool,  who  informed  the  Governor  that  silver 
to  the  value  of  £10,000  would  be  sent  from  India,  in  order  to  tide  the 
Colony  over  its  currency  difficulties.  This  remittance,  however,  far 
from  satisfied  the  needs  of  the  community,  and  the  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales  was  opened  for  business  on  the  8th  April,  1817.  Its  capital 
amounted  to  £20,000,  divided  into  200  shares.  The  bank  was  incor- 
porated under  a  regular  charter,  and  its  affairs  were  controlled  by 
a  president  and  six  directors.  Its  paper  soon  becs^ne  the  principal 
circulating  medium  of  the  Colony,  and  business  was  done  in  the 
discounting  of  bills  of  short  date,  and  in  the  advance  of  money  on  mort- 
gage securities.  Government  payments  for  provisions  purchased  locally 
continued  to  be  made  with  receipts  from  the  Commissary,  which,  when 
taken  into  the  office,  were  consolidated  by  bills  on  the  King's  Treasury. 
Captains  of  vessels  purchasing  provisions  in  the  Colony  drew  bills  on 
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the  shipowners ;  while  the  commercial  transActions  of  tiie  inhabitants 
were  oonducted  in  currencj  dollars,  copper,  tradesmen's  dockets,  and 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  New  So«th  Wales.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact, 
characteristic  c^  the  period,  that  a  debt  of  mors  ihrna  J&300  was  regarded 
as  one  of  honour,  in  consequence  of  ihe  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  appeal 
from  the  local  courts  to  the  King  in  Council. 

When  Major-(>eneral  Lachlan  Macquarie  entered  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Cokmj  on  the  1st  January,  1810,  the  population  numbered 
10,454  persons.  The  settlement  was  bounded  on  the  north,  west, 
and  south  bj  the  Blue  Mountains,  beyond  which  no  one  liad  then  been 
able  to  penetrate,  though  several  attempts  to  do  so  had  been  made,  and 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  farther  than  60  miles  away  no  land 
suitable  for  tillage  was  likely  to  be  found.  Along  the  sea  the  Colony 
extended  from  Port  Stephens  to  Jervis  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  165 
miles,  and  it  was  confidently  stated  that  beyond  these  inlets  settlement 
could  not  expand,  the  ground  actually  in  cultivation  amounting  to 
rather  more  than  21,000  acres,  together  with  74,000  acres  devoted  to 
pasture.  Macquarie's  term  of  office  was,  however,  brightened  by  the 
successful  passage  of  Blaxland,  Lawson,  and  Wentworth  to  the  plains 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  the  subsequent  discoveries  of  new  areas  for 
settlement,  which  finally  dissipated  the  idea,  long  entertained,  that  the 
Colony  would  cease  t6  exist  should  the  support  it  received  from  the 
British  Treasury  be  withdrawn. 

Second  Industrial  Period,  1821-1838. 

The  second  period  of  the  industrial  history  of  the  Colony  begins  with 
the  assumption  of  office  by  Ms^or-General  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  at  the 
the  close  of  the  year  1821,  and  includes  the  administration  of  Lieutenant- 
Greneral  Darling  from  the  close  of  the  year  1825  to  that  of  1831,  and 
of  Sir  Richard  Bourke  from  the  close  of  the  year  1831  to  that  of  1837. 
The  area  of  the  settlement  was,  during  the  whole  of  the  period,  con- 
tinually being  widened.  In  1823  Allan  Cunningham  found  a  practi- 
cable route  through  Pandora's  Pass  to  the  rich  Liverpool  Plains. 
During  the  following  year  Lieutenant  Miller  formed  at  Moreton  Bay 
an  establishment  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  Queensland. 
The  first  great  journey  of  exploration  by  Major  Mitchell  to  the  north 
asd  north-west  of  New  South  Wales  was  entered  upon  in  1831.  The 
Journey  proved  rich  in  results,  and  added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Colony's  resources.  The  unlocking  of  territory  had  an  emphatic 
influence  on  the  development  of  the  country's  industries,  as  settlement 
followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  explorers,  and  tended  to  provoke 
interest  in  the  minds  of  English  speculators,  a  great  deal  of  whose 
capital  began  to  seek  investment  in  station  properties. 

The  labour  legislation  of  this  period  did  not  depart  to  any  appreciable 
extent  from  earlier  ideas.     Under  the  provisions  of  a  regulation  issued 
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on  the  17th'  July,  1828,  servants  neglecting  or  refusing  to  work,  or 
absenting  themselves  from  their  employment,  could  be  sent  by  a  magis- 
trate to  the  common  gaol  or  the  house  of  correction  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  six  or  three  months  respectively,  with  forfeiture  of  all  wages 
due  ;  and  servants  spoiling,  destroying,  or  losing  property  were  obliged 
to  pay  double  the  value  of  the  article  injured  or  lost  under  a  penalty 
of  being  committed  to  gaol  for  a  term  of  from  one  to  six  months.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  servant  had  remedy  against  an  employer's  ill-usage  to 
to  the  extent  of  six  months'  wages  and  cancellation  of  the  agreement  of 
service.  Any  person  who  employed  a  servant  previously  retained  was 
liable  to  a  fine  of  from  £5  to  i20,  half  of  which  was  paid  to  the  person 
aggrieved  and  half  to  the  Benevolent  Society.  Subsequent  labour  legis- 
lation was  even  more  repressive  in  its  character,  as  will  be  seen  later  on. 
The  comparative  scarceness  of  free  labour  and  the  high  price  which 
it  commanded  show  forcibly  the  unprofitable  nature  of  bond  labour, 
which,  though  available  for  little  above  the  cost  of  rations,  was  for 
some  considerable  time  a  drug  in  the  market.  This  was  especially  the 
case  during  the  period  of  extensive  immigration  which  occurred  under 
the  administration  "of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane.  The  Government,  there- 
fore, was  hard  set  to  provide  suitable  employment  for  the  prisoners  left 
on  its  hands,  the  number  of  whom  was  constantly  being  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  transports  from  the  United  Kingdom.  To  enable  the 
Government  to  dispose  of  this  labour,  it  was  decreed  that  any  free  settler 
having  an  order  from  the  English  authorities  for  a  grant  of  land  could, 
by  pledging  himself  to  employ  twenty  bond  servants,  obtain  a  grant  of 
2,000  acres.  There  were,  indeed,  instances  of  settlers  obtaining  this 
quantity  of  land  even  without  such  an  order,  simply  upon  guaranteeing 
to  relieve  the  Government  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  twenty  men  ; 
and  in  1826  the  weekly  sum  of  3s.  6d.,  which  had  been,  since 
December,  1821,  payable  to  the  Government  as  hire  for  an  assigned 
artisan,  was  abolished.  Assignment,  it  will  be  seen,  was  really 
a  device  adopted  by  the  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
bond  population  with  as  little  outlay  as  possible,  and  land  was  given 
away,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  encouraging  settlement,  as  of 
inducing  holders  to  relieve  the  authorities  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
prisoners,  for  whom  no  profitable  employment  could  be  provided  by  the 
Government.  The  continual  immigration  of  free  settlers,  however, 
rapidly  used  up  the  supply  of  assignable  persons;  the  government 
farms  were  abandoned,  and  the  penal  settlements  were  broken  up  and  . 
their  occupants  distributed  among  those  who  wanted  labour,  until  in 
Governor  Darling's  time  the  opposite  condition  was  reached,  and  it  was 
found  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  assigned  servants.  The  first 
result  of  the  extended  system  of  assignment  of  labourers  to  private  em- 
ployers was  to  leave  the  Colony  without  any  reserve  of  labour  which  could 
be  called  upon  in  an  emergency,  so  that  in  harvest  and  shearing  times 
there  was  occasionally  great  scarcity  of  men  available  for  employment. 
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It  was  this  need  of  hands  on  emergent  occasions  that  gave  rise  to  the 
scheme  of  assisted  immigration,  which  hegan  to  take  effect  in  1832. 

The  whole  of  the  social,  economic,  and  political  literature  of  this 
period  was  constantly  insisting  upon  the  growing  disproportion  between 
the  proprietary  class  in  the  Colony,  particularly  capitalists  who  had 
invested  in  pastoral  pursuits,  and  the  labouring  class,  whose  assistance 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  effort  to  realise  returns ;  and  induce- 
ments of  every  description  were  held  out  to  the  agricultural  peasantry 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  emigrate  to  the  southern  promised  land. 
The  reports  of  the  immigration  committees  are  particulary  interesting, 
as  are  also  the  schemes,  more  or  less  practicable,  advanced  by  philan- 
throphic  pamphleteers  for  the  colonisation  of  the  country.  The  desire 
to  procure  cheap  labour  was  not  the  only  influence  at  work  in  the  pro- 
motion of  immigration  ;  there  was  also  an  earnest  wish  on  the  part  of 
some  to  secure  population  of  desirable  types  in  order  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  on  the  part  of  others  to  afford  relief  to 
the  distressed  peasantry  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Judging  by  a  report 
of  a  committee  of  immigrant  mechanics,  blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
caulkers,  joiners,  stonemasons,  stonecutters,  and  shoemakers  easily  found 
employment ;  while  for  all  kinds  of  iield-labourers,  bush  hands,  dairy 
hands,  shepherds,  and  shearers,  the  demand  was  very  strong. 

The  introduction  of  a  system  of  assisted  immigration  marked,  a  vast 
change  in  the  ideas  of  the  governing  powers  since  the  departure  of 
Governor  Macquarie.  Under  his  regime,  not  only  was  no  encourage- 
ment offered  to  intending  emigrants  from .  England,  but  they  were 
positively  discouraged.  This  change  of  policy  was  due  to  the  expand- 
ing effect  that  the  opening  up  of  new  territory  had  on  men's  minds. 
So  long  as  the  Colony  was  shut  in  by  the  barrier  of  the  Blue  Mountains 
so  long  was  it  possible  to  keep  it  mainly  a  penal  settlement ;  but  with 
the  discovery  of  the  western  plains  all  hope  of  doing  this  completely 
vanished.  As  the  expense  of  a  passage  from  England  or  Ireland  ren- 
dered it  difficult  for  mechanics  to  make  their  way  to  the  Colony,  the 
practice  of  paying  a  bounty  for  immigrants  of  a  certain  class  was 
introduced.  However,  the  number  of  mechanics  brought  out  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  large.  The  bounty  was  probably  of  most  ad- 
vantage to  persons  already  in  the  Colony  who  desired  to  bring  out  their 
women  folk  and  children.  There  was,  however,  as  already  mentioned, 
a  fair  influx  of  non-bounty  immigrants  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  these 
included  many  mechanics  or  labourers.  They  were  principally  enter- 
prising men  of  small  means,  and  professional  persons  anxious  to  practise 
their  profession  in  the  Colony,  or  failing  that,  to  turn  their  hand  to 
trade  or  squatting. 

Lord  Goderich,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  being  impressed 
about  this  time,  1831,  with  the  great  disproportion  existing  between 
the  sexes,  and  desirous  of  remedying  this  state  of  things  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  number  of  unmarried  female  immigrants,  recommended 
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the  setting  asbie  of  a  pcMcticm  i^  the  rmrenue  ariaing  from  the  sale 
of  Crown  lands  as  a  fund  frcnn  which  advances  might  be  made,  by 
way  of  loaiX)  to>  asadat  in  paying  the  expenses  of  the  passage  of 
desirable  persons*  From  this  time  ^ward  it  became  ctu^mary  to 
r^ard  the  revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  Grown^  lands  as  forming 
not  a  part  of  the  income  of  the  Colony^  but  a  reserve  available  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  annual  expense  of  bringing  to  the  Colony  immi^ 
grant  labour,  of  which,  for  long  years,  it  was  so  sorely  in  need.  In 
1831  it  was  estimated  that  the  revenue  accruing  &om  land  sales 
during  the  ensuing  year  would  be  XI  0,000,  and  the  appropriation  of 
this  amount  .towards  the  encouragement  of  the  immigration  ol  un- 
married females  was  sanctioned  by  the  British  authorities,  with,  how- 
ever, a  reservation  to  the  effect  that  no  other  appropriation  of  capital 
derived  from  ike  sales  of  land  in  New  South  Wales  should  be  ma^ 
until  the  expense  of  £10,000  should  be  liquidated.  The  sum  o(HLtri- 
buted  to  each  female  immigrant  was  £8 — half  the  estimated  cost  of  ihsr 
passage  out,  the  other  half  being  made  up  by  the  immigrant  hers^L 
In  the  case  of  the  funds  proving  deGcient,  a  preference  was  given  to 
females  immigrating  in  company  with  their  families  over  such  as  were 
unattached.  It  was  subsequ^itly  recommended  that  a  limited  number 
of  mechanics  should  also  be  assisrbed  with  advuices  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate,  and  agricultural  labourers  were  afterwards  included  among 
those  to  whom  it  was  considered  advisable  to  advance  money  by  way  of 
loan  as  an  instalment  of  the  passage-money  to  the  Colony.  The  system,, 
however,  underwent  certain  changes  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the 
amount  of  the  land  fund,  the  need  for  labour,  and  the  enterprise  of 
private  settlers.  In  1835  bounties  were  offered  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  passage  of  immigrants^  to  such  settlers  as  would  charge 
themselves  with  their  introduction.  These  ranged  from  <£30  for  a  noir- 
ried  mechanic  or  farm  servant  and  his  wife,  the  age  of  neither  of  whom 
exceeded  30  years,  to  £5  for  each  of  their  children  whose  ages  should 
exceed  twelve  months ;  and  included  £15  for  an  unmarried  female  be- 
tween 15  and  30  years  of  &ge,  and  £10  for  an  unmarried  mechanic  or 
male  farm-servant  between  18  and  25  years  of  age.  Subsequently 
the  system  of  assisted  immigration  was  developed  on  other  lines; 
but  the  principle  of  introducing  rural  labourers  and  their  families, 
single  women,  and  skilled  artisans  was  steadily  maintained  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  pmod  after  its  first  adoption. 

Under  the  regulations  by  which  prisoners  were  assigned,  employers 
were  forbidden  to  give  their  servants  regular  wages ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  there  were  employers  of  assigned  labourers  who  paid  them 
wages,  and  that  printers,  for  instance,  received  as  much  as  a  guinea 
and  even  more  per  wedc  on  account  of  their  masters  being  uncbr  the 
impression  that  nigh^work  could  not  otherwise  be  enforced.  Butchers, 
blacksmiths,  and  others  received  5s.  per  week,  besides  food  and  clothing ; 
the  printers,  however,  maintained  themselves.     The  wages  paid  to  free 
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labour  in  the  first  years  of  Brisbane^e  judministratkni  was,  for  artlsaiis 
and  mecfaiuiics,  from  5s.  to  78.  per  day  wiUioat  nttions;  and  for 
agricnltiiral  labourers  in  1828  from  X20  to  £30  per  annum  with  rations, 
and  in  some  cases  evmi  X50.  In  the  towns  espedslly,  artisans,  such  as 
carpenters,  could  at  Una  time  earn  508.  per  week,  but  wheelwrights  and 
blacksmiths  received  about  366.  per  week,  and  unskilled  labourers  from 
3s.  to  5b.  per  diem.  Qaarrymai  appear  to  have  been  in  special 
demand,  and  their  labour  has  been  recorded  as  worth  lOs.,  and  even 
15s.  and  20b.  per  day,  though  the  laet-mentioned  amounts  must  have 
be^i  given  only  in  special  cases.  Compositors  coiald  obtain  from  358. 
to  50s.  a  week  ;  but  derks  and  professional  men  had  few  (^sportnnities 
to  obtain  employment.  In  1830,  when  the  population  had  increased  to 
46,300,  the  services  of  artisans  of  various  classes  appear  to  have  been 
greatly  wanted,  and  for  some  years  afterwards  every  description  of  labour 
was  in  brisk  demand,  althoi:^h  the  remuneration  of  skilled  mechanics 
remained  unaltered.  The  following  statement  shows  the  average  wi^es 
paid  during  the  period.  It  is  probal^  that  common  labourers  did  not 
earn  more  than  from  4s.  to  5a  per  we^  with  rations  and  lodgings, 
uid  mechanks  of  the  highest  qualifications  did  not  average  more  tbiin 
£2  per  week  the  year  round.  Where  no  quotati^ms  are  given  in  this 
and  following  tables  no  reliable  infomuKtion  is  available. 


Trade  or  Oallinsr. 


1823. 


183S. 


1835. 


18S6. 


Blacksmith    

Bricklayer 

Brickmaker,  per  1,000  ... 

Cahniet-iiiaker  

GaipeDter  

Camker  

Cooper 

Farrier 

Ironfoiinder   

Laboorer 

Millwright 

Painter    

Plasterer    

Qnarryman    

Shoemaker 

Stonemason    

Tailor 

Wheelirright    .*. 

Per  annum,  with  hoard  and 

Agricultural  Ubourer  I  22|10|-  I  22|10/- 

Dairyw<oman 10/-(-        12|-|- 


s.  d. 
6  0 
6  0 
6 
6 


0 
0 
0 
7  6 
6  0 
6  6 
6  3 
3  0 
6    6 

6***6 

6    *0 
6    0 

5  *6 


turd  and  lodging. 

8,    d. 

8.    d. 

7    0 

7    0 

5    0 

6    6 

9    0 

9    0 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 

6    9 

7    6 

8    6 

6    0 

7    6 

6    6 

6    6 

6    3 

6    3 

3    0 

4    0 

6    6 

7    0 

5    0 

5    6 

7   6 

5    6 

5    0 

6    0 

6    0 

S    0 

6    8 

5    6 

6    0 

5    6 

6    0 

1.   d. 

8. 

d. 

6    8 

7 

0 

7    3 

6 

6 

5    3 

9 

0 

€    4 

6 

0 

6    4 

6 

6 

6    9 

... 

6    6 

7 

6 

6    6 

6 

6 

6    3 

6 

8 

4    6 

4 

6 

7    3 

7 

3 

5    4 

6    6 

6 

3 

5    6 

4 

6 

5  10 

6 

0 

7    6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6    *6 

5 

6 

lodging. 

\  22(10/- 
12(10/. 


22/10/- 
12(10/- 


25(.(. 
12(10(- 


The  wages  of  a  shepherd  during  this  period  of  ike  Colony's  history 
are  quoted  by  SUurt  as  ranging  from  £20  to  £30  per  annum,  and  of  a 
shepherd's  watchman  at  £20  per  annimi.     A  ploughman's  remuneration 
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for  six  months'  work  was  quoted  in  1835  at  ^20.  Piecework  was  paid 
for  as  follows  : — Picking  weeds  off  fallow  ground,  2s.  per  acre ;  reaping, 
8s,  per  acre ;  carrying,  stacking,  and  thatching,  10s.  per  acre ;  and 
threshing  grain  from  the  ear,  6d.  per  bushel.  The  Select  Committee  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  which  sat  in  1835,  reported,  after  taking  much 
evidence,  that  good  mechanics  could  earn  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  week^  and 
farm  labourers  from  7s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  week  with  rations.  One  of  the 
witnesses  examined  by  the  Committee  stated  that  he  paid  shipwrights, 
coopers,  and  blacksmiths  from  7s.  to  8s.,  and  sailmakers  6s.  a  day, 
adding,  "  We  consider  these  wages  too  high,  but  find  it  impracticable  to 
reduce  them,  as  rather  than  take  less  the  men  will  go  out  of  work  ;  and 
they  can  afford  to  do  so,  because  the  wages  of  three  or  four  days  will 
suffice  to  maintain  them  for  a  week."  Another  witness  said  he  paid 
millwrights,  blacksmiths,  and  engine-drivers  4:2s.  per  week,  and  that  a 
good  carpenter  could  earn  £3  3s.,  and  a  stonemason  from  £3  to  £4:  per 
week.  All  the  witnesses  were  agreed  as  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
labourers  to  move  into  the  country  districts — a  difficulty^  that  told  so 
severely  against  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industries  that  in  1838 
another  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  questions  of 
labour  and  immigration.  In  contemporary  evidence,  however,  the 
allusions  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  men  and  to  the  high  wages 
enjoyed  by  mechanics  should  be  accepted  with  some  caution.  In  a 
population  numbering  under  98,000  the  demand  for  good  men  must 
have  been  limited,  while  the  presence  of  bond  labour  and  the  necessity 
of  finding  employment  for  it  may  be  expected  to  have  interfered  very 
seriously  with  the  regularity  of  the  work  to  be  obtained  by  free  men. 
There  was  probably  in  the  country  districts  a  demand  for  skilled 
labourers  in  excess  of  the  supply ;  but  a  glance  at  the  foregoing  table 
will  show  that  the  wages  such  men  could  earn  did  not  offer  an  induce- 
ment at  all  commensurate  with  the  discomforts  and  dangers,  often 
imaginary,  which  they  expected  to  encounter. 

Prior  to  the  year  1827  tea  and  sugar  were  almost  invariably  included 
as  part  of  the  rations  issued  to  servants,  but  owing  to  the  straitened 
circumstances  of  the  settlers,  the  result  of  unfavourable  seasons,  and  a 
fall  in  the  pnce  of  live  stock,  the  place  of  these  was  taken  by  milk. 
The  weekly  ration,  as  fixed  by  Government,  was  as  follows : — 12  lb. 
wheat  or  9  lb.  seconds  flour,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
master,  3^  lb.  maize  meal  and  9  lb.  wheat  or  7  lb.  seconds  flour ;  7  lb. 
beef  or  mutton,  or  4J  lb.  salt  pork ;  2  oz.  salt,  and  2  oz.  soap.  Any 
articles  beyond  these  which  the  master  might  supply  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  indulgencies,  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  discontinue  when- 
ever he  might  think  proper.  In  1828  the  crop  of  the  Colony  was 
found  insufficient  for  its  needs.  Grain  had  consequently  to  be  imported, 
and  a  scarcity  of  breadstuffs  was  apprehended.  The  Governor,  therefore, 
published  a  general  order  in  which  the  rations  issued  to  labourers  in 
the  public  service  were  reduced  to  7  lb.  of  bread ;  and  all  persons  and 
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settlers  having  in  their  employ  assigned  servants  were  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  adopt  a  similar  scale,  and  to  make  up  for  the  reduction  by 
increasing  the  ration  of  meat. 

The  prices  of  provisions  fluctuated  considerably,  and  especially  was 
this  the  case  in  reference  to  such  as  had  to  be  imported.  Locally-pro- 
duced provisions  of  all  kinds  were,  however,  generally  plentiful  at 
moderate  prices,  the  ruling  rates  in  1823-24  being  aa  follow  : — 

8.  d.  8.  d.  8.  d. 

Butter,  per  lb 2  3  to  2  10  Fowl8,  per  pair   3  4 

Cheese,  per  lb 1  3  Wheat,  per  bushel 8  0 

Fresh  pork,  per  lb....  0  6  ,,  0  8  Maize,  per  bushel  6  0 

Fresh  beef,  per  lb....  0  6  „  0  8  Barley,  per  bushel 5  0 

Mutton,  per  lb.  .....0  6,,  0  8  Potatoes,  per  cwt.   8  0 

Bread,  per  lb 0  3^  Eggs,  per  dozen  1  10 

At  this  time  only  one  market  a  week  was  held  in  Sydney,  and  in 
Parramatta  markets  were  held  only  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  The  great 
drought  which  began  in  1827  sent  corn  up  to  a  very  high  figure,  and 
forced  settlers  to  dispose  of  their  live  stock  in  order  to  buy  grain  for 
the  support  of  their  household  and  establishments.  'AH  provisions,  with 
the  exception  of  meat,  which  became  very  cheap  indeed,  rose  in  price, 
and  the  crisis  was  accentuated  by  the  collapse  of  the  sheep  and  cattle 
speculation  inaugurated  a  few  years  previously,  about  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company.  The  price  of  wheat 
from  month  to  month  ranged  from  7s.  to  14s.  9d.  per  bushel ;  of  maize, 
from  7s.  to  10s.  6d.  per  bushel ;  of  barley,  from  4s.  to  9s.  6d.  per  bushel ; 
of  hay,  from  ^10  to  £17  j^er  ton ;  and  of  straw,  from  20s.  to  35s.  per 
ton.  The  drought  appears  to  have  been  almost  general,  and,  in  the 
words  of  a  writer  of  the  time,  it  had  "  blasted  the  whole  country  "; 
while  the  future  prospect  of  subsistence  diet  was  confined  to  a 
little  water  and  an  abundant  supply  of  meat,  which  was  being 
retailed  at  l|d.  a  lb.  Fortunately  for  the  colonists  of  New  South 
"Wales,  the  proximity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  an  excep- 
tionally good  crop  had  just  been  gathered  in,  prevented  many  of  the 
dire  efiects  that  must  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  long-continued 
famine  prices  for  grain.  Pork  was  quoted  at  8d.  per  lb.,  and  all  vege- 
tables were  advanced  to  twice  their  ordinary  price,  while  they  had 
deteriorated  by  half  their  usual  quality.  The  Sydney  market,  in 
December,  1828,  supplied  the  following  quotations  : — 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

Wheat,  per  bushel 9    0  Veal,  per  lb 0    7 

Maize,  per  bushel  11    0  Fowls,  per  pair 6    0 

Flour,  per  100  lb 26    0  Ducks,  per  pair 9    0 

,  per  dozen  3    0  Geese,  each    10    0 


Butter,  per  lb 2  6  Turkeys,  each   12  0 

Bread,  per  2  lb 0  6i  Potatoes,  per  112  lb 25  0 

Beef ,  per  lb 0  4  Barley,  per  bushel    5  6 

Mutton,  per  lb 0  5  Oats,  per  bushel    5  d 

Pork,  per  lb 0  8  Onions,  per  lb 0  3 
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The  Governor,  true  to  the  traditioiis  c^  his  office,  sought  to  meet  the 
rigoarB  of  a  season  of  droa^t  bj  a  general  order,  dated  the  30t^  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  in  which,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the  bakers  the  better  to 
meet  the  denumds  of  the  pnblic,  and  of  keeping  down  the  price  of  bread 
as  far  as  the  means  of  the  Crovemment  would  permit,  he  signified  his 
intenti<m,  until  the  ensuing  crop  dbould  be  available,  of  patting  up  to 
auction  sale  a  portion  oi  the  wheat  in  the  public  stores  on  each  succes- 
sive market  day,  in  lots  of  24  bushels  each,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  small  dealers.  These  sales  were  to  be  conducted  for  ready  money, 
and  the  profit,  if  any,  after  defraying  the  cost  of  the  wheat  and  the 
charges  incurred  by  the  Government  in  procuring  it,  was  to  be  appro- 
priated to  a  fund  for  the  supply  to  poor  settlers  of  seed-maize.  Fat 
cattle  at  this  time  were  quoted  at  £3  per  head,  wethers  and  male  lambs 
at  158.  each,  female  lambs  at  £2,  and  ewes  at  £2  and  £3.  During 
1834  wheat  fell  as  low  as  3s.  per  bushel,  and  rose  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  as  high  as  148.  Prices  were,  however,  subject  to  much  fluctua- 
tion, particularly  with  regard  to  those  articles  which  were  not  produced 
in  the  country.  The  long  absence  of  a  ship  fnnn  China  with  tea,  or 
from  the  Isle  of  France  with  sugar,  sometimes  produced  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  these  articles  of  from  100  to  200  per  cent.,  to  be  followed  on  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  by  a  relapse  to  ordinary  prices.  In  1832  bread 
was  sold  at  from  7d.  to  8d.  per  2-lb  loaf,  and  flour  at  from  14s.  to  15s. 
per  100  lb.  In  1835  beef  was  2d.  per  lb.,  sugar  2|d.,  and  tea  2s.  per  lb. 
In  times  of  flood  or  drought  flour  has  been  known  to  rise  from  £15  to 
£50  per  ton ;  and  wheat  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  fetched  as  much 
as  £1  per  bushel  in  1828.  In  1834  the  price  of  flour  was  33s.  per 
100  lb.,  and  the  reputed  2-lb.  loaf  sold  at  8d. ;  maize  was  3s.  6d.  per 
bushel;  beef,  by  the  quarter,  l|d.  per  lb.;  mutton,  by  the  carcase,  2Jd. 
per  lb. ;  pork  and  veal,  3  Jd. ;  salt  beef,  2|d. ;  bacon,  Is.  2d. ;  potatoes, 
from  10s.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  ;  tobacco,  6d.  per  lb. ;  mould  candles,  8d. ; 
"dips,"  5d. ;  soap,  4cl. ;  salt  pork,  5d.  ;  fresh  butter,  Is.  lOd. ;  salt 
butter,  Is.  4d.;  cheese,  6d.;  the  4113.  loaf,  Is.  2d.;  fowls,  2s.  per  pair; 
ducks,  3s.  6d.  per  pair ;  geese  and  turkeys,  4s.  each ;  and  eggs,  Is.  3d. 
per  dozen.  Ration  bread  was  frequently  made  from  the  meal  of  barley, 
rye,  oats,  buck-wheat,  Indian  com,  peas,  beans,  rice,  and  potatoes  ;  and 
the  different  classes  of  bread  were  distinguished  as  "  Standard  wheaten 
bread,"  "  Household,"  and  «  Mixed." 

Rentals  in  those  days  were  high.  In  1834  houses  in  Sydney,  built 
on  leases  of  ten  years,  and  the  whole  expense  of  erecting  which, 
including  the  lease-rent,  did  not  exceed  £200  each,  were  taken  as 
soon  as  they  were  completed  at  a  weekly  rental  of  25s.  In  1835  the 
rent  of  a  house  of  two  rooms  in  Sydney  was  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  week,  and 
a  cottage  of  two  or  three  rooms  commanded  14s.  per  week  rental.  Few 
houses  were  supplied  with  water,  so  that  an  additional  outlay  was 
involved  to  meet  this  necessity.  Single  men  could  obtain  board  and 
lodging  for  10s.  6d.  per  week,  though  the  amount  generally  varied 
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between  I2s.  and  14rS.,  if  washing  were  included.     Boots,  shoes,  coats, 
hats,  and  other  articles  of  clothing  appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  dear* 

The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  were  coarse  woollen  cloths^ 
cabbage-tree  hats,  salt,  candles,  leather,  boots,  and  drain-pipes  and  other 
earthenware.  The  export  of  wool  rose  very  rapidly.  Excluding  the 
produce  of  Tasmania,  in  1821  it  was  175,400  lb.  ;  in  1825,  324,000  lb.; 
and  in  1830,  2,000,000  lb.  The  surplus  produce  of  the  coal-mines  at 
Newcastle,  after  the  wants  of  the  Government  establishments  had  been 
supplied,  were  authorised  by  a  Government  order,  dated  the  9th  May 
1822,  to  be  sold  at  the  pits  to  those  wishing  to  purchase  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  10s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  were  collected  at  the 
Customs  as  the  cargoes  came  to  be  discharged  in  Sydney.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1828  the  revenue  from  these  sales  was 
directed  to  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissariat  Department  as  a  con- 
tribution towards  the  maintenance  of  the  bond  population.  The  annual 
production  of  coal  was  usually  about  4,000  tons  ;  the  mines  were  after* 
wards  transferred  to  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company, 

During  this  period  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  currency  and  reduce  it  to  a  fixed  standard  of  sterling  value  and 
denomination.  Up  to  1826  the  circulating  media  were  mainly  Spanish 
dollars  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  expressed  in  Spanish 
dollars.  A  Government  order,  dated  the  5th  February,  1823,  directed 
that  the  public  accounts  should  be  kept  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  this 
order  remained  in  force  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1825.  It  continued, 
however,  to  be  the  almost  universal  practice  in  the  Colony  to  express 
all  rates  and  sums  in  the  first  instance  under  British  denominations, 
thereby  rendering  it  necessary,  before  any  sum  could  be  brought  to  account 
as  prescribed  in  the  general  order,  to  calculate  the  amount  in  dollars,, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  the  operation  was  further  increased  by  the- 
diversity  in  the  nominal  value  set  upon  the  dollar.  In  ordinary  business 
transactions  this  coin  was  rated  at  5s. ;  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of 
civil  officers,  at  4s.,  and  from  the  1st  July,  1825,  at  4s.  4d.  ;  in  the 
issue  of  pay  to  the  military,  at  4s.  8d. ;  and  in  the  collection  of  Colonial 
dues,  at  the  highest  rate  for  which  it  was  received  by  the  latest  public 
tenders  made  to  the  Commissariat.  It  is  readily  conceivable  that  sa 
anomalous  a  system  must  have  been  attended  with  great  inconvenience. 
It  was  determined,  therefore,  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  King's: 
Treasury,  to  introduce  into  the  several  colonies  a  uniform  currency 
of  sterling  denomination,  and  in  furtherance  of  such  determination 
British  silver  and  copper  money  was  sent  to  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment in  the  year  1826  to  the  amount  of  £50,200  ;  in  the  following  year 
to  the  amount  of  £13,210;  and  in  1829  to  the  amount  of  £20,000  ; 
giving  for  the  years  mentioned  a  total  sum  of  £83,410.  These 
remittances,  with  the  sums  introduced  by  private  individuals  in  England, 
which  were  estimated  at  from  £40,000  to  £50,000,  furnished  the  settle- 
ment with  a  circulating  medium  of  British  coin  amounting  to  £1 30, 000^ 
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Nevs^rth^ess,  up  to  tlie  year  1829  tnnMnrtrona  between  individiiALi 
OKmtinued  to  be  regulated  partlj  in  Bxitisli  coinage  or  in  Bpanisb  doUan 
at  tbe  declared  sterling  value  dt  48.  4dL  each,  and  partly  with  reference 
to  the  former  rate  of  the  dollar,  viz.,  5s. ;  or,  to  employ  ihe  common 
appellation  by  whidi  these  two  standards  were  distinguished,  partly  in 
^*  staling,**  and  partly  in  "  currency."  Tbe  tradesonan's  notes  of  this 
period  were  almost  invanably  expressed  in  '^  currency  "  denomination, 
and  the  rewards  offered  for  various  services  in  the  columns  of  the  con- 
temporary press  nominated  amounts  in  Spanish  dollars.  After  the  arrival 
of  the  new  coinage,  a#  shown  hy  ccmtemporary  evidence,  the  Colonial 
Treasury  was  for  some  time  obliged  to  issue  the  dollar  at  its  declared 
sterling  value  of  4s.  4d. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  country's  currency  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  a  general  ord^,  dated  the  22nd  September,  1828,  in  which 
the  Grovemor  announced  his  willingness  to  receive  the  ring  dollars  and 
dumps  issued  under  the  proclamation  of  Macquarie  in  1813,  and  to 
grant  for  them  bills  at  the  same  rate  as  for  British  coin  on  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  King's  Treaeury,  or  to  give  in  exchange  for  them 
British  coin  to  the  value  of  3s.  3d.  sterling  for  the  ring,  and  Is.  Id.  for 
the  dump;  but  in  a  general  order  issued  in  1829,  sterling  value  of 
*^  currency  "  issued  to  troops  was  affixed  to  the  French  5-£ranc  piece,  the 
2-franc  piece,  and  the  franc ;  to  the  Sicilian  dollar,  or  scudo,  the  piece- 
-of -forty,  and  the  piece-of-twenty  ;  to  the  Spanish  dollar ;  to  the  United 
States  dollar ;  and  to  the  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Surat  rupee.  Indeed, 
the  elimination  of  foreign  currency  seems  to  have  been  a  very  slow  process. 

The  period  under  notice  was  marked  by  considerable  mercantile  and 
speculative  activity.  In  1826  the  Bank  of  Australia  was  instituted, 
and  in  1832  the  Savings  Bank  was  established  by  the  Governor  in 
Council,  the  latter  institution  allowing  interest  on  deposits  at  the  rate 
<^  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  with  a  division  among  the  d^)ositors  of  the 
surplus  interest  at  the  end  of  each  year.  The  same  ^poch  is  famous 
also  for  the  establishment  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company, 
whose  immediate  influence  upon  the  development  oi  the  country  was 
not  altogether  of  a  favourable  nature.  The  Australian  Marine  Assur- 
ance Company  was  established  in  1831. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  advent  of  Sir  Bichard  Bourke,  the  Gkjremors 
had  been  empowered  to  make  grants  of  Crown  lands  to  private  indi- 
viduals, and  charges  were  frequently  insinuated  of  undue  favouritism, 
to  call  it  by  no  harsher  word ;  and  a  retiring  Governor  was  severely 
reprimanded  for  making  a  grant  to  his  successor,  who,  on  assuming  the 
Government,  made  a  similar  grant  to  his  predecessor.  But  in  1831 
orders  from  the  Colonial  office  directed  the  introduction  of  a '  new 
system  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  Colony's  Crown  lands.  All 
free  grants  were  to  be  confined  to  audi  as  were  made  to  schools, 
churches,  and  other  public  institutions,  and  the  only  other  method  of 
alienation  permitted  was  to  be  by  sale  at  public  auction,  under  a  form 
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of  reflkictofll  couipqtliioiL  Prior  to  tlie  liinitatioii  of  the  sjrstem  of 
Tnaking  gnoits  of  land,  immignints  were  enidtled  to  receive  from  the 
Oovemor  1  square  mile  of  territory  for  every  j£500  of  ci^ital  immedi- 
ately available  for  its  cultivation,  to  the  extent  of  4  square  miles  or 
2,§^  acres — ^the  limit  within  whidi  the  Governor  wae  authorised  to 
sake  grants  to  one  individual  Persons  possessed  of  a  cajHtal  less  than 
£2bO,  clear  of  all  expenses  of  reaching  the  Coloaiy,  were  for  a  long  time 
not  considered  as  eligible  to  receive  grants  of  land ;  but  a  subsequent 
regulation  extended  the  privilege  to  them,  as  well  as  to  natives  of 
the  CJolony  who  were  of  good  character,  the  grant  in  such  cases  com- 
prising from  50  to  100  acres  in  any  of  the  districts  which  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  settlement  of  small  burners.  The  condition  of  tenure 
was  actual  residence  upon  the  land  granted.  The  regulations  under 
whidi  the  grants  were  made  were  quashed  by  Viscount  Ooderich, 
afterwards  Lord  Ripcm,  who  set  upon  all  unalienated  land  in  ihe 
Oolcmy  a  minimum  price  of  5s.  per  acre.  WiUi  the  institution  of  this 
agrarian  law,  the  industrial  history  of  New  South  Wi^es  entered  upon 
a  new  phase  of  development 

Third  Industrial  Period,  1838-1843. 

The  third  period  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  Colony  may  be  said 
to  have  <^>ened  under  favourable  auspices.  Immigration  was  encouraged 
hy  votes  of  public  money,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  population  within 
five  years  increased  newly  80  per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
15,000  a  year.  Settlement  in  the  southern  portions  was  gradually 
spreading,  the  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  and  others 
having  thrown  open  to  occupation  large  areas  of  country,  which  gave  to 
trade  of  all  kinds  a  powerful  impetus — an  impetus  which  was  accele- 
rated by  the  amendment  of  the  land  laws.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
period  all  available  Crown  lands  could  be  rented  under  lease  for  the 
term  of  one  year.  The  lease  was  put  up  to  public  auction  at  a  rental 
of  20s.  for  each  section  of  1  square  mile.  In  the  event  of  the  land 
being  sold,  the  lessee  was  required  to  surrender  it  on  one  month's 
notice.  Should  the  land  not  be  sold,  the  lease  was  again  put  up  to 
auction,  whether  the  occupant  made  application  to  that  effect  or  not ; 
but  should  it  not  be  re-let  the  fact  was  notified  accordingly.  The 
minimum  price  of  land  was  ridsed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1842  to 
20s.  an  acre,  although,  of  course,  it  sometimes  fetched  very  high  prices 
in  select  localities. 

This  raising  of  the  minimum  price  of  Crown  lands  immediately  operated 
as  a  check  upon  the  land  sales,  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  rapidly 
dwindling  away  almost  to  nothing.  In  1839  the  sale  of  Crown  lands 
realised  iei52,962  ;  in  1840,  £316,626 ;  in  1841,  £90,387  ;  in  1842, 
£14,574  ;  in  1843,  £11,297  ;  and  in  1844,  £7,402.  It  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  the  money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  Crown  lands 
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•was  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of  immigration  and  the 
replenishment  of  the  Colony's  labour  supply,  without  which  cultivation 
could  not  be  extended  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  acquisition  of  estates 
by  capitalists  and  settlers  ;  but  when  the  land  fund  was  exhausted  there 
was  necessarily  an  end  to  bounty-fed  immigration,  and  Sir  George 
Gipps,  in  his  anxiety  to  raise  money  for  this  purpose,  embroiled  himself 
with  the  squatters  by  imposing  upon  them  special  agrarian  legislation, 
which  they  considered  particularly  grievous  and  unjust.  The  previous 
Governor,  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  had  treated  the  natural  pasturage 
situated  outside  the  "  boundaries  of  location"  as  commonage,  equaUy 
available  to  all  desirous  of  making  use  of  it  for  depasturing  their  flocks 
and  herds,  provided  that  it  was  not  wanted  by  permanent  settlers,  and 
therefore  he  demanded  from  squatters  making  use  of  it  only  a  yearly 
license  fee  of  £10,  to  which  was  subsequently  added,  at  the  instance  of 
these  pastoral  licensees,  a  small  imposition  of  so  much  a  head  on  all 
horses,  sheep,  and  cattle,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  border  police  for  service  in  the  squatting  districts.  Under 
the  Gipps  regime,  as  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  land  had  failed,  it  was 
thought  that  the  squatters  could  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  it  by 
purchasing  land  at  the  minimum  price,  and  thus  to  supply  funds  for 
immigration  purposes.  This  measure  of  the  Governor  was  met  by  a 
counter  effort  on  the  part  of  the  squatters,  who  laboured,  and  that 
successfully,  to  obtain  regular  leases  of  their  squattages,  with  fixity  of 
tenure  and  pre-emptive  rights.  A  war  of  interests  was  thus  created 
between  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  industries  which  took  years  of 
agitation  and  much  legislation  to  allay. 

The  practice  of  assigning  prisoners  to  selectors  ceased  about  the 
beginning  of  this  period.  The  dispatch  directing  Governor  Bourke  to 
discontinue  the  system  was  dated  26th  May,  1837,  and  the  system  came 
to  an  end  in  1838.  This  event  made  the  introduction  of  free  labourers 
almost  imperative,  and  led  to  the  activity  in  immigration  already 
referred  to.  A  Master  and  Servant's  Act,  passed  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  George  Gipps,  throws  considerable  light  upon  the 
conditions  of  labour  during  the  period.  This  measure  provided  that 
artificers,  manufacturers,  journeymen,  workmen,  shepherds,  labourers, 
and  other  servants,  who  should  refuse  to  serve  the  time  of  their 
engagements  or  return  or  leave  any  work  uncompleted,  or  who  should 
absent  themselves  from  or  refuse  to  work,  might,  upon  the  oath  of  one 
or  more  credible  persons,  be  brought  before  two  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  upon  conviction,  in  cases  where  the  amount  due  for  work  done  did  not 
exceed  £30,  be  adjudged  to  forfeit  all  or  part  of  the  wages  due  at  the 
time  proceedings  were  instituted,  and  to  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding  twice 
the  amount  of  any  damage  incurred  through  neglect,  absence,  or  other 
cause.  In  default  of  payment,  the  offender  was  committed  to  the 
common  gaol,  without  bail  or  mainprize,"  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
three  calendar  months,  unless  the  amount  in  which  he  was  mulct  was 
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sooner  paid.  Masters  against  whom  judgment  had  been  given  for 
recovery  of  wages  could,  upon  non-payment,  be  moved  against  by  distress 
and  sale,  and  for  want  of  sufficient  distress  could  be  sent  to  gaol  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months  if  the  claim  was  not  sooner 
satisfied.  Servants  obtaining  advances  and  afterwards  absconding  or 
refusing  to  perform  the  work  for  which  they  had  been  engaged,  could 
also  be  sent  to  gaol  for  a  terui  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months,  or 
to  the  house  of  correction,  with  hard  labour,  for  the  same  term  ;  dnd  in 
all  these  proceedings  against  workmen  there  was  no  need  to  prove  the 
signatures  of  witnesses  to  indentures  of  service.  Persons  emplo3ring 
servants  whose  engagements  with  other  persons  had  not  expir^i  were 
lined  not  more  than  £20,  nor  less  than  £5  ;  and  the  servant  who  could 
be  proved  to  have  spoiled,  destroyed,  or  lost  property  was  adjudged  to 
pay  double  the  value  of  such  property,  and  also,  if  a  male,  committed 
t%  gaol  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  calendar  months.  Female 
offenders  were  exempt  from  being  sent  to  gaol  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Such  were  the  restraints  imposed  upon  both  masters  and 
workmen,  and  such  the  restrictive  legislation,  enforced  with  fines  and 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  which  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers 
evolved  to  stimulate  the  industries  of  the  young  Colony,  and  to  ensure 
its  development. 

An  interesting  relic  of  the  period  is  preserved  in  the  form  of  a  labour 
agreement.  So  many  disputes  used  to  arise  between  master  and  man 
respecting  wages  and  conditions  of  service  that  it  became  custopiary  for 
employers  and  workmen  to  have  written  agreements.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  one  such  document: — "Prosser's  Plains,  December,  1842. 
The  undersigned,  John  Gudge,  agrees  to  serve  Mr.  Nathaniel  Olding  as 
a  farm  servant  on  such  work  as  may  bo  required,  to  assist  as  gardener, 
or  any  other  work,  to  work  as  a  shoemaker  for  the  family  and 
establishment  when  required,  for  one  year,  for  the  sum  of  £25.  One 
month's  notice  to  be  given.  The  weekly  rations  to  consist  of  12  lb. 
. flour,  or  14  lb.  bread  ;  9  lb.  mutton  or  beef,  or  6  lb.  pork ;  1 J  lb.  sugar; 
and  2  oz.  tea.  All  other  things  which  John  Gudge  may  require  are  to 
be  charged  against  him  as  part  payment  of  his  wages." 

When  the  State  was  compelled,  by  reason  of  lack  of  money,  to  leave 
the  settlers  to  their  own  efforts  in  regard  to  procuring  labour,  various 
schemes  were  propounded  by  which  a  continuous  and  cheap  supply 
might  be  obtained,  and  some  of  these  were  carried  into  effect.  Sir. 
Benjamin  Boyd  introduced  several  shipments  of  natives  from  Tanna 
and  the  New  Hebrides,  and  employed  them  as  shepherds  ;  but  the 
<^xperiment  proved  a  failure,  as  the  islanders  would  not  apply  them- 
selves to  the  work.  Moreover,  the  local  legislature  interfered,  and 
interdicted,  by  enactments,  what  it  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  new  slave  trade.  The  attention  of  the  colonists  was, 
however,  chiefly  directed  to  the  possibility  of  procuring  labour  from 
the  East  Indies  or  from  China,  but  immigration  from  such  sources  was 
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deemed  unadvisable  or  unattainable.  An  agitation  on  the  part  of 
employers  anxious  to  en^ge  cheap  labour  from  India  was  begun,  only 
to  be  quenched  shortly  afterwards  by  a  wave  of  counter-agitation  on  tho 
part  of  the  free  labourers  of  the  Colony.  The  largest  public  meeting 
ever  held  in  New  South  Wales  up  to  that  time  was  convened  to  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  hill  coolies  from  India.  In  the  city  of  Sydney 
more  than  4,500  signatures  were  obtained  to  a  petition  on  this  subject  for 
presentation  to  the  Queen;  and  Lord  Stanley,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  expressed,  under  date  the  29th  September,  1843,  his  disapproval 
of  the  project,  and  refused  to  it  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Grovernment. 

The  Committee  on  Immigration,  in  its  report  to  Sir  George  Gipps, 
stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  great  dearth  of  labour,  particularly  of 
pastoral  labour,  the  flock-masters  had  been  driven  to  exhaust  every 
expedient  to  inerease  the  service  derivable  from  the  number  of  men 
then  employed.  Three  or  four  times  the  ordinary  and  proper  tale  of 
sheep  had,  it  was  reported,  been  placed  under  the  charge  of  each  indi- 
vidual shepherd,  and  many  squatters  had  been  forced  to  abandon  the 
rearing  of  lambs  in  consequence  of  bern^  unable  to  provide  for  the  care 
of  augmented  flocks.  The  demand  for  labour  of  a  pastoral  character 
appears  to  have  been  continuous ;  and  fresh  employers  were  ever 
arriving  and  adding  their  demands  for  labour  to  those  of  the  existing 
settlers. 

Appended  is  an  interesting  return  of  the  inunigrants  who  arrived 
in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  1840,  and  of  the  amounts  at 
which  they  were  engaged  : — 

Males,  per  cmnum,  with  rations. 


£ 

1,032  Agricnltural  laboiirers     ...  25 

16  Bakers 60 

10  Butchers     40 

2  Cooks 35 

61  Domestic  servants    30 

18  Famj  overseers 40 

62  Gardeners  40 


54  Grooms  and  coachmen     30 

6  Millers 40 

35  Ploughmen     26 

1  Seaman   48 

108  Shepherds  27 

2  Shopkeepers  40 

8  Stockmen   27 


Males,  per  day,  vnthout  rations* 
s.    d. 
59  Blacksmiths 7 


0 

67  Boot  and  shoe  makers  ...     6    8 

8 
0 
0 


1  Brazier    6 

9  Bricklayers    7 

4  Brickmakers 7 

19  Cabinei-makers 7 

83  Carpenters  and  joiners...  8  0 

9  Coopers   6  8 

7  Curriers  6  0 

7  Engineers   «...  10  0 

1  French-polisher 6  8 

30  Masons    7  0 

22  Mill  and  wheelwrights...  6  8 

2  Miners 5  0 


1  Nailer 

24  Painters  and  glaziers   

4  Plasterers   

1  Plumber 

11  Printers 

6  Qoarrymen     

13  Saddle  and  harness  makers 
13  Sawyers 

3  Shipwrights   

41  Tailors 

9  Tinsmiths   

9  Turners   

2  Upholsterers  

5  Watchmakers    


s. 

d. 

3 

6 

6 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

6 

0 

7 

0 

7  0 

8  6 
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Femaksy  per  atmumt  tckli  rations. 


19  Bonnet-makers 14 

26Cook8  20 

97  Bressmakera  18 

31S  Farm  servanti 14 

7  (General  8«rTant»  16 

517  Housenuuda   15 


£ 

17  Kitchem-maids  14 

12  Ladies' maida 20 

2  Laondresses  18 

14  Milliners     20 

35  Noi— ry'gov^mosBsa. 20 

138  Narse-maida  10 


In  Bjdxiej  and  oilier  towns  it  was  customary  to  hire  workmen  on 
wages  onlj,  lodgings  and  nttions  being  their  own  ooncem  ;  bat  in  the 
country,  not  only  shepherds  and  pastoral  workers  generally,  but  black- 
smiths  and  wheelwrights  and  otb^r  artisans  were  lodged  and  rationed 
according  to  a  regular  scale.  At  the  b^pnning  of  the  period,  carpenters, 
smiths,  masons,  shipwr^hts,  wheelwrights,  cabinet-makers,  plumbers 
and  glaziers,  harness  makers  and  shoemakers  could  earn  from  58.  to  Ss^ 
per  day ;  w«>rkb]^  orerseers,  gardeners,  and  woolsorters  varying  rates 
from  £30  to  £70  per  annum,  together  with  lodging  and  rststms ; 
ploughmen,  stockmen,  shepberdsy  and  brickmakers,  fn^  XI 5  to  £35 
with  lodging  and  rations ;  and  labourers  from  X15  to  j£25  with  lodging 
and  rations,  the  rates  of  wages  bemg  regulated  according  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  workman. 

In  1839  there  was  a  great  increase  in  wages^  an  ordinary  meehanie 
b^ng  able  to  earn  from  8s.  to  12s.  per  day,  and  a  farm  labourer  from 
X20  to  £30,  with,  of  course,  a  but  to  live  in  and  his  rations ;  but  so 
far  as  artisans'  ws^s  were  concerned  their  increase  wa»  coincident 
with  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions.  In  the  year  1840  contemporary 
opinion  pronounces  wages  as  being  very  high ;  shepherds,  for  instance, 
receiving  from  £30  to  £40  a  year  and  rations ;  labourers  in  Sydney 
sometimes  as  much  as  7s.  and  8s.  per  day ;  and  female  domestic  servants 
£20  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging.  These  were  considerable  advances 
on  the  wages  of  the  old  assignment  times,  when  free  labour  was  thought 
to  be  amply  remunerated  at  £14  and  £16  per  year  and  rations.  Wages 
fell  in  1841,  when  mechanics  could  be  hired  at  7s.  6d.  or  8s.  per  day, 
farm  servants  at  £22  per  yejir,  and  domestics  at  £12.  In  1843  the 
wages  of  station  servants,  shepherds,  hut-keepers,  and  others  declined  to 
£18  per  annum,  and  even  less.  Sheep-shearing  was  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  15s.  per  100,  and  ^eep-washing  at  3s.  per  100.  The  rations 
served  out  were  valued  at  £12  per  annum,  and  comprised  flour,  meat, 
tea,  and  sugar. 

In  }838  and  1839  the  crops  failed,  and  in  1840  they  partially  failed ; 
and  during  these  three  years,  also,  the  price  of  wool  declined  from  28.  to 
Is.  per  lb.  For  provisions  in  1838,  contemporary  quotations  were  as 
follow : — Potatoes,  from  7s.  to  15s.  per  cwt. ;  bread,  4^.  per  2-lb.  loaf  ; 
beef  and  mutton,  from  4d.  to  5d.  per  lb. ;  cabbages,  from  2d.  to  4d. 
each  ;  flour,  best,  17s.  per  cwt.,  and  seconds,  13s.  per  cwt.  The  year 
1839  was,  however,  a  year  of  drought  and  scarcity,  said  prices  rapidly 
rose  to  the  position  already  indicated.     Flour  ranged  from  £50  to  £80 
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per  ton;  cattle  from  £8  to  £10  per  head;  and  sheep  from  30s.  to 
£2  per  head.  Clean  wheat  was  quoted  at  £1  2s.  6d.  per  bushel ; 
hay  at  £18  per  ton ;  and  fresh  butter  at  from  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  lb. 
Bread  was  sold  at  7d.  per  2-lb.  loaf,  with  a  subsequent  rise  to 
8d. ;  potatoes  from  Id.  to  2^d.  per  lb.  ;  meat,  from  3d.  to  5d.  per  lb.  ; 
and  the  prices  of  other  articles  in  common  use  were  proportionate.  The 
Colony  was  at  this  time  greatly  dependent  upon  Van  Diemen's  Land  for 
supplies  of  wheat  and  dour.  Much  of  the  grain-growing  land  in  New 
South  Wales  had  gone  out  of  cultivation  through  exhaustion,  and  the 
increased  interest  taken  in  the  raising  of  stock  superseded  agriculture 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  period  of  scarcity  at  once  threw  the 
parent  Colony  on  the  grain  resources  of  the  island.  In  the  period 
embraced  from  the  year  1838  to  the  22nd  August,  1843,  no  less  than 
1,120,462  bushels  of  wheat,  inclusive  of  that  made  into  flour,  were 
exported  from  Yan  Diemen*s  Land,  the  greater  portion  of  which  found 
its  way  to  Sydney. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840  the  price  of  flour  in  Sydney  ranged 
from  £30  to  £41  per  ton,  and  wheat  was  selling  at  from  12s.  to  13s.  per 
bushel ;  but  as  the  year  advanced  wheat  went  steadily  up  in  price,  and 
the  41b.  loaf  was  Is.  6d.  Quotations  for  butchers'  meat  in  the  carcase 
were  as  follow : — Beef,  7d.  per  lb. ;  mutton,  5Jd.  ;  and  pork,  lOd.  In 
the  month  of  August  flour  at  the  Sydney  mills  ranged  from  £30  to  £36 
for  fine,  from  £30  to  £31  for  seconds,  and  £28  for  ration.  A  visitor 
to  Sydney  at  this  time  quotes  the  following  prices  for  various  articles  of 
diet : — 


s.    d. 
Turkeys,  each 25    0 

Geese,  each 12    0 

Ducks,  per  pair 8    0 

Chickens,  per  pair 6    0 


8.  d. 

Eggs,  each  0  4 

Butter,  per  lb 4  0 

Milk,  per  quart 1  0 

English  ale,  per  glass    0  6 


The  retail  prices  of  provisions  in  Sydney  for  the  quarter  ending  31st 
December,  1841,  wjere  quoted  as  follow  : — 

s.   d. 
Wheat,  per  bushel 6    SJ 

Flour,  per  lb.,  from  3id.  to    0    4 J 


Tea,  per  lb 4    9 

Sugar,  per  lb 0    5J 


s.    d. 
Meat,  fresh,  per  lb 0    4f 

Salt,  per  lb 0    2^ 

Soap,  per  lb 0    9^ 

Tobacco,  per  lb 4  lOJ 


There  was  a  general  decline  in  the  prices  of  provisions  in  1842,  when 
beef  in  the  towns  ranged  from  2^d.  to  4d.  per  lb.,  and  mutton  from  2d. 
to  3d.  The  price  of  flour  during  the  same  period  ranged  from  £14  to 
£24  per  ton.  In  1843  wheat  in  Sydney  ruled,  according  to  quality, 
during  a  portion  of  the  year,  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  bushel ;  and  flour  from 
£12  to  £16  per  ton.  Meat  was  sold  at  Id.  per  lb.,  and  tea  at  Is.  8d. 
per  lb.     At  the  end  of  the  year  wheat  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  was 
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selling  in  Sydney  at  4s.  6cl.  per  bushel,  while  the  prices  in  the  other 
Austwdian  cities  were  as  follow  : — Hobart,  3s.  9d. ;  Melbourne,  3s.  6d. ; 
and  Adelaide,  2s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

House-rent  and  lodgings  were  very  high-priced  in  Sydney,  while  in 
the  country  districts  they  were  correspondingly  cheap.  A  house 
suitable  for  the  residence  of  a  mechanic  and  his  family  cost  from  1 58. 
to  18s.  per  week.  From  the  Census  of  1841  it  would  appear  that  the 
demand  for  residential  accommodation  so  considerably  exceeded  the 
supply  that  people  were  compelled  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  habita- 
tions still  in  the  hands  of  the  builder,  no  less  than  809  such  dwellings 
being  occupied  prior  to  their  completion.  In  the  country  districts  a 
hut  suitable  for  the  residence  of  an  agricultural  labourer  cost  to  erect 
about  j£10 ;  but  it  was,  of  course,  a  very  inferior  description  of  building. 

Notwithstanding  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  reiteration  of 
different  writers  as  to  the  small  amount  of  clothing  necessary  to  be  worn 
in  New  South  Wales  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom,  labourers, 
and  particularly  agricultural  labourers,  required  a  quantity  of  strong 
clothing,  apart  altogether  from  any  question  of  climate  ;  and  this  in  the 
year  1840,  when  wages  were  regarded  as  being  particularly  high,  was 
fairly  expensive.  In  1842,  when  wages  had  fallen  considerably,  the 
cost  of  clothing  still  remained  sufficiently  high  to  constitute  a  serious 
drain  on  the  earnings  of  a  man  in  receipt  of  6s.  or  7s.  per  day,  or  from 
XI 9  to  £20  per  year  with  rations.  According  to  a  list  of  prices,  bearing 
date  30th  June,  1842,  the  following  quotations  represent  the  cost  of 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  and  of  some  other  goods,  on  that 
date : — 

MeffLB  Clothing. 


£    8.  d. 

Coloured  shirts,  each 0    3  3] 

Flush  trousers,  per  pair    0  12  0 

Moleskin  trousers,  per  pair ...    0  12  0  1 

Moleskin  jackets,  each 0  12  0  j 

Straw  hats,  each    0    6  0 


Boots,  per  pair  0 

Socks,  per  pair  0 

Vests,  each 0 

Shepherd's  coats,  each 1 

Handkerchiefs,  each 0 


s. 

10 

1 

4 
10 

1 


Women^a  Clothing. 


£   s.  d. 

Chemises,  each  0    5  0 

Petticoats,  each 0  10  0 

Gowns  (print),  each  0  10  0 

Bonnets  and  caps  (print),  each    0    9  3 

Shawls,  each  0  10  0 


£    s.  d. 

Aprons,  each  0    2    0 

Stockings,  per  pair    0    2    6 

Shoes,  per  pair   0    7    6 

Stays        „  0  16    0 

Merino  dresses,  each 16    0 


Other  goods, 

£    s.  d.  I 
Blankets,  per  pair 0  12    0  |  Rugs,  each 

Mattresses,  each   0  12    0 


8.  d. 
6    0 
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Clothing  was,  however,  the  only  thing  which  the  yearly  aervant 
obliged  to  purdiafie,.  save  articles  o£  luxury,  such  as  tobacco^  which  he 
might  have  a  desire  for  ;  abundance  of  the  common  neeessones  of  Hfe, 
such  as  meat,  bread,  tea,  and  sugar,  together  witk  a  hut  to  live  in,  being 
provided  by  the  ^nfd^oy^r.  Prom  XT  to  £10  per  year  might  be  allowed 
for  the  purchase  of  such  rough  clothing  as  was  necessary  &>r  bush  wear ; 
hence,  although  the  cost  of  Uving  had  increased  considerably,  the  ulti- 
mate wages  that  remained  to  the  labourer  were  higher  durmg  this 
period  than  at  any  time  skice  the  foundation  of  the  Coloiky.  These 
rates  were  not,  however,  long  maintained.  The  position  of  the  mechank; 
in  the  towns  was  somewhat  different  frcan  that  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  the  bush.  The  former,  besides  having  to  bear  tibe  cost  ol 
clothing  himself,  was  obliged  to  rent  a  house  to  live  in  or  to  hire  lodgingsy 
and  to  purchase  food  and  fuel ;  but  a  mechanic  earning  £125  per  year 
could  allow  i>62  to  cover  the  expenses  of  his  own  rations^  in^uding 
bread,  meat,  tea^  and  sugar,  and  house  rent,  fuel  and  clc^dng,  and  he 
would  still  have  £63  left  with  which  to  provide  for  a  wife  and  fam£y^ 
and  this  was  a  considerable  advance  on  the  labour  conditions^  of  the 
preceding  periody  or  what  were  obtaining  in  En^and. 

The  opening  years  of  the  period  were  marked  by  the  floating  of 
assurance,  auction,  st^im  navigartion,  and  other  joint  atoek  companies^ 
aAd  by  general  speculative  activity.  Capital  for  investment  on  behalf  o^ 
English  companies  and  on  private  account  was  abundant.  The  cessation 
of  transportation,  however,  though  it  ultimfltely  proved  advantageous 
to  the  community,  had  an  immediate  result  in  stop^ng  the  expenditure 
in  the  Colony  of  large  sums  from  the  British  Exchequer ;  the  eflfeet»o£ 
this  cessation  of  expenditure  became  visible  almost  simultaneously  with 
a  reaction  after  the  inflation  of  1839  and  the  following  year.  Prices 
fell,  property  became  deprecistted  in  value,  and  ruin  impended.  The 
action  of  the  Government  helped  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  The 
proceeds  of  the  land  sales,  amounting  at  one  time  to  fully  £360,000, 
were  lodged  in  the  banks,  and  the  highest  rates  of  interest  were  exacted ; 
hence  the  banks  were  obliged  to  reissue  in  discounts  the  proceeds  of 
these  identical  sales,  the  original  purchase-money  for  which  was  repre- 
sented by  paper.  When  the  bounty  system  of  immigration  was  at  its 
height,  the  Government  drew  out  their  deposits  almost  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  lodged  them.  This  course  of  procedure  obliged  the  banks  to 
suddenly  restrict  their  discounts,  and  it  also  gave  the  initial  downward 
impulse  to  the  money  market. 

It  was  the  fashion  at  the  time  to  attribute  all  the  reverses  suffered 
by  the  Colony  to  a  cessation  of  the  system  of  assignment  of  bond 
labour ;  but  this  was  obviously  not  the  case,  although  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  condition  of'  aflGedrs  was  temporarily  made  more  acute 
by  the  policy  of  the  Government.  The  period  was  one  of  commercial 
and  social  transition  and  adjustment,  during  which  fresh  financial 
and  industrial  conditions  were  being  arranged,  and  the  community 
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was  unoonsokmslj  preparing  itself  for  rast  changes  and  new  develop- 
ments. Repudiation  was  the  order  of  the  daj,  ind  hundreds  availed 
themselyes  of  the  insolvency  law,  wh^  came  into  operation  on  the 
1st  Felnraary,  1842,  and  was  designated  by  ibe  satirists  of  Uie  time  as 
"Burton's  Purge,''  in  allusion  to  the  author  of  the  legislaticm.  A  list  of 
the  insolvents  in  Sydney  and  its  ne^hboorhood,  from  the  last-mentioned 
date  to  the  4th  August  oi  the  same  3rear,  a  period  of  six  months  and  four 
days,  covered  a  sheet  larger  than  a  page  of  the  Mommg  Herald,  and 
comprised  the  names  of  392  perscHis  and  firms.  The  liabilities  of  some 
of  the  estates  were,  ccmsidering  the  times,  enormous,  ranging  from  five 
to  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  while  one 
failure  was  for  £175,235.  The  total  amount  of  the  liabilities  of  these 
392  insolvents  was,  in  round  numbers,  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling, 
although  many  of  them  were  able  to  show  good  assets.  From  the  1st 
February,  1842,  to  the  31st  December,  1843,  the  insolv^itt  numbered 
no  less  than  1,135;  and  of  these  600  belonged  to  the  eleven  months 
ending  liie  31st  December,  1842,  and  535  to  the  succeeding  year. 
During  1843  a  local  ordinance  was  passed  for  the  abolition  of  incar- 
ceration for  debt,  and  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  April  ol  the 
same  year. 

The  failures  caused  credit  to  sustain  a  general  and  severe  shock ; 
there  was  an  extreme  contraction  of  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  a 
total  absence  of  speculation  in  business,  and,  consequently,  a  great 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  legitimate  transactions.  Vigorous  ^Ebrts 
were  made  to  realise  funds  for  the  disdiarge  of  existing  debts,  and 
property  was  forced  into  the  market  for  sale  until  purchasers  could 
hardly  be  found  at  any  price,  and  the  inevitable  result  was  that  persons 
known  to  be  possessed  of  large  properties  were  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements.  In  most  of  the  country  districts  orders  on  Sydney  agents 
were  the  means  of  circulation  used  by  the  settlers,  and  when  these  no 
longer  passed  current,  as  in  times  of  confidence  and  prosperity,  specie 
(which  did  not  really  exist)  was  demanded,  and  thus  great  sacrifices 
were  rendered  compulsory,  because  property,  though  of  intrinsic  worth, 
possessed  no  exchangeable  value.  Historians  of  the  period  narrate  cases 
of  enforced  sales  in  which  sheep  fetched  very  small  prices,  sometimes 
as  little  as  6d.  being  obtained  for  them,  while  cattle  occasionally  realised 
as  little  as  7s.  6d.,  and  valuable  horses  only  £3  each. 

The  Legislative  Council,  imagining  that  l^e  very  exntence  of  the 
Colony  was  threatened  by  the  prevailing  state  of  things,  sought  to 
**  avert  ruin"  (to  use  their  own  expression)  by  "  pledging  the  public 
credit,"  but  the  Governor  refused  the  Royal  assent  to  the  Bill  passed 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  then  proposed  to  issue  Treasury  bills,  but  the 
Council  would  not  entertain  the  idea.  The  failure  of  the  Bank  of 
Australia,  the  lialnlity  of  whose  shareholders  was  unlimited,  brou^t 
affairs  to  a  crisis,  and  it  was  proposed  to  relieve  the  shareholders  by  a 
Bill  empowering  the  bank  to  dispose  of  its  assets  by  a  public  lottery. 
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No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  lotteries  in  general,  but  it  was  con- 
tended that  if  the  goods  of  proprietors  of  the  bank  were  seized  under 
execution,  the  bailiff  would  be  seen  in  possession  of  one  house  in  every  ten 
in  Sydney,  and  the  result  would  be  a  panic  which  would  altogether 
annihilate  the  value  of  property.  Under  pressure  of  such  an  argument 
as  this,  the  "  Lottery  Bill"  passed,  but  was  disallowed  by  the  British 
authorities.  The  necessity  of  the  case  was  so  urgent,  however,  that  the 
lottery  took  place,  and  was  successfully  completed  before  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  could  interfere  to  prevent  it. 

When  matters  were  at  their  worst,  and  the  price  of  sheep  had  fallen, 
as  a  common  quotation,  to  Is.  per  head,  there  was  made  what  was  hailed 
as  a  "  great  discovery,  "  viz.,  the  boiling  down  of  sheep  exclusively  for 
tallow,  for  which  product  there  was  then  a  good  market  in  Europe. 
The  price  of  sheep  was  thus  raised  to  3s.  or  4s.  per  head,  5s.  or  6s.  worth 
of  tallow  being  obtained  by  the  process  of  boiling  down.  Consequently, 
in  a  brief  space  of  time  tallow  began  to  occupy  a  chief  place  as  an 
article  of  export  with  wool  and  coal.  Other  staple  products  were  sperm 
oil,  black  whale  and  sea-elephant  oil,  seal-skins,  wattle-bark,  salt  beef, 
hides,  sheep-skins,  and  kangaroo-skins.  The  meat-canning  industry 
was  attempted  by  Mr.  Sizar  Elliott,  of  Charlotte-place,  Sydney,  and  by 
Mr.  Laidley,  but  it  was  not  a  success  financially,  although  the  preserved 
meats  were,  it  is  said,  of  excellent  quality. 

Commercial  relations  were  opened  up  during  the  period  with  Hong 
Kong,  as  well  as  with  British  India ;  and  the  trade,  which  was  princi-^ 
pally  in  horses,  was  of  a  profitable  character.  For  some  of  the 
general  exports  of  the  Colony,  the  prices  ruling  in  the  London  market 
in  the  year  1840  were  as  follow  : — Bark  (mimosa),  per  ton,  XI 1  to  £12 ; 
gum  (Hno),  per  cwt.,  £20  to  £30 ;  hides,  per  lb.,  3|d.  to  4|d.  ;  oil 
(southern),  per  tun,  £24  to  £25  10s. ;  sperm  oil,  per  tun,  £110  to  £111 ; 
whalebone,  per  ton,  £135 ;  wool,  per  lb.,  lOd.  to  2s.  7d. ;  and  cedar,  per 
foot,  4^d.  to  5|d.  During  the  year  1839,  the  exports  of  the  product  of 
the  southern  fisheries  comprised  12,029  tuns  of  black  oil,  valued  at 
£41,341,  despatched  principally  to  Great  Britain ;  and  12,079  tuns  of 
sperm  oil,  valued  at  £1 1 1,280.  The  fisheries  were,  however,  an  industry 
which  the  Colony  was  outgrowing,  and  they  were  being  eclipsed  in  the 
value  of  their  export  by  wool.  In  the  year  1 840  the  product  of  the  fisheries 
exported  was  valued  at  £224,144,  while  the  wool  exported  was  valued  at 
£566,112,  and  the  latter  thenceforward  began  to  be  regarded  as  the 
leading  staple  of  the  Colony.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period  the 
whale  and  seal  fisheries  became  gradually  diverted  from  Sydney  control 
into  the  hands  of  Americans,  who  subsequently  absorbed  almost  the 
entire  industry  in  Southern  watera.  Some  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries 
continued  to  find  their  way  to  Sydney  for  re-export  after  the  industry 
ceased  to  be  prominently  an  Australian  one,  but  even  this  advantage  to 
the  port  ceased  shortly  after  the  gold  discovery. 
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Fourth  Industrial   Period,  1843-1852. 

This  epoch  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  Colony  is  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  names  of  Sir  George  Gipps  and  Sir  Charles  Augustus 
Fitzroy.  The  closing  years  of  the  previous  period  were,  as  just  narrated, 
marked  by  financial  failures  and  general  insolvency.  It  was  a  time  when 
a  live  sheep  was  found  to  be  worth  less  than  the  fat  of  a  dead  one ;  when 
wool  had  fallen  50  per  cent,  in  price  in  the  London  market;  when  the  pro- 
fit derived  from  the  whaling  industry  was  suffering  a  serious  shrinkage  ; 
when  all  commercial  activity  was  in  a  condition  of  languishment,  and 
speculation  was  practically  at  an  end. 

Although  the  year  1843  ushered  in  a  period  of  depression  and  long* 
continued  distress,  an  intermittent  system  of  immigration  was  carried  on, 
but  not  nearly  to  the  extent  desired  by  the  settlers.  Nevertheless, 
while  the  Legislative  Council  was  petitioning  for  the  continuous  intro- 
duction of  a  due  supply  of  shepherds  and  agricultural  labourers,  the 
Government  during  the  same  year  was  compelled  to  give  employment 
to  a  great  number  of  labourers.  Many  workers  left  the  Colony  for 
Valparaiso  and  other  places,  and  certain  discontented  immigrants  had 
departed  from  Port  Phillip  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  it  was  not  labour  which  was  hard  to  obtain,  but  "  cheap" 
labour,  and  to  meet  this  demand  various  expedients  were  resorted  to,  the 
one  finding  most  favour  being  the  proposal,  revived  from  time  to  time, 
to  introduce  hill  coolies  from  India.  This  proposition  was,  however, 
not  only  opposed  by  the  people  of  the  Colony,  but,  as  before  stated,  the 
Secretary  of  State  refused  to  it  the  sanction  of  the  British  authorities. 

The  demand  for  labour  at  this  period  was  confined  almost  wholly  to 
shepherds  and  other  pastoral  workers  and  domestics.  The  Governor, 
in  despatches  under  date  of  August  and  September,  1843,  stated  that 
in  Sydney  considerable  numbers  of  workmen  had  been  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  consequence  of  the  check  that  the  building  trade  had 
received  by  the  general  pecuniary  distress  and  the  reduction  in  house- 
rents,  and  he  added  that  the  arrival  of  immigrants  in  any  great  numbers 
under  such  circumstances  must  prove  injurious  to  all  parties.  The 
policy,  however,  pursued  by  the  Legislature,  which  represented  exclusively 
the  interests  of  the  propertied  class,  was  to  promote  competition  in  the 
ranks  of  labour  by  excessive  immigration.  During  the  year  1844,  as 
many  as  10,000  and  12,000  immigrants  were  demanded  as  an  annual 
"  export"  from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  the  sales  from  the  waste-lands 
of  the  Colony  had  practically  ceased,  and  there  was  no  other  fund  from 
which  the  passage  of  immigrants  could  be  paid,  and  great  discontent 
was  manifested  because  the  British  Government  entered  into  a  contract 
for  the  free  transmission  of  only  4,000  adults.  In  1846  requests  were 
made  by  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  despatch  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  New  South  Wales  of  12,500  emigrants  annually,  to  be 
made  up  of  4,000  or  more  men,  an  equal  number  of  women,  and,  in  the 
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case  of  married  couples,  of  an  equal  proportion  of  children ;  the  same 
ratio  of  immigration  to  be  continued  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years.  The  (xovemcw:  recommended  that  the  immigrants  imported  at 
the  public  expense  during  the  year  in  question  should  number  4,000 ; 
and  during  the  ensuing  two  j<ears  9,000.  The  fact  is,  that  elaborate 
calculations  were  for  ever  being  made  of  a  pr<^>ortionate  occupation  of 
new  lands,  and  a  proportionate  inc^'ease  in  flocks  and  herds,  based  on 
ihe  experience  of  past  prosperous  periods.  No  allowance  was  made  for 
the  possibility  of  the  new  areas  opened  up  turning  out  sterile,  arid,  and 
unadapted  for  grazing  purposes  ;  no  discount  was  allowed  for  flood  or 
drought,  or  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  staple  ;  hence  the  requisitions  for 
the  introduction  of  labour  for  years  al^ad  were  nearly  always  based 
upcm  an  over-estimate,  and  the  unfortunate  immigrants  were,  of  course, 
the  principal  sufferers. 

Many  of  the  large  stock-holders  of  this  period  were  enthusiastically  in 
&vour  of  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  the  assignment  of  bond  labour, 
although  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  were  naturally  just  as  keen' 
opponents  as  the  property-owners  were  advocates  of  that  policy.  The 
scheme  of  compromise  in  this  regard  proposed  by  the  British  GUjvem- 
ment  met  with  little  ^vour  from  either  party,  and  the  idea  of  making 
the  Colony  a  probationary  dumping-ground  for  holders  of  tickets-of-leave, 
who  had  been  provisionally  punished  in  the  English  hulks  prior  to  being 
deported  on  a  sojourn  of  a  reformatory  character  in  a  distant  colony, 
among  a  rapidly-increasing  free  community,  was  scouted  with  vehemence 
on  nearly  every  side,  although  an  influential  minority  worked  steadily 
for  its  accomplishment.  It  was  g^ierally  argued  that  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  must  utterly  destroy  the  value  of  free  labour  and  annihilate 
wages,  while  the  mere  fact  that  New  South  Wales  had  managed  to  slip 
her  eadiy  shackles  was  held  by  many  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
resisting  any  attempt  to  reimpose  them,  no  matter  what  euphemism 
might  be  adopted  to  cloak  the  movement. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  flockmasters  held  the  view — a  perfectly 
reasonable  one — that  while  the  morale  of  the  probationers  would  be 
no  better,  and  probably,  on  account  of  greater  license,  much*  worse 
than  that  of  the  assigned  servants  of  a  former  day,  their  own  punitive 
control  over  their  labourers  would  be  very  much  less.  The  free 
immigrants,  compelled  to  work  for  their  living  as  employes  of 
others,  scented  dangerous  competitors,  whose  introduction  into  the 
Colony  might  result  in  a  depreciated  wage ;  and  the  employers  of  the 
emancipated  class  saw  only  the  revival  of  a  caste  reproach,  and  the 
recrud^cence  of  hated  social  distinctions.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
imagined  that  Lord  Stanley  and  Earl  Grey  acted  with  any  special 
inconsiderateneas  in  continuing  the  transportation  of  convicts  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  great  employers,  the 
absorbers  of  "  abundant  and  cheap  labour,"  were  the  real  rulers  of  the 
country.     From  their  ranks  were  chosen  the  members  of  the  Legislative 
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CoQBcil ;  i^ney  had  tkub  ear  <d  tiw  Qovtamar ;  and  Uie  (Governor,  in  turn, 
had  ike  ear  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  ihe  OolonieB ;  while  the  English 
authorities  were  only  too  anxious  to  relieve  the  ov^-crowded  eondition 
of  their  gaols.  Two  powerful  interests,  therefore,  were  allied  in  an 
effort  to  re-establish  transportation  and  the  system  of  asagmnent.  To 
meet  ^is  threatening  combination,  a  nmnber  of  public  meetings  were 
held  in  Sydney  under  the  autoes  of  the  Anti-transp(»rtation  League, 
and  an  ov^rwh^ming  ezpresuon  of  popular  o{union,  most  vehemently 
adveorse  to  the  scheme,  was  given ;  nevertheless  the  British  Crovemment, 
under  the  advice  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  persisted  in  its  endeavours  to 
force  prisoners  upon  the  unwilling  inhabitants  of  the  Colony. 

Several  ship-loads  of  convicts  were  sent  out,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  land  them  in  at  the  new  settlement  at  Port  Phillip.  The  settlers  th^re, 
however,  would  not  tolerate  the  proceeding,  whereupon  the  ships 
were  compelled  to  leave  for  Sydney  and  Moreton  Bay.  One  of  the 
vessels,  named  the  Hashemy,  cast  anchor  in  Port  Jackson,  on  the  Sth 
June,  1649,  and  there  instantly  ensued  a  serious  contest  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  Executiva  Immediately  upon  the  fact  becoming 
publicly  known  that  the  Hashemy  was  ofi  the  ELeads  with  convicts 
on  board,  the  people  c^  the  metrc^pc^  were  lashed  into  a  fever  of 
excitement,  and  a  great  public  meeting  was  forthwith  convened  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  this  pressing  emergency,  as  it 
was  universally  considered.  The  result  was  that  the  Government  saw 
fit  to  forbid  the  landing  of  the  prisoners  at  that  time,  not  caring  to  face 
the  obloquy  and  public  indignation  which  the  adqption  of  any  otiier 
course  would  certainly  have  brought  upon  them.  As,  however,  the  Has- 
hemy could  not  be  sent  back,  and  her  prisoners  could  not  permanently 
remain  on  board,  a  compromise  was  entered  into.  The  {^isoners  were 
removed  from,  the  ship,  and  a  large  number  s^it  to  Moreton  Bay,  in 
order  that  the  setUers  in  that  district  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
hiring  -^i&m.  The  remainder  were  allowed  to  be  ass^ed  to  various 
persons  in  the  Colony,  thou^  it  was  stipulated  that  the  men  should 
not  be  landed  in  Sydney,  nor  employed  in  l^e  county  of  Cumberland. 

The  Legislative  Council  afterwards  proceeded  to  ti^Le  action  in  the 
matter,  and  a  resolution  was  prepared  to  the  effect  ^'  that  an  address 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  the  Order-in-Council  which 
dedared  New  South  Wales  a  Colony  to  which  convicts  might  be  sent, 
be  at  once  revoked.''  The  adjournment  of  the  Coun<al  was,  however, 
agreed  to  before  the  motion  could  be  put.  In  consequence  of  this  partial 
shelving  of  the  question  a  great  public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  was 
decided  to  petition  the  Council  to  use  its  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent 
the  revival  of  traniE^rtation  in  any  form.  The  petition,  within  a  short 
dme,  was  signed  by  upwards  of  35,000  persons,  or  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  i^  population  of  Sydney.  There  was  no  resisting  this  mani- 
festation of  public  opinicm,  and  the  pro-transportaUon  members  tempo- 
rarily withdrew  from  the  Council,  wheieupcm  the  motion  just  stated 
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was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  address  to  the  Queen  was  ia,cc6rdingly 
transmitted.  The  Order-in-Council  was  revoked,  and  transportation  to 
New  South  Wales  was  thus,  after  many  years  of  fretful  agitation  on 
both  sides,  finally  abolished. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  convict  from  the  stage  of  industrial 
life,  the  immigrant  became  an  object  of  greater  attention  than  ever 
before.  Various  schemes  were  mooted  by  the  sheep  and  cattle  breeders 
to  procure  labour  at  the  old  rates.  One  of  these  schemes  was  the  intro- 
duction of  expired-sentence  men  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  associ- 
ations were  formed  for  the  purpose,  both  in  the  parent  Colony  and  at 
Port  Phillip.  That  the  efforts  of  the  associations  were  not  ineffective 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  given  in  a  return  printed  by  order  of  the  Council, 
that  in  1847  the  number  of  persons  leaving  Van  Diemen's  Land  for 
the  other  colonies  amounted  to  4,787 ;  in  1848,  to  3,799  ;  in  1849,  to 
4,617  ;  in  1850,  to  4,146;  and  in  1851,  to  6,931  ;  or  a  total  for  live 
years  of  24,280. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  and  in  consequence  of  the  decHne  of 
several  of  the  leading  industries,  a  new  view  began  to  be  taken  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales,  inclusive,  of  course,  of 
the  northern  sub-tropical  districts  of  what  has  since  become  the  Colony 
of  Queensland  ;  and  regulations  were  issued  with  the  view  of  promoting 
the  introduction  of  foreigners  to  cultivate  such  commodities  as  wine, 
oil  and  silk,  which  could  not  be  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
for  the  tending  or  manufacture  of  which  skilled  labourers  could  not 
consequently  be  obtained  in  the  mother  country.  Such  colonists,  there- 
fore, as  desired  to  employ  their  land  and  capital  in  the  production  of 
the  commodities  indicated,  were  offered  by  the  Government  a  bounty  of 
£36  for  a  married  man  and  his  wife  (the  age  of  neither  of  whom  should 
exceed  50  years),  and  a  bounty  of  £18  for  each  child,  male  or  female, 
above  the  age  of  14  years,  accompanying  both  parents,  or  one  of  them. 
It  was  recognised  that  the  definition  of  the  foreign  labourers  for  whom 
bounties  would  be  allowed  was  necessarily  impossible,  and  any  attempt 
at  such  definition  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  object  in  view — 
to  provide  a  supply  of  labour  requisite  for  the  progressive  development 
of  the  capacities  of  the  soil  as  they  might  from  time  to  time  become 
known.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  Government  intended  to  limit 
the  allowance  to  such  labourers  as  were  requisite  for  raising  articles  which 
were  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  for  bringing  them  into  their  simplest 
marketable  shape.  In  illustration  of  this  principle,  wine  and  silk  were 
instanced,  viz.,  that  in  the  case  of  the  former,  bounties  should  be  offered 
for  every  description  of  labourers  necessary  for  the  culture  of  the  grape^ 
and  the  manufacture  and  casking  of  wine  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
for  all  labourers  required  for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  raw 
material,  but  not  for  its  manufacture.  Under  this  regulation,  bounties 
were  not  allowed  for  such  persons  as  overseers,  nor  for  any  labourers 
obtainable  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  number  of  each  class  of  immigrants  forwarded  to  the  Colony, 
and  arriving  in  8jdney  during  the  course  of  a  year  (1848),  is  i^CKsm  in 
the  following  table  : — 


CIms  of  InuanigrMitt. 


Malet.       Females. 


Agricultural  labourefs  

Shepherds 

Other  labourers  employed  in  the  manageoMiit  of  atock  or  culti- 
vation of  the  soil    

Domestic  servants  , 

Mechanics  engaged  in  erecting  buildings  or  in  obtaining  or  pre< 
paring  building  materiahi 

Tradespeople  engaged  in  preparing  or  telliog  articles  of  food  .., 

Tradespeople  engaged  in  making  articles  of  clothing 

Other  tradespeople,  mechanics,  etc , 


Total 2,741       1,6«2 


A  curious  fact  of  this  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  return  to  England 
of  expired-sentence  men.  While  the  Government  were  vainly  peti- 
tioning for  immigrant  labour,  the  expense  of  the  introduction  of 
which  they  were  prepared  partially  to  bear,  acclimatised  and  experi^iced 
workers  were  leaving  the  Colony  as  rapidly  as  they  could,  and  paying 
their  own  pctssage-money  to  the  mothmr  country. 

About  the  year  1849  the  emigration  from  Australia  to  Califomia, 
which  had  set  in  as  a  result  of  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  this  State, 
began  to  grow  more  and  more  noticeable.  In  the  month  of  July,  during 
three  weeks,  three  vessels  sailed,  conveying  from  Sydney  upwcurds  of  100 
passengers.  In  1850  the  desire  to  emigrate  to  California  had  become 
general,  and  the  most  stringent  regulations  were  found  to  be  necessary 
to  prevent  overcrowding  on  the  outgoing  vessels.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1851  twelve  ships  left  Port  Jackson,  conveying  to  the  new 
gold-fields  of  America  1,684  passengers,  many  of  whom  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Colony  at  the  expense  of  the  Land  Fund.  This 
migration  was  not,  however,  exactly  a  real  exodus.  Numbers  of  genuine 
settlers  doubtless  left  the  country  during  the  long  period  of  depression, 
dazzled  by  a  rising  star  of  fortune  in  the  east ;  but  many  who  left  the 
Colony  were  persons  who  had  simply  made  the  bounty  system  of 
emigration  to  Australia  the  means  of  proceeding  at  a  smaller  cost  to 
the  gold-fields  in  western  America,  In  1851,  when  gold  was  discovered 
also  in  New  South  Wales,  the  tide  of  immigration  to  the  Colony  not 
only  set  in  in  a  steady  volume,  but  the  impulse  to  emigrate  from 
Australia  was  arrested,  and  California,  in  the  matter  of  population, 
ceased  to  profit  at  the  Colony's  expense. 

Wages  varied  very  considerably  during  the  period  under  review. 
Different  contemporary  authorities  give  different  accounts  ;  but  the  rate 
of  wages  depended,  no  doubt,  upon  the  distance  of  a  district  from  the 
seaport,  and  its  accessibility  to  Sydney  or  to  Melbourne.     In  Jthe  Port 
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Phillip  District,  for  instance,  wages  appear  to  have  been  higher  at  this 
time  than  in  New  South  Wales  proper,  and  they  varied  very  much  even 
in  the  parent  Colony.  In  the  southern  districts,  during  the  year  1843, 
station  servants,  hut-keepers,  and  shepherds  received  il8  per  annum 
with  rations ;  in  the  more  central  districts  shepherds'  wages  ranged 
from  £15  to  £20  per  annum,  together  with  rations  ;  and  the  wages  of 
some  classes  of  farm  labourers,  such  as  good  ploughmen,  from  £20  to 
£25.  Domestic  servants  received  from  £12  to  £15,  and  even  £20, 
"  according  to  abilities."  The  wages  of  artisans  were,  in  1845,  quoted 
at  rates  varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  a  day  ;  and  employment  more- 
ever,  even  at  such  low  remuneration,  was  exceedingly  difficult  to 
obtain.  In  1849,  while  the  mechanics  of  Sydney  were  suffering  great 
distress  for  lack  of  employment  in  their  respective  trades,  and  were  being 
roughly  censured  by  the  local  press  because  they  would  not  go  into  the 
bush  and  labour  as  hut-keepers  and  "  rouseabouts,"  newly-arrived 
immigrants  were  being  engaged  at  the  following  rates  : — Single  girls  as 
domestics,  5s.  per  week  and  rations  ;  general  farm-labourers,  from  £16 
to  £18  per  year  and  rations;  and  ploughmen  at  from  £20  to  £25  per 
year  and  rations,  house,  water  and  fuel  found.  In  some  cases  ex- 
perienced shepherds,  who  thoroughly  knew  the  conditions  of  the  climate, 
and  the  variations  of  pasturage,  received  £30  a  year  and  rations.  In 
the  year  1850  stockmen  and  shepherds  received  from  £15  to£18a 
year ;  bullock-drivers  and  ploughmen,  from  £18  to  £20 ;  and  male 
domestic  servants  from  £17  to  £22  ;  in  all  cases,  of  course,  inclusive 
of  rations,  lodgings,  fuel,  and  water. 

In  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  average  medium  rate  of  wages 
for  each  year  during  the  entire  epoch,  may  be  traced  the  emergence  of 
the  Colony  from  the  depression  of  1843  to  the  hopeful  new  conditions 
of  1852  :— 


Trade  or  CaUing. 


1843.    1844.    1845.    1846.    1847.    1848.    1840.    1850.    1851.    1852. 


Males,  per  day,  without  board  and  lodging. 


Carpenters  ... 

Smiths 

Masons 

Bricklayers 

Wheelwrights 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

a  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

5    0 

4    0 

4    0 

5    2 

5    6 

5    3 

4    9 

4    6 

6    5 

5    0 

4    0 

4    3 

5    2 

5    6 

5    3 

4    0 

4    6 

6    8 

5    0 

4    0 

4    0 

5    2 

5    6 

5    3 

4    0 

4    6 

7    8 

6    0 

4    0 

4    0 

5    2 

5    6 

5    3 

4    9 

4    6 

6    0 

4    0 

3    6 

3    3 

4    8 

5    0 

6    3 

4    0 

4    6 

6    4 

8.  d. 
9    0 


MaleSt  per  annum,  vnth  board  and  lodging. 
I     £ 

Farm  labourers 16 

Shepherds   J    14 

Females,  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

15 

18 

20 

23 

21 

18 

14 

17 

20 

23 

21 

18 

£ 
18 
18 


£ 
20 
20 


£ 
28 


-Cooks    

15 
15 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 

15 
15 
12 
10 
12 
10 
10 

18 
15 
15 
12 
16 
12 
12 

20 
17 
17 
15 
16 
16 
16 

22 
17 
19 
16 
18 
17 
17 

21 
17 
18 
14 
16 
16 
16 

17 
14 
15 
9 
12 
12 
12 

17 
13 
16 
9 
14 
11 
11 

20 
16 
16 
9 
16 
13 
13 

22 

Housemaids    

16 

Laundresses    

20 

l^'ursemaids    

16 

Oeneral  servants   

17 

Farm-house  servants   

Dairy-women 

14 
14 
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Kations,  valued  at  aboat  £12  per  annum,  were  supplied  to  such 
employes  as  station  servants,  hut-keepers  and- shepherds.  The  weekly 
ration,  as  stated  by  a  Select  Committee  on  Immigration,  comprised  10  lb. 
meat,  10  lb.  flour,  2  J  lb.  sugar,  some  tobacco,  and  \  lb.  tea.  If  wages  were 
low  during  the  first  portion  of  the  period,  so  also  were  provisions,  and 
the  cost  of  living  was  very  considerably  reduced,  bread  seUing  at  from 
2id.  to  3d.  the  2-lb.  loaf ;  meat,  from  2d.  to  3d.  per  lb.  ;  sugar,  from 
2^d.  to  3d. ;  and  wheat,  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  bushel ;  while  dairy  produce 
and  vegetables  were  plentiful  and  cheap.  In  1844  beef  and  mutton  in 
Sydney  were  sold  retail  at  1  Jd.  and  2d.  per  lb.,  and  other  commodi- 
ties were  proportionately  cheap.  The  following  are  Sydney  market 
quotations  for  the  year  mentioned  : — 

Pumpkins,  per  doz 28, 


Wheat,  per  bushel 28.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 

Maize,  per  bushel    Is.  Od.  ,,  Is.  4d. 

Oats,  per  bushel 28.  Od.  „  28.  6d. 

Barley,  per  bushel  2s.  6<l.  „  Ss.  Od. 

Bread,  per  2-lb.  loaf   2d. 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb...08.  lOd.  to  Is.  Od. 

„        salt,  per  lb 9d. 

Flour,  per  ton    £8  to  £8  lOs. 

Potatoes,  per  ton  £1  10s.  to  £2 

Eggs,  per  dozen  6d.  to  8d. 

Peas,  per  peck 6d.  „  Sd. 


Beef,  per  qr. ,  per  lb 

retail,  per  lb....08.  lAd, 
Os.  3d. 


.08.  OJd.  to  Os.  0|d. 
■        Os.  2d. 


Veal,  per  lb Os.  3d.  „  Os.  3id. 

Poultry,  per  pair 28.  Od.  ,,28.  6d. 

Rabbits,  per  pair 48.  6d.  „  5s.  Od. 

Sheep,  each 60.  Od.  „  Ss.  Od. 

Fat  cattle,  per  head.. .£2  58.  „  £2  158. 
Milch-cows  (including 

calves),  per  head  £1  15s.  ,,  £3  158. 


In  1845  flour  was  quoted  at  £10  per  ton,  cattle  at  £1  per  head,  and 
sheep  at  5s.  per  head.  Provisions  appear  to  have  remained  fairly 
cheap,  throughout  the  period,  in  all  parts  of  the  Colony.  In  1847 
Melbourne  market  quotations  gave  potatoes  as  selling  retail  at  3s.  6d. 
to  4s.  per  cwt. ;  most  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  at  low  rates  ; 
geese  and  turkeys  at  from  6s.  to  7s.  each ;  ducks  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 
per  pair ;  fowls,  from  3s.  to  3s.  9d.  per  pair ;  eggs,  at  from  Is.  6d.  to 
Is.  9d.  per  dozen ;  and  butter  at  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  In  the 
month  of  March,  1848,  wheat  was  quoted  in  Sydney  at  5s.  per  bushel ; 
meat  at  2d.  per  lb.,  and  tea  at  2s.  3d.  The  prices  of  provisions  in 
Sydney  markets  in  1849  were  according  to  the  following  rates  : — 


Wheat,  per  bushel 48.  Od.  to  48.  Sd. 

Maize,  per  bushel Is.  Sd. 

Flour,  tine,  per  ton  £11 

„        per  lb l}d. 

Potatoes,  per  ton £6 

Butter,  per  lb 8d.  to  QJd. 

Cheese,  per  lb 4d. 

Bacon  and  ham,  per  lb 4id. 


Geese,  per  pair    68. 

Ducks,  per  pair  4s. 

Fowls,  per  pair 2s.  to  3s. 

Beef,  per  lb 2d.  to  .3d. 

Mutton,  per  lb l^d.  to  3d. 

Veal,  per  lb 4d. 

Lamb,  per  lb.  4d. 


The  retail  prices  of  articles  in  general  use  were  as  follow : — Fresh 
butter,  Is.  per  lb.  ;  milk,  3d.  per  quart ;  candles  (colonial-made),  4d. 
per  lb. ;  cheese,  6d.  per  lb. ;  coffee.  Is.  Id.  per  lb. ;  tea,  2s.  per  lb. ; 
moist  sugar,  3d.  per  lb  ;  refined  sugar,  6d.  per  lb. ;  colonial  tobacco, 
9d.  per  lb. ;  and  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption  at  like  low 
prices.     A  sheep  could  be  purchased  at  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.,  and  a  milch- 
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cow  at  from  20s.  to  30s.  Iniihe  fall  of  the  year,  however,  fat  cattle  were 
quoted  at  j£5  per  head,  and  beef  and  mutton  were  sold  at  the  unusual 
prices  of  4d.  and  5d.  per  lb.,  "but  m««t<did  not  long  remain  so  dear.  In 
December,  1849,  prime  beetf  was  quoted  at  6s.  4d.  to  8s.  per  cwt.  ; 
mutton  was  selling  at  2d.  per  lb. ;  fat  stock  had  dwlined  to  50s.  a  head  ; 
and  wheat  was  quoted  at  Ss.  8d.  per  bushel.  In  1850  beef  was  retailed 
in  Sydn^  at  from  Id.  to  l^d.  per  lb. ;  tea  was  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  ;  sugar, 
2^d.  per  lb.  ;  and  wheat,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

House  rent  remained  comparatively  high,  notwithstanding  that 
building  was  at  a  standstill,  that  mechanics  were  looking  vainly  for 
employment,  and  that  house  property  had  fallen  33  per  cent,  in  vadue 
consequent  upon  the  emigration  of  people  to  California.  A  return 
dated  1849,  which  dealt  with  franchise  qualifications,  showed  that  there 
were  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Sydney  288  houses  with  a  rental 
of  under  £6  per  annum ;  1,493  with  a  rental  of  £5  and  under  iBlO  ; 
1,757  with  a  rental  of  from  XIO  to  £20  ;  and  4,204  with  a  rental  of 
X20  and  upwards. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1844  some  slight  reaction  was 
experienced  in  the  trade  of  the  Colony,  and  the  depressed  state  of 
local  interests  was  felt  to  be  reviving.  Contemporary  Writers  hailed 
the  new  year  as  a  fresh  starting-point  for  renewed  enterprise  and 
confidence  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  condition  of  things  was  in  no  way 
permanently  improved,  and  the  depression  shortly  afterwards  became 
more  pronounced  than  ever.  Australia,  however,  had  no  exceptional 
experience,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  local  disasters  were  but 
the  back-wash  of  the  wave  of  depression  which  rose  in  Europe.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  eastern  colonies  the  greatest  distress  was  felt,  and 
many  mercantile  houses  whose  credit  had  hitherto  been  undoubted,  and 
who  proudly  dated  their  establishment  from  the  foundation  of  the 
settlements,  were  laid  prostrate. 

Boiling-down,  meat-canning,  and  other  devices  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  revive  the  commerce  of  the  Colony  from  the  stagnation  and 
lethargy  into  which  it  had  fallen,  yet  notwithstanding  all  expedients 
affairs  steadily  became  gloomier,  prices  continued  seriously  to  decline, 
and  speculation  was  practically  at  a  standstill.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  to  what  depths  the  Colony  might  have  sunk  had  it  not  been 
for  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851,  when  the  face  of  everything,  as  if  at 
the  word  of  a  magician,  became  instantly  changed,  although  the  full 
influence  of  the  discoveries  was  not  felt  until  the  following  year. 

The  industries  during  this  period  comprised  sheep  and  cattle-breeding, 
whaling,  and  sealing,  coal-mining,  horse-breeding,  general  and  dairy  farm- 
ing, timber-getting,  and  gold-mining.  Boiling  down  sheep  and  cattle  for 
their  fat  was,  of  course,  only  an  effort  to  realise  something  on 
depreciated  stock — an  expedient  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  legiti- 
mate industry  at  all ;  while  the  southern  whale  fisheries  were  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.     Prom  time  to  time  small  vessels 
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were  sent  to  collect  tr^rang  on  the  northern  coast,  and  this  wae  subse- 
quently exported  to  China,  where  it  commanded  a  ready  market ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  industry  was  not  aufficiently  remunenitiYe,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  allowed  to  fall  ofil  The  production  of  tallow,  just  prior  to 
the  discov^y  of  gold,  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Colony's 
staple  industry.  In  the  fall  of  the  y&uc  1847  a  local  journal  bewailed 
the  fact  that  the  production  of  a  yearly  out^t  of  10,000  tons  of  tallow 
necessitated  the  lyau^tering  of  75,000  head  of  cattle  (sufficient  to  feed 
90,000  people  for  one  year,  at  the  proportion  of  10  lb.  of  meat  per 
week  each),  sokd  400,000  sheep  (sufficient  to  feed  40,000  people). 

The  manufticturing  progress  of  the  Colony  during  this  period  can 
be  fairly  gauged  by  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  various  industrial  establishments  from  IS29  to  1848  : — 

BMabliriimeiits.                                          1889.  1848. 

DistiOeries , 3  2* 

Rectifying  and  oompoiindiiig  artabUshnwitts 2 

Breweries  , 6  21 

Sugar  refining  works    2 

Soap  works    3(  |g 

Candle  factories    3( 

Tobacco  and  BnnfF  faotories » 4 

Cloth  factories  « ..,        6  6 

Hat-making  establishments 2  4 

Rope-works    4 

Tanneries   31  40 

Salt-workg ^ 2  2 

Salting  and  preserving  meat  works 5 

Gas-works  1 

Potteries 7 

Glass-works   1 

Smeltins-woike 1 

Lron  and  brass  foondries....^.*^ *.....««««^...       ......  13 

The  following  mills  were  also  at  work : — 

Steam-engine  corn-mills 4  65 

Windmills 16  26 

Watev-mills 10  43 

EhoaS'Siills    .^««...^..«^.......^ ....**.«.»«..  8  38 

The  Colony's  principal  exports  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  were 
wool,  tallow,  oil,  skins,  coal,  bark,  and  salt  beef ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
period,  gold  was  added. 

Fifth  Industeial  Pebiod,  1852-1858. 

The  fifth  period  of  the  Colony's  industrial  history  extends  from 
the  year  1852  to  1858,  wkl  is  properly  the  period  of  gold-hunting 
throughout  the  eastern  Australian  Colonies,  and  even  in  New  Zealand. 
It  b^ns  Portly  altar  the  separation  from  the  mother  Colony  of  the 
Port  Phillip  District,  and  its  formation  into  a  separate  province  under 
the  name  of  Victoria,  and  closes  just  prior  to  a  subsequent  dismember- 
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ment,  in  which  originated  the  northern  Colony  of  Queensland.  The 
whole  epoch  may  be  summarised  as  one  of  rapid  growth  and  great 
change,  ushered  in  with  the  rush  for  gold,  and  ending  with  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  intense  excitement  and  the  stoppage  of  immigration.  The 
first  half  of  the  period  is  associated  with  the  concluding  years  of  Sir 
Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy's  term  of  office ;  the  second  half  with  a  portion 
of  Sir  William  Denison's  administration.  The  epoch  is  chiefly  interesting 
politically  on  account  of  the  initiation  of  responsible  government,  the 
first  elected  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  assembling  on  the  22nd 
May,  1856 ;  and  commercially,  because  of  the  construction  of  the  first 
railroad  in  the  Colony,  and  the  establishment  of  steam  communication 
with  Great  Britain,  the  Chusan,  the  first  steamer  from  England,  arriving 
in  Sydney  on  31st  August,  1852. 

The  discovery  of  gold  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  depression  of  the 
previous  period,  but  it  prepared  the  Colony,  by  the  creation  of  fictitious 
values,  for  another  depression,  and  effected  a  revolution  in  all  industrial 
relations.  According  to  contemporary  evidence,  the  supply  of  labour  in 
many  occupations  speedily  became  exhausted,  and  there  were  more 
persons  desirous  of  hiring  labourers  than  there  were  labourers  to  be 
hired.  The  diggings  drained  not  only  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  but 
Adelaide,  Hobart,  and  every  other  Australian  centre.  Most  branches 
of  industry  and  all  public  works  were  at  a  standstill.  In  1852  it  was 
estimated  that  no  fewer  than  fi-om  8,000  to  10,000  men  were  engaged 
in  gold-mining  in  New  South  Wales  alone.  In  1856,  when  the  output 
had  fallen  considerably,  the  number  of  gold-miners,  according  to  the 
figures  given  in  the  Census  returns  collected  during  that  year,  was  4,451. 
Mr.  Christopher  RoUeston,  then  Registrar-General,  insisted,  however^ 
that  these  figures  indicated  only  those  residing  on  the  gold-fields  on  the 
1st  March,  1856,  who  were  then  actually  engaged  in  digging  for  the 
precious  metal,  and  who  comprised  probably  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  number  that  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  were  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  their  usual  callings  to  try  their  luck  at  digging  for  gold.  As . 
bearing  upon  the  same  question,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  tha 
number  of  persons  who  found  employment  in  pastoral  pursuits  fell  from 
15,619  in  1851  to  12,387  in  1856,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  over 
a  million  in  sheep,  and  of  half  that  number  in  cattle.  The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  hands  was  not  due  to  improvements  effected  in  the 
management  of  station  properties,  but  to  the  desertion  of  shepherds  and 
persons  tending  cattle,  who  left  the  uneventful  life  of  the  pastoralist  to 
join  in  the  search  for  gold,  principally  in  the  neighbouring  Colony  of 
Victoria,  which  province  had  absorbed  over  30,000  persons,  chiefly 
able-bodied  adults,  who  had  crossed  the  river  Murray  to  the  gold-fields 
of  the  south,  and  had  never  returned. 

The  gold  fever  brought  to  Australia  not  only  young,  stalwart, 
enterprising  men  of  great  endurance,  and  capable  of  adapting  themselves 
to  almost  any  conditions  of  life,  but  also  multitudes  of  others  whose 
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chief  idea  was  that  wealth  could  be  acquired  almost  without  exertion. 
Unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  a  digger's  lot,  without  trade  or  pro- 
fession, and  capable  of  only  the  lightest  manual  labour,  they  mostly 
drifted  back  to  Sydney,  where  a  large  number  of  unemployed  had 
gathered  together  in  1858,  when  the  rush  to  the  Port  Curtis  gold- 
field  broke  out.  Joining  the  unemployed  from  the  mines  of  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  they  rushed  in  thousands  to  the  new  field,  no 
less  than  4,000  leaving  Sydney  in  the  space  of  a  month,  while  6,000 
went  from  other  parts  of  Australia.  A  few  weeks  sufficed  to  show 
that  the  Port  Curtis  gold-field  could  not  maintain  so  many,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  the  majority  left  for  Sydney,  where  they  roamed 
the  streets  disappointed  and  unemployed,  until  drawn  away  by  the 
attractions  of  other  rushes. 

During  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  inducing 
immigrants  to  come  to  the  Colony  from  the  United  Kingdom  as 
labourers  and  mechanics,  and  in  view  of  the  great  dearth  of  labour  in 
all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  there  was  a  considerable  advocacy 
for  the  importation  of  a  useful  class  of  foreigners,  particularly  Germans, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  any  number  of  men  from  Germany  could  be 
persuaded  to  emigrate  from  their  native  land  under  engagement  to 
refund  all  the  expenses  of  their  passage  out.  Many,  in  fact,  were  so 
imported,  under  two  years*  indentures,  at  X20  per  year,  binding  them- 
selves to  refund  XI 8,  the  cost  of  the  passage,  out  of  their  total  earnings. 
However,  systematic  emigration  to  New  South  Wales  from  a  European 
country  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  was  never  carried  into  eflfect 
on  any  comprehensive  scale.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  construction  of  a  railway,  the  Government  consented,  in 
the  year  1852,  to  allow  500  railroad  labourers  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  immigration  fund. 

The  rates  of  remuneration  for  ordinary  labour  were  on  the  increase  in 
each  of  the  Colonies,  and  many  branches  of  industry  were  coming  to 
a  standstill  for  lack  of  men  to  carry  them  on.  In  Adelaide,  for 
instance,  wages  were  not  only  daily  advancing,  but  settlers  were  glad  to 
hire  the  aborigines  of  the  Colony  to  gather  in  their  crops.  In  the 
sister  Colony  of  Victoria,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  and  bricklayers 
received,  in  1853,  15s.  per  day,  with  board  and  lodging ;  carpenters,  in 
town,  without  board  and  lodginj?,  28s.  per  day,  and  in  the  country  22s.  6d. ; 
masons,  in  town,  without  board  and  lodging,  26s.  9d.  per  day,  and  in  the 
country  258. ;  bricklayers,  in  town  and  in  country,  without  board  and 
lodging,  25s.  per  day  ;  and  smiths  and  wheelwrights,  in  town  and  in 
country,  without  board  and  lodging,  22s.  6d.  per  day.  In  1854  the  rates 
of  wages  ruling  were  quoted  as  follow : — Smiths,  in  country,  20s.  per  day ; 
masons,  in  country,  22s.  6d. ;  wheelwrights,  in  country,  24s.,  and  in  town, 
30s. ;  carpenters,  in  country,  23s.,  and  in  town,  25s ;  and  bricklayers,  in 
country,  25s.,  and  in  town  30s.,  without  board  and  lodging  in  each  case. 
But  in  Victoria  wages  were  much  higher  than  in  the  parent  Colony,  in 
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consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  mining  boom  and  the  absorp- 
^on.  of  nearly  all  enterprise  and  all  available  la^ur  in  the  one  direction 
6it  gold-getting. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ruling  rates  o£  wages  in  N^ew  South 
Wales  during  lie  period,  taking  only  the  most  prominent  tarades.  To 
illustn^te  the  vast  change  which  a  few  years  made,  the  rates  for  1851 
are  also  given  :— 


'hade  or  Otdliflfft 


18». 


185& 


1851 


lS64k 


1655.    I    1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


Maiies,  per  day^  wUhtmt  bOMii^md  lodffinff. 


Bricklayers 

Blacksmiths .  .^ 

Oar)>efiter8. > . . .. 

Coopers  ...... v. ^... •..•.-... 

OabinetmakiBrs 

Farriers  .  .■.- -.-. . , 

Plumbers  and  glaziers  — 

Joiners 

Jronfonnders '. .-. . 

Locksmiths , 

Quarrynien 

Shoemakers 

Wheelwrights 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Stonemasons 


s.  d. 

6  0 

6  8 

6  5 


7  8 


8.  d. 

9  0 

9  0 

0  0 


9  0 
9*  0 


s.  d. 

15  6 

12  9 

12  6 


8. 

25  to  30 16 
20  to  25 
16  to  20 
16  to  20 

15  to  20 
12  to  15 

16  to 

17  to  20 
16  to  20 

18  to  22 
18  to  ^ 


15  0 

16  0 


18  to  20 
25  to  30 
13tol6/8 
25  to  30 


to  25 
to  16 
tb  15 
to  12 
to  15 
to  12 
to  16 
to  16 
to  16 
tb  18 
to  18 
to  22 
to  16 
to  16 
to  14 


8. 
16  to  18 

8  to  13 
12  to  16 10 
12  to  1412 
12  to  15 

9  to  12 
12  to  15 
12  to  14 
12  to  14 
12  to  15 
l2/6tol5 
12  to  14 

12  to  14 

13  to  17 
10  to  12 


12/6tol6|l3 


to  16 
to  14 
to  12 
to  14 
to  14 
to  12 
to  15 
to  18 
to  13 
to  13 
to  16 
to  12 
to  14 
to  16 
to  12 
to  15 


s.  8. 

10/6  to  11/6 

10/6 

10  to  11 


10  to  11 
10, 6  to  11 


FemakSi  per  afnnwmt  loUh  hwvrA  and  lodging* 


Cooks 

£        £ 

16  to  25 

14  to  18 

7  to  12 

9  to  15 

U  to  18 

13 

13 

£        £^ 

18  to  25 

14  to  18 

15  to  18 

16  to  18 
16  to  18 

14 
14 

& 
24 
17 
20 
17 
18 
15 
15 

& 
28 
22 
28 
18 
26 
25 
25 

& 
28 
28 
28 
18 

2a 

22 
22 

A 
25 
21 
24 
18 
22 
20 
20 

17 
28 
18 
28 
19 
19 

26 

Housemaids 

23 

Laundresses 

26 

Nursemaids  

19 

General  serwmts. .... ... . . 

Farm-house  servants 

Dsttry -women  

25 
25 
26 

The  prices  of  all  sorts  of  provisions  and  of  all  articles  of  clothing  were, 
d'uring  this  golden  era,  largely  increased  ;  indeed,  there  was  hardly  a 
commodity  in  tiie  market,  whether  an  article  at  use  or  dt  luxury,  the 
pfdce  of  which  might  not  be  described  as  ^^  fancy."  In  1853  bread  sc^d 
art;  fi*om  3^.  to  4d.  per  lb.,  but  certain  lines  of  provisions  were  fairly 
reasonat>le ;  for  instance,  tea  was  quoted  at  Is.  4d.  per  lb,,  sugar  at  3^., 
fresh  nflpevt  at  3d.,  batter  at  Is.  3d;,  potatoes  at  Ss.  per  cwt,  brandy  at 
23s.  per  gallon,  and  imported  beer  ai  5s.  per  gaUon ;  flour,  however,  was 
quoted  at  3d.  per  lb.,  the  price  per  ton  ranging  between  £20  and  <£27. 

House-rent  rose,  of  course,,  with  t^  influx  oi  peculation,  the  number 
<$f  persons  requiring  re^adential  accommodation  being  so  much  in  excess 
of  habitable  dwellings  that  the  Census  of  1856  enumerates  no  fewer 
than  709  houses  as  being  in  occupa^aon  although  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  builder.  As  illustrative  of  the  exigencies  of  the  time  in  this  par- 
ticular, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  39,807  dwellings,   1,709  were 
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tents,  31  were  drays,  and  64  were  sdiipg  used  m  reiidenoes.  Of  the 
total  number  of  habitaitiong  in  the  Colony,  23,790  were  built  of  wood, 
»nd  of  snch  inferior  materials  as  bark,  slabs,  wattle  and  dab,  <uid  the 
like,  and  225  of  iron ;  while  more  than  32  per  oent.  of  the  dwellings 
were  roo£ed  with  bark  or  thatch. 

The  eight  or  nine  years  charactensed  by  the  rage  of  the  gold 
fever  exercised  a  very  great  economic  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
working  clasfles,  for  had  there  been  no  disoovery  <^  gold  it  is  not 
improbatde  that,  with  re^>ect  to  both  the  standajtl  of  living  and  the 
remuneratkai  of  labour,  the  conditions  existing  prior  to  1850  Would 
have  long  remained  without  any  graat  change  for  the  better.  In  those 
days  the  standard  of  labour  in  England  was  the  practical  test  of  the 
eondititm  of  the  working  classes  in  Australia,  who  were  thought  well 
off  simply  because  their  OMmings  enabled  them  to  enjoy  comforts 
beycmd  the  reach  of  their  fellows  in  the  Old  World.  Since  the  gold 
era  this  has  been  changed,  and  the  standard  now  made  for  themselves  by 
Austn^ian  workers  has  no  reference  to  that  of  any  other  country.  The 
attractioBS  of  the  gc^d-fields  had  also  a  marked  subsequent  effisct  upon 
industries  of  an  absolutely  different  character.  Many  men,  of  all 
sorts  of  trades  and  ^x>fessions,  who  were  drawn  to  these  shores  by  the 
pro^>ect  of  acquiring  enough  of  the  precious  metal  to  ensure  their  inde- 
pendence, rennuned  in  the  country,  and  pursued  less  exciting  and  less 
precarious  callings,  while  g(^d-miners  themselves  in  many  cases  ceased 
the  exploitation  of  the  minend  which  was  to  have  made  them  rich,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  the  winning  of  silver,  copper,  tin,  coal,  and 
ether  minerals. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  conuderable  activity  was  shown  in 
testing  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Colony,  and  repeated  efforts  were 
made  to  open  up  pommunication  by  way  of  the  rivers  Murray  and 
Darling,  which,  of  course,  had  a  corre^>onding  infinence  on  the  great 
pastoral  industry  of  the  Colony  by  affoiding  means  ci  cheap  transit  for 
the  leading  staple  of  the  interior.  In  1853,  W.  E.  RandaU,  in  his  small 
steamer,  the  Mary  Anne,  wm  the  &:st  to  proceed  up  the  Murray,  and 
eventually  he  reaiehed  Maiden's  Punt,  as  the  crossing  from  Echuea  to 
Moama  was  then  named.  In  the  same  year  Captain  Cadell  proceeded 
in  a  steamer  wp  the  Murray  to  near  Albury  '^  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  success.''  Thia  v^nage  attracted  marked  attention,  and  was  the 
cause  of  the  inauguration  of  regular  steam-service  on  the  river. 
Captains  Cadell,  Johnson,  and  Robertson,  and  Mr.  Randall,  subse- 
<}ttently  fi^lowed  up  the  original  essays  in  the  direction  of  inland  river 
i^vigation  by  steaming  up  the  courses  of  the  Murruimbidgee,  the 
Darling,  the'Barwon,^  and  the  Edwards,  thus  making  accessible  to  popu- 
lation, and  opening  up  to  the  wool-growing  industry,  an  enormous 
expanse  of  territory.  In  the  north,  A.  C.  Gregory  (in  search  of  Leicfa- 
hflodt),  Dalrymple,  aad  other  ez^^orers,  were  successively  unlocking 
to  the  squatters,  who  followed  ckMiely  in  their  wake,  the  broad  areas 
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of  pasturage,  whose  almost  immediate  occupation  advanced  the  northern 
congeries  of  squatting  localities,  known  as  the  Moreton  Bay  District,  in 
rapid  strides  to  the  dignity  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland.  It  is  note- 
worthy, and  distinctly  characteristic  of  the  period,  that  by  the  year  1854 
the  purchase  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  had  almost  ceased,  terri- 
tory being  taken  up  instead  in  large  tracts  by  pastoral  lessees  for  grazing 
purposes. 

The  development  of  the  pastoral  industry  made  further  and  further 
migrations  inland  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  the  first  years  of  Australian 
history  the  coastal  belt  only  was  available,  but  with  the  crossing  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  in  1813,  a  new  horizon  stretched  before  the  pastoral 
imagination,  and  with  each  successive  discovery  by  Oxley  or  Cunningham 
or  Mitchell  or  Hume  plain  was  added  to  plain  of  pasture,  and  the  paths 
of  the  explorers  were  dotted  with  chains  of  squattages.  In  the  earliest 
years  of  pastoral  settlement  it  was  customary  for  stock-breeders  to  drive 
their  herds  to  the  nearest  unoccupied  good  country  when  they  increased 
beyond  the  grazing  capabilities  of  their  pasturages.  In  this  manner  the 
river -courses  in  the  western  districts  became  stocked,  and  the  country 
bordering  them  occupied.  The  practice  came  into  vogue  when  cattle 
were  decreasing  in  value,  and  when,  therefore,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  breed  them  at  the  least  expensa  These  herds  were,  however, 
inferior  in  strain  ;  they  frequently  became  wild  and  unmanageable,  and 
it  was  only  with  the  influx  of  population  during  the  gold  fever  days, 
when  high  prices  were  paid  for  meat,  that  they  acquired  any  value. 
The  cattle,  nevertheless,  showed  that  the  interior  country  was  good  for 
stock-grazing,  and  proved  that  land  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
a  desert  was  very  fattening  pasture — for  they  had  discovered  "  salt-bush," 
a  fodder  plant  which  retains  its  vitality  when  other  kinds  of  herbage  have 
long  withered  away.  The  grazing  value  of  the.  river  country,  or 
Riverina,  has  never  since  been  challenged. 

There  were  three  great  waves  of  settlement  which  swept  over 
Australia.  The  first,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  flowed 
over  the  inland  plains  between  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  The  second  rolled  further  inland,  and 
beyond  the  occupied  country,  as  far  as  the  central  basin  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  third  went  northward  to  the  downs  of  Queensland.  The 
first  migration  of  stock  arose  from  the  demands  for  meat  made  by  the 
gold-diggers.  The  success  of  this  pioneer  movement  inspired  the  second 
experiment,  which  was  prompted  by  the  demand  for  wool  The  third 
essay  in  pastoral  settlement  was  occasioned  by  the  maintained  and  in- 
creasing value  of  all  squatting  property,  particularly  of  pastures. 
Riverina  was  rapidly  taken  up  along  the  river  courses,  and  became  the 
grazing-ground  for  stock  fattening  for  the  Victorian  meat  market ; 
and  the  success  attending  its  occupation  dispelled  all  the  early  notions 
respecting  its  desert-like  character  and  its  incapability  of  carrying  stock. 
The  growth  of  the  pastoral  industry  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and 
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also  the  influence  that  the  gold  discoveries  had  upon  it — on  the  one 
hand  retarding  its  development  by  depriving  it  of  labour,  and  on  the 
other,  encouraging  it  by  the  creation  of  a  demand  for  carcase  meat.  In 
1851  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Colony  was  estimated  at  about 
7,000,000,  and  in  1861,  just  after  the  subsidence  of  the  wild  days  of 
speculative  excitement,  6,000,000 ;  hence  the  dearth  and  costliness  of 
labour,  together  with  the  demand  for  meat,  appear  to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  decrease,  of  the  flocks  to  the  extent  of  1,000,000  head 
during  the  decade.  The  subjoined  statement  shows  the  number  of  sheep 
in  the  Colony  at  each  year  of  the  period,  together  with  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  wool  and  of  tallow  and  lard  : — 


Exports  of — 

Wool 

Tallow  and  Lard. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

1852 

7,707,917 

676,815 

146,811 

1853 

7,929,708 

999,896 

134,708 

1854 

8,144,119 

1;  181,956 

164,256 

1855 

-     8,602,499 

1,078,017 

123,255 

1856 

7,736,323 

1.303,070 

137,202 

1857 

8,139,162 

1.275,067 

82,134 

1858 

7,581,762 

1,126,486 

53,186 

Horses  and  horned  cattle,  on  the  contrary,  increased,  although  there 
was  a  falling  off  in  the  latter  in  1858.  The  number  of  pigs  in  the 
Colony  gradually  decreased  to  the  year  1854  ;  in  1855  they  added 
nearly  5,000  to  their  number;  in  1856,  nearly  38,000;  and  in  1857, 
over  3,000  ;  but  they  declined  in  1858  by  over  16,000.  The  following 
are  the  stock  returns  for  the  period : — 


Year. 

Horses. 

Homed  Cattle. 

Pijfs. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1852 

123,404 

1.495,984 

78,559 

1853 

139,765 

1,552,285 

71,395 

1854 

148,851 

1,576,750 

63,255 

1855 

158,159 

1,858,407 

68,091 

1856 

168,929 

2.023,418 

105,998 

1857 

180,053 

2,148,664 

109,166 

1858 

200,713 

2,110,604 

92,843 

Agriculture   was   greatly  neglected   during  the  days   of  the   gold 
fever,  and  the  sales  of  land  realised  far  from  what  might  have  been 
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expected  from  the  inciaeasang  influx  oi  populatioii.  In.  1840  l^ere  w^re 
126,116  acres  under  coitivatian,.  and  the  land  revalue  for  the  year  was 
^^316,626.  In  1854,  fourteen  years  afterwaards,  the  number  of  acres 
under  crop  was  131,857,  and  the  rev^ane  fnmi  land  sales,  i&31 9,533. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  area  under  cultivation  for  each  year 
of  the  period,  together  with  the  revenue  d^ived  from  the  sale  of  the 
Colony's  Crown  lands : — 


Year. 

Area  luider  cultivation. 

Beveoue  f  ram  land 
aale& 

acres. 

£ 

1852 

131,730 

55,808 

1853 

139,014 

211,035 

1^54 

131,857 

319,533 

1855 

171,100 

270,636 

1856 

186,034 

245,555 

1857 

1S4,514 

210,333 

1858 

223,296 

240,633 

There  were,  in  1846,  183,360  acres  under  cultivation,  and  146,165 
acres  in  1843.  A  comparison  between  these  years  and  the  years  quoted 
in  the  foregoing  table  will  show  how  almost  to  a  standstill  had  the  agri- 
cultural interest  been  brought  during  the  period  of  the  exploitation  of 
the  gold-fields.  But  the  excitement  caused  by  the  pursuit  of  the  precious 
metal  not  only  had  its  temporary  effect  upon  the  pastoral  and  agricxdtural 
development  of  the  Colony ;  it  retarded  also  the  growth  of  its  manu- 
facturing industries,  though  it  doubtless  attracted  hither  the  population 
to  whom  these  industries  owed  their  subsequent  revival,  and  who  supplied 
labour  to  operate  them.  In  the  following  table  the  mills  and  factories^ 
together  with  the  population  of  the  Colony,,  are  given  for  each  year 
of  the  period,  with  a  similar  series  of  facts  for  the  preceding  seven 
years : — 


Mills  and 

Mills  and 

Year. 

Population. 

manufocturing 
esti^lishments. 

Year. 

Population. 

establishments. 

1845 

181,556 

266 

1852 

208,254 

286 

1846 

196,704 

262 

1853 

231,088 

284 

1847 

205,009 

266 

1854 

251,315 

286 

1848 

220,474 

305 

1855 

277,579 

371 

1849 

246,299 

354 

1858 

286,873 

432 

1850 

265,503 

388 

1867 

306,487 

418 

1861 

♦197,168 

291 

1858 

342,062 

464 

•  Decrease  owing  to  severance  of  Port  Phillip  District. 
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1894 
1891 
1880 

1870 
I860  I 

1850 
1840  I 
1830 
1825  i 


498.064  TONS 
342.662  TONS 

60i,047  TONS 
47,247  TONS 


C/> 

z 


I860 
1870 
1880 
1891 
1894 

1825 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1891 
1894 


t  4.971,173 
t  6.334,907 

t  12,007.931 


o 

^  r*, 

c/>  >< 

O  30 


8  *•  21.085.712        o  % 
t  15.904.961  a 


O 

O 


m 

SD 

o 


t  36.379.614 
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With  steam  communication  wiUi  oiher  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
introduction  into  Australia  of  the  railway  ^stem,  new  mMrkets  vrere 
being  created  for  the  trade  in  coal,  although  it  was  not  before  the 
sabsidence  of  the  gold  fever  that  they  began  to  be  availed  of.  The 
quantity  of  coal  raised  in  1852  was  67,404  tons,  and  in  1858  over  three 
times  as  much,  viz.,  216,397  tons.  In  1850  and  1851  the  price  of  ooal 
ranged  from  9s.  to  10s.  per  tcm  ;  in  1 852  it  had  risen  to  over  808.  per  ton, 
although  it  did  not  remain  for  an  extended  period  at  this  hi^  figure. 
The  quantity  and  value  of  the  production  of  this  mineral  during  the 
period  under  review  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Quantity  raised. 

Avenge  price 
per  ton. 

AppnMdmate  toM 
value. 

tcmfl. 

8.    d. 

£ 

1852 

67,404 

10  U 

36,885 

1853 

96,809 

16    2 

78,059 

1854 

116,642 

20    6 

119,380 

1855 

137,076 

13    0 

80,082 

1856 

189,960 

12    5 

117.906 

1857 

210,434 

14    1 

148,158 

1858 

216,397 

15    0 

162,162 

Up  to  the  year  1852  the  commerce  of  New  South  Wales,  as  shown 
in  the  figures  representing  the  imports,  was  erratic  in  an  especial 
degree,  but  with  the  year  in  question  came  a  marked  expansion  in  tlie 
Colony's  trade,  and  the  volume  of  imports  increased  in  a  single  year 
from  about  two  to  more  than  six  and  a  quarter  millions,  although  the 
returns  for  the  next  three  years  would  appear  to  indicate  that  the 
imports  of  1853  were  due  rather  to  speculative  enterprise  than  to  the 
necessities  of  commerce.  In  the  following  table  are  given  the  imports 
and  exports  of  New  South  Wales  from  1851  to  1858,  the  former  year 
being  included  for  purpose  of  comparison  : — 

Year.  Imports.  Exports. 

£  £ 

1851  1,563,931  1,796,912 

1852  1,900,436  4,604,034 

1853 6,342,397  4,523,346 

1854  6,981,068  4,050,126 

1855  4,668,519  2,884,130 

1856  6»460,971  3,430,880 

1857  6,729,408  4,011,952 

1858  6,059,366  4,186,277 

The  imports  comprised  mainly  manufactured  goods  and  articles  of 
luxury,  while  the  exports  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  raw  material. 
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The  product  of  the  southern  fisheries  had  greatly  fallen  off  by  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  and  the  export  of  oil,  etc.,  averaged  for  five 
years  between  £25,000  and  £30,000  per  annum.  In  1858  the  exports 
of  the  fisheries  had  fallen  to  Xl,450  ;  in  1859  to  £532  ;  and  in  1860  to 
£136.  With  the  last-named  year,  the  industry,  round  which  clusters 
so  many  historical  associations,  and  which  is  so  peculiarly  reminiscent 
of  the  early  days  of  Australian  settlement,  practically  disappears, 
although  a  few  trifling  essays  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  made  to 
revive  it  in  southern  waters,  and  small  quantities  of  oil  have  been 
exported  from  Sydney. 

The  table  last  given  demonstrates  that  from  the  year  1852  to  1858 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  no  less  than  £9,451,415,  which 
shows  that  British  capital  was  being  attracted  to  the  Colony,  though 
nothing  like  to  the  extent  that  it  was  being  showered  upon  the  sister- 
colony  of  Victoria.  The  growth  of  the  exports  after  1851  was  due,  of 
course,  to  the  quantity  of  gold  sent  away  during  the  first  years  of  the 
diggings,  though  the  industry  rapidly  declined,  not,  however,  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  fields,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  rapid  discoveries  of 
the  precious  metal  made  in  Victoria  afforded  a  more  immediate  induce- 
ment to  exploitation.  The  subjoined  table  shows  the  value  of  the  gold 
exported  from  the  two  Colonies  up  to  1858  : — 

Year.  .  New  South  Wales.  Victoria. 

£  £ 

1861    ,       468,336  438,777 

1852 2,660,946  8,760,579 

1853    1,781,172  11,090,643 

1854  773,209  9,214,093 

1855 654,594  11,070,270 

1856  689,174  11,943,458 

1857  674,477  10,987,591 

1858 1,104,176  10,107,836 

The  foregoing  table  explains  the  tremendous  attraction  which  the 
southern  Colony  possessed  for  the  population  of  the  Australasian  group. 
Considering  also  that  the  imports  into  Victoria  during  1854  were 
no  less  than  £17,659,051,  it  is  apparent  that  for  a  period  the  parent 
Colony  was  quite  eclipsed  by  the  growth  of  its  own  off-shoot,  and  that 
the  commerce  of  the  South  Pacific  gravitated  to  Melbourne.  During  a 
single  month  as  many  as  152  ships  arrived  in  Port  Phillip,  conveying 
thither  12,000  immigrants.  The  parent  Colony  experienced  a  diminu- 
tion of  population  owing  to  the  attractions  of  Victoria,  but  the  drain 
was  only  tompomry,  as  the  population  of  New  South  Wales  increased 
from  208,254  in  lArj2  to  342,062  in  1858,  which  shows,  from  the  entire 
epoch,  fi  giiin  of  133,808,  or  a  rate  of  increase  of  upwards  of  64  per  cent, 
for  a  space  of  six  years* 
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It  was  not  until  1846  that  the  people  of  Sydney  befi;an  to  awaken  to 
the  advantages  of  railroad  communication^  and  moot  the  desirability  of 
connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  inland  city  of  Goulbum  ;  and  not 
until  two  years  afterwards  that  a  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  line  to  Parramatta  and  Liverpool,  with  subsequent 
possible  extensions.  In  1850  the  first  sod  of  the  first  railway  con- 
structed in  Australia  was  turned.  In  1853  a  second  company  was 
formed,  with  the  object  of  constructing  a  railway  from  Newcastle  to 
Maitland  ;  but  both  companies  came  to  grief,  and  the  Government  was 
obliged  to  take  the  projects  over.  On  the  26th  September,  1855,  the 
line  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta  was  declared  open  to  public  traffic, 
and  thus  was  inaugurated  the  railway  system,  which  has  had  in  more 
recent  times  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  commercial  de\elopment  of 
the  Colony.  For  many  years,  however,  railway  construction  languished, 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates  being  doubtless  considerably  damped 
by  the  reflection  that  the  short  line  from  Sydney  to  Parramatta,  only 
14  miles  in  length,  cost  about  £700,000,  or  £50,000  a  mile — six  times 
as  much  as  the  original  promoters  estimated  would  be  required  to 
build  the  line  all  the  way  from  Sydney  to  Goulbum,  a  distance  of 
134  miles. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  opening  up  of  steam  com- 
munication with  England  in  1852,  during  which  year  the  Chusan,  the 
Australia,  and  the  Great  Britain — the  last-named  the  largest  ship 
afloat  at  that  time— visited  Port  Jackson.  In  1856  a  steam  service, 
of  anything  but  a  satisfactory  character,  was  carried  on  by  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal  Mail  Company  ;  but  the 
days  of  efficient  ocean  communication  were  still  to  be  realised.  These 
early  essays,  however,  had  no  small  effect  in  stimulating  the  colonists 
to  agitate  for  something  better,  and  proposals  were  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  mail-packets  via  Panama,  but  they  did  not  bear 
fruit  until  the  year  1866. 


Sixth  Industrial  Period,  1859-1862. 

The  years  extending  from  1859  to  1862  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
the  sixth  period  in  the  Colony's  industrial  history.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time  the  country  was  undergoing  the  process  of  recovery  from 
days  of  excitement  and  dreams  of  chance,  when  the  wealthy  speculator 
of  one  moment  became  the  beggared  adventurer  of  the  next,  and  the 
outcast  of  many  years  the  millionaire  of  as  many  months.  The  com- 
munity appeared  to  be  vaguely  restless,  as  though  beginning  to  realise 
that  the  golden  era  of  their  experience  was  rapidly  drifting  into  a  pro- 
saic period  of  sterner  conditions,  and  slower  and  more  arduous  growth. 

Wages,  as  recorded  for  the  period,  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
nominal,  as  employment  was  difficult  to  obtain,  and  speculation  was 
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qiiiesoeirfc.     The  foUowizig  are  ^ven  as  the  rate  in  the  promineat  trades 
and  callings : — 


Trade  or  Cftllingr. 


lase. 


I860. 


1861. 


Mules,  per  day,  wUhotetbotmi  arid  lodging. 


Carpenters  ... 
Blacksmiths 
Wheel  wrighte 
Bricklayers ... 
Masons 


8.  d. 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

10  6 

9  9 


s.  d. 

10  6 

10  6 

10  0 

10  6 

11  6 


s.  d. 

10  0 

10  0 

10  6 

11  0 
11  9 


8.  d. 

10  0 

10  0 

10  6 

13  0 

10  0 


Males,  per  annum,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Farm  Labourers . 
Shepherds   


£ 
30  to  40 
30  to  35 


£ 
30  to  40 
30  to  36 


£ 
30  to  40 
30  to  35 


£ 

30  to  40 

35 


Females,  per  oamum,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Cooks   ., , 

Housemaids    , 

Laundresses    

Nursemaids 

General  House  Servants  

Farm    Servants   and   Dairy- 
women 


25  to  30 
16  to  18 
20  to  25 
15  to  18 
20  to  25 

15  to  20 


25  to  30 
16  to  25 
25  to  30 
15  to  20 
18  to  25 

18  to  25 


25  to  30 
20  to  25 
25  to  30 
15  to  20 
20  to  25 

20  to  25 


26  to  40 
20  to  26 
30  to  40 
15  to  25 
25 

22 


The  average  prices  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption 
for  the  years  1860,  1861,  and  1862,  are  quoted  as  follow : — 


Article  of  Consumption. 


Wheat,  per  hushel    

Bread,  Ist  quality,  per  lb. 
Flour,  „  per  lb. 

Eice,  perlb. 

Oatmeal,  per  lb 

Tea,  per  lb , 

Coffee,  perlb 

Meat,  fresh,  per  lb.  ........ 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb 

Cheese,  English,  perlb.  .. 
Potatoes,  per  cwt 


1862. 


8.     d. 

8.     d. 

8    0 

6    6 

0    3i 

0    4 

0    3i 

0    3 

0    5 

0    4 

0    6 

0    6 

2    3 

2    4 

1    6 

1     6 

0    4 

0    3 

1     6 

1     8 

1    6 

1    7 

7    6 

7    3 

s.    d. 

7  0 
0    2i 
0    3 

2d.to4d. 

0    5 
1/6  to  2/6 
1/4  to  1/6 

0  4 
2    3 

1  6 

8  0 
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At  the  close  of  the  preceding  industrial  period  there  were  in  the 
Colony  7,581,762  sheep;  but  in  1859  the  number  had  declined  to 
5,162,671,  a  decrease  due  mainly  to  the  severance  of  Queensland  from 
the  mother  Colony.  In  the  following  statement  are  given  the  numbers 
of  sheep  and  other  stock  in  New  South  Wales  during  each  year  of  the 
period,  together  with  the  value  of  wool  and  of  tallow  and  lard  exported 
at  the  time : — 


Year. 

Horses. 

Homed 
Cattle. 

Pigs. 

Sheep. 

Export  of 
Wool. 

Export  of 

TUIow  and 

Lud. 

1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

No. 

214,684 
251,497 
233.220 
273,389 

No. 

2.190,976 
2.408,586 
2,271,923 
2,620,383 

No. 

119,701 
180,662 
146,091 
125,541 

No. 

5,162,671 
6,119,163 
5,615,054 
6,145,651 

£ 

1,458,005 
1,454,289 
1,768,978 
1,801,186 

£ 

37,275 

28,794 

60,816 

104,030 

Benewed  attention  was  bestowed  upon  agriculture,  which  had  long 
remained  neglected.  The  area  of  land  devoted  to  crops,  which  was 
247,542  acres  in  1859,  had  in  1862  increased  to  302,138  acres. 

The  manufacturing  industry  also  made  progress,  and  while  in  1860 
the  factories  and  works  in  the  Colony  numbered  567,  in  1861  the 
number  was  601,  and  in  the  following  year  645. 

During  the  period  gold-mining  was  actively  prosecuted,  and  the  yield* 
for  the  year  1862  was  better  than  that  of  any  year  since  1852.  Coal 
was  gradually  growing  into  a  staple  commodity,  and  in  1862  the  value 
of  the  export  reached  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  value  of  gold  and  of  coal  produced 
during  each  year  of  the  period  : — 


Year. 

Production  of  Gold.         Production  of  CoaL 

1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 

£ 
1,259,127 
1,465,373 
1,806,171 
2,467,780 

£ 
204,371 
226,493 

218,820 
305,234 

Tlie  epoch  closed,  for  the  majority  of  the  community,  with  a  certain 
measure  of  hopefulness,  induced  by  the  introduction  of  a  Parliamentary 
enactment  under  the  provisions  of  which  land  was  obtainable  by  free 
selection  before  survey.  Sir  John  Robertson's  Land  Act — the  measure 
referred  to — came  into  operation  in  1861,  and  the  new  principle  it 
initiated  had  lasting,  if  not  immediately  apparent,  efiect  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes,  giving  them  opportunities  for  employment 
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not  previonaly  open  to  them.  The  main  princq)le  of  tibe  meaAnre, 
which  did  so  much  to  assist  recovery  from  the  dead  level  of  conditi<»x9 
that  prevailed  at  the  time,  is  embodied  in  the  following  clause  : — "Any 
person  may,  upon  any  Land  Office  day,  tender  to  the  Land  A^ent  for 
the  district  a  written  application  for  the  conditional  purchase  of  any 
audi  lands,  not  less  than  40  acres  nor  more  than  320  acres,  at  the  price 
of  20s.  per  acre,  and  may  pay  to  such  Land  Agent  a  deposit  of  25  per 
centum  of  the  purchase-money  thereof.  And,  if  no  other  application 
and  deposit  for  the  same  land  be  tendered  at  the  same  time,  such 
person  shall  be  declared  the  conditional  purchaser  thereof  at  the  price 
aforesaid." 

The  free  selector  of  any  porticMi  of  Crown  lands  had  iiiree  years' 
credit  for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  his  purchase-money.  Should 
he,  after  that  time,  be  unable  or  disinclined  to  make  payment,  liberty 
was  granted  him  to  defer  instalments  for  an  indefinite  period  on  paying 
5  per  cent,  interest  per  annum  on  the  principal  amount  remaining 
unpaid.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  purchaser  of  any  area  of  land 
irom  40  to  320  acres  should  be  entitled  to  three  times  the  extent  of 
his  purchase  for  grazing  ground,  so  long  as  it  should  not  be  claimed  by 
any  other  free  selector.  Certain  conditions  were  imposed  regarding 
residence,  which  came  to  be  more  observed  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
performance. 

Seventh  Industrial  Period,  1863-1872. 

The  seventh  period  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  Colony,  extending 
from  the  year  1863  to  that  of  1872,  was  one  when  the  El  Dorado 
dreams  of  the  fifties  had  faded  from  men's  minds,  and  when  the  social 
and  industrial  system  now  existing  was  evolved.  Few  incidents  calling 
for  special  comment  marked  the  history  of  this  epoch,  during  which 
the  most  important  variations  in  the  conditions  of  labour  arose  from 
adverse  seasons,  vast  areas  of  the  Colony  having  been  visited  by 
alternate  droughts  and  floods.  The  distress  and  acute  suffering  which 
resulted  from  these  truly  remarkable  vicissitudes  of  climate  were  very 
great,  and  the  destruction  of  property  was  in  many  instances  accompanied 
by  loss  of  life.  The  Colony  was  not  inexperienced  either  in  the  matter 
of  floods  or  of  droughts,  but  the  record  of  such  disasters  during  this 
period  was  exceptional. 

The  year  1862  had  been  ushered  in  with  a  drought,  but  in  February 
and  March  heavy  rains  fell  in  the  west,  the  south,  and  the  south-west. 
Floods  ensued  in  those  districts,  but  a  long  period  of  dry  weather 
immediately  followed.  In  the  month  of  September  the  drought  was  so 
severe  that  the  crops  began  to  peri^,  and  the  farmers  were  compelled 
to  cut  young  green  yields  in  order  to  supply  fodder  to  the  cattle.  Bush 
fires  raged  in  many  districts.  In  February,  1863,  the  drought  broke 
up,  and  in  consequence  of  heavy  rains  the  Hawkesbury  rose  27  feet 
above  its  average  height,  and  floods  everywhere  prevailed  from  Rock- 
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hampton  in  tbe  nortk  to  €(ippdand  in  the  sooth.  To  the  floods  again 
sooceeckd  dry  weather,  which  marked  the  closing  months  of  the  year. 
The  year  1864  opened  no  more  auspiciously.  The  summer  proved  par- 
ticularly dry ;  farmers  petitioned  Government  to  be  released  from 
claims  for  seed-wheat  advanced  during  the  previous  year;  crc^  in 
many  parts  ol  the  interior  were  totally  destroyed  by  rust  and  drought, 
and  in  the  north  by  continued  rain — ^for  floods  were  again  submerging 
many  districts  of  the  Colony — and  efforts  were  being  made  in  the 
metropolis  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  houseless  poor.  The 
floods,  which  covered  a  period  of  six  months,  extending  from  February 
to  July,  caused  rivers  to  overflow  their  banks,  swept  bridges  away,  and 
destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  property.  The  year  1866  was  normal  as 
reg&rda  the  seasons,  but  unsettled  conditions  again  prevailed  in  1867. 
In  this  year  the  floods  were  attended  by  loss  of  life  as  well  as  by 
destruction  of  property ;  lines  of  railway  were  closed  in  consequence 
of  the  heavy  rains,  and  public  works  in  some  districts  were  greatly 
damaged.  The  distress  of  the  settlers  who  had  been  "washed  out" 
called  so  loudly  for  r^ef  that  public  meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  subscriptions ;  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  others  hastened  to 
ihe  inundated  districts  with  succour,  and  the  butchers  and  bakers 
of  Sydney  sent  meat  and  bread  to  those  who  had  been  rendered 
destitute.  Dry  weather  supervened  from  October,  1867,  to  January, 
1868,  followed  by  heavy  rains  which  inundated  the  valleys  of  the 
Hawkesbuiy  and  the  Hunter.  The  year  1869  began  with  a  severe 
drought,  and  the  13th  February  was  proclaimed  by  the  Government  a 
day  ol  humiliation  and  prayer  for  rain.  The  pastoral  industry  was 
severely  afi^ted,  and  the  whole  country  suffered.  In  1870  floods 
prevailed  throu^out  the  Colony ;  trafhc  was  stopped,  and  much 
property  destroyed.  A  flood  relief  committee  was  formed,  and,  not- 
witJistanding  the  presence  of  many  unemployed  in  Sydney,  great 
efforts  were  made  to  send  succour  to  the  "  washed  out"  settlers.  The 
month  of  November  in  this  year  was  specially  fraught  with  disaster  from 
iloods.  The  calendar  was  simply  a  record  of  inundations  which  were 
general  throughout  the  Colony.  About  the  beginning  of  the  second 
•quarter  of  the  following  year,  damaging  rains  again  visited  the  coast. 
Floods  were  r^Kjrted  from  Penrith  and  Windsor,  and  in  April  and  May 
the  Hunter  and  most  of  the  other  coastal  rivers  overflowed  their  banks. 
The  year  1872  was  one  of  less  tense  physical  conditions. 

The  alternations  of  inundation  and  drought,  which  marked  this  period 
periiaps  more  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  Colony,  had  a  most 
l>aneful  eflect  upon  industry.  Money  was  very  dear ;  the  finances  of 
the  Colony  were  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory  condition,  and  Treasurer 
after  Treasurer  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The 
bad  seascms,  also,  had  their  effect  in  aggravating  the  general  feeling  of 
depression  by  discouraging  the  flow  of  capital  to  the  soil.  During  the 
keen  distress  in  1866  the  unemployed  in  Sydney  were  sorely  pressed,  and 
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to  afiord  relief  a  number  were  sent  to  EEaslem's  Creek  to  clear  an  area  of 
land  for  the  purposes  of  a  cemetery.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  just  after 
the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  on  the  condition  of  the  unemployed 
had  been  published,  a  rush  broke  out  in  the  Weddin  Mountains,  and 
temporarily  drew  a  great  number  of  the  workless  away  from  the  city. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  period  great  depression  was  experienced  in 
commercial  circles;  little  interprise  was  manifested  in  the  building 
trades,  and  property  changed  hands  at  a  depreciation  in  value  of  about 
50  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost. 

The  early  years  of  this  period  were  characterised  by  a  large  influx  of 
Chinese^  to  such  a  great  extent  that  at  one  time  they  formed  nearly 
4  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  sjid  their  presence  in  New  South 
Wales  was  for  long  an  important  factor  in  democratic  and  industrial 
legislation.  With  the  development  of  the  Colony,  and  the  increasing 
richness  of  the  finds  of  the  precious  metal,  these  aliens  poured  into  the 
country  in  ever-increasing  volume.  In  1856  they  numbered  only  1,806 ;. 
five  years  thereafter  they  had  risen  in  number  to  12,988,  or  3*7  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  In  1861  matters  with  regard  to  Chinese 
immigration  reached  a  crisis.  The  gold-field  opened  up  at  Burrangong 
proved  extraordinarily  rich ;  a  great  rush  set  in  to  that  place,  and  large 
crowds  of  Chinese  flocked  to  the  diggings  there.  The  miners  received 
this  influx  of  Asiatic  fossickers  with  very  bad  grace,  and  convened  a 
public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  "  Burrangong  was 
a  European  or  a  Chinese  territory."  They  likewise  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  Assembly  complaining  of  the  swamping  of  the  field  by  thousands- 
of  Chinese.  This  agitation  against  the  alien  miners  resulted  in  continuous, 
riotings;  the  unfortunate  foreigners  were  ejected  from  their  claims, 
their  tents  were  burned,  and  they  were  generally  ill-used.  The  Govern- 
ment, determined  to  uphold  order  at  any  cost,  despatched  to  the  scene 
of  the  riots,  a  place  called  Lambing  Flat,  a  mixed  force  of  artillerymen, 
with  two  12-lb.  field-pieces,  some  men  of  the  12th  Regiment,  and  some 
members  of  the  mounted  police  force.  The  Premier,  Mr.  Charles 
Cowper,  also  visited  the  field  and  addressed  a  monster  meeting  of  the 
miners,  sympathising  with  their  grievances,  but  informing  them  that  no 
redress  could  be  obtained  until  riot  and  confusion  had  entirely  ceased. 
When  the  Premier  had  returned  to  Sydney  the  excitement  rapidly 
ceased ;  a  new  rush  to  a  locality  named  Tipperary  Gully  luted  away 
6,000  miners  from  the  scene  of  their  former  disputes,  and  the  Chinese 
departed  to  other  fields.  Thus  ended  the  first  labour  conflict  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  Chinese,  who  from  that  date  onward  to  the 
Prohibition  Act  of  1888  became  a  growing  menace  to  the  character  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Australian  colonies. 

There  was  a  marked  decline  in  the  rates  of  wages  during  the  period, 
paHicularly  so  with  regard  to  those  paid  to  mechanics.  A  return  dated 
1864  records  the  average  daily  wages  of  carpenters  as  ranging  from  8s. 
to  9s.  in  town,  without  board  and  lodging;  of  smiths,  wheelwrights. 
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and  bricklayers,  from  9s.  to  10s. ;  and  of  masons,  10s.  In  the  country, 
and  inclusive  of  board  and  lodging,  the  wages  of  carpenters,  smiths,  and 
wheelwrights  were  quoted  at  from  £50  to  £80  per  annum,  and  of 
bricklayers  and  masons  from  £80  to  £100  ;  farm  labourers,  from  £28 
to  £30  ;  shepherds,  from  £30  to  £35 ;  female  cooks  and  laundresses, 
from  £26  to  £30 ;  housemaids,  from  £20  to  £26 ;  nursemaids,  from 
£15  to  £26 ;  general  house  servants,  from  £20  to  £30 ;  and  farm- 
house servants  and  dairy- women  from  £18  to  £26.  In  1865  female 
<x>oks  received  up  to  £36  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging ;  and 
general  house  servants,  from  £20  to  £26.  This  showed  a  decline  on  the 
rates  of  wages  ruling  in  1863,  when  mechanics  received  from  9s.  to  lOs. 
per  day,  and  from  £65  to  £100  per  annum ;  and  farm  labourers  and 
shepherds  from  £30  to  £35.  The  wages  of  female  servants  were  not, 
however,  very  considerably  affected.  In  1871,  workmen  in  the  metro- 
polis convened  meetings  to  protest  against  the  reduction  of  wages  ; 
nevertheless,  there  were  numbers  who  could  not  obtain  employment. 
The  wages  of  carpenters,  smiths,  and  wheelwrights  were  then  quoted 
as  ranging  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  day,  and  from  £50  to  £70  per  annum  ;  of 
bricklayers,  from  8s.  to  10s.  per  day,  and  from  £60  to  £80  per  annum  ; 
and  of  masons,  from  8s.  to  9s.  per  day,  and  from  £60  to  £80  per  annum. 
The  wages  of  farm-labourers  were  quoted  as  ranging  from  £26  to  £30  ; 
shepherds,  from  £26  to  £35  ;  female  cooks,  at  £30  ;  housemaids,  from 
£20  to  £26  ;  laundresses,  from  £26  to  £30 ;  nursemaids,  from  £13  to 
£25 ;  and  general  house  servants  and  dairy-women  from  £20  to  £26. 
The  average  wages  per  day  or  per  week,  for  each  year  during  the 
period,  were  as  follow  : — 


Trade  or  Calling. 


1865. 


1S66. 


1867. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


Carpenters  ... 
Blacksmiths  . 
Wheelwrights . 
Bricklayers  . . . 
Masons ....... 


Males,  per  day,  without  board  and  lodging. 


8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

9  0 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

10  0 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

0  6 

9  6 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

8.  d. 
8    0 


8.  d. 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

9  0 
8  6 


Males,  per  week,  tcith  board  and  lodging. 


Farm  labourers  ....  I  13    0 
Shepherds    1  13    0 


11    6 
13    0 


11    6 
IS    0 


11    6 
13    0 


11    6 
13    0 


11    6 
13    0 


12  3    I  12    9 

13  3    I  12    9 


10  9 

11  9 


Femalett  per  tveek,  with  board  and  lodging. 


Cooks    

Housemaids    

Laundresses    

Nursemaids 

€(eneral  servants — 

Farm-house  ser-  '\ 
vants  and  dairy-  V 
women ) 


11  0 

11  0 

12  0 

10  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  3 

1  10  9 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

10  0 

9  0 

1  9  0 

11  0 

11  0 

9  0 

10  0 

10  0 

12  0 

10  9 

10  9  1 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

7  0 

7  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

10  0 

10  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

11  0 

10  0 

10  9 

8  6 

8  6 

8  6 

9  0 

»  0 

10  0 

9  0 

0  0 

11 

9 
I  10 

8 
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In  considering  the  table  just  given  regard  must  be  paid  to  Hie  &ct 
that  aldioiigh  i^re  was  a  considerable  decline  in  t^e  daily  wage  received 
by  skilled  medianics,  the  prices  of  commodities  in  graieral  nse  also  steadily 
fell  The  following  taUe  giv^es  quotations  for  some  of  the  principfld 
artides  <^  consumption  lor  a  portion  of  the  period  : — 


Artide  of  ooosamption. 


Wheat,  per  bushel 

Bread,  Ist  qimlity,  per  lb. ... 
Flour,        „  per  lb. ... 

Rice,  per  lb 

Oatmeal,  per  lb. 

Tea,  per  lb 

Coffee,  per  lb 

Meat,  fresh,  per  lb. 

Butter,  fresh,  per  lb 

Cheese,  Englisfa,  per  lb.  

Potatoes,  per  owt 


1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

S.  d. 

a. 

d. 

8.   d. 

6  6 

12 

0 

8  0 

0  2J 

0 

3 

0  4 

0  2 

0 

3 

0  3 

0  3 

0 

3 

0  3 

0  4 

0 

4 

0  4 

2  0 

2 

0 

2  0 

1  4 

1 

4 

1  4 

0  44 

0 

4 

0  3 

1  6 

1 

6 

1  9 

1  6 

1 

6 

1  6 

7  0 

5 

0 

8  0 

1866. 


s.    d. 
6    6 


1    6 
6    0 


The  stoppage  of  immigration  reduced  the  demand  for  residential 
accommodation,  and  rents  came  down  to  about  half  the  rates  ruling  ten 
years  before.  Capitalists  preferred  to  place  their  money  on  deposit  in 
the  banks,  where  they  obtained  high  rates  of  interest,  to  investing  it  in 
building  properties. 

In  March,  1 863,  an  Intercolonial  Conference  was  held  in  Melbourne, 
at  which  the  colonies  oi  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
and  Tasmania  were  represented.  The  questions  discussed  related  to  the 
tariff  and  kindred  matters  ;  intercolonial  customs  duties,  and  their  dis- 
tribution ;  transportation  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Australian 
possessions  ;  a  permanent  immigration  fund,  to  be  provided  under  Act  of 
Parliament  by  each  Colony,  upon  an  equitable  basis ;  improvement  of 
internal  rivers  in  Australia  for  purposes  of  navigation  and  irrigation  ; 
coast  lighthouses,  and  other  maritime  questions  affecting  the  shipping 
interest ;  fortnightly  ocean  postal  communication ;  Anglo- Australian  and 
China  telegraph ;  legal  questions,  including  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  of 
patents,  of  joint  stock  companies,  of  probates  and  letters  of  administra- 
tion, and  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  Australian  Colonies  ;  and  a  uniform 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  These  questions  subsequently  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  various  Australian  Parliaments,  and  resulted  in 
the  carrying  into  effect  of  much  useful  and  needed  legislation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  period  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural industries.  On  the  12th  December,  1862,  this  Committee 
brought  up  a  report  which  stated  that  from  the  evidence  taken  it  was 
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diown  that  maniifiactiires  had  not  increased  during  twenty  years ;  that 
many  wMck  had  flourished  in  the  past  were  not  in  existence ;  and  that 
in  coi^equence  thoi^ands  of  youths  were  wandering  ahout  the  streets  in 
a  state  of  vagrancy,  instead  of  learning  some  useful  trade.  This  state- 
ment is,  however,  too  swe^ing  to  be  accepted  literally,  and  is  not 
supported  by  any  evidence  of  value. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  period  the  banks  required  as  much  money 
as  they  could  obtain,  and  were  competing  for  it  in  the  local  market, 
giving  for  twelve  months*  deposits  6  and  6|  per  cent,  interest.  Besides 
the  banks,  private  companies  were  asking  for  money,  for  which  they 
offered  7  per  cent. ;  while  there  was  a  large  amount  of  New  Zealand 
Government  debentures  bearing  8  per  cent  interest  thrown  on  the 
market. 

Trouble  was  experienced  with  the  flocks  and  herds  in  1862  and  in  the 
following  year.  Sheep  were  infected  with  catanii  and  scab ;  pleuro- 
pneumonia was  reported  to  have  attacked  the  cattle,  and  pleurisy  made 
its  appearance  among  the  horses. 

Grovemor  Young's  term  of  office,  which  extended  from  1861  to  1867, 
was  mailed  by  a  certain  amount  of  agitation  in  regurd  to  railway 
matters,  but  railway  construction  proceeded  slowly,  the  total  mileage 
open  for  traffic  in  1866  being  only  143.  Several  lines  were,  however,  in 
course  of  construction,  and  at  the  end  of  1871  the  mileage  had  increased 
to  358,  In  that  year  the  lines  open  in  Victoria  measured  329  miles, 
and  in  all  Austrcdia,  1,082  miles. 

This  was  the  great  busbranging  epoch  in  the  Colony's  history,  which 
memorises  such  unworthy  names  as  those  of  Frank  Gardiner,  the 
Clarkes,  Dunn,  Johnny  Gilbert,  Ben  Hall,  Morgan,  Power,  "  Thunder- 
bolt," and  O'Malley.  The  existence  of  this  dangerous  bushranging  pest 
was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  each  successive  Government,  and  a 
standing  challenge  to  every  Ministry  that  accepted  office. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  mining,  agricultural,  pastoral,  and 
manufacturing  statistics  of  this  period,  as  they  will  be  found  in  the 
special  chapters  treating  of  the  development  of  these  industries. 


Eighth  Industrial  Period,  1872-1893. 

The  twenty-two  years,  1872-93,  forming  the  eighth  industrial  period, 
do  not  call  for  such  lengthened  description  as  former  epochs,  seeing  that 
the  statistics  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  this  volume  illustrate  the 
details  of  the  progress  made.  The  preceding  period  closed  somewhat 
tamely.  Population  was  not  being  attracted  to  the  Colony  in  any  large 
numbers ;  land  was  not  being  taken  up  by  selectors,  nor  was  there  any 
sustained  effort  to  develop  the  resources   of  the  Colony.      Railway 
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construction  was  almost  suspended ;  the  expenditure  by  the  Government 
on  public  works,  either  from  revenue  or  from  the  proceeds  of  loans,  was 
small ;  while  little  private  capital  found  its  way  to  the  country.  In 
1870  the  production  of  gold  fell  to  the  lowest  point  since  its  discovery, 
the  total  output  of  the  year  being  £931,016 ;  the  condition  of 
agriculture  gave  evidence  of  little  progress,  and  the  land  taken  up  for 
settlement  showed  a  total  of  423,692  acres,  or  rather  less  than  the 
figures  for  1862.  Under  such  circumstances  the  industrial  conditions 
could  not  be  said  to  be  hopeful,  but  causes  were  at  work  which  were  to 
affect  materially  the  progress  of  the  country. 

The  production  of  gold  in  1872  reached  the  respectable  total  of 
£1,643,582,  due  to  the  development,  of  the  Hill  End  and  Tambaroora 
Mines.  The  copper-mines,  which  had  not  been  worked  before  to  any 
great  extent,  were  now  systematically  developed ;  and  in  the  same  year  • 
the  rich  tin  deposits  of  the  country  received  attention.  The  advantage  of 
the  Colony  as  a  place  for  settlement  was  recognized,  especially  by 
persons  in  the  southern  colonies.  Purchases  of  land  from  the  State 
proceeded  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  increased  land  sales  came 
greater  attention  to  primary  industries.  Agriculture  expanded;  and 
cattle-breeding,  which  had  been  losing  importance  since  the  Land  Act 
of  1861  came  into  force,  received  renewed  attention.  Nor  was  sheep- 
breeding  neglected,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  favour  of  the  rival 
industry,  for  the  price  of  wool  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  grower, 
especially  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1875.  These  combined 
causes  made  the  outlook  very  bright  at  the  beginning  of  the  period. 

About  the  year  1872  public  attention  was  awakened  to  the  necessity 
of  pushing  on  with  the  construction  of  railways,  roads,  and  bridges,  to 
open  up  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  an  expansive  public  works 
policy,  involving  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  borrowed  money,  was 
accordingly  initiated.  In  the  year  named  the  expenditure  on  public 
works  was  £560,931  ;  in  1873,  £722,252  ;  and  during  the  next  twenty 
years  the  average  yearly  expenditure  on  public  works  was — 

£ 
1874-78 1,565,148 

1879-83  3,320,986 

1884-88    4,114,984 

1889-93  2,489,914 

During  1872  the  bands  employed  on  public  works  was  probably  not 
more  than  3,000 ;  in  1 87 4-78  the  yearly  average  fell  little  short  of  8,000 ; 
during  the  next  five  years  (1879-83)  the  numbers  reached  16,600;  in 
1884-88,  20,500  ;  and  in  1889-93,  12,500.  These  figures  are  exclusive 
of  persons  permanently  employed  in  the  public  departments  and  on  the 
railways. 

Coincident  with  the  vigorous  construction  of  public  works,  and 
chiefly  on  the  part  of  graziers  desirous  of  protecting  themselves  from 
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the  incursions  of  free  selectors,  there  arose  a  great  demand  for  land, 
which  was  readily  responded  to  by  the  State,  and  the  public  lands  were 
bought  up  with  such  eagerness  that  in  the  &\e  years  from  1872  to 
1877  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  increased  from  £800,000 
to  over  £3,000,000,  and  the  public  exchequer  was  overflowing. 
Wages  were  high,  employment  steady,  provisions  cheap,  and  numbers 
of  men,  for  the  most  part  young  and  energetic,  were  attracted  to 
the  Colony  by  the  alluring  prospects  held  out  to  them,  the  annual 
increment  to  the  population  being  doubled  within  a  few  years.  To 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  labour  the  Government  maintained  a 
vigorous  immigration  policy,  and  in  the  ten  years  which   closed  with 

1885  nearly  49,000  persons  were  assisted  to  these  shores  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  were  readily  absorbed  in  the  general  population. 
In  all  likelihood  industrial  conditions  would  have  improved  during  this 
period  without  any  lavish  expenditure  by  the  Government,  but  what 
was  probable  was  made  certain  by  the  ftivourable  combination  of  circum- 
stances alluded  to. 

In  the  following  table  of  average  wages  for  each  year  from  1872  to 

1886  the  quotations  are  classified  as  daily  or  weekly,  according  to  the 
ordinary  modes  of  payment : — 

Trade  or  CJalling.  |   1872.   |  1878.    (  1874.    |  1875.   |  1870.   |    1877.   |  1878.   |  1879. 


McUes,  per  day,  without  board  and  lodging. 


8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

9  0 

10  0 

9  0 

9  6 

10  0 

10  8 

10  8 

9  0 

10  0 

11  0 

10  3 

11  0 

11  0 

10  0 

9  6 

10  0 

11  0 

11  0 

12  0 

11  0 

U  0 

9  6 

10  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

10  6 

10  0 

10  0 

U  0 

11  0 

12  0 

11  6 

11  6 

9  0 

9  0 

9  0 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

7  0 

7  0 

7  0 

7  0 

7  0 
22  6 

7  0 
22  6 

7  0 
23  9 

Carpenters    

Blacksmiths 

Bricklayers 

Masons 

Plasterers 

Painters'  

Boiler-makers 

Labourers  and  navvies  . 
Brickmakers  (at  per  1 ,000) 


Males,  per  week,  toith  board  and  lodging. 

Farm  labourers  (14    0  |13    0  (14    0  (15    0  |15    0  [15    0  (15    0 

Shepherds |l4    0  |l4    0)14    0)15    0  |l5    0  |l5    0  |l4    6 


s. 

d. 

10 

8 

10 

0 

11 

0 

10 

6 

11 

6 

9 

6 

10 

0 

8 

0 

23 

9 

15 

0 

14 

6 

FemaJles,  per  week,  with  board  and  lodging , 


Housemaids... 

9  0 
10  6 

7  6 
10  0 
10  6 

10  6 
10  6 
9  0 
10  6 
13  6 

10  6 
13  6 
9  0 
10  6 
13  6 

11  0 
14  0 
10  0 

12  6 

13  6 

11  6 
14  6 
10  6 
14  0 
16  0 

11  6  ill  6 
14  6  14  6 
10  6  10  6 
14  0  14  0 
16  0  17  6 

11  6 

Tiaundrefwes 

14  6 

Nursemaids 

11  6 

Oeneral  servants. 

14  0 

Cooks  

18  6 
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TkmdeorORBiiiff. 


1860. 


1861.       1882. 


188S.       188i. 


1886.       1808. 


Males,  per  day,  without  hoard  aand  lodging. 


Carpenters  .... 
Blacksmiths... 
Bricklayers   .... 

Masons  

Plasterers  

Painters......  ... 

Boilermakers  . 
Labonrers  and  navvies 


8. 

10 

10 

11 

10 

11 

9 

9 

8 


Brickmakers  (at  per  1,000)    |23 


d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

B.  d. 

0.  d. 

s.  d. 

0 

10  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

0 

9  6 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

0 

11  0 

12  6 

12  6 

12  6 

12  6 

€ 

10  6 

11  6 

11  6 

11  6 

11  6 

6 

11  6 

12  0 

12  0 

12  0 

12  6 

6 

9  6 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

11  0 

6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

0 

23  9|23  9 

\23    9 

23  9 

23  9 

Females,  per  week,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Housemaids 

Laundresses 

Nursemaids  

Greneral  servants  . 
Cooks 


s. 

d. 

9 

0 

9 

6 

11 

0 

11 

0 

U 

0 

9 

0 

10 

0 

8 

0 

23 

• 

Males,  per  week,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 

Farm  labourers (15    0  115    0  117    6  117    6  117    6  117    6  I  17    6 

Shepherds |l4    6  |l4    6  |l5    0  |l5    0  |l6    0  |l6    0  |  15    0 


11  6 

11  6 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 

13  0 

14  6 

14  6 

17  6 

17  6 

17  6 

17  6 

11  6 

11  6 

11  6 

11  6 

11  6 

11  6 

14  0 

14  0 

15  0 

15  0 

15  0 

15  0 

18  6 

18  6 

18  6 

18  6 

18  6 

18  6 

13  0 

17  6 
11  6 
15  0 

18  6 


An  imix»rtant  factor  aflfecting  the  industrial  conditions  during  the 
whole  period  following  1872,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of^  is  the 
importation  of  private  capital.  The  Colcmy,  during  the  greater  part  of 
its  history,  has  been  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  private  ci^ital, 
and  in  the  years  prior  to  1870  this  importation  was  chiefly  in  its  most 
acceptable  form,  being  accompanied  by  the  owners.  The  amount  of 
private  money  introduced  varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  but  even 
as  late  as  1873  it  did  not  exceed  half  a  million  sterling.  In  1874  money 
commenced  to  flow  to  the  Colony  largely  for  investment  purposes,  and 
during  the  fifteen  years  which  closed  with  1890  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  forty-four  millions  sterling  was  received,  £6,228,000  coming 
in  1885,  and  JB5,392,000  in  the  following  year.  It  can  well  be  imagined 
that  the  influx  of  so  large  an  amount  of  private  money,  joined  to  the 
large  expenditure  by  the  State,  was  felt  in  every  branch  of  industry. 
As  already  pointed  out,  wages  rose  25  per  cent,  in  skilled  trades,  and 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  unskilled  trades,  and  in  some  years  there  was 
not  a  man  in  the  Colony  willing  to  work  Who'  was  unemployed.  The 
outlay  on  public  works  reached  a  maximum  in  1885,  when  the  expendi- 
ture was  £5,242,807,  but  in  1888  it  fell  to  £2,106,027.  This  meant 
the  throwing  out  of  employment  of  15,000  men,  and  to  mitigate  ihe 
distress  consequent  on  the  inability  of   the  community  to  absorb  sq 
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mudi  labour  suddenly  thrust  upon  it,  the  Government  started  relief 
works,  and  an  expenditure  of  £387,000  waa  incurred  upon  thmn  before 
they  were  abandoned. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  narrative  just  given,  that  the  largest  ex- 
penditure by  the  State  occurred  in  1865,  the  same  year  as  that  in  which 
the  largest  amount  of  private  money  was  brought  to  New  South  Wales. 
From  1885  the  import  of  capital  fell  off  year  by  year  until  1893,  when 
it  practically  ceased,  so  that  ^e  withdrawal  of  the  State  from  the  labour 
market  was  not  mitigated  by  the  support  given  by  private  capital  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  import  of  private  ci^tal  per 
annum  in  five-year  periods,  commencing  with  1874  : — 

£ 

1874-78 1,728,100 

1879-83  1,997,300 

1884-88  4,039,400 

1889-93  1,889,000 

The  three  last  years  of  the  fourth  period  showed — 

1891 1,338,000 

1892    1,867,000 

1893 115,000 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  many  years  the  amoimt  of  capital, 
both  public  and  private,  brought  to  the  Colony  was  much  larger  than 
could  be  profitably  absorbed,  and  no  small  portion  of  it  was  necessarily 
devoted  to  purposes  purely  speculative,  as  evidenced  in  the  unreal  value 
which  some  forms  of  property  acquired.  There  was,  however,  an  evil 
of  greater  consequence  than  a  temporary  inflation  of  values.  It  will  be 
readily  conceded  that  the  introduction  of  capital  within  the  limits  of 
absorption  and  the  application  of  it  to  productive  purposes  are  conducive 
to  true  progress,  while  on  the  contrary  the  over-introduction  of  capital, 
however  applied,  means  arrested  progress.  Of  the  twenty-two  years 
comprising  the  eighth  industrial  period,  1885  and  1886  witnessed  the 
largest  introduction  of  capital,  viz.,  ^11,470,807  in  the  former,  and 
^10,028,952  in  the  latter  year.  It  is,  therefore,  not  astonishing  to  find 
that  the  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  in  those  two  years  when 
compared  with  population  was  less  than  in  any  other  year  in  the  period 
under  review.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  pursuing  this  question 
will  find  ample  io6d  for  reflection  in  the  part  of  this  work  dealing 
with  the  export  trade. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  drawbacks  just  indicated,  flowing  from  an 
unnecessary  and  at  times  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  and  the 
introduction  of  private  money  beyond  its  requirements,  the  Colony  made 
substantial  progress.  At  no  period,  except  in  the  five  golden  years, 
1853-7,  were  wages  so  high,  and  in  no  period  was  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  so  great.     The  tide  of  improvement  had  reached  its  highest 
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level  during  the  years  1882-85,  and  began  to  recede  in  1886,  when 
employment  became  difficult  to  obtain  and  wages  began  to  fall.  In 
1886-87  work  in  some  of  the  southern  district  collieries  was  suspended 
for  nearly  twelve  months  by  strikes  and  disputes ;  in  1888  the  coal- 
miners  of  the  northern  district  were  on  strike  for  several  months ;  in 
1888  and  1889  the  completion  of  various  large  public  works  threw  out 
of  employment  some  12,000  men — no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
unskilled  labour  of  the  country — and  large  numbers  of  unemployed 
were  congregated  in  and  around  Sydney ;  in  1890  the  maritime  and 
pastoral  industries  were  disturbed  by  strikes  and  disputes  very  hurtful 
to  the  community  in  general,  and  to  the  working  classes  in  par- 
ticular; and  in  1892  another  disastrous  strike  occurred,  causing  the 
silver  mines  of  Broken  Hill  to  remain  idle  for  fully  three  months. 
Up  to  the  end  of  1891  there  was  little  reduction  in  the  nominal  rate 
of  wages  in  skilled  trades,  though  for  unskilled  labour  the  rates  ex- 
perienced a  decided  decline.  In  1893  there  was  a  heavy  fall  all  round, 
as  will  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  the  rates  of  representative 
trades  given  in  the  following  statement.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the 
second  half  of  the  year  1893  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  industrial 
period  under  vastly  changed  conditions,  but  no  accurate  estimate  of  the 
ultimate  effect  of  these  changes  can  as  yet  be  attempted. 


Trade  or  Galliug. ' 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


189L 


1892  and 

first  half 

1893. 


1893 
f Second - 
naif)  and 

1894. 


1895. 


Males,  per  day,  witfumt  hoard  and  lodging. 


s.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.   d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

9  6 

10  6 

11   0 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

10  8 

9  8 

8  6 

8  6 

9  8 

9  8 

8  0 

11  6 

10  6 

11  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

9  6 

10  6 

10  6 

11  0 

10  0 

10  0 

9  8 

8  6 

11  0 

11  0 

10  6 

10  6 

10  0 

10  0 

8  6 

9  0 

9  0 

9  6 

9  6 

9  6 

9  0 

8  0 

10  2 

9  0 

10  0 

10  0 

9  8 

10  2 

9  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

6  7 

6  0 

Carpenters 

Blacksmiths  .. 
Bricklayers   .. 

Masons  

Plasterers   .... 

Painters  

Boilermakers 
Labourers  and  Nav- 


Males,  per  week,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 

Farm  labourers (17    8117    8(15    4(15    4(15    4(    13    6 

Shepherds J  15    4)15    4|     ...     )     ... 


8.  d. 

8  0 

6  8 

8  6 


12    6  I  12    6 


Females,  per  week,  with  hoard  and  lodging. 


Housemaids  

Laundresses 

13  6 
18  8 
11  4 
16  8 
21  0 

13  6,  14  0 
18  8,  18  0 
11  4  8  6 
13  6  14  0 
21  0  25  0 

(  14  0 

18  0 

8  6 

14  0 

25  0 

14  0 
18  0 
8  6 
14  0 
25  0 

10  0 
14  0 

8  6 

11  6 
14  0 

10  0 
14  0 

7  6 

11  6 
14  0 

10  0 
14  0 

Nursemaids  

7  6 
11  6 
14  0 

General  ser%'ants  ... 
Cooks 
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For  the  periods  under  review  in  the  foregoing  pages  money  wages  have 
alone  been  dealt  with»  but  it  is  a  matter  of  much  greater  importance  to 
ascertain  the  rate  of  real  wages — that  is,  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
in  comparison  with  their  nominal  value.  Such  a  comparison  must 
necessarily  be  defective  in  some  respects,  since  with  changing  condi- 
tions come  other  forms  of  labour,  and  with  higher  wages  greater  consump- 
tion, so  that  in  comparing  present  times  with  days  long  past  there  is 
danger  of  weighing  what  is  now  important  against  what  was  formerly  of 
no  consequence ;  notwithstanding  this  it  gives  a  more  exact  notion  of 
the  value  of  wages  at  different  periods  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way.  It  also  affords  the  only  true  standard  by  which  material  conditions 
at  different  times  can  be  accurately  gauged.  In  the  following  table  are 
compared  an  ordinary  mechanic's  wages  in  money,  the  level  of  real  wages 
on  the  basis  of  their  purchasing  power,  and  the  price  level  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  consumption,  for  each  period  commencing  with  the  year 
1821.  It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  extend  the  comparison  to 
the  first  period  of  the  Colony's  history,  as  the  conditions  of  industrial 
life,  shown  in  the  foregoing  pages,  allowed  little  play  for  the  operations 
of  economic  laws. 


Period. 

Level  of  Money  Wages. 

Price  level  of  principal 
Articles  of  Consnmption. 

Level  of  real  Washes. 

1821-37 

1878-92 

1821-37 

1873-92 

1821-37 

1873-92 

Wajfe8  =  1000. 

Wage8=1000. 

Prices =1000. 

Prices =1000. 

Wages =1000. 

Waffe8=1000. 

1821-1837 

1,000 

631 

1,000 

1,477 

1,000 

428 

1838-1842 

1,154 

728 

868 

1,282 

1,329 

568 

1843-1852 

769 

485 

502 

741 

1,531 

65^ 

1853-1858 

2,400 

1,516 

1,330 

1,964 

1,804 

771 

1859-1862 

1,615 

1,019 

864 

1,276 

1,869 

79^ 

1863-1872 

1,461 

922 

687 

1,015 

2,127 

908 

1873-1892 

1,583 

1,000 

677 

1,000 

2,338 

1,000 

During  the  years  1821  to  1837  the  transportation  system  was  still 
in  full  operation,  and  wage-earners  had  to  compete  with  bond  labour, 
or  with  men  who,  though  free,  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the- 
hard  conditions  of  servitude  that  a  little  above  a  convict  ration  seemed 
as  much  as  they  could  expect  to  earn ;  hence  the  very  low  level  of  both 
real  and  money  wages  during  the  period.  During  the  next  series  of 
years,  1838-42,  wages  rose  15  per  cent,  and  as  there  was  a  fall  in  prices, 
equal  to  13  per  cent,  the  level  of  real  wages  may  be  said  to  have 
advanced  nearly  one-third.  As  will  have  been  gathered  from  the 
detailed  description  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter,  this  period  closed 
disastrously  and  wages  fell  33  per  cent. ;  as  it  happened,  however,  the 
cost  of  necessaries  fell  still  more  heavily,  and  real  wages  were  in  reality 
slightly  better  for  the  whole  period  from  1843  to  1852  than  previously, 
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althougk  several  years  idiowed  a  condition  o£  thizigs  worse  tkan  was  ever 
known  in  the  Colony's  history.  When  the  full  force  of  the  diwjovery 
of  gold  began  to  be  felt  the  depression  vanished  and  wages  rose  over 
200  per  cent.,  and  at  one  time  averaged  twice  as  much  as  those  now 
current.  Food  and  other  necessaries  also  advanced,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  wages ;  so  that,  estimated  by  their  purchasing  power,  wages  of 
mechanics  were  80  per.  cent,  higher  than  in  1821-37,  36  per  cent,  higher 
than  in  1838-42,  and  18  per  cent  higher  than  from  1843  to  1852.  The 
years  1854  and  1855,  taken  by  themselves,  show  a  rate,  both  of  real  and 
of  money  wages,  much  higher  than  that  indicated  for  the  whole  period, 
and  perhaps  higher  than  attained  in  any  other  year;  but  taking  the  gold 
era  as  extending  from  1853  to  1858,  the  level  of  real  wages — ^that  is, 
their  purchasing  power — was  not  greater  than  in  the  subsequent  period, 
as  the  foregoing  table  shows.  From  1853-58  to  1859-62  there  was  a  fall 
of  33  per  cent,  in  money  wages,  but  prices  fell  more  heavily  and  the 
level  of  real  wages  actually  rose.  During  the  next  period  there  was  a 
further  fall  in  money  wages,  but  not  to  any  great  extent;  while  the  drop 
in  prices  was  heavy,  far  more  than  compensating  for  the  fall  in  wages. 
During  the  next  period,  1873-92,  wages  rose  and  prices  fell,  so  that 
the  level  of  real  wages  was  far  higher  than  at  any  other  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Colony.  The  comparison  cannot  be  very  well  carried  any 
later.  The  period  now  entered  upon  is  under  greatly  changed  conditions, 
which  can  hardly  be  appreciated  until  further  developed. 

The  improvement  in  the  lot  of  farm  and  station  labourers  and  female 
servants  is  still  more  marked.  The  rise  in  wages  of  male  hands  has, 
excepting  the  period  1843-52,  been  continuous,  while  the  increase  in 
the  pay  of  females  has  suffered  no  interruption,  even  during  the 
disastrous  years  preceding  the  gold  discovery.  Coincident  with  the 
rise  of  nominal  wages  which  the  foregoing  table  exhibits,  there  has  been  a 
marked  advance  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  working  population  of 
the  Colony,  an  advance  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  wages.  The 
cheapening  of  many  articles  of  food  and  dress  which  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  without  a  corresponding  fall  of  wages,  has  enabled  the  homes 
of  the  bulk  of  the  population  to  be  made  more  comfortable.  The 
acquisition  of  comf carts  begets  the  desire  for  further  comforts,  and  it  is 
therefore  unlikdy  that  any  fall  in  wages  will  be  assented  to  which  will 
necessitate  the  labouring  classes  decreasing  the  standard  of  living  they 
now  enjoy.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  evidence 
of  the  savings  banks  <^  the  Colony  cannot  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the 
prosperity  or  depression  of  the  working  population ;  for  if  the  standard 
of  living  indulged  in  be  raised  more  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  margin  out  of  which  savings  are  made  will  be  decreased, 
although  the  actual  condition  of  the  masses  may  be  materially  advanced. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  condition  of  the  worker  has  been  considered 
apart  from  the  value  of  his  production.  This  latter,  however,  can  by 
no  means  be  overlooked  in  a  review  of  the  industrial  progress  of  the 
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Colony,  for  it  is  quite  possible  that  what  are  oommonly  called  prosperous 
times  may  be  miffked  by  a  n^lect  of  productive  pursuits,  and  be  due 
to  uneconomic  causes,  such  as  the  mortgaging  of  the  resources  of  future 
years  to  feed  the  present  Something  of  the  kind  has  taken  place  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  existing  d^ression  is,  in  some  sense,  a 
reaction  against  tiie  industrial  conditions  of  former  years.  On  page  122 
is  given  a  comparison  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  over  a  series 
of  years,  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  1894  prices.  From  tJiis  it 
s^^^ears  that,  judged  by  tiie  volume  of  production — and  the  exports  of 
dcMnestic  produce  give  a  £Eiirly  rdiable  index  to  production — the  lowest 
pc»nt  reached  during  the  past  twenty-two  years  was  in  1886  ;  but 
that  yeur  was  so  marked  by  lavish  State  expenditure  and  by  the  influx 
of  British  ci^ital  that  little  attention  was  paid  at  the  time  to  the 
low  ccmdition  of  productive  enterprise.  Since  the  year  named  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  development  in  the  export  of  domestie  ptxluce, 
brought  about  by  increased  attention  paid  to  productive  pursuits,  the 
<^pening  up  of  the  silver-mines,  and  the  fortunate  succession  of  favourable 
aeasiHUB.  Tlie  year  1891  was  the  pcHnt  of  higfafist.  pnxbiction,  both 
absdutdy  and  rdaiively,  and  tho«^  the  fc^ofwing  year  was  mariced 
by  a  faQ  in  the  values  exported,  the  rates  for  1893  and  1894  compare 
vefy  favouraUy  witii  other  years,  and  it  would  certainly  appear  that 
notwiihstanding  the  reaction  against  the  inflation  of  land  values  so 
{M«valait  a  few  years  ago,  tJioe  is  nothing  in  the  cireamstancea  of 
the  Gc^ony  to  warrant  tJbe  distnut  of  the  future  whidi  prevails  in 
certain  quarters,  and  whidi  directly  led  to  the  financial  scare  of  1893. 
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THE  population  of  a  country  is  naturally  divided  into  two  broad  divi- 
sions— breadwinners  and  dependents.  The  census  returns  for  New 
South  Wales  show  on  the  side  of  the  breadwinners  471,887  persons,  of 
whom  382,385  were  males,  and  89,502  were  females,  while  the  depen- 
dents numbered  649,203,  comprising  223,285  males  and  425,918  females. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  2,333  males  and  531  females  unspecified 
as  to  occupation,  and  these  figures  have  been  omitted  in  the  following 
pages.  The  female  worker  is  very  rarely  the  breadwinner  of  the  family, 
and  the  number  of  persons  dependent  on  such  is,  therefore,  not  large ; 
on  the  other  hand,  not  a  few  of  the  female  workers  styled  breadwinners 
earn  less  than  is  needed  for  their  own  support,  and  a  rigid  classification 
would  require  that  they  should  be  placed  in  a  division  between  the 
breadwinners  and  dependents,  but  this  is  a  refinement  which  cannot 
now  be  attempted.  It  would,  however,  be  reasonable  to  set  the  persons 
dependent  on  women  against  those  classed  as  breadwinners  who  are 
only  partially  self-supporting,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  dependents  may 
without  much  error  be  said  to  be  supported  by  the  male  breadwinners. 
On  the  382,385  of  the  last-named  class  there  are,  therefore,  depending 
649,203  persons,  which  gives  a  proportion  of  170  dependents  to  every 
100  male  breadwinners.  The  term  *  *  dependent "  is  not  altogether  a  happy 
one,  seeing  that  under  that  designation  are  included  married  women 
and  others  who  perform  domestic  duties,  and  the  term  can  only  be 
justified  on  the  ground  that  for  such  services  no  money-wages  are  paid. 

Breadwinners. 

The  breadwinners  may  be  subdivided  into  divisions  indicating  their 
status  as  workers.  Persons  who  were  employed,  but  who  neglected  to 
state  whether  they  were  wage-earners  or  not,  have  been  assumed  to 
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belong  to  the  grade  of  wage-eamei*s  ;  and  civil  servants  and  other  State 
employes  have  been  included  in  the  same  category : — 


Grade. 


Mftlea. 


FenuJea. 


ToteL 


Employers  

Persons  working  on  their  own  account 
Relatives  assisting 


^403 

49,482 

8,943 


Wage-earners 245,175 

Persons  not   rightly  classified   either 

as  employers  or  wage-earners I  6,597 


Un^nployed    .. 

Not  specified  .. 

Total.. 


18,512 
273 


382,385 


2,640 

14,123 

7,526 

54,857 

7,517 

2,810 

29 


56,04^ 

63,605 

16,46^ 

300,032^ 

14,114 

21,322 

302 


89,502 


471,887 


The  employers  comprise  breadwinners  who  are  assisted  in  their  occupa- 
tions by  paid  workers ;  the  wage-earners  whom  they  employ  numbered 
256,734,  being  the  total  stated  above  less  43,298  who  were  employed 
in  domestic  pursuits  and  not  assisting  the  breadwinners.  The  pro- 
portion of  wage-earners  to  every  100  employers  was,  therefore,  458,  an 
average  pointing  to  a  very  large  number  of  small  employers.  Persons 
working  on  their  own  account  are  extremely  numerous,  and  are  especially 
strong  amongst  the  farming  classes  and  those  following  trading  pursuits. 

The  persons  not  rightly  assignable  to  any  of  the  three  classes  just 
mentioned  largely  comprise  those  who  derive  incomes,  from  sources 
which  cannot  be  directly  related  to  any  occupation,  and  who  are 
popularly  styled  as  of  independent  means,  the  remainder  being  persons 
who  vaguely  described  themselves  as  capitalists,  householders,  mine- 
owners,  contractors,  merchants,  and  the  like. 

The  relatives  returned  as  assisting  do  not  form  a  very  numerous 
class.  They  are  mainly  found  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
which  there  were  7,617  males  and  6,325  females;  the  fewness  of  the 
females  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  domestic  duties  take  up  the 
whole  of  their  time,  and  even  if  such  were  not  the  case,  the  only  branch 
of  farming  in  which  their  services  could  be  profitably  utilised  is 
dairying. 
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Dependents. 

The  dependents  may  be  grouped  under  four  subdivisions : — (a)  personar 
employed  in  household  duties  without  wages,  and  of  these  there  were 
210,799,  viz.,  210,701  females  ajad  only  98  males;  (b)  persons  of  tender 
years  unable  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  numbering  235,590,  of  whom 
118,454  were  males  and  117,136  females;  (c)  relatives  and  others  not 
performing  household  duties,  who  numbered  96,140  males  and  94,123 
females,  in  all  190,263 ;  and  (d)  persons  dependent  on  charity,  or  under 
legal  detention ;  of  this  class  there  were  12,551  persons,  viz.,  8,593  males 
and  3,958  females. 

The  persons  performing  household  duties  without  wages  are  chiefly 
wives  and  daughters  of  breadwinners ;  the  number  who  could  not  be  so 
described  was  21,909.  The  relatives  and  others  not  performing  house- 
hold duties  were  for  the  most  part  aged  persons,  the  parents  or  grand- 
parents of  the  breadwinners.  There  were,  however,  some  young  persons 
returned  under  this  category ;  these  comprised  daughters  or  wives  who 
could  not  be  classed  as  performing  domestic  duties,  or  who  desired  not 
to  be  so  described.  The  larger  portion  of  the  persons  dependent  on 
charity  were  living  in  public  institutions,  and,  classed  according  to  age, 
were  as  follow  : — 


Age  Groups. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

binder. 5  years 

187 

929 

257 

523 

2^50 

2^188 

1,701 

13 

151 
849 
307 
279 
1,073 
826 
460 
13 

388 

5  years  and  under  15 

15      „            „        20 

^      ^           ,.        25 

125      „           „        45 

45      „            ,.        66 

65  and  unwards  ......t,..^.,. 

1,778 

564 

802 

3,923 

2,969 

2,161 

26 

Age  not  stated 

Total  

8,593 

3,958 

12,551 

The  indigent  people  of  65  years  and  upwards  numbered  2,161 ;  the 
total  number  of  persons  in  the  Colony  of  these  ages  was  28,365,  so  that 
it  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  100  persons  who  reach  65  years,  8  will 
enter  the  asylums  for  the  destitute. 
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Ages  of  BiEKHDwnmERs  aitd  Bbpendbnts.    * 

The  record  of  the  ages  of  the  workers  is  interesting  chiefly  as  showing 
the  employment  of  young  persons.  The  number  of  children  under  15 
years  who  were  employed  wa8l2,437,  of  whom  8,612  were  males  and 3,825 
females,  the  majority  of  each  sex  being  in  th^r  fifteenth  year.  So  far  as 
can  be  estimated,  there  were  not  more  than  1,500  children  of  13  years  and 
under  employed  in  the  Colony.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act,  which  require  the 
attendance,  unless  with  valid  excuse,  of  ail  children  from  6  to  14  years 
for  a  term  of  70  days  in  each  half-year. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  dependents  com- 
pared with  the  breadwinners.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  grouping  of 
the  dependents  and  breadwinners  under  ages.  The  following  figures 
refer  to  males  only  : — 


AgeOroups. 

BBMd- 

winners. 

ToiaL 

per  thooaand 

penona  in  eacb 

■«e  group. 

Undeir  15  yeaES 

8,612 

209)302 

217,914 

960 

15  jetan  and  under  20 

^,078 

5,461 

58,589 

102 

20      „      „        „    25 

56,521 

771 

57,292 

13 

25      ,,      „        „    45 

178,626 

2,987 

181,613 

16 

4D        „        „          „      00 

75,686 

2.259 

77,946 

29 

65  years  and  upwards 

14,069 

2,458 

16,527 

149 

Kbtstated  

7«8 

47 

840 

56 

Total 

382,385 

223,285 

605,670 

369 

The  age  group  in  which  the  least  number  of  dependents  is  found  is  that 
from  20  to  25,  where  the  prc^ortion  per  thousand  is  only  13.  The  propor- 
tion increases  to  16  from  25  to  45,  to  29  from  45  to  65,  and  to  149  per 
iiiousand  persons  over  65  years  of  age.  This  gradation  agrees  some- 
what with  the  ascertained  rate  of  sickness  referred  to  in  the  chapter  of 
this  volume  relating  to  Population  and  Vital  Statistics,  and  it  is  a  very 
probable  assumption  that  the  dependency  of  males,  when  not  caused  by 
criminality,  is  due  to  conditions  of  health.  With  females  it  is  otherwise, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table.  Under  the  category  of  depen- 
dents are  included  wives  and  daughters  performing  domestic  duties,  and 
children  of  naturally  dependent  ages ;  and,  as  the  table  shows,  the 
proporticm  of  dependents  decreases  with  the  progressive  ages.  The 
eiqplanation  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  widows 
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and  deserted  wives  is  largest  at  the  older  ages,  while  the  number  of 
single  women  compelled  to  rely  entirely  on  their  own  earnings  is  also 
greater : — 


Age  Groups. 

Bread, 
winners. 

Dependents. 

Total. 

Dependent* 

per  thousand 

persons  in  each 

age  group. 

Under  15  years 

3,825 
23,249 
21,015 
26,680 
11,487 

3,168 
78 

209,333 

30,869 

31,997 

105,246 

39,912 

8,384 

177 

213,158 
54,118 
53,012 

131,926 

51,399 

11,552 

255 

982 

15  years  and  under  20... 
20     „       „      ,.       25... 
25      „      „      „       45... 
45      „      ,,       „       65... 
65  years  and  upwards... 
Not  stated 

570 
604 
798 
777 
726 
694 

Total 

89,502 

425,918 

515,420 

826 

The  number  of  women  following  gainful  pursuits  was  89,502,  and  of 
these  85,677  were  of  the  age  of  15  years  and  upwards.  The  total  number 
of  women  of  these  ages  was  302,262,  so  that  28*3  per  cent,  of  women 
over  15  years  of  age  were  breadwinners.  If  these  figures  be  compared 
with  the  proportions  obtaining  in  other  countries,  they  will  be  found  to 
be  very  small,  and  must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  evidence  of  the 
superior  lot  of  the  Australian  women.  In  most  Eui*opean  countries  even 
the  married  women  are  compelled  to  work  for  such  wages  as  they  can 
procure,  in  order  to  assist  in  the  support  of  their  families,  but  fortu- 
nately the  necessity  for  such  labour  is  not  yet  general  in  this  Colony. 

Amongst  women  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  combination  for  trade 
purposes,  and  to  this  must  be  attributed  most  of  the  evils  which  attend 
women's  industrial  work.  In  some  trades  women  are  fairly  well  paid, 
but  in  others  the  current  pay  for  a  reasonable  day's  work  is  far  below 
the  sum  actually  required  to  maintain  a  respectable  life,  so  that  women 
who  have  no  assistance  from  relatives  are  sometimes  compelled  to  make 
astonishing  sacrifices  to  enable  them  to  live  at  all.  This  undue  lowering 
of  wages,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  indirectly  due  to  want  of  combination, 
but  is  also  greatly  influenced  by  the  competition  of  other  women,  chiefly 
wives,  who  are  not  solely  depending  upon  their  own  earnings  for  support^ 
and  who,  therefore,  are  in  a  position  to  undersell  their  less  fortunately 
situated  sisters. 

Occupations  op  the  People. 

The  Occupations  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  were  ascertained 
at  the  census  of  1891,  and  were  classified  on  a  uniform  system  approved 
of  and  adopted  at  the  Census  Conference  held  at  Hobart  prior  to  the 
taking  of  the  census.  The  method  of  classification  adopted  by  the 
Australasian  Colonies  at  the  previous  census  was  based  on  the  English 
classification  of  1881,  which  was  both  unsatisfactory  and  unscientific. 
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As  already  explained,  the  population  is  divided  into  two  great  divisions — 
breadwinners  and  dependents.  The  former  are  arrang^  in  the  natural 
•classes  of  primary  producers  and  distributors,  and  these  again  into  their 
various  orders  and  sub-orders. 

Dividing  the  population  into  the  seven  classes,  and  excluding  2,333 
<aiales  and  531  females  unspecified,  the  number  falling  under  each  was 
as  follows : — 


Class. 


Occupation. 


PersoDi. 

Males. 

31,491 

21,089 

66,867 

17,659 

86,629 

81,291 

140,461 

122,650 

147,026 

134,908 

10,423 

4,788 

649,203 

223,286 

Females. 


n 


in 


IV 


YI 


VII 


Professional — Emhracing  all  persons,  not  other- 
wise classed,  mainly  engaged  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  defence  of  the  country,  and  in 
satisfying  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social 
wants  of  its  inhabitants   ' 

Domestic — Embracing  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  supply  of  board  and  lodging,  and  in 
rendering  personal  services  for  whicn  remune- 
ration is  usually  paid    

Commercial — Embracing  all  persons  directly 
connected  with  the  hire,  sale,  transfer,  distn- 
bution,  storage,  and  security  of  property  and 
materials,  and  with  the  transport  of  persons 
or  goods,  or  engaged  in  efifecting  communi- 
cation  

Industrial — Embracing  all  persons  not  other- 
wise classed,  who  are  principally  enga|;ed  in 
various  works  of  utility,  or  in  specudities 
connected  with  the  manufacture,  construc- 
tion, modification,  or  alteration  of  materials 
so  as  to  render  them  more  available  for  the 
various  uses  of  man,  but  excluding,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  who  are  mainly  or  solely  in  the 
service  of  commercial  interchange  

Agricultural,  pastoral,  mineral,  and  other 
primary  producers — Embracing  all  persons 
mainly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  or  acquisi 
tion  of  food  products,  and  in  obtaining  other 
raw  materials  from  natural  sources  

Indefinite — Embracing  all  persons  who  derive 
incomes  from  services  rendered,  but  the 
direction  of  which  services  cannot  be  exactly 
determined 

Dependents — Embracing  all  persons  dependent 
upon  relatives  or  natural  guardians,  including 
wives,  children,  and  relatives  not  otherwise 
engaged  in  pursuits  for  which  remuneration 
is  paid,  and  all  persons  depending  upon  pri- 
vate charity,  or  whose  support  is  a  burthen 
on  the  public  revenue  


10,402 
38,208 

5.338 


17,801 


12,118 


6,635 


425,918 


It  is  a  matter  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  no  exact  comparison  can 
be  made  between  the  occupations  of  the  people  in  1891  and  at  previous 
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census  periods.  The  tabulation  for  1881  fortunately  distinguished 
between  workers  and  dealers,  but  other  large  divisions  of  workers 
were  entirely  ignored  or  placed  with  others  to  whom  they  were  in  no 
sense  allied,  and  the  separation  cannot  now  be  made.  The  following 
broad  groups  show  the  manner  in  which  the  employments  were  distri- 
buted in  1881  and  1:891,  but  the  classification  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
regarded  as  perfect.  The  figures  relate  to  males  only,  and  3,048  and 
2,333  "not  stated^'  are  omitted  in  1881  and  1891  respectively: — 


1881. 

1891. 

Occupation. 

Number. 

percent. 

Number. 

Proportion 
peroent. 

Professional  ♦ 

11,546 
12,689 
41,441 
97,293 
96,091 
3,631 
145,410 

2-83 
8-11 
1015 
23-84 
23-55 
0-89 
35-63 

21,089 

17,659 

81,291 

122,650 

134,908 

4,786 

223,285 

3*^48 

Domestic    ,... 

2-91 

Commercial    

Industrial  

13-42 
20-25 

Primarv  Drodttcers  

22-26 

Indefinite   „..  .. 

Dependents 

0-79 
36^87 

Total 

408,101 

100-00 

605,670 

100-00 

The  proportions  in  the  foregoing  table  refer  to  the  whole  population  ; 
a  more  useful  comparison  is  perhaps  afforded  by  taking  the  wage-earning 
population  only.  Comparing,  on  this  basis,  the  proportions  employed 
at  each  period,  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in 
the  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  domestic  pursuits,  for  while  the 
total  so  employed  has  increased  from  12,689  to  17,659,  the  percentage 
has  fallen  from  4*83  to  4:*B2  of  the  total  workers.  The  industrial  class 
has  apparently  declined  from  37*04  to  32-08  per  cent.,  and  so  iaa:  as 
can  now  be  estimated  the  falling  off  has  been  in  the  proportion  of 
unskilled  workers.  Agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  afforded  employ- 
ment in  1881  to  77,698  persons  as  compared  with  98,748  in  1891 ;  but 
the  proportion  to  the  whole  workers  would  appear  to  have  declined 
from  29*58  to  25-82  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  class 
increased  from  15-78  per  cent,  of  the  working  population  to  21-26  per 
cent.,  and  the  mining  population  from  7-00  to  8-09  per  cent.  For 
reasons  already  given  these  comparisons  must  not  be  too  closely  insisted 
upon. 

In  1881  only  54,963  females  were  returned  as  wage-earners,  and  of  these 
25,000,  or  45-49  per  cent.,  were  following  domestic  pursuits, and  10,326,  or 
1 8-79  per  cent.,  industrial ;  as  compared  with  89,502  female  wage-earners 
in  1891,  of  whom  38,208,  or  42-69  per  cent.,  were  engaged  in  domestic 
pursuits,  and  17,801,  or  19*89  per  cent.,  were  industrial  workers.  The 
greatest  change  in  the  two  years  has  been  in  the  number  of  professional 
women ;  these  numbered  only  4,288,  or  7*80  per  cent,  of  the  workers,  in 
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1881,  as  against  10,402,  or  11*62  per  cent.,  in  1891.  Few  women  were 
engaged  at  the  time  of  either  census  in  agricultural,  pastoral,  or  other 
occupations  of  a  like  diaracter.  The  following  are  the  chissified  figures 
for  -the  two  census  periods,  omitting  2,846  and  531  not  stated  in  1881 
and  1891  reqwctively : — 


1881. 

180L 

-Nmibcr. 

percent 

l^oM^er. 

percent 

Prof^nMrioOftl     

4,286 
25,000 

4,194 
10,326 

8,905 

2,250 
282,510 

1-27 
7-41 
1-24 
3-06 
2'64 
0-67 
83-71 

10,402 

38,208 

5,338 

17,801 

12418 

5,635 

425,918 

2-02 

Domestic    

7-41 

Commercial    

1-04 

IndiMtrial  

3*45* 

Primary  pn)dv6OT8     

Tpdefinite .....  .^^ .... . 

2*35 
1-09 

Dependents    

82-64 

Total   

887,473 

100-00 

515,420 

ioo*eo 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  has  been  any  displacement  of  male  by 
female  workers  during  the  decade ;  it  is  true  that  the  proportion  of 
females  engaged  in  gainful  occupations  has  increased  from  16*9  per  cent 
to  18-1  per  cent,  of  the  total  persons  employed,  but  this  increase  is  due 
rather  to  the  greater  opportunities  offering  than  to  the  displacement  of 
persons  already  employ^.  In  professional  pursuits  the  proportion  of 
females  has  increased  from  27*1  in  1881  to  31-7  per  cent,  in  1891  ;  in 
domestic  pursuits,  from  66*3  to  68*4  per  cent. ;  and  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, from  9-6  to  12*7  per  cent.  In  the  other  two  great  classes  the 
j)roportion  has  fallen,  as  the  following  table  shows : — 


Class  of  Occupation. 

1881. 

1801. 

Hales. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Professional   

72-9 
33-7 
90-8 
90-4 
91-5 

271 

66-3 

9-2 

9-6 

8-5 

68-3 
31-6 
93-8 
87-3 
91-8 

31-7 

Domestic 

68*4 

Commercial    

6-2 

Industrial  

12-7 

Primary  pcodueers  

8-2 

All  Occupations 

831 

16-9 

81-9 

18-1 

In  the  special  chapters  devoted  to  agriculture,  pastoral  pursuits,  and 
mining,  details  are  given  which  illustrate  the  progress  and  present 
oondiloon  of  these  important  industries.  No  further  referenee  to  them 
is,  tdierefore,  needed  in  this  chapter. 
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Manufactories, 

There  is  no  Act  in  force  in  the  Colony  at  present  which  makes  it 
imperative  for  proprietors  of  factories  and  works  to  supply  to  the  Statis- 
tician an  annual  return  of  their  operations ;  but  particulars  are  withheld 
in  very  few  cases,  and  where  they  are  not  given  it  is  the  duty  of  the  col- 
lector, who  is  usually  a  person  possessing  special  knowledge  of  the  district, 
to  make  up  to  the  best  of  his  ability  an  estimate  of  the  employment 
afforded  by  the  firm  which  refuses  to  furnish  the  information.  Any 
temptation,  on  the  one  hand,  to  show  a  greater  volume  of  business  than 
is  actually  transacted  during  the  year  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the 
fact  that  to  do  so  would  not  benefit  a  person  in  any  way,  as  no  individual 
figures  are  disclosed;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  tendency  to  show  a  smaller 
amount  of  business  than  is  actually  the  case  is  guarded  against  by  the 
scrupulous  care  taken  to  prevent  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  a  schedule, 
and  the  pledge  of  the  Statistician  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  such 
a  document  ever  be  used  in  connection  with  any  system  of  taxation. 

The  method  of  collecting  the  returns  is  to  supply  the  police  with  a 
number  of  blank  forms,  one  of  which  is  left  with  the  proprietor  or 
manager  of  each  factory  or  work.  This  is  filled  up  by  the  person  in 
charge,  and  given  to  the  police,  who  send  it  to  the  Statistician.  The 
figures  are  carefully  examined  in  the  Statistical  Office,  and,  if  necessary, 
compared  with  the  returns  pf  preceding  years ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the 
scrutiny  disclosing  any  apparent  inaccuracy,  the  proprietor  of  the  work  is 
communicated  with  on  the  subject.  In  tabulating  the  schedules,  only 
those  factories  and  works  which  have  been  kept  going  all  the  year  round 
are  included,  with  the  exception  of  sugar-mills,  which  are  accepted  if 
they  have  been  working  for  at  least  six  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
Estiablishments  which  do  not  use  mechanical  power  are  excluded  unless 
they  employ  at  least  five  hands,  but  all  works  and  factories  in  which 
machinery  is  used  are  included,  as  it  is  obvious  that  an  establishment 
where  only  two  or  three  men  are  employed  to  look  after  machinery  may 
turn  out  a  greater  quantity  of  work  than  another  in  which  the  services 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  men,  unassisted  by  mechanical  power,  are 
utilised.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  dressmakers  or  milliners  are  included 
in  the  returns,  nor  are  manufactories  of  slop  clothing  where  less  than 
ten  hands  are  employed.  An  estimate  of  the  number  of  home-workers 
and  others  who  are  excluded  will  be  found  on  page  564. 

Glancing  at  the  table  which  is  given  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  until 
1892  the  statistical  year  was  not  coincident  with  the  calendar  year, 
the  returns  being  collected  for  the  twelve  months  ending  with  March ; 
but  from  the  year  named  the  annual  period  begins  on  the  1st  January 
and  ends  on  the  31st  December.  The  figures  are,  of  course,  subject 
to  those  slight  deviations  which  are  incidental  to  the  collection  and 
compilation  of  most  branches  of  statistics,  but  when  this  is  borne  in 
mind  they  may  be  accepted  as  being  on  the  same  basis  throughout  the 
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decade.  The  only  peHod  for  which  an  explanation  is  necessary  is  1892. 
In  that  year  the  statistics  were  collected  under  the  Census  and  Indus- 
trial Returns  Act,  and  as  originally  published  were  not  on  the  same 
basis  as  those  for  other  years,  a  number  of  workers  who  did  not  usually 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  returns  having  been  included.  These 
comprised  dressmakers  and  milliners  ;  biscuit-makers,  who  were  also 
employed  in  the  baking  of  bread ;  tailors,  who  were  also  retail  clothiers  ; 
manufacturers  of  slop  clothing  employing  less  than  ten  hands ;  black- 
smiths whose  work  consisted  chiefly  in  effecting  repairs ;  and  plumbers 
working  for  themselves.  As  they  are  now  presented,  however,  the  figures 
have  been  adjusted  to  the  ordinary  practice  of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
Colonies,  and  1892  has  been  brought  into  line  with  the  other  years. 

Although  New  South  Wales  cannot  be  considered  an  important 
manu&cturing  country,  this  source  of  national  wealth  has  by  no  means 
been  neglected  During  the  year  1894  there  were  2,647  manufactories 
or  works  of  various  descriptions,  employing  altogether  a  total  of  42,751 
hands,  of  whom  39.529  were  males,  and  3,222  females.  1,760  of  these 
works  had  machinery  in  operation  of  a  total  capacity  of  38,033  horse- 
power, of  which  29,197  horse-power  was  actually  used  during  the  year, 
the  plant  being  valued  at  about  £5,529,866.  The  average  value  of 
plant  per  establishment  was  <£2,089  ;  and  the  average  horse-power  21*6, 
of  which  16*6  was  actually  used.  The  hands  per  factory  averaged  16, 
the  average  in  the  metropolis  being  25,  and  in  the  country  about  11. 
Compared  with  the  scale  on  which  manufactories  are  worked  in  the 
older  countries  of  the  world,  these  figures  appear  very  small,  but  they 
should  evoke  no  surprise  when  the  nature  of  the  works  and  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  Colony  are 
taken  into  consideration : — 


Number  of  Hands  employed. 

Year. 

Nwiiber  of  Hands  employed. 

Year. 

Hales.    1  Females.       TotaL 

Males. 

Females.  1     Total. 

1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

36,390 
38,257 
40,160 
39.365 
41,299 

2,404 
3,420 
3,367 
3,686 
4,265 

38,794  1 
41,677  ; 
43,527  1 
43,051  1 

45,564  1 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1892 

1893 

1894 

40,725 
41,582 
41,298 
36,412 
39,529 

4,264      44,989 
4,553      46,135 
2,970      44,268 
2,506      38,918 
3,222      42,751 

The  figures  in  the  foregoing  statement  represent  the  number  usually 
employed,  but  besides  these  there  are  other  hands  whose  employment  is 
casual.  Thus,  in  1894  the  average  number  of  persons  finding  employ- 
ment was  42,751,  whereas  the  greatest  number  employed  was  52,469,  the 
excess  comprising  9,028  males  and  690  females,  in  all  9,7 1 8.  The  maxima 
of  the  different  industries,  as  might  be  naturally  expected,  fell  at  various 
periods  during  the  year,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  52,469  were  not 
employed  at  any  specific  time  in  the  various  industries  dealt  with  under 
the  classification  of  manufactories  and  works,  and  it  is  probable  that 
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the  greatest  uiimb^  rat^^loyed  at  any  one  time  did  not  in  reality  exceed 
the  usual  number  of  persons  for  whom  employment  was  found  by  more 
than  6^000.  Much  the  same  condition  of  things  obtained  in  other  yeaxs, 
and  it  may  be  accepted  that  in  the  busy  seasons  of  the  year  one^Beventh 
more  hands  €kre  employed  than  the  average  of  the  whole  twelve  months. 
The  following  table,  in  which  the  hands  employed  are  divided  into 
eteven  classes,  shows  ihe  average  number  of  p«!Bons  employed  in  eadt 
class  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  progress  made 
in  certain  classes  has  been  very  small,  while  in  others  there  has  been  a 
backward  movement.  A  detailed  analysis,  too  voluminous,  however, 
to  be  given  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  would  show  that  the  greatest-progress 
has  been  made  in  domestic  industries — that  is  to  say,  in  the  industries 
which  naturally  arise  brom  the  circumstances  of  the  population,  and  in 
those  connected  with  the  preparation  of  perishable  products.  The  most 
important  increase  took  place  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  decade, 
when,  with  the  exception  of  Classes  VI,  TX,  and  XI,  an  advanee  was 
made  everywhere,  the  total  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  employed 
being  close  upon  5,000.  From  the  year  1886  to  the  end  of  1894  there 
has  been  a  slight  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  hands  emplc^ed, 
although  some  of  the  intermediate  years  show  increases.  The  most 
satisfactory  advance  is  shown  in  Classes  I  and  X,  due  in  the  first  case 
to  the  revival  of  the  boiling-down  trade,  and  in  the  latter  case  to  the 
establishment  of  geus-works  in  many  country  towns,  and  to  the  employ- 
ment of  many  more  hands  in  Sydney  and  suburbs.  Electric-lighting 
gives  employment  to  only  98  people. 


Class  of  Industry. 

Number  of  hands  em^doyed. 

1884-5 

1885-6 

1886-7 

1887-8 

1888-9  1889-90|l800^1 

1802. 

1808. 

1804. 

I.  Treating:  raw  mate- 
rials, the  product 
of    pastoral   pur- 
suits   

2.196 

5,994 

6,040 
6,601 

7,137 

1,422 

•566 

2,715 

8,004 

643 

8,476 

2,219 

6,751 

5,780 
8,411 

6,891 

1,244 

•593 

3,115 

8,100 

743 

2,880 

2,637 

8,063 

5,532 
8,275 

7,219 

1,077 

1,380 

8»659 

2,422 

745 
2,518 

2,114 

8,543 

5,577 
7,384 

7,701 

791 

1,323 

3,771 

2,888 

983 

2,626 

2,388 

7,417 

5,729 
7,675 

8,986 

1,061 

1,477 

4,378 

2,645 

1,299 
2,659 

45,504 

2,422 

8,244 

5,618 
6,982 

8,211 

1,225 

1,424 

4,688 

2,476 

1,414 
2,386 

2,046 

7,726 

6,005 
7,712 

10,236 

1,075 

1,234 

4,200 

1,969 

1,545 
2,387 

1,988 

6,959 

4,896 
7,648 

9,760 

1,506 

1,048 

4,494. 

2,561 

1,«6 
2,026 

3,045 

7,243 

4,608 
5,709 

6,686 

1,890 

637 

4,138 

1,876 

1,976 
2,2U 

4,020 

7,254 

5,394 
6,176 

7,378 

1,505 

794 

4,284 

1,648 

1,«83 
2,720 

II.  Connected       with 
food  and  drink,  or 
the     preparation 
thereof 

III.  Clothing  or  textile 
fabrics 

IV.  Building:  materials 
V.  Metal   works,    ma- 
chinery, etc 

VL  Shipbuilding,     re- 
pairing, etc 

VII.  Furniture,        bed- 
ding, etc    

VIII.  Paper,       printing, 

binding,  etc 

IX.  Vehicles,    harness, 

and  saddlery 

X  Light,     fuel,    and 
heat 

XI.  Miscellaneous  .... 

38,794 

41,677 

43,627 

48,061 

44,089 

46,135 

44,268 

88,918 

42^751 

*  Only  establishments  using  steam-power  were  returned  in  these  years. 
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MniTitaiTiing  ike  same  broad  claosifioatixm  as  before,  the  dirision  of  the 
employ^  into  grades  discloses  interesting  results.  About  8^  per  cent  of 
thepersons  employed  in  1 894  were  managers,  and  4  per  cent,  clerks.  Tlie 
number  of  persons  working  outside  the  factories  was  2,257.  Those  in- 
cluded und^  this  heading  were  chiefly  carters  and  others  engaged  in 
delivery,  and  persons  employed  on  wi^;eB  preparing  material  to  be  worked 
up  in  the  factories.      The  following  are  the  figures  of  each  class  : — 


Beeeriptioii  of  Industriei. 


ii 


Other  1 

.toyed 
inside 
workshopf. 


2g 


Adults. 


Ill 

a 


Treating  raw  material,  the  production  of 

pastoral  pursuits 

Preparing  materials  used  as  food  or  drink 

Clothing  and  textile  industries  

Manufacture  of  building  materials 

Metal  and  machinery  works 

Shipbuilding,  repairing,  etc 

Furniture  and  bedding  works  .  

Paper,  printing,  binding,  and  engraving 

Vehicles,  harness,  and  saddlery 

light  and  heat   

Miscellaneous 

Total 


324 

834 

216 

797 

378 

71 

78 

391 

204 

84 

297 


3,673 


67 
455 
122 
184 
200 

49 

35 
403 

27 
115 
136 


1,793 


45 
126 
54 
35 
16 
2 
11 
97 
11 

34 


3,480 
5,239 
4,685 
4,460 
6,699 
1,371 
666 
3,287 
1,288 
1,217 
2.205 


431 


34,597 


104 
600 
318 
700 

80 

12 

4 

106 

18 
267 

48 


2,257 


4,020 
7,254 
5,394 
6,176 
7,373 
1,505 
794 
4,284 
1,548 
1,683 
2,720 


42,751 


Child  labour  is  very  little  employed  in  the  ketones  of  the  Colony.  This 
is  what  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  by  the  law  regulating  piinuny 
education  children  are  required  to  attend  school  until  they  reach  their 
fourteenth  year.  It  was  found  at  the  Census  of  1891  that  in  all 
occupations  only  8,612  males  and  3,825  females  imder  15  years  of  age 
w^ere  employed ;  in  1894  the  total  number  working  in  factories  was 
431,  viz.,  377  males,  and  54  females.  These  last  figures  may,  however, 
be  taken  as  only  approximate,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  owing  to 
the  jremarkable  reluctance  of  female  apprentices  and  improvers  to  state 
their  ages,  the  number  is  under  the  trutL 

There  has  been  some  tendency  for  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the 
metropolitan  district  to  increase  faster  than  those  in  the  other  portions  of 
the  Colony.  The  facilities  for  the  establishment  of  large  industries  in 
and  around  Sydney  are  considerable — a  commanding  position  as  regards 
communication  with  the  outside  worid,  propinquity  to  the  coal-fields, 
easy  communication  with  the  chief  seats  of  raw  production  in  the  Colony, 
density  of  the  population,  and  abundant  water  supply — ^these  have 
tended  to  centre  in  the  metropolitan  district  all  the  chief  industries.     In 
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the  extra-metropolitan  districts  the  principal  works  are  saw-mills,  smelt- 
ing works,  sugar-mills,  and  fiiour-mills,  or  industries  of  a  domestic 
character  intended  to  meet  a  day-to-day  demand,  or  for  the  treatment 
of  perishable  goods. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  metro- 
politan district  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  Colony  for  the 
past  ten  years  ended  with  1894  : — 


Hands  employed. 

Year. 

Hands  employed. 

Year. 

Metropolitan 
District. 

other 
Districts. 

Metropolitan 
District. 

other 
Districts 

1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

22,028 
23,282 
24,900 
24,199 

25,885 

17,766 
18,395 
18,627 
18,852 
19,679 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1892 

1893 

1894 

24,999 
28,058 
24,128 
22,672 
24,934 

19,990 
18,077 
20,140 
16,246 
17,817 

There  is  a  vast  field  open  for  the  development  of  manufactures  in  New 
South  Wales.  Producing,  as  it  does,  the  raw  material  of  various  kinds 
necessary  for  supplying  the  primary  wants  of  civilization,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Colony  must  ere  long  find  a  way  into  some  parts  of  this  field. 
The  one  great  cause  which  has  hitherto  operated  to  prevent  the  larger 
development  of  manufactures  is  the  impossibility  of  drawing  from  a 
population  so  small  and  so  widely  scattered  a  fair  profit  on  the  capital 
required  to  carry  them  on.  Hitherto  the  chief  employment  found  for 
labour  and  capital  has  been  in  the  primary  productive  industries,  and 
these  industries  continuing  to  be  profitable  and  population  to  increase, 
whenever  the  prospect  of  profit  presents  itself,  manufactures,  adapted 
to  the  conditions  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of  the  country,  will  naturally 
establish  themselves,  affording  other  investments  for  capital,  and 
avenues  for  the  employment  of  labour. 

Preparation  op  Raw  Materials. 

As  regards  the  preparation  of  raw  materials,  the  product  of  pastoral 
pursuits,  the  amount  of  employment  offering  has  been  not  a  little  affected 
by  the  seasons,  so  that  under  the  heads  of  boiling-down,  fellmongering, 
tanning,    wool-washing,    and   allied   pursuits,   the    number   of    hands 
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employed  varied  only  slightly  from  1884  to  1892,  although  there  was  a 
great  increase  during  1893  and  1894  : — 


Description  of 
Manufactor J  or  Works. 


Average  Number  of  Hands 
employed. 


I 


II 


Horse- 
power 

of 
Plant 

or 
Machinery. 


Afyproxi- 

mate 

Value  of 

Plant 

or 

Machinery. 


Boiling-down   ... 
Bone  Manure  . . . 

Glue    

Tallow  Refineries 

Tanneries    

Wool-washing . . . 

Total 


86  ,1,409 

..  16 
..  i  4 
53 

10       907 
9    1, 


238     824       67       46    3,480     104 


1,616 

26 

6 

68 

1,180 

1,176 


1,676 

118 

16 

77 

640 

1,088 


02,903 

6,700 

726 

8,603 

60,117 

86,880 


4,020 


8,604 


268,828 


Boiling-down  and  wool- washing  works  confined  to  station  use  have 
not  been  included  in  the  above  table.  The  number  of  hands  given  is  the 
average  at  work  throughout  the  year,  but  at  certain  seasons  many  more 
persons  are  at  work,  especially  at  wool-washing.  As  would  naturally  be 
anticipated,  women  do  not  find  much  employment  in  the  industries  com- 
prised in  the  foregoing  category,  the  total  employed  being  only  four.  The 
number  of  children  employed  is  also  small — the  table  shows  only  forty- 
five.  The  production  of  tallow  is  an  important  industry,  the  quantity 
manufactured  in  1894  being  far  larger  than  Uie  production  of  any 
previous  year.  The  rise  in  prices  which  occurred  during  1892  induced 
pastoralists  to  slaughter  and  boil  down  part  of  their  surplus  stock, 
especially  the  old  ewes,  and  although  the  price  of  tallow  has  fallen  since 
then,  the  production  has  increased  enormously.  During  1894  the 
export  reached  the  large  figure  of  847,236  cwt.,  a  quantity  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  exported  in  any  previous  year.  The  following  statement 
gives  the  estimated  quantity  of  tallow  made  in  the  Colony,  and 
distinguishes  the  amount  locally  consumed  from  that  exported : — 


Year. 

Estimated  quantity  of  New  South  Wales  TaUow. 

Exported. 

Locally  consumed. 

Produced. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

1884-85 

98,773 

100,816 

199,589 

1885-86 

128,810 

96,774 

225,584 

1886-87 

99,451 

110,850 

210,301 

1887-88 

191,791 

143,501 

335,292 

188^89 

174,321 

175,840 

350,161 

1889-90 

151,491 

141,480 

292,971 

1890-91 

223,618 

123,080 

346,698 

1892 

313,331 

123,053 

436,384 

1893 

657,591 

183,065 

840,656 

1894 

847,236 

221,864 

1,069,100 
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Preparation  of  Food  Products. 

The  establishments  connected  with  the  preparation  of  food  and  drink 
form  one  of  the  largest  classes  of  works  in  New  South  Wales.  In  many 
place*  which  come  under  this  heading,  and  from  which  returns  were 
received,  the  number  of  hands  employed  is  small,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  operations  carried  on,  although  the  output  may  be  considerable ; 
this  remark  applies  particularly  to  butter  factories  : — 


Dosorlption  of  Mannfactory  or 
Work, 


Is 


Average  numbw  of  B^uids  employed. 


Inside 
Factory. 


§ 

P 

is 


1^ 

I 


Aerated  Waters 

Bacon • 

Biscuits 

Breweries  

Batter ^.. 

Butterine   

Cheese , 

Condensed Hilk 

Condiments,  Coffee,  and  Spices 

C(mfectionery   

Cornflour 

Creameries    

Distillery    

Flour   

Ice  and  Refrigerating 

Jam  and  Frmt-canninK  ....... 

Meat  Preserving  

Salt 

Sugar  Mills    

Sugar  Refineries 

Vinegar  

Total 


20 


575 
41 
419 
551 
371 
4 

lao 

6 
240 
314 
44 
33 
9 
473 


273 
2 
645 
387 
41 


56 

479 

744 

617 

8 

165 

7 

304 

380 

61 

72 

10 

686 

500 

340 

308 

4 

1,174 

440 

60 


455 

49 

124 

1,051 

1,126 

18 

60 

14 

123 

87 

86 

211 

50 

3,305 

625 

130 

573 

6 

3,476 

650 

20 


107,900 

4,810 

55,200 

150,889 

115,817. 

900 

3,995 

2,500 

13,700 

19,780 

9,000 

14,107 

5,000 

244,365 

187,998 

7,171 

24,750 

250 

525,711 


3,050 


648 


455 


126 


5,280 


600 


7,254 


12,239 


1.725,561 


Included  with  the  foregoing  figures  are  8  female  overseers  or  man- 
agers, 1  clerk,  16  children,  404  adults,  and  2  working  outside  factory — 
in  all,  431  females.  In  such  establishments  as  aerated  water  factories, 
breweries,  butter  and  cheese  factories,  flour  and  sugar  mills,  and  jam 
factories,  there  is  a  large  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  labour  employed, 
in  some  seasons  many  more  people  being  engaged  than  in  others.  Taking 
the  whole  of  the  above  works,  for  a  portion  of  the  year  there  are 
probably  fully  1,800  more  hands  employed  than  are  given  in  the  table. 

The  brewing  industry  has  been  stationary  since  1886,  when  an  excise 
of  3d.  per  gallon  was  imposed  on  the  local  manufacture  of  beer.  It  is 
open  to  question,  however,  whether  the  falling  off  in  production  is  due 
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to  this  cause,  a»  Idiere  is  frndenoe  tint  the  depression  which  marked 
the  trade  of  ihe  di£ferent  Colonies  during  the  year  immedia^lj  pre- 
ceding 1886  brought  about  a  lessened  demand  for  all  forms  of  alcoholic 
liquors.  The  invoice  value  of  ale  and  be^  imported,  and  on  which 
duty  was  paid,  during  1894,  was  £245,619 — ^not  a  very  large  amount 
considering  that  £160,196  of  it  was  for  beer  in  bottle,  which  the  colonial 
breweries  are  only  now  attempting  to  produce  on  any  extensive  scale. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  present  portion  of  the  brewing  and 
bottling  industry  and  its  progress  during  the  last  nine  years;  the 
quantities  maimfactured  in  1885  and  1886  must  be  acc^ted  as 
approximate  only,  and  those  given  for  the  next  four  years,  during 
which  period  the  statistics^  year  did  not  coincide  with  the  calendar 
year,  represent  the  quantities  on  which  excise  was  paid  during  1888, 
1889,  1890,  and  1891  respectively:— 


Year. 

Hands 

Manufaoture  of 

Employed. 

Ale,  Beer,  etc. 

No. 

gallODM. 

1885-86 

805 

11,000,000 

1886-87 

987 

10,000,000 

1887-88 

804 

9,300,200 

1888-89 

850 

9,615,200 

1889-90 

826 

9,619,600 

1890-91 

793 

10,594,020 

1892 

746 

10,807,200 

1893 

685 

9,753,200 

1894 

744 

9,508,400 

The  growth  of  sugar^^ne  in  ihe  northern  districts  of  the  Colony,  and 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  there&om,  are  now  becoming  an  important 
industry,  the  output  having  increased  firom  230,000  cwt.  of  sugar  and 
460,000  gallons  of  molasses  in  1884-85  to  462,756  cwt.  of  sugar  and 
1,573,886  gallons  of  molasses  in  1894.  Since  1887  there  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  curea  of  land  planted  with  sugar-cane,  and 
in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1895,  there  were  about  32,909  acres  under 
this  crop,  of  which  14,204  acres  were  productive.  In  1877-8  the  number 
of  sugar-mills  was  50,  of  which  24  used  steam-power,  whilst  26  were 
worked  by  cattle,  and  the  number  of  workmen  employed  was  1,065.  These 
had  increased  in  the  year  1885-86  to  83  steam-mills  and  19  worked  by 
cattle,  whilst  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  quantity  of  sugar  and 
molasses  turned  out  had  correspondingly  increased ;  but  since  that  time 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  sugar  has  caused  the  closing  of  many  of  the 
sonaller  establii^ments,  and  the  cane  grown  has  been  to  an  increasing 
extent  sold  to  the  large  factories,  whidi  pay  to  the  growers  a  price  but 
idightly  below  that  given  prior  to  1885.  Almost  everywhere  the  ten- 
dency to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  large  central  estahlish- 
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ments  is  increasing.  In  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  small  mills  are 
rfipidly  disappearing  to  make  room  for  larger  establishments,  where 
business  is  strictly  confined  to  the  industrial  process  of  sugar-making, 
the  planters  attending  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane.  The  follow- 
ing shows  the  particulars  of  the  sugar  industry  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Sugar  Mills. 

Horse-power. 

Manufacture  of — 

Hands 

Worked 
by  Steam. 

Worked 
by  Cattle. 

Steam. 

Cattle. 

Raw  Sugar. 

Molasses. 

Employed. 

Na 

No. 

cwt. 

galloDS. 

No. 

1884-85 

86 

12 

2,855 

50 

230,000 

450,000 

2,190 

1885-86 

;    83 

19 

2,598 

32 

369,280 

635,000 

2,634 

1886-87 

57 

7 

2,531 

21 

275,000 

507,000 

2,259 

1887-88 

57 

7 

2,210 

26 

450,000 

880,000 

2,646 

1888-89 

36 

1,995 

225,580 

241,088 

1,640 

1889-90 

38 

2 

3,034 

10 

380,320 

494,145 

2,194 

1890-91 

31 

2 

« 

* 

530,660 

1,074,080 

1,621 

1892 

24 

1 

3,594 

70 

485,780 

789,230 

1,468 

1893 

25 

3 

3,244 

16 

478,605 

1,079,940 

1,392 

1894 

23 

2 

3,476 

« 

452,756 

1,573,886 

1,174 

*  Not  ascertained. 

In  addition  to  the  1,174  hands  usually  employed  in  1894,  there  were 
584  others  employed  at  busy  periods,  comprising  altogether  1,758.  It  is 
very  possible  that  casual  hands  have  been  included  in  some  of  the  years, 
shown  in  the  foregoing  statement. 

There  were  two  establishments  in  the  Colony  for  refining  raw  sugar 
in  1894.  The  quantity  of  sugar  melted  during  the  year  was  756,200 
cwt.,  of  which  250,353  cwt.  was  imported,  chiefiy  from  Queensland.  The 
remaining  505,847  cwt.  was  raw  sugar  produced  in  the  Colony.  The. 
returns  relating  to  sugar  refineries  for  the  last  ten  years  are  given  in  the 
subjoined  table : — 


Year. 

Sugar 
Refineries. 

Hands 
employed. 

Quantity 
of  Sugar 
melted. 

Year. 

Sugar 
Refineries. 

Hands 
employed. 

Quantity 
of  Sugar 
melted. 

No. 

No. 

cwt. 

No. 

No. 

cwt. 

1884-85 

2 

172 

370,000 

1889-90 

1 

230 

600,000 

1885-86 

2 

224 

384,000 

1890-91 

1 

300 

660,000 

1886-87 

2 

214 

510,000 

1892 

1 

.372 

772,94a 

1887-88 

1 

200 

537,900 

1893 

2 

672 

805,058 

1888-89 

1 

210 

550,149 

1894 

2 

440 

766,200 

The  hands  given  above  as  engaged  during  the  year  are  only  those  in 
constant  employment ;  in  addition,  there  are  many  men  employed  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods  in  discharging  ships,  storing  sugar,  and  other 
work  incidental  to  the  trade. 
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Almost  from  the  introduction  of  the  sugar-growing  industry  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  has  been  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Colonial  Sugar  Befining  Company,  whose  mills  on  the  Clarence, 
the  Richmond,  ajod  the  Tweed  have  been  referred  to  in  another  part  of 
this  work.  This  company  also  owns  one  of  the  two  sugar  refineries  in 
the  Colony,  where  the  produce  of  their  local  mills  is  refined,  together 
^vith  a  portion  of  the  output  of  their  factories  in  Fiji  and  Queensland. 

The  amount  of  mill-power  for  grinding  and  dresung  grain  is  ample  for 
treating  the  flour  consumed  in  the  Colony.  As  the  Colony  does  not 
prodiice  sufficient  grain  for  its  own  requirements,  it  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable that  there  will  be  any  notable  increase  in  the  number  of  flour- 
mills,  as  those  existing  are  mostly  at  work  only  part  of  their  time.  Wind 
and  horse-power,  as  applied  to  the  dressing  of  grain,  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  only  two  water-mills  are  included  in  the  returns  for  1894. 
The  figures  in  the  following  table  approximate  closely  to  the  actual 
amount  of  wheat  treated  in  the  local  mills  : — 


Year. 

New  South-Wales 

Imported  Wheat 

Total  Wheat 

Total  Floor 

Wheat  treated. 

treated. 

treated. 

made. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

bushels. 

t<»18. 

1884-85 

3,983,246 

418,434 

4,401,680 

88,033 

1885-86 

3,927,273 

497,775 

4,425,048 

88,501 

1886-87 

2,402,057 

984,773 

3,386,830 

67,736 

1887-88 

4,460,629 

233,535 

4,694,164 

93,88a 

1888-89 

3,975,030 

2,238,330 

6,213,360 

129,445 

1889-90 

2,442,000 

3,255,168 

5,697,168 

118,691 

1890-91 

5,049,000 

634,008 

5,683,008 

118,396 

1892 

3,120,340 

883,292 

4,003,632 

83,409 

1893 

6.356.260 

459,740 

6,816,000 

142.000 

1894 

5,426,262 

254,010 

5,680,272 

118,339 

Particulars  of  the  flour-mills  in  operation  in  the  Colony  for  the  last 
ten  years  are  given  below  :  — 


Year. 

Flour-mills. 

1 

Year* 

1 

Flour-mills. 

Na 

Horse- 
power. 

Hands 

No. 

Horae- 

Hands 
Fimployed. 

1884-86 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

161 
159 
133 
128 
110 

3,207 
3,092 
2,650 
2,781 

2,877 

662 
662 
571 
599 
628 

1889-90 

1890.91 

:           1892 

1893 

1894 

103 
102 

72 
87 
83 

2,638 
2,363 
1,936 
2,531 
3,305 

635 
594 
568 
699 
696 

In  the  figures  for  1887  one  hcnrse-mill  of  12-horse  power  is  included, 
and  in  those  for  1894  there  are  two  water-mills  of  25-horse  power. 
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Manufactories  op  Clothing  and  Textile;s. 

The  third  class  of  industries  is  connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  and  textile  fabrics.  The  different  descriptions  of  works  are 
given  below : — 


i 

•si 
II 

Average  number  of  Hands  employed. 

Description  of 

Managers. 

§ 

u 

Adults. 

II 

1 

1 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Boots  and  shoes     ^, 

Clothing    ,„,,,„.„. 

08 
IS 
i 

4 

1 
3 

& 

m 

34 
4 

IB 

1 
I 

4 

70 
25 

4 
1 
3 

23 

1 

1 
3 

9 
14 

3 

2.473 

275 

23 

3 

12 

13 
135 

660 

841 

20 

4 

7 

18 
143 

58 

23 
2 

4 

19 
268 

2 

1 
2,716  1      704 

337  1   1.129 

Fuirriicvis    , , + 

35 

5 

20 

1 
26 

159 

21 

H&t^  aiid  caps      ,,..,,,,,. 

5 

Oilskin     and    water-proor 
dothing . . . . . .  ...*.._ 

ShirtmaklniF    . 

18 

rnderclothlnfc     (VVomen's 
and  Children  8)   

Woollen  cloth 

147 
62 

1 

Tot*l 

10& 

lfi9 

2Q 

119 

3 

28 

?!« 

1 
2,934    1.751 

29 

289 

3,299 

2,095 

Power  is  not  employed  to  any  extent  in  the  industries  included  in  the 
foregoing  class,  except  in  boot  factories  and  woollen  mills.  In  boot 
factories  plant  valued  at  X65,151  is  employed,  the  machinery  having 
a  capacity  of  214  horse-power;  in  clothing  factories  the  value  of  plant 
is  £6,225 ;  and  in  woollen  mills  the  plant  is  valued  at  £28,100,  the 
capacity  of  the  machinery  being  174  horse-power. 

As  a  wool-growing  country  New  South  Wales  is  apparently  specially 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods,  and  accordingly  that 
industry  was  one  of  the  earliest  organised  in  the  Colony.  The  endeavour 
to  promote  the  local  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  has  so  far  met  with 
little  success.  Several  factories  have  struggled  along  for  some  time, 
but  have  made  no  headway,  the  largest  establishments  finding  it  needful 
to  add  to  their  business  the  making  of  slop  clothing,  and  by  these  means 
they  have  been  enabled  to  carry  on  at  a  profit.  The  machinery  in  most 
of  the  mills  is  not  of  the  best  kind,  and  altogether  the  industry  is  dis- 
appointing. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  woollen-mills  in  operation^ 
the  number  of  employ^  and  the  quantity  of  doth  manuflMtured  during 
each  of  ihe  last  ten  years  : — 


Year. 

WxMUen- 

Hands  Employed. 

Quantity  of 
WooUen  Cloth 
manufactured. 

mills. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

yards. 

1884-85 

7 

175 

137 

812 

305.000 

1885-86 

6 

134 

180 

323 

337.750 

1886-87 

8 

104 

78 

182 

324,788 

1887-88 

5 

101 

71 

172 

348,000 

1888-89 

5 

117 

60 

177 

241,000 

1889-90 

5 

110 

62 

172 

207,500 

1890-91 

4 

94 

61 

155 

310,000 

1892 

5 

127 

58 

185 

202,088 

1893 

5 

144 

59 

203 

440,500 

1894 

5 

159 

62 

221 

461,000 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  woollen-mills 
in  operation  has  decreased,  and  that  the  ^ve  now  at  work  provide 
employment  for  221  persons  only.  During  the  years  from  1882  to  1884 
nearly  twice  this  number  of  hands  were  employed.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  quantity  of  woollen  cloth  which  is  stated  to  have  been  manu- 
factured bears  no  fixed  proportion  to  the  hands  employed.  The  figures 
are  set  down  from  the  manufacturers'  own  returns,  and  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth. 

The  employment  afforded  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  has  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  population,  as  will  be  perceived  from  the  table  below. 
The  improved  efficiency  of  the  machinery  employed  is,  however,  apparent 
in  the  increased  output : — 


Year. 

Boot 
Factories. 

Hands  Employed. 

Boots 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

pairs. 

1884-85 

68 

1,871 

418 

2,289 

1885-86 

65 

1,672 

433 

2,105 
2,272 

1886-«7 

68 

1,856 

416 

1,881,210 

1887-88 

60 

1,837 

436 

2,273 

2,278,612 

1888-89 

57 

1,618 

427 

2,045 

2,559,980 

1889-90 

59 

1,955 

465 

2,420 

2,196,815 

1890-91 

60 

2,262 

544 

2,806 

2,634,254 

1892 

66 

2,230 

478 

2,708 

2,500,000 

1893 

54 

2,429 

661 

3,090 

2,545,061 

1894 

68 

2,716 

704 

3,420 

2,611,700 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  hands  from  2,289  in  1884-85  to  3,420  in  1894, 
while  the  number  of  establishments  is  the  same  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 
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There  appears  to  be  atendeac^r.  fov?  large  factories  to  sup^nsede  ismall 
'v'l^ork^  and  driYe  the  latt^*-oat  of  competition  in  this  particular  bnmeh 
of  manufacture.  The  average  number  of  hands  eeaployed  in  each  factory- 
has  risen  from  33-7  in  1884:-8§  to  50*3  in  18^4:*  The  nuiftber  of  pairs 
of  boots  manufactured  during  the  latter  year*  was  2,611,700;  this 
quantity  is  somewhat  less  than  in  1890-91,  but  a  comparison  simply  by 
pairs  manufactured  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  description  of 
boot  made  has  very  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  to  this  circum- 
stance may  be  attributed  the  falling  off  in  the  number  produced  coincident 
with  an  increase  in  the  employment  aflSorded. 

Metal  Works. 

The  number  of  metal  and  machinery  works  in  operation  during  1894, 
the  average  number  of  hands  employed,  and  the  machinery  and  other 
plant  used,  were  as  follow  : — 


Descripdonof 
MinuiafCtory  or  Work. 


Average  number  of  Hands  employed. 


O  c 


TotaL 


Machinery  and 
other  Plant. 


Horse- 
power. 


Value. 


AgricultaTal  implements 

Blacksmithing 

Boiler-making 

Brass 

Cqppersmithing 

Engmeering 

Oalvanised  iron  

Iron  works  and  foundries    

Lead    

Metal  (ornamental) 

Railway  carriages  

Railway  springs  

Railway  and  tramway  workshops  . . 

Smelting   

Tinsmithing 

Wire-working 

Zinc  (ornamental)  

other  metal  works 

Total 


378     200      16 


109 
133 
17 
87 
73 


24 


385 

5 

2,272 

1,418 

108 

152 

26 

110 


45 


8 


6,699       80 


•     134 

176 

19 

104 

85 

819 

238 

997 

37 

3 

415 

6 

2,324 

1,516 

149 

169 

35 

147 


77 

55 

20 

124 

20 

496 

29 

1,009 

316 

1 

487 

10 

941 

2,237 

12 

24 

8 

63 


& 

7,800 

7,935 

2,000 

6,980 

7,720 

137,570 

9,210 

175,982 

20,100 

950 

81,000 

1,000 

122,843 

194,525 

6,429 

21,636 

1,450 

12,570 


7,373 


5,928      817,199 


The  classification  of  works  connected  with  machinery,  engineering, 
and  foundries  presents  many  difficulties,  as  the  trades  are  in  many  cases 
carried  on  side  by  side  in  the  same  establishment,  and  what  one  year  is 
designated  by  a  proprietor  an  "  engineering  establishment,"  may  in  the 
following  year  be  returned  as  a  "foundry,"  according  to  the  importance  of 
the  work  done  during  the  year.  The  various  descriptions  of  ironworks 
have  been  separately  shown  above,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possiHe  to  classify 
them,  but  the  figures  referring  to  kindred  industries  should  be  read 
together. 
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The  iron  trade  should  in  tiine  form  one  of  the  great  stapfo^iiidttBtries 
of  the  Colony.  Every  natural  advantage  poaseased  by  thegveat  iron  jnd 
machinery-producing  countries  of  the  world — such  as  England  and  Bel- 
gium— is  also  present  here.  Not  only  are  iron  laittd  ooal  deposited  in 
abundance,  and  in  positians  easily  Accessible  and  readily  -wcHrked,  but,«s 
pointed  out  on  page  213  of  of  ibis  work,  the  local  iron  ore  is  exeeed- 
in^y  rich.  Scarcely  any  {Nxigress,  however,  has  been  made  in  iron 
soncdting,  and  nearly  dte  'whole  stock  of  pig  and  wrought  iron 
required  for  the  loca>  manufactoriea  is  impcurted.  The  other  descriptions 
of  metal  works,  both  for  smelting  and  manufactaring,  are  in  a  mere 
forward  state. 

Works  for  the  treatment  of  metals  in  1884-85  numbered  329,  in  which 
were  engaged  5,481  persons,  while  in  1894  the  number  of  works  had 
increased  to  378,  and  the  hands  employed  to  7,373.  In  1884-85  there 
were  903  hands  employed  in  13  smelting  works ;  the  works  now  number 
15,  and  the  hands  employed,  1,516.  There  has  been  a  lai^e  increase  in 
the  hands  employed  in  making  or  repairing  railway  motors,  carriages,  and 
other  appliances,  the  employ^  in  1884-85  numbering  698,  and  in  1894, 
2,739.  Of  the  latter,  2,324  were  employed  in  the  workshops  connected 
with  the  State  railways. 

Building  Materials. 


Industries  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  supply  or  pre- 
paration of  building  materials  afford  employment  to  a  large  number  of 
persons,  chiefly  in  saw-mills.  The  followii^  table  shows  the  hands 
employed  during  1894  : — 


Maehinery  and 
other  Plant. 

DeBcription  of  Bfannteotoiy 
or  Work. 

a 

0$ 

^ 

5 

1 

1^ 

Value. 

Andnlt 

8 
166 

2 
88 
10 
61 

3 

1 

16 
299 

7 
12 

11 

192 

3 

55 

11 

80 

6 

1 

26 

391 

9 

13 

8 

22 
2 
4 
2 

11 

7 

130 

2 

1 

16 
8 

"i 

io 
11 

48 

989 

41 

274 

61 

494 

6 

6 

167 

2,124 

205 

45 

1 

29 

13 

5 

2 

29 

'8 

601 

12 

68 

1,242 

69 

841 

76 

616 

12 

7 

217 

3,267 

228 

69 

90         4,580 

Bncks  

1,216     142,280 

Cement 

JoinCTy    

120       33.000 
279       29,520 

TJipp,  plaster,  etc 

66        ]  5.670 

Fftint 

839  ;     84349 

700 

25  ■       3,000 

Pottery 

204  >     24,550 

Saw-mQls  

5,101      292,790 

jftotM-otuhinsr «. 

289        J  3,170 

Wood-tamiDgf  and  carvinj^ 

68         3,890 

Total  

622 

797 

184 

85 

4,460 

700 

6,176 

7,737  1    597.899 
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The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  various  timber  districts,  in 
saw-mills,  etc.,  increased  at  a  good  ratio  from  1884  to  1892,  but  has 
since  then  fallen  off  owing  to  the  stagnation  in  the  building  trade. 
The  establishments  in  1884-85  numbered  376,  employing  a  total  number 
of  3,477  persons,  while  in  1894  there  were  299  mills,  and  the  number 
of  hands  employed  was  3,257.  The  capacity  of  plant  in  the  latter  year 
was  5,101  horse-power,  and  its  value  about  £292,790 ;  the  quantity  of 
timber  sawn  was  estimated  at  173,088,000  superficial  feet  1  inch  thick. 
The  number  of  saw-mills  and  hands  employed  and  the  output  durii^ 
the  past  ten  years  were : — 


Year. 

Saw-millfl. 

Hands 
employed. 

Quantity  of  Timber 
sawn. 

No. 

No. 

1,000  sup.  feet. 

1884-85 

376 

3,477 
3,783 
3,284 

1885-80 

415 
323 

1886-87 

110,000 

1887-88 

322 

3,254 

125,000 

1888-89 

317 

3,616 

185,000 

1889-90 

325 

3,578 

186,021 

1890-91 

346 

3,788 

201,505 

1892 

288 

4,573 

229,696 

1893 

283 

3,266 

196,114 

1894 

299 

3,257 

173,088 

The  industry  of  brickmaking  has  declined  in  importance,  and  now 
employs  less  than  half  the  hands  of  ten  years  ago.  This  is  due  to  the 
almost  entire  suspension  of  large  public  works,  and  to  the  lessened 
activity  of  private  builders.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  hands 
employed  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  output  for  the  last  eight  years: — 


Year. 

Hands 
employed. 

Bricks  made. 

Year. 

Hands 
employed. 

Bricks  made. 

1884-85 

No. 
3,078 
3,617 
2,959 
2,230 
2,124 

thousands. 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1892 

1893 

'          1894 

1 

No. 
1,874 
2,018 
1,504 
1,367 
1,242 

thousands. 
187  769 

1885-86 

184,862 

115,293 

105,442 

92,113 

1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 

243,831 
214.199 
219,796 
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Light  and  Heat. 

The  hands  employed  in  establishments  connected  with  lighting  and 
heating  showed  a  steady  increase  until  1893,  but  in  1894  the  smaller 
number  finding  employment  in  kerosene  and  gas  works  caused  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  of  neariy  300.  During  the  past  ten  years  there  were 
employed  : — 


Year. 

Hands. 

1           Year. 

Handa. 

1884-85 

643 

1889-90 

1.414 

1885-86 

743 

1890-91 

1,545 

188^-87 

745 

1892 

1,895 

1887-88 

933          1 

1893 

1,976 

1888^89 

1,299          1 

1894 

1,683 

The  condition  of  employment  in  the  various  industries  grouped  in  this 
class  during  1894  was  as  follows : — 


is 

Machinetyand 
Plant. 

Description  of  Manufactory 
or  Work. 

1 

1 

i 

1 

4 
§ 

1 

1^ 

Yaloe. 

Coke  

42 

2 

6 
22 
55 

2 

2 

0 

105 

2 

•• 

67 

08 

1,081 

01 

12 

2 

258 

70 

08 

1.444 

06 

04 
1,750 

820 

£ 

80.500 

80,705 

810,857 

81,450 

Electric  lufht 

Gas 

Kerosene  

Total 

00 

84 

115 

1.217 

207 

1.088 

2.842 

074,572 

The  majority  of  the  hands,  as  will  be  seen,  found  employment  in 
gasworks,  of  which  there  were  42  in  operation  during  the  year  1894, 
employing  1,444  hands.  The  quantity  of  gas  manufactured  was  1,773 
million  cubic  feet,  to  produce  which  about  167,000  tons  of  coal  were 
used,  giving  an  average  of  about  10,600  feet  of  gas  for  each  ton  of 
coal.     The  quantity  of  gas  made  during  the  past  seven  years  was : — 


Thousand  cubic 
Year.  feet  of  gas. 

1887-88  1,361,408 

1888-89  1,379,150 

1889-90  1,434,942 

1890-91  1,512,232 


Thousand  cubic 
Year.  feet  of  gas. 

1892 1,670,944 

1893 1,805,812 

1894 1,772,557 
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The  rate  charged  to  consumers  varies  in  different  localities  between 
38.  per  1,000  feet  in  Bathurst  and  17s.  6d.  in  Deniliquin,  while  the 
prices  for  street  lighting  vary  from  £4  10s.  per  lamp  per  annum  in 
Sydney  to  £10  in  Hay.  The  price  charged  to, private  x^onsumers  in 
Sydney  and  suburbs  has  been  reduced  recently  to  4s.  6d.  per  1,000  feet. 
The  t<^l  consumption  -of  gas  in  Sydney  and  suburbs  during  1894 
was  1,495,202,000  cubic  feet,  and  that  in  Melbourne  and  suburbs 
1,579,479,000  cubic  feet.  From  these  figures  it  follows  that  the  con- 
sumption per  inhabitant  in  Sydney  was  3,540  cubic  feet,  and  in 
Melbourne  3,573  cubic  feet. 


Pkinting  Trad£S. 


The  trades  connected  with  printing  and  bookbinding  are  perhaps  more 
keenly  affected  by  general  prosperity  or  depression  tJian  any  other  indus- 
try. The  effect  of  stagnation  in  trade  matters  will  be  seen  from  the 
figures  relating  to  employment  in  printing  and  allied  works  during  the 
last  few  years  : — 

Hands 
Y«ftr.  employed. 

1887-88  ;..    3,771 


Hands 
Year.  employed. 

1892 4,494 


1888-^   4,378 

1889-90  , 4,688 

1890-91  4,200 


1893 4,138 

1894 4,284 


The  following  shows  the  subdivision  of  the  hands  for  the  year  1894  : — 


Description  of  Manufactory 
or  Work. 


Avera^^e  number  of  Hands  employed. 


.6      S 


5 
3 


Machinery  And 
Plant. 


1^ 


Value 


Electrotyping  and  stereotyping 

Paper  box,  etc , 

Paper  mill , 

Printingr  and  bookbinding  

Printing  materiids 

Total  


195 


^1 


6 

8 

392 

97 

2 

403 

97 

25 

91 

50 

8^2 


8,387 


104 


30 
108 
54 
4,055 
37 


5 

2 

200 

815 

14 


106 


4,284      1,( 


£ 
12,665 

2,050 

15,000 

408,597 

9,350 


447,662 
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Vehicles  and  Saddlery. 
The  number  of  large  establishments  connected  with  the  manufacture 
of  vehicles  and  saddlery  is  not  great,  the  average  number  of  hands 
employed  in  all  works  being  only  nine.     The  following  figures  refer  to 
1894  :— 


i 
Si 

|l 

Average  number  of  Hands  employed. 

Machinery  and 
Plant. 

or  Work. 

i 

1 

2 
S 

3 

|l 

i 

II 

Value. 

Coaches  aeoid  waggons .... 

Saddleay,     saddfe-treos, 

•whipe,  etc 

145 
27 

170 

3 

1,021 
267 

3      1,224 
15  ,       324 

120 

11 

£ 
39,660 

3,155 

172  !  204 

w/     1            1         . 

Total 

27  1  11 

1,288 

18  1    1.54S 

]:u 

42,815 

As  already  explained  in  the  chapter  treating  of  forestry,  the  timbers  of 
the  Colony  are  very  suitable  for  coach  and  waggon  building,  and  it  is 
likely^  that  the  immediate  future  will  see  Ihem  more  generally  used  for  this 
T  purpose.  There  is  room  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  establishment  of 
factories  for  the  nunufacture  ef  wheels,  which  are  at  present  largely  im- 
ported iromthe  United  States ;  and  if  they  were  conducted  on  American 
lines  they  would  probably  secure  the  whole  of  the  Australasian  trade. 

Ship  and  Boat  Building. 
During  the  year  1894,  works  connected  with  the  building  or  refitting 
of  ships  employed  1,505  hands,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  whom 
were  eag^g&d  in  or  about  the  port  of  Sydney.  Nearly  all  the  docks, 
too,  are  in  Sydney,  where  is  situated  the  Sutherland  Dock,  one  of  the 
largest  single  graying  docks  yet  constructed.  A  more  detailed  description 
•  of  the* facilities  existing  in  the  Colony  for  the  accommodation  of  shipping 
will  be  found  in  the  chapter  dealing  with  Shipping: — 


.1 

11 

ATerage  number  of  Hands  employed. 

Machinerj* 
and  PUnt. 

Description  of  Manufactory 
or  Work. 

1 

.1  i 
5  1  i 

II 

1 

II 

Value. 

Boat-building 

17 
6 
8 

12 

19 

12 

8 

32 

9 

45 
480 

66 
510 

66 
863 

75 
625 

4 
814 

£ 

6,230 
83,700 

Docks  

18 

29 

2 

Bails'ixid  tarpaulins 

54 

4 

1,160 

Shipbuilding 

792. 

8 

192,620 

Tctal    

43 

71 

49 

2 

1,371 

12 

1,505 

1,518 

283.710 
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Furniture 

The  furniture  and  allied  trades  now  employ  little  more  than  half  the 
hands  that  they  did  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  numbers  being  : — 

Tear.  Hands  employed. 

1886-87   1,380 

1887-88   1,323 


1888-89   1,477 

1889-90   1,424 


Year.  Hands  employed. 

1890-91       1,234 

1892  1,048 

1893 637 

1894 794 


The  decline  in  the  number  of  hands  was  continuous  from  1888  to 
1893,  but  the  figures  for  1894  show  an  increase  over  those  for  the 
previous  year.  Included  with  the  453  hands  engaged  in  making  f umiturie 
are  202  Chinese.  Formerly  the  number  of  these  aliens  occupied  in  the 
calnnet-making  industry  was  much  larger,  but  the  Chinese  Restriction 
Act  has  effectually  prevented  the  recruiting  of  hands  for  the  shops 
employing  them,  and  by  putting  a  premium  on  their  labour  has  enabled 
them,  where  they  remained  in  the  employment  of  the  furniture  factories, 
to  obtain  higher  wages.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency 
for  the  Chinese  workmen  to  abandon  their  old  employment,  and  combine 
in  threes  and  fours  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  co-operative  shops. 


Description  of  Manufactory 
or  Work. 


II 


Average  number  of  Hands 
emidoyed. 


Machinery  and 
Plant. 


Value. 


BeddlDg,  flock,  and  upholstery  ... 

Furniture    

Picture  frames  

Window  blinds 

Total    


15 

22 

10 

229 

2 

263 

98 

41 

47 

17 

8 

379 

2 

453 

85 

3 

3 

7 

2 

35 

«•• 

47 

13 

5 

6 

1 

1 

23 

... 

31 

3 

64 

78 

36 

11 

666 

4 

794 

194 

£ 
7,955 
9,445 

700 
2,235 


20,335 


Miscellaneous  Industries. 

Besides  the  industries  already  dealt  with,  there  are  numerous  others 
not  readily  falling  under  any  of  the  categories  into  which  the  manufac* 
tories  have  been  grouped.  These  have  been  placed  together  in  the 
following  table,  though  there  is  little  relation  between  any  two  there 
included.     Kone  of  the  industries,  tobacco-manufacturing  and  soap  and 
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candle-making  perhaps  excepted,  finds  employment  for  any  large  number 
of  hands;  but  many  of  them  promise  to  deveic^into  important  interests, 
as  there  is  an  ample  field  for  them  in  the  Ck>lony. 


Descriptioii  of  Ma^nSmcimry  c 
Work. 


^1 


Average  number  of  Hmk1»  employed. 


JUcfainer}- 
andPlaiit. 


II 


Value. 


Asbestos 

BMkets  

Billiard  tobies  .... 
Boxes  and  paddnflr 
Brooms  and  bvuBiM 
Bosh  products .... 
Chaff-cutting  and  ooni' 

Chemicals 

Cooperage 

Cutlery  , 

I^eworis 

Electro-plating 

Eucalyptus  preparations 

Ezi^omves 

Fancy  leather  

Glass  (including  bottles) 

,,    (ornamental) 

Hydraulic  power    

Incubators 

Leather-belting    

Mats 

Patent  medicines 

Patent  refuse  destructor 

Perambulator  

Photo-engraving 

Portmanteaux  and  bags 
Rope  and  fishing-lines   . 

Sewing  machines 

Soap  uhI  candles 

Surgical  instruments . . . 

Tobacco  

Tobacco  pipes 

Umbrellas,  etc. 

Varnish  

Wood  sheaves 

Total 


215 


31 


a>7 


lao 


2 
84 
14 
91 
66 

sio 

45 

289 

2 

S7 

25 

10 

22 

10 

99 

42 

7 

« 

90 

89 

84 

2 

10 

18 

47 

100 

48 

886 

24 

505 

5 

4 

2 

1 


84  2,206 


19 


10 


11 


48 


17 

101 

87 

1 

802 

52 

817 

8 

46 

84 

83 

28 

13 

107 

53 

8 

7 

88 

46 

48 

6 

12 

18 

54 

119 

44 

467 

28 

570 

6 

5 

7 

2 


14 
28 

7 

808 
82 
208 

4 
6 
21 
5 


11 

860 

10 

44 

8 

6 

20 


8 

105 

12 

656 

2 
191 


2,720  2,475  265,009 


£ 

120 

60 

860 

2,766 

1,17« 

70 

14,160 

20,160 

16,060 

150 

1.070 

2,150 

986 

960 

160 

4,500 

8,980 

25,000 

769 

8,090 

550 

1,080 

250 

200 

485 

1,160 

12,626 

1,000 

87,073 

940 

51,600 

80 

880 

800 

200 


Tallow  being  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  country,  the  manufac- 
ture of  soap  and  candles,  as  might  be  expected,  is  firmly  established,  and 
capable  of  fully  supplying  the  local  requirements.  The  quantity  of  toilet 
and  fancy  soap  made,  is,  however,  as  yet  but  small,  and  in  quality  it  is 
scarcely  equal  to  that  imported  at  lower  prices.  Ck>mmon  soap  of  local 
make  is  cheaper  than  the  imported  article,  and  being  ako  much  better,, 
it  commands  the  local  market.  The  quantity  made  in  1884-85  was 
131,244  cwt.,  which  had  increased  to  204,623  cwt  in  1894.  The 
quantity  of  candles  manufactured  was  1,683,360  lb.  in  1885-86,  and 
4,785,109  lb.  in  1894,  and  the  supply,  including  imports,  was  4,524,983 
lb.  and  6,579,288  lb.  respectively.     The  following  table  shows  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  kidustiy  dxtrizig  ike  past  ten  years.  The  qtiantities  stated 
in  the  table  are  those  returned  by  the  manufacturers,  and  are  given  for 
what  they  are  worth,  but  it*  is  bdievedtbat  the  information  for  years 
pre'vdous  to  1892  is  but  little  to  be  relied  on,: — 


Quantities  i 

oaanufactured. 

Year. 

Factories. 

Hands 
employed. 

Soap. 

Candles. 

No. 

No. 

cwt. 

lb. 

1884-85 

34 

204 

131,244 

-1885-86 

40 

223 

138,849 

1,683,360 

1886-87 

46 

321 

155,430 

2,1^282 

1887-88 

52 

367 

190,060 

2,442,960 

1888-89 

59 

397 

198,880 

2,796,700 

1889-90 

30 

250 

164,800 

2,388,440 

1890-91 

27 

194 

143,520 

1,545,920 

1892 

21 

267 

110,360 

3,904,130 

1893 

51 

411 

180,576 

3,510,155 

1894 

49 

467 

204,623 

4,785,109 

The  use  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes  of  local  manufacture  iias,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  superseded  that  of  the  imported  articles.  The  amouftt 
of  cigai-s  made  in  the  Colony  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  small  com- 
pared with  the  total  quantity  consumed.  In  1886  there  were  5,340  lb. 
of  leaf  used  in  the  local  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  while  in  1804  the 
quantity  had  increased  to  114,971  lb.  The  weight  of  eadi  description  <)f 
tobacco  used  in  the  Colony  during  1894  amounted  to  : — 


Description. 

Imported 
Manufactured. 

Made  in  the 
CJolony. 

Total. 

Tobacco  „ 

Cigars 

Cigarettes  

lb. 

900,955 

184,420 

59,540 

lb. 
1,732,496 
5,117 
114,971 

lb. 
2,633,451 
189,537 
174,511 

A  large  amount  of  imported  leaf  ismsedin  thezBaimfaotiire  of  tobacco 
in  the  Colony,  the  proportion  during  1894  being  540,009;  lb.  of  imported 
leaf,  chiefly  American,  to  1,312,576  lb.  of  New  South  Wales  leaf .  The 
quantity  of  each  kind  of  tobacco  aaade  in  the  Colony,  as  well  as  l^e 
weight  of  leaf  used  in  the  manufacture,  ^ill  be  found  in  the  following 
table.  The  quantity  of  leaf  given  does  not  include  stalks  and  stems, 
w^hich  are  taken  out  in  the  process  of  iQanu£Eu;tiire.  As  ingredients 
other  than  tobacco  leaf  are  known^to  be  used. in  the  mid^ing  of  tobacco, 
it  is  probable  that  the  figures  showing  the  q^iantity  of  locally-grown  leaf 
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used  are  too  higlu     The  proportion  o£  leaf  not  used  would  be  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight. 


Year. 

*  Tobacco  Leaf  used. 

New  South  Wales  Leaf. 

Imported  Leaf. 

Tobacco. 

CIgara. 

Cigarettes. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1886 

1,495,191 

561,514 

2,044,240 

7,125 

5,340 

1887 

1,611,527 

562,217 

2,147,418 

6,067 

10,269 

188S 

1,463,816 

610,486 

2,062,380 

3,624 

8,296 

1889 

1,440,244 

546,743 

1,971,394 

6,393 

9,200 

1890 

1,345,620 

569,420 

1,892,592 

4.120 

18,328 

1891 

1,403,240 

639,148 

1,982,991 

3,412 

56,966 

1892 

1,429,136 

617,608 

1,964,624 

5,128 

76,992 

1893 

1,284,582 

597,482 

1,776,660 

480 

106,024 

1894 

1,312,575 

540,009 

1,732,496 

6,117 

114,971 

^  stalks  and  fibre  of  leaf  removed. 


Government  Employes. 

The  Government  of  the  Colony  is  a  very  considerable  factor  in  the 
labour  market,  as  it  has  in  its  pay  no  less  than  31,741  persons,  including 
those  temporarily  engaged,  but  excluding  all  persons  who  are  merely 
entitled  to  receive  fees  from  the  public  for-  services  rendered.  The 
police  are  included,  but  only  such  of  the  defence  forces  as  are  in  receipt 
of  regular  series.  Of  the  number  given,  less  than  18,000  can  be 
called  civil  servants  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  ordinarily 
employed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  amongst  the  Depart- 
ments : — 


Department. 


Number. 


Chief  Secretary 

Railways  and  Tramways   « 

PubUc  Instruction 

Public  Works 

Postmaster-General  ( Post  and  Telegraphs)    

Colonial  Treasurer  

Justice  and  Attomey-Greneral 

Lands 

Mines  and  Agriculture  

Other  Departments  (Executive,  Legislature,  and  Mint) 

Total 


3,246 

10,715 

4,854 

4,902 

3,471 

1,608 

1,365 

779 

650 

151 


31,741 
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The  figures  given  above  include  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are 
only  partially  employed  during  the  year,  and  are  in  receipt  of  very 
small  salaries. 

The  salaries  and  wages  paid  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Public 
Service  during  the  year  1894,  were  as  follow  : — 


Department. 


Salaries. 


Wages. 


Total. 


Executive  and  Legislative  EstabUshments 

Sydney  Mint , 

Chief  Secretary , 

Military  and  Naval  Forces 

Colonial  Treasurer..  ..: 

Railways  and  Tramways '. 

Attorney-General  , 

Justice 

Lands   

Public  Works , 

Public  Instruction 

Mines  and  Agriculture 

Post  Office  and  Telegraphs , 

Total 


£ 

34,556 

5,842 

397,595 

92,834 
203,275 
242,043 

20,197 
202,362 
180,225 
242,021 
589,019 

79,246 
426,313 


£ 

787 

3,513 

27,495 

168 

61,994 

1,113,757 


1,507 

14,448 

361,861 

1,004 
18,675 
10,435 


2,715,528 


1,615,644 


£ 

35,343 

9,355 

425,090 

93,002 

265,269 

1,355,800 

20,197 

203,869 

194,673 

603,882 

590,023 

97,921 

436,748 


4,331,172 


Steam  Power. 
The  power  used  in  the  Colony  for  manufacturing,  transporting,  and 
other  purposes  is  equivalent  to  158,287  horse-power,  or  128  horse-power 
for  every  thousand  persons,  a  rate  comparing  not  unfavourably  with 
other  countries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  statement,  comjmted 
from  MulhalFs  Dictionary  of  Statistics  : — 


Country. 

Horse-power 
employed. 

Per  1,000  of  the 
population. 

United  Kingdom    

thousands. 
9,200 
4,520 
6,200 
2,240 
2,150 

830 

740 

810 

340 
14,400 

158 

250 

France  

110 

Germany     

130 

Russia 

30 

Austria 

Italy 

50 
30 

Spain    

40 

Belgium   

140 

Holland    

80 

United  States 

240 

New  South  Wales 

128 

Of  the  total  power  employed  in  the  Colony,  by  far  the  greater  portion 
is  derived  from  steam.  The  services  for  which  the  power  is  used  are 
shown  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  land  and 
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water  tomsport  absorb  88,920  horse-power,  or  56  per  cent,  of  the  total 
horse-power  consumed.  The  information  with  regard  to  transport  and 
manufactories  is  fairly  exact,  but  is  only  approximate  for  the  other 
industries : — 


InduftriM  employing  power. 

Transport,  TAnd 

Tr^PMTW>rt,  Wftt4*r  

68,350 
20,570 

Manaiactories,  etc 

29,197 

19,470 

9,200 

11,500 

A^cultural,  PastonJ,  and  Dairy  Farming  ... 
Miniiu^ 

Miffceflanooufi  ..... 

Total 

158,287 

New  South  Wales  has  few  running  streams  so  placed  as  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  purpose  of  driving  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  power  used  is,  therefore,  derived  from  steam  ; 
in  some  instances,  chiefly  in  the  metropolis,  gas  is  employed  ;  the  other 
power  used  is  in  a  few  cases  hydraulic  or  electric,  ivhile  the  balance 
comprises  machinery  worked  by  horses  and  cattle.  In  the  table  given 
below  the  number  of  machines  using  each  class  of  power  is  shown,  with 
the  aggregate  horse-power.  By  this  last  term  is  understood  the  actual 
power  required  to  work  the  processes,  not  the  power  capable  of  being 
generated  by  the  boilers  or  machinery : — 


Classification  of  Industries. 


Machinery  driren  by 


SteanL 


Oas. 


other 
Power. 


Horse-power. 


Oas. 


other 
Power. 


Treating  raw  material,  the  product  of 
pastoral  pursuits 

Connected  with  food  or  drink,  or  the 
preparation  thereof 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 

Building  materials 

Metal  works,  machinery,  engineering, 
etc 

Bocks,  ships,  ship-building,  and  sail- 
making  

Furniture,  bedding,  et<j 

Paper,  printing,  binding,  engraving,  etc 

Vehicles,  harness,  saddlery 

Liffht  and  heat   

Other  works 


Total. 


155 

476 

15 

404 

175 

14 

14 
21 
17 
60 
101 


1,452 


28 
27 
10 

12 

2 

6 

107 

1 

6 

20 


219 


44 

2 

37 


1 
1 
2 

"1 
11 


107 


2,569 

9,755 

73 

208 

141 

5,960 

55 

4,265 

29 

854 

3 

123 

29 

417 

359 

90 

4 

1,856 

22 

1,178 

54 

27,265 

769 

20 

74 
16 
96 

18 

50 

10 

2 

'"  1 
876 


1,163 
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As  few  laanitfactorieBuse  different  kinds/of  motive  power  at  thae  same 
time,,the^  total  of  the  first  three  columns  of  the  above  table  is  only  18- 
in  excess  of  the  total  nimiber  of  eg^blishmeots  xmng  machinwf^T)  which 
is  1,760. 

Returns  regarding  the  employment  of  maclnnery  in  manufactories  have 
been  obtained  for  some  few  years,  and  the  aggregate  figures  for  each  year 
are  given  below.  The  figures  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth,  as  for 
years  previous  to  1892  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  they  are  more  than 
approximate  : — 


Year. 

Horse-power  of  Machinery 

employed  in  Manufactories. 

1886-87 

25,192 

1887-88 

26,152 

1888-89 

24,990 

1889-90 

25,790 

1890-91 

24,662 

1892 

28,061 

1893 

27,162 

1894 

29,197 

The  importance  of  the  manufacturing  industry  to  the  coal  producer 
maybe  gathered  from  the  fact' that  out  of  a  total  of  3,780,968  tons 
raised  and  1,589,263  tons  required  for  local  consumption:  in  1892, 
755,000  tons  were  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  addition  to 
158,000  tons  consumed  by  gas-works.  The  total  value  of  fuel  consumed 
was  £425,161,  of  which  £396,375  was  the  value  of  coal ;  the  value  of 
firewood,  gas,  or  other  fuel  was,  therefore,  not  considerable. 

Value  of  Production. 

The  value  of  the  product  of  the  manufacturing  industry  is  not  ascer- 
tained every  year,  as  the  labour  and  expense  involved  in  obtaining  the 
information  are  very  considerable.  The  last  year  for  which  there  are 
full  particulars  is  1892.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  the  total  value 
of  articles  produced,  or,  where  manufacturing  in  its  restricted  sense  is 
not  carried  on,  the  increased  value  to  materials  from  treatment,  was 
£16,098,630;  the  value  of  materi^s used,  including  fuel,  was  £8, 2 99, 8 40; 
and  the  difference,  £7',798,790,  represents  the  production.  This  last 
item  may  again  be  divided  into  £4,458,836,  the  amount  of  wages  paid, 
and  £3,339,954,  the  earnings  of  capital.  What  is  the  income,  properly 
so  called,  of  those  who  carry  on  the  industries,  apart  from  rent  and 
interest  on  borrowed  capital  and  trade  losses,  was  not  ascertained.  An 
attempt  to  arrive  at  this  sum  was  made,  but  the  results  deduced  from 
the  information  supplied  cannot  be  considered  accurate,  and  are  there- 
fore not  given.    In  the  following  statement  the  various  elements  of  cost 
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jure  shown  for  each  class  of  industry,  as  well  ae  the  amount  of  fixed 
capital  embarked.  By  fixed  capital  is  understood  the  value  of  lands 
and  buildings,  machinery,  and  plant : — 


ClMi  of  Induitry. 


Fixed 


Total 


Y«tae«f 
Materialt 

QMd. 


'ArtidM  pro- 

Yftlaeof      dMd, 

v^^\      >  or  ittcreued 
"*S      ,     Ymlwto 
Vmtn,    I    nutariiOs 


treatmoat. 


Raw  MaterkJ,  tiie  product  of  PM- 

torsd  Pursuits. 
GoBoected  with  Food  and  Drink  or 

the  pr^Muraticm  thereof. 
Clothingr  and  Textile  Fftbrios   ... 

Buildinir  Materials  

Metal  Works,  Machinery,  etc.  . . . 
Ship-building^,  Repairing,  etc  . . . 

Furniture,  Beddink,  etc 

Books,  Paper,  Prmting,  Engraving, 

etc. 
Vehicles,  Harness,  and  Saddlery. 

L^t,  Fuel,  and  Heat    

MiaceUaneoos    

Tolal 


No. 
140 


606,908 


611  ,    4,100,034 


259 
600 
167 
82 
70 
160 

186 
67 
187 


2,810 


904,888 

2,796,060 

3,326,240 

769,044 

242,9U 

1,649,832 

449,766 
1,826,820 
1,077,466 


17,588,979 


£ 
161,134 

680,904 

466,291 
742,786 
1,227,489 
119,079 
88,112 
482,910 

227,386 
206.780 
166,806 


£ 
860,600 

8,128,097 

866,443 
918,193 
1,278,183 
68,462 
164,211 
278,649 

210,924 
189,274 
467,146 


£ 
16,410 

88,546 

1.772 

94,976 

193,167 

1,966 

747 
6,868 

8,188 
14,078 
9,957 


4,458,886 


7,874,682 


426,161 


£ 
729,906 

4,880,007 

1,660,416 
2,081,580 
3,274,116 
962,476 
298,684 
1,089,319 

546,696 
607,149 
880,428 


16,096,629 


The  value  of  wool  washed  has  been  omitted  from  the  total  under  the 
heading  of  value  of  articles  produced  and  increased  value  to  materials 
treated ;  so  also  has  the  value  of  repairs  effected  in  Government  work- 
shops and  docks. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  like  information  to  what  is  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table  in  regard  to  the  year  1894  ;  but  the  total  value  of  pro- 
duction, apart  from  fiie  materials  used,  may  be  set  down  at  £6,726,750, 
and  of  this  amount  wages  represent  £3,800,000. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  the  manufacturing  industry  has  been 
estimated  for  1880  and  some  succeeding  years,  and  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  figures  are  practically  on  the  same  basis  as  those  for 
1892,  the  details  of  which  are  given  above. 


Year. 

Vahie  of  ProduotiOD. 

£ 

1880 

4,437,700 

1886 

6,296,000 

1890 

7,616,000 

1892 

7,798,786 

1894 

6,726,760 

The  employment  and  production  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages 
refer  to  establishments  classed  for  statistical  purposes  as  manufactories. 
Besides  the  42,751  hands  accounted  for  in  the  tables,  there  are  others 
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actually  engaged  in  manufacturing  processes  who  are  not  included. 
These  comprise  persons  working  in  their  own  homes  or  in  establish- 
ments too  small  to  be  properly  designated  as  manufactories.  In  the 
foregoing  pages  a  manufactory  has  been  considered  to  be  an  establish- 
ment using  steam,  or,  when  steam  is  not  used,  where  five  or  more  hands 
are  usually  employed.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  6,560  males  and 
13,500  females  who  are  thus  excluded  from  classification.  The  males 
comprise  tailors  and  shoemakers  working  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
companies  of  less  than  five ;  and  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  saddlers,  and 
other  workers  of  the  same  type,  whose  establishments  are  principally 
repairing  shops,  such  as  are  found  in  every  village  of  the  Colony.  The 
females  are  mainly  seamstresses,  milliners,  and  dressmakers ;  and  from 
their  numbers  it  will  be  seen  that  the  women  working  outside  the 
factories  are  a  far  more  important  body  than  the  hands  employed 
within  those  establishments. 

The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  manufacturing 
processes  may,  therefore,  be  set  down  at  62,811,  and  the  value  of  their 
production  at  £7,626,750,  which  includes  £900,000,  the  value  of  the 
work  of  the  hands  not  included  in  the  returns  of  factories.  These  are 
the  figures  which  will  be  quoted  in  the  remaining  tables  of  this  chapter. 

Importation  op  Labour. 

Since  the  cessation  of  assisted  immigration  by  the  State  there  has 
been  very  little  labour  imported  by  the  capitalists  and  manufacturers 
of  the  Colony  ;  in  fact,  almost  all  the  artisans  and  labourers  who  have 
arrived  here  within  the  last  few  years  have  been  those  who  have  left 
the  other  Australasian  Colonies  in  the  hope  of  improving  their  position 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  question  of  the  importation  of  labour  has 
not  been  largely  dealt  with  by  legislation  in  this  Colony.  The  chief 
enactment  on  tie  subject  is  the  Agreements  Validating  Act,  39  Vic. 
No.  29,  which  provides  that  agreements  made  in  any  place  beyond  the 
Colony  for  a  period  of  service  not  exceeding  two  years  shall  be  as 
binding  and  effectual  as  though  they  had  been  entered  into  within  the 
Colony,  provided  that  the  contract  or  agreement  shall  have  been  made 
and  subscribed  to  in  the  presence  of  some  officer  duly  authorised  in  that 
behalf  by  the  Grovemor  and  Executive  Council  of  New  South  Wales. 

Wages 

In  New  South  Wales,  as  in  most  other  Australian  Colonies,  the 
rapid  settlement  of  the  country  created  a  demand  for  labour  of  all 
Mnds  which  could  not  be  satisfied  except  by  a  constant  accession  of 
labourers  from  other  countries.  This  demand,  which  was  continuous 
for  many  years,  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  rate  of  wages  much 
higher  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  older  lands.     During  1892,  however, 
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^th  the  depression  in  trade  there  came  a  partial  reduction  in  wages, 
and  in  1893  and  1894  this  became  general  The  following  are  the 
average  weekly  wages  in  various  trades  during  1894.  The  average 
rates  of  representative  trades  from  the  year  1821  to  the  present  time 
will  be  found  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  this  work  dealing  with  the 
industrial  history  of  the  Colony.  In  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
work  is  done  and  paid  for  as  piecework,  weekly  rates  of  wages  have 
been  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  a  week  is  equal  to  forty-eight 
liours'  work,  and  the  rates  quoted  show,  therefore,  the  amount  of  wages 
which  would  be  earned  by  workmen  doing  a  full  week's  work. 


I.— Pbrsons  kmoaobd  in  trbatiko  Raw  Matbrial,  the  Product  of  Pastoral  Pirsiits. 


Foremen 

•Offftl  and  bone  men 
Bone-dust  makers  .. 


Foremen  . 
Fleshers  . . . 
Curriers . . . 
Picklers  . . . 
-Beamsmen. 


£  s.  d. 

2  6  0  12  0  0 

2  2  0  i  1  6  0 

2  0  0  I  1  16  0 


BoUing-doum. 
£  8.  d. 


£  s.  d. 

Tallowmen I  2    0    0 

OUmakers    <2    0    0 


Tanneries, 


4  10    0 

2  10    0 

2    2    0 

1  16    0 

2  15    0 

2    0    0 

2    8    0     1  10    0  11 

3    0    0 

1  10   0  11 

Turners    .. 
Rollermen 
Yardmen . . 
limemen . . 


2  6  0 

3  0  0 
2  5  0 
2  5  0 


£  s.  d. 

1  18    0 
1  16    0 


1  10  0 

10  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 


Wool-Scathing, 


Wooldriers !2    2    Oi 

Woolsoakere    >2    0    0 


1  10 
1  10 


1  16 
1  13 


Toremen 7    0  0  2    6  0 

Woolsorters 2    8  0  2    0  0 

Woolpullers 2    8  0  2    0  0      Skinmen  1  16 

Woolwashers 2    5  2  1  16  0     Bearers  and  Drivers 116 

Woolpackers 2  10  0  2    0  0 

NoTB.— In  nearly  every  instance  this  class  of  work  is  done  by  piecework,  and  the  weekly  earnings 
-given  represent  the  amounts  earned  on  those  lines. 


IL— Persons  enoaoed  in  Trades  connected  wtth  Food  and  Drink,  or  the  preparation  tiibrbof. 

Aerated  Waters.  * 


FOTemen 
Makers  . 
Packers  . 

Bottlers  . 


6    0  0  I  2  10  0 

5    0  0  12    0  0 

2  10  0  I  1  10  0 

2    0  0  I  1    0  0 


I  Washers  1  15  0 

Wirers I  1  12  6 

Corkers '  1  15  0 

I  LabeUere 0  12  0 


Breadf  BiswiUf  and  Cof\feetumery. 


Foremen 

Confectioners, 
hands — 

Males  ... 
Females  . 


Factory 


4    0    0 


2  10 
0  15 


2    0    0 


1  10 
0    8 


Bakers 

Forewomen .... 
Biscuit-bakers 

Boys 

Girls 


2  15 

1  18 

2  10 
1  0 
0  10 


Breweriet. 


0  10  0 

0  15  0 

0  15  0 

0    8  0 


16  0 

0  16  0 

1  10  0 
0  8  0 
0    8  0 


Foremen    14    0    0     2  12    6l    Bottlers    12  12    6      0  10    0 

Topmen  210    0     1  15    0  '    Coopers    4    0    0      2  14    0 

CeUarmen 2  10    0     2    0    0      Draymen 2  10    0      2    0    0 

Cask-washers    2  10    0     2    0    01   Boys 0  18    0      0    7    6 

Brewery  hands 12    2    0     1  10    0  ll 

NoTE.~Head  brewers  at  large  breweries  command  salaries  ranging  from  £250  to  £800  p^r  annum. 
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OcoD^vat^OB. 


Maad- 
muBL 


Mini, 
nraiu. 


Oocnpstion. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Hini- 
mttm. 


II.— Pbrsonb  ekoaqed  in  Traikbs  gonnbotsd  with  Food  and  Drin^  ok  thb  prbparation 
THBBSOP^-eoneiMUtfd. 


Butter  FoiCtories  and  Creameries. 

I  £   s.  d.  I  £   8.  d.  [I 

Experts  ftt  milk'testinff 4    0    0     2    5    0     Assistonts    

Butter-makers |3    0    0  12    0    0  i|  Boys 


I  £  «.  d.  1  £  8.  d. 
2  0  0  12  6 
1    0    0  I    0  10    0 


ConoUmerOt, 


Foremen 

Mill  hands  and  journeymen .. 

Storemen 

Forewomen 


4    0  0 

3.  0  0 

3    5  0 

17  6 


2  10  0 

1  16  0 

15  0 

10  0 


Labellers  and  _ 
Grinders  (boys] 
Oirls   .. 


paokei 


0  17  6 
10  0 
0  10    0 


Flour  and  Maize  MeaX. 


MUlew  ... 
Samplers  . 
Slievemen  . 
Stackers . . . 


8  10    0 

3    0    0 

2    6    0 

2    2    0 

2    2    6 

2    0    0 

2    0    0 

1  16    0 

Smutters  and  oilmen 

I^tokers    

Purifier  men 


2    0 

0 

1  16 

0 

1  16 

0 

0  7  0 
0  10  0 
0    5    0 


1  16  0 
1  16  0 
1  16    0 


Note.— In  tiie  snialler  mills  tbe  proprietor  usually  acts  as  foreman  ;  in  t^  larger  millB  tlie 
salary  of  the  foreman  iniller  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  with  the  owners,  and  Jio  ctendkrd  rate  can 
be  given. 

Ice  and  Bi(frigerating, 
Foremen    j  6  10   Of  2    5    0  ]f  Journeymen   ..,...w,..%...]  2    6    0/    2    0    0 


Jam  and  Fruit  Canning, 


Foremen    

Jam-boilers  

Firemen 

Solderers  and  tinmakers 
Labellers    


3  10    0 

2  10    0 

2    5    0 

1  10    0 

1  15    0 

1  10    0 

2  10    0 

2    2    0 

0  17    6 

0^0 

Packers    

Case-makers   .... 

Boys 

Women  and  «;irls 


1  13 

6 

2    5 

0 

0  17 

6 

1    5 

0 

0  10  a 

15  0 

0    5  0 

0  10  0 


MeaZ  Preserving. 


3  12    0 

2    9    0 

3  10    0 

2  18    0 

2    6    0 

1  19    0 

2  10    0 

2    2    0  1 

Butchers 

Tinsmkhs  and  sold^rars.. . . 
Boys ...^ 


8  0  0 
8  10  0 
10    0 


2  2  0 
2  2  0 
0  10    0 


Extract-makers    

Tallow-makers 

Salters    

Smallgoods  man 

KOTB.— Most  of  the  men  employed  in  meatiM-eserving  works  are  paid  by  restilts,  and  the  rates 
of  wages  quoted  represent  the  amounts  usually  earned  per  week.  The  week,  in  some  cases,  is 
reckoned  as  seven  days. 

Sugar  MiUs. 


Managers ) 

Canem^pectoes  > 

Chemists  for  su&far  analysis  ) 

Engineers  and  fitters 

Foremen  mechanics 

Mechanics 

Pan  boilers    

KoTE.—The  rotes  of  wages  quoted  are  those  paid  by  tbe  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Oompany» 
Limited.  All  employ^  on  daily  wa^res  are  provided  wim  board  and  lodging,  the  estimated  value 
of  which  is  included  m  the  wages  here  quoted.  The  regular  hours  of  working  are  ten  per  day,  witii 
the  exception  of  mechanics  and  a  few  other  employ^  who  work  eight  hours  a  day. 


Salaried  officers. 

4  10    0 
4    0    0 
4    0    0 
3    5    0 

3    0    0 
8  12    0 

2  8    0 

3  5    0 

Foremen  labourers 

Labourers    

Steamer  hands  .... 
Oane-tfarowers   .... 

Cane-cutters  

Bag-sewears 


2  10 

0 

1  15 

0 

3    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

3  10 

0 

1  15 

0 

115 
1  10 

1  16 

2  8 
2  0 
110 


MMiufacturers . 


Makers 


Vinegar  Works. 
.18    0    0(8    0   0  )|  Bottlers  and  labellers ./I    0    OJ 

YeattWoHcs, 
..(  2  10    0(2    0    0 


0  10    0 
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Oocupfttion. 


Mud- 


Mini* 
mum. 


OooapAtion.. 


Mini- 
mum. 


nr.— PfeRSOMB  BNOAOBD  IN  THB  MANUFAGTURB  OP  CliOTHnte  ASD  TBXTILI  FABRICS. 


Boots  and  Shoet, 


Foremen 

Mlu:hine  opemton 

dickers 

Assistant  diclcen   .... 
Bough-stuff  cutters  and  press* 

men 

Makers    

Blockers 


£     8.  d. 

£    n  d. 

aio  0 

2  10    0 

SIO    0 

2    6    0 

3    0    0 

1  10    0 

1  10    0 

0  12    0 

2  15    0 

1  15    0 

3    0    0 

1  10    0 

2    5    0 

1    0    0  I 

Fitters  

Tiers-off  

Flnishras 

Packers    

Repairers 

Female  maidiinists  . . 

M     Apprenticed 
Boys 


2  0 

0  12 

3  0 
3  5 
2    0 

1  12 
1  0 
0  IS 


s.  d. 
(I 
6 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 


£   8.  d. 

0  10  0 

0  4  0 

1  10  0 
1  16  0 
15  0 
0  16  0 
0  4  0 
0    4  0 


Gbtters  

Foremen    

Coat-hands,  Males 

„  Females 

l¥ousers  hands.  Males  . . . 

M  Females . 

Vest-handsi  Males  

,,  Females 


fSlO    0 

2  10    0 

6    0    0 

3    0    0 

3  10    0 

1  10    0 

115    0 

0  15    0 

8    0    0 

2  10    0 

12    6 

0  16    0 

2    8    0 

2    0    0 

12    6 

0  16    0 

Machinists 

Trimmer^ 

Button-hole  workers 

Folding  hands   

Pressers 

Riaminers 

Boys 


1  10 
8    6 


015 
2    0 


NoTB.— Most  persons  engaged  in  the  tailoring  trade  are  paid  by  piecework,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  work,  both  for  dothing  ftu^tories  and  shops,  is  done  by  the  employ^  at  their  own 
homes.  In  suoh  cases  it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a  reliable  statsmeat  of  actual  weekly  earnings, 
and  the  rates  quoted  are,  therefore,  those  paid  per  week  to  employ^  constantly  at  work. 


Farriers 1  2  12 

Forewomen ......|  1    5 


2  10    0  II  Females   |1    0    0 

1    0    0  II  Boys |0    7    6 


0  10    6 
0    7    6 


3    0 
15    0] 


1  10    0  I    0  10  .0 


BaU  and  Cmpg, 

0  I  2    0    0  II  Girls  . . 

0  10    0  II  I  I 

NoTB. — ^The  wages  quoted  must  be  taken  as  approximate,  tlie  number  of  peof^e  employed  at  this 
industry  being  small  and  the  work  chiefly  pieoeworic 

OUdcin  and  WiUerproqf  datkinff. 

Foremen    [  2  10    0  |  2    0    0  ij  Oilers 

.1  2    6    0  1  1  15    0  ll 


Jomneymen 
Trimmers  .. 


Cutters 


I  Machinists 


1  10 
0  15 


Note.— The  proprietors  of  the  few  establishments  devoted  to  this  industry  generally  act  as 
iOTemeUt  and  in  some  cases  as  cutters. 


Shirt-cutters 

5    0    0 
1  16    0 
10    0 
10    0 

3    0    0 
1    6    0 
0  10    0 
0  10    0 

M^bf n^ftJ? , 

15    0' 
0  18    0 
0  12    0 

i 

0  15    0 

Forewomen 

Button-hole  workers 

F'nishArs   

0  15    0 

Fitters 

0    8    0 

Blousers 

NoTB. — Shirt-making  is  generally  carried  on  by  the  employ^  at  their  own  homes,  and  as  pajnnent 
is  made  by  results,  ^e  weekly  earnings  are  in  some  oases  below  the  figures  quoted. 


JJir£t9tnakia*gt  irnd^rtiatkingt  and  Mittin&ry, 


Forewomen  (dressmakers) 

Tailors 

Tailoresses 

Bodice  hands    

Oeneral  dressmakers 


6  10    0 

1  10    0 

2  10    0 

2    0    0 

1  15    0 

0  10    0 

1  10    0 

0  14    0 

110    0 

0  14    0 

Forewomen  (milliners). 

Milliners ... 

Improvers 

Saleswomen    


1  10 

0 

3    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  12 

6 

3  10 

0 

0  14 
2  0 
0  15 
0  7 
0  15 


NoTB. — ^The  rates  quoted  are  those  paid  by  large  establishments.    The  wages  paid  or  amount 
•earned  per  week  in  smaller  establishments  vary  considerably,  as  payment  is  by  frfeoework. 
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Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


III.— Persons  enoaobd  in  the  Manufacture  of  Clothing  and  Textile  Fabrics— continued. 

WooUen  Mills, 


Foremen    . . . 

Carders 

Loom-tuners. , 
Wool-sorters. 
Finishers   ... 

Dyers 

Spinners 

MUImen.... 


£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

8  10  0 

2  15  0 

2  10  0 

2  2  0 

S  0  Q 

2  5  0 

2  5  0 

2  5  0 

2  0  0 

1  10  0 

8  0  0 

15  0 

2  16  0 

1  10  0 

2  0  0 

2  0  0 

Warpers  

Wool-scourers    

Pressmen 

Weavers  (females).  . 

Feeders    

Burlers  and  pickers . 
Boys  and  girb 


£  8. 

d. 

1  15 

0 

1  16 

0 

2  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  17 

6 

0  18 

0 

£  8. 

d. 

1  0 

0 

1  16 

0- 

1  15 

0. 

0  15 

O' 

0  12 

0 

0  17 

6. 

0  7 

O 

IV.— Persons  Engaged  in  Connection  with  Building  Materials,  etc. 


Asphalters I  2 

Woodblockers 8 


Asphalting  and  Tar-pavinff. 

2    0  I  1  16    0  11  Boys 

0    0  I  1  10    0  II 

Briektoorkt. 


110    0  10    7    0 


Foremen    4    0  0  2    8  0  Pressers   

Clay -diggers  and  pitmen 2    8  0  1  10  0  Burners    

Panmen  and  ^naen    2  10  0  2    0  0  Loaders-out    

Setters    2    8  0  2    0  0  Stackers 

Brickmaker*  and  moulders  . .  2  15  0  2    0  0  J  Carters 

Note.— The  wagres  quoted  are  those  for  full  time.  Owin^  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
building  trades  during^  1894,  it  has  been  the  exception  for  those  engaged  in  brickworks  to  work 
more  than  half-time. 


2  8 

0 

1  16 

<► 

8  10 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  15 

0 

2  0 

o 

2  10 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  5 

0 

110 

0 

Millers    (3  10 

Burners 2  12 


8    0    0 
2    0    0 


KUn-flllers  12    5    0  1 

Labourers    2    0    0| 


2    0    0 
1  10    O 


Note.— Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  the  men  being  paid  at  per  ton  of  cement  ground. 
The  figures  quoted  represent  the  average  weekly  earnings. 

Joinery^  Wood-turning^  and  Carving. 

Foremen    I  8  12    0(8    0    0  ((  Carvers (8    0    0      110    O 

Joiners   3    5    0     2    8    0     Apprentices    1    5    0      0    7    0- 

Turners ]  2  14    0  |  1  10    0  ||  j 

Lime  Works. 


\  Lime-drawers (2    8    0 

Burners    2    8    0 


2    0    0 
2   0   a 


Foremen    (8    0    0(3    0    0 

Quarrymen   2    5    02    2    0 

Crane-drivers  I  2    0    0  |  1  16    0 

UodJeUing,  Patterns^  and  Cement  and  Plaster  Decorations- 

ModeUers (8    0    0(80    ©((Casters |1 

Pressers |2    8    0  |  1  10    0  ||  j  | 

Note.- The  works,  which  are  small,  are  generally  carried  on  by  the  proprietor,  assisted  by  a  few- 
youths  as  pressets  and  casters. 

Monumental  and  Marble  Masons. 


0    0  (    0  10    0> 


Foremen    I  3  10  0 

Sculptors   13    0  0 

Letter  cutters  and  carvers  ..|  8    0  0 

Marble  masons i  2  10  0 


2  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  0 

0 

Bluestone  masons . 

Polishers 

Fixers  


2  10 

0 

2  8 

0 

2  8 

0 

2    0    O 

1 10  a 

15    0 


Chemists    (  6    0 

Foremen |  2  10 


Paint  and  Varnish. 

16    0    0  (I  Manufacturers    (5  16 

1  2  10    0  II  Labourers    j  1  16 

Potteries. 


2  10 
1  10 


0 

2  8  0 

0 

2  0  0 

0 

2  0  0 

Burners    (8    0 

Clay-getters    2    8 


2    0 
1  10 


Foremen (  8  10 

Throwers    8    0 

Pipe-makers |  8    0 

Note.— As  most  potteries  have  not  been  working  full  time,  the  actual  wages  received  by  the 
employes  have  been  lower  than  those  here  quoted. 
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Oocupation. 


Maxi. 
mum. 


Mini, 
mum. 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


IV.— PEKBOSS  EXOAOBD  in  GOKXBCnON  WITH  BUILDDCG  MaTI 

Saw  MilU, 


BRiALs,  nc—eantinued. 


Foremen    4    0  0  2  10  0  Mcaiurers    . 

Saw-sharpeners   8    0  0  2    0  U  Taiiers-out 

Benchers    3    0  0  2    0  0  Labourers    , 

Benchers'  assistants   2  10  0  1    0  0  Draymen . . . 

H&wi'en 8    6  0  1  16  0 

NoTB.— In  most  establishments  full  time 


£  1.  d.     £  1.  d. 


2  14 
2    0 

1  16 

2  10 


2    2  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 

1  10  0 


3  not  been  worked  during  1894. 
Quarrying  and  Stone  Cnithinff. 

0    0  13    0    0  (I  Stone-breakert  12    2    0 

5    0     2    2    0  I   Stone-feeders 2    0    U 

0    0     1  16    0  i  I 


2    2    0 
1  16    0 


Foremen    1  3 

Ouarr3*men   I  2 

Masons   I  2 

Note.— Owing  to  the  defnressed  state  of  the  quarrying  industry,  workmen  can  be  obtained  at 
lower  rates  of  wages  than  those  here  quoted. 

I  (aX  II  (a\  III  (aX  Ain)  IV  (a).— Miscbllakbous  Trades. 

Note. — In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition,  artisans  and  others  emploved  in  the  various 
factories  or  works  given  under  Classes  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  and  who  are  not  identuled  witi^  any  one 
particular  industry,  are  included  under  this  heading. 


Engine-drivers 

Firemen 

Fitters    

Machinists 

Foremen  carpenters  . . . 
Carpenters  and  joiners  . 

Sawyers 

Foremen  bricklayers  . . . 

Bricklayers   

Foremen  masons 

Masons   

Plasterers 

Polishers    


3  6  0 

1  16  0  1 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  6  0 

2  14  0  ' 

3  5  0 

0  14  0  , 

4  0  0 

8  6  0 

8  6  0 

2  8  0 

2  14  0 

2  8  0 

4  0  0 

4  0  0 

3  0  0 

2  14  0 

4  0  0 

4  0  0 

3  0  0 

2  8  0 

2  14  0 

2  8  0 

2  14  0 

2  8  0 

mnnniths    

Painters  

Slaters  

Plumbers 

Blacksmiths    

Brassfinishers 

Watchmen  

mme-keepers 

Foremen  labourers 
General  labourers . . 

Carters 

Apprentices    

i  Boys 


2  17 

0 

8  0 

0 

2  14 

0 

2  14 

0 

3  6 

0 

8  6 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

3  12 

0 

2  2 

0 

2  10 

0 

I  16 

0 

116 

0 

2    0 

1  16 

2  8 
2  8 
2  0 
2  0 
1  10 

1  10 

2  8 
1  10 
1  10 
0  6 
0    7 


Note. — In  all  Government  contracts  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  is  set  out,  forty-eig^t 
hourd  being  considered  as  a  week's  work.  On  it  being  proved  that  any  contractor,  or,  in  the  event  of 
any  portion  of  the  woric  being  sub-let,  any  sub-contractor,  is  pajring  a  lower  rate  than  has  been  set 
out,  the  Minister  has  the  power  to  cancel  the  contract.  The  minimum  rates  to  be  paki  are  fixed 
according  to  the  locality  and  other  circumstances  affecting  each  particular  contract.  No  standard 
rates  for  general  use  have  been  laid  down. 


v.— Persons  bnoaobd  in  Enoinberino,  Mbtal  Works,  etc. 


Foremen    

Engineers  and  draftsmen  . . . . 

.Machinists 

Turners  and  fitters 

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Ironmoulders  

Irondressers 

Fumacemcn 

Pattern-makers    . . , 

Boiler-nuikers 

Riveters  

Coppersmiths  

Brassmoulders 

Brassfinishers  

Tinsmiths 

Plumbers  and  gasfitters    

Painters 


7  4 

0 

3  0  0 

3  6 

0 

2  6  0 

3  6 

0 

2  11  0 

2  16 

0 

2  12  0 

3  6 

0 

1  10  0 

2  1 

0 

1  12  0 

3  5 

0 

2  0  0 

1  18 

0 

1  18  0 

3  1 

0 

2  16  0 

a  1 

0 

2  6  0 

3  1 

0 

2  8  0 

3  0 

0 

2  10  0 

3  6 

0 

2  8  0 

3  6 

0 

2  12  0 

3  5 

0 

2  8  0 

2  17 

0 

2  0  0 

3  1 

0 

2  8  0 

3  0 

0 

1  16  0 

Wheelwrights 

Bolt-screwers 

Stove-fitters    

Galvanisers 

Wire-workers 

Cutlers  and  grinders 

Japanners   

Engine-drivers 

Firemen  

Bricklayers 

Carpenters 

Labourers    

Carters 

Storekeepers 

Time-keepers 

Apprentices    

Boys 


8  0 

0 

2*8 

0 

3  0 

0 

8  6 

0 

2  10 

0 

2  2 

0 

2  6 

0 

8  0 

0 

2  10 

0 

8  1 

0 

8  6 

0 

2  8 

0 

8  0 

0 

8  8 

0 

2  6 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  16 

0 

2  0 

0. 

2  6 

0- 

2  8 

(V 

2  0 

0- 

2  8 

0» 

1  10 

0 

2  6 

0 

1  16 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  14 

0 

2  16 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

I  13 

0 

1  18 

0 

0  2 

0 

0  6 

0 
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Occiip9tion« 


Ma3d- 

mum. 


Mini, 
mum. 


Occiqtfttion. 


Mud- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


TI.~PBR80N8  BNOAQH)  IN   SHIP-BVILPINO,  BlSPAIRINO^  ETC. 


Ship-buUding,  Docks,  etc. 


foremen 

Shipwrights 

Boiler-makers  aAd  riveters  .. 

Pattern-makers   

Riggers  and  caulkers . . 


£  8.  d. 

£   S.   d.[ 

7    0    0 

a   0    0 

3  12    0 

2    8    0 

3    10 

2    5    0 

3    10 

2    5    0 

3    0    0 

2    6    0   1 

Bolt-screwers 

Shi))-joiners    

Marine  opticians  

Ship's  compasses,  sextants, 
and  barometer  repairers 


Sails  cmd  TarprntUm. 

Foremen j3    0    0(2    0    0[(  Forewomen , 

Journeymen 2  16    0     1  10    0     Madiinisiss  (females). 

Machimsts  (males) J  2  10    0  j  1  10    0  jj  Apprentices  (males) . 


£  8.  d. 

2    5  0 

2    8  0 

2    0  0 


1  10  0  (  1 
1  10  0  0 
10    0       0 


3    0    0       2    0    0 


0  0 
5  0 
7    0 


YII.— Persons  bnoaoed  in  the  Manufacturb  of  Furniture,  Bumhno,  btc. 


Foremen    

Machinists 

Cabinet-makers     .... 

Polishers    

Chair>makers   

Chair-fitters 

Wood-oarvers  

Wood-turners 

Upholsterers 

Upholsteresees 

S^nistresses 

Hair  and  fiook  hands. 
Mattraas-makers ...... 

Mount-cutters , 

Fhune-makws . , 


0 

17 

17 

15 

17 

12 

0 

0 

17 

7 

5 

!  12 

!  15 

\    0 

!  12 


0 

3    5 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

0 

1  15 

0 

0 

2    8 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

0 

0  10 

0 

0 

2  10 

0 

0 

2  10 

0 

0 

2  12 

0 

6 

1    0 

0 

0 

1    0 

0 

0 

1  15 

0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0 

1  10 

0 

0 

1    7 

e 

GUders 

Fltter« 

Girls 

Venetian-blind  makers    

Venetian-blind  painters  .... 

Billiard-table  makers  

Ivory  turners 

Packers 

Imprwvera   ., 

Sturemen 

Undertaker's  hands  ... . 

Labourers 

Apprentices 

i  Boys 


2  12 

0 

1  16 

0 

1    0 

0 

2  10 

0 

2    0 

0 

2  14 

0 

3    0 

0 

2  15 

0 

2    0 

0 

2    8 

0 

2  10 

0 

2    8 

0 

1  12 

0 

1  12 

0 

17  0 

10  0 

0  10  0 
2  10  0 

1  16  0 

2  14  0 

3  0  0 
2    5  0 

0  10  0 
2  0  0 
2    0  0 

1  10  0 
0  10  0 
0    8  0 


Note.— The  number  of  Chinese  eng{4j:ed  in  the  manu&cture  of  furniture  in  Sjrdncy  is  not  so  large 
tja  formerly,  the  introduction  of  modern  machinery  enabling  manufacturers  to  successfully  compete 
>Vith  them.  No  reliable  information  is  obtainable  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  the  Ohineso  shops,  most 
of  the  work  done  i^ere  being  piecework. 


YIU.— PlRBOWl  BN4A0B0  IN  PlUNTINO,  LlTHOORAPKillO  ESTABIOSmuaRS,  BTC. 


Readers 

Readers'  assistants 
Compositors,  jobbing  offices- 
Foremen    

Journeymen 

Apprentices 

Compositors,   newspaper 
offices- 
Foremen    

Joume:i|rmen — 
Morning  papers  .. 
Evening  papers   .. 
Letter-press  machlnf  ' 

Foremen 

Journeymen 

Improvers . . 

Apprentices 
Stereotypers— 

Foremen    . . 

Journeymen 
Eleotrotypers — 

Foremen    . . 

Journeymen 
Engravers 


4    0 

1  10 

0 
0 

2  10    0  1 
0  10    0 

5    0 
8  10 
1    5 

0 
0 
0 

3  10  0 
2  12  0 
0    6    0 

8    0 

0 

4  10    0 

0    1 
0    1 

1 
0 

)  per  1,000 
;      e»>. 

5    0 
4    0 
2    6 
1    6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

3  0  0 
2  12  0 
10  0 
0    7    6 

5    0 
3  10 

0 
0 

3  0  0 
2  12    0 

3  10 
3    0 
6  10 

0 
0 

0 

8    0    0 

2  12    0  1 

3  0    0  1 

Lithographers- 
Foremen    

Journeymen 

Improvers 

Apprentices 

Artists  and  illuminators 

„      apprentices  

Rulers  

Folders 

General  hands    

Bookbinders- 
Foremen    

Rulers ,-. .. 

Binders 

Finishers 

Booksewers  (females) 

Bookfolders       „       .... 
Apprentices 

Rubber  stamp  makers 

Paper  boxes  and  bags — 

Foremen    

Forewomen  

Boys  and  girls 


5    0 

0 

3  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1    5 

0 

8    0 

0 

1    5 

0 

3  10 

0 

1    7 

6 

1  16 

0 

4  10 

0 

4    0 

0 

3    5 

0 

4    0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1    7 

6 

1    5 

0 

2    2 

0 

4    0 

0 

1    7 

6 

1    0 

0 

3  10 

2  12 

1  0 
0    6 

3  0 
0    7 

2  12 

0  8 

1  10 

3  0 

2  10 
2  12 
2  12 
0  10 
0    6 

0  6 
2    0 

1  16 
1  0 
0    7 
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Oeotiptttion. 


OOOOIMltlOD. 


UMjd' 


Mini- 
mum. 


IX.— Pbrsons  uhusss  di  Tsm  Makutacturb  op  YuiiCLiB,  Saodluit,  axd  Harxus. 


Foremen  .... 
Carpeniera  . . 
BodymakOTS . . 
Wheelwriffhta 
Blacksmi^ . . 

Striken 

Yiceoien 


Foremen    ^, 

Saddlemak^rs  .. 
Harnew-mAken 
Collarmakem    . . . 
Strap  hands  . . . . , 


Coach-building. 


£  8.  d. 

£  8.  d. 

3  10  0 

2  10  0 

8  5  0 

2  2  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

3  0  0 

2  0  0 

2  2  0 

15  0 

2  5  0 

1  10  0 

TrimmeM — 
Fftinten  .... 
Labourtrs  .. 
Improvers  .. 
Apprentices 
Beys 


Saddlery  and  Hame$$, 

Bagmakers 

G^eral  hands 
F«nale  hands.. 
Apprentices    . . 


4  0 

0 

8  0 

0  ( 

3  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  14 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  14 

0 

2  0 

0 

2  5 

0 

1  10 

0 

£     8. 

3  5 
S  0 
1  16 
1  16 
1  10 
0  16 


2  14 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

£  8.  d. 


2  8 
1  10 
1  0 
O    5 


X.— PntSONB  EKOAOSD  IN  Till  PRODVCnOX  Of  LlSHT»  FtJBL,  HBAT,  BTC. 

Electric  Light  Workt, 


Foremen 
Engineers  . 


Foremen    

Stokers  and  firemen. 

Fitters   

Plumbers 


Foremen    

Boadmen  

Boiler-makera  . 

Pumpers    

Miners    


I  4    0    0  13  10    0  il  Eleotrioians 13  15    0  1    2  14    0 


15    0    0  I  2 


6  0 

0 

3  10 

0 

218 

0 

2  7 

0 

3  6 

0 

2  0 

6 

2  15 

0 

2  15 

0 

5  0 
8  0 
3  0 
2  12 
2  14 


0    0  II  lBstallia(f  workmen I  2    5    0|    115    0 

Gaa  Works, 

Main-layers 12  15    0 

Servioe-layars 2  15    0 

LampUgliters 1  1  12    0 

Kerotene  Works. 

RetfHTtmen—  drawers 


0 

8  0 

0 

0 

2  2 

0 

0 

2  2 

0 

0 

1  19 

0 

0 

2  8 

0 

Befliier»— stillmea    

,,        general  hands... 


2  8 

0 

2  5 

0 

2  11 

0 

2  2 

0 

Foremen    (2  10    0] 

Sawyers  and  yardmen  I2    2    o| 


Fuel. 

2    0    0  II  Carters. 
1  16    0||  Boyn... 


I  2  10   0  I 
I  1    0    0  I 


1  19 
1  19 
1  12 


2    2  0 

2    2  0 

2    8  0 

1  16  0 


1  10    0 
0    8    0 


XI.— Pbrsoks  KiniAasD  ur  Misoxllakboub  TIladib. 


Basket-makers . 
Assistants 


.(200 
.110    0 


Badi^makinff. 

I  1  16    0  II  i^Dprentlcee  and  boys  . 
0  10    0  II 


Box  and  Padkinff  Case  Making. 


Ft>remen    ... 
Boxmakers 
Sawrers .... 
Macninista.. 


3  0  0 

?  8  0 

3  0  0 

2  8  0 


8 

•0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Broom-makers I  2    5    0 

Broom-sewers 12    0    0 


Malehands   12  16    0 

Female  hands I  10    0 


Dyers j  2  10    0 

Pressers  (men) 2    2    0 


Engine-driven 

ORrten 

Boyi 


Broom-makinff' 
I  1  10    0  11  Sorten. 

I  1    6    0  I) 

Brush^makin^. 
115    0|l  Boye... 


I  0  10    0  1    0    5    0 


2  8  0 
2  0  0 
0    6    0 


I  0  15    0  i    0    8    0 


10    0)060 


2  8 

0 

2  5 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  10    0 

Dye  Works. 

116    0  II  Pressen  (women) |1    6 

2    0    0     Featlier ourlen ^.41...   1    9 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTION. 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


XI.— Perbons  snoaoed  in  MiscELLANEOuii  TRADES— conttnued. 


|£  8.   d. 

Foremen |  8    0    0 

Mixers    12    8    0 


£  8.  d.  II 

2  10    0      Cartridge  fillers.. 
1  2    5    0  II 

Glass  Bottle  Works, 


|£  8.  d.  I 
2    5    0 


Foremen    [4    0    0 

Glass-blowers  18  12    0 


[800 
I  2    8    0 


I  Glass-cutters |3    0    0| 

1  Boys |017    0| 


Artists I  3    0    0 

Cutters  3    0    0 

Bevellers    I  8    0    0 


Ornamental  Glass  Works. 

8    0    0  [I  Glaziers    (2  10  0  1 

3    0    0      Polishers 2    8  0 

2    5    0  J   Assistants    |l    5  0| 


£  8.  d. 
13    0 


SCO 
0    «    0 


2  0  0 
2  0  0 
0  15    O 


Hairdressing  and  Wig  Making. 

Hairdressers I  8    0    012    0    0  (|  Apprentices 

Wigmakers    |  8  10    0  12  10    0)| 

Mat-making. 
2    0    0  II  Mat-makers  (boys). 


Foremen    |2    0    0 

Mat-makers  (adults)  |  1  10    0  j  1  10    0 


I  1    5    0  I    0    5    0 


I  0  12    0  I    0    7    O 


Photography. 


Operators |5    0    Ol 

Printers 3  12    0 

Assistants J  2    0    O] 


2  0  0 
15  0 
0    5    0 


Finishers  (girls) (1    5    Of    0  10    0 

Retouchers  (males)  3    0    0      1    5    O 

do        (females)  |  1  15    0)    1    0    0 


Foremen |  4  10    0 

Rope-layers 2    8    0 

Reelers  I  2    0    0 


Rope  Works. 
I  4    0    0  II  Handppinners |  1  16    0 


2    2    0 
2    0    0 


Machinists  110    0 

I  Jenny  boys j  0  15    0 


1  13  O 
0  18  0 
0  10    0 


Journeymen . 


.     Rubber  Works. 
I  3    0    0  12    0    0  1/  Boys 

Soap  and  Candle  Works. 


11    0    0  )    0  10    0 


Foremen 

btearine  and  Candle  Makers 

Moulders    

Soap-boilers 

Soap-boilers'  assistants     . . . . 


4  10    0 

2    5    0ft 

3    0    0 

15    0 

17    0 

0  12    0 

5    0    0 

2    8    0 

2    2    0 

1  10    0 

1  Coopers 

General  hands 

Packers 

Boys  and  Girls 


2  14 
1  16 
1  7 
1    5 


Tobacco  Works. 


Foremen 

Journeymen 

General  hands  (males)  .. 
„  (females) 

Twisters 

Pressers  


5    0    0 

8    0    0 

2  15    0 

1  10    0 

2  10    0 

1  10    0 

117    6 

0  15    0 

2  12    0 

1  10    0 

2    2    0 

0  15    0 

Plug-coverers 

Stemmers  and  strippers  . 

Packers 

Box  makers 

Machinists 


Males  /  2  10    0 


Umbrdla-nuxking. 
I  1    0    0  (1  Females 


1  15 

0 

1    5 

0 

1    2 

6 

3    0 

0 

2  12 

0 

2  10 

0 

1  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0    4 

a 

0  15 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

110 

0 

2    8 

0 

Foremen  Watchmakers. 

„        Jewellers 

Stone-setters 

Instrument-makers 


Watch-making,  Jewellery,  etc. 

Opticians  (males)  .. 
,,       (females) 
Polishers 


5    0    0 

2  10    0 

7    0    0 

1  15    0 

5    0    0 

4    0    0 

4  10    0 

3  12    0 

I  1  10    0  /    0  15    0 


2  10  0 
1  19  0 
15    0 


'  2  15 

0 

2    2 

0 

2    0 

0 
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Occupation. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Occupation. 


Maxi. 

mum. 


Mini- 
mum. 


XL— PKI80KS  SNOAOBD  IN  MlBCBLLAXBOUS  TSADIS— COflliUIIMt. 

Fire  Brigade  Bmphyie  (City), 


Foremen.., 
Engineers  . 


|£  8.   d. 
8  10    0 

3    8    0 


£  B.   d.  11 

3  10    0     Firemen   

3    8    0  I   Probationers 


I  £  8.  d.  I    £  8.  d. 

S    0    0      S    6    O 

12    0    0       2    0    0 


XI  (aX— Pbrsoss  bkoaoed  in  Mixing. 
Coal-mine$, 


Miners. 


Miners 

Overmen  (underground)  

Deputy  overmen 

Shiftmen    

Onsetters  

Banksmen 

Screenmen , 

Mechanics 

Engineers 

Engine-drivers 

Enginemen  and  firemen   ... 

Screen-overmen  

Overmen  (overground) 

LooomoUve-engine  stokers  . 

Platelayers    

Fumacemen 

Harness-makers  

Packers 

Wheelers    

Water-bailers    

Horse-drivers  

Stablemen 

Labourers 

Flatters 

Trappers    

Boys    


NORTHBBN  UVSVL 

per  ton. 

0    8    2  10    8    2 

per  day. 

0  11    6 

0    9    0 

0  18    « 

0  12    0 

0    9    6 

0    8    0 

0    9    6 

0    9    0 

0    8    8 

0    6    6 

0    8    8 

0    5    6 

0    8    3 

0    7    0 

0    7    2 

0    6    8 

0    0    6 

0    7    0 

0  10    0 

0    9    0 

0    7    0 

0    6    0 

0    9    0 

0    8    6 

0    9    0 

0    8    6 

0    6    6 

0    6    0 

0    7    6 

0    6    3 

0    8    0 

0    7    6 

0    7    2 

0    6  10 

0    3    0 

0    19 

0    7    0 

0    2    8 

0    7    0 

0    8    7 

0    7    9 

0    3    6 

0    7    2 

0    6    3 

0    8    6 

0    6  10 

0    6    0 

0    2    8 

0    3    8 

0    2    8 

0    3    6 

0    2    0 

Miners  , 


Miners 

Overmen  (underground). 

Deputy  overmen   

Shiftmen 

Onsetters     

Banksmen   

Screenmen 

Mechanics   

Engineers    

Engino-drivers  

Enginemen  and  firemen . 

Screen-overmen     

Overmen  (overground)    . 
Locomotive-engine  stokers... 

Platelayers 

Fumacemen   

Harness-makers 

Packers 

Wheelers 

Water-bailers 

Horse-drivers 

Stablemen   

Labourers    

Flatters    

Trappers 

Boys 


SouTHSRK  Mixes. 
per  ton. 
110    2    0 


0  8 
0  18 
0    9 


per  day. 


9 
9 
9 
7 
7 
9 
0  10 
0    8 


0    8 
0  10 


Note.— The  Union  rules  fix  431  hours  as  the  maximum  working  hours  per  week  for  miners,  and  48 
hours  for  those  engaged  in  mechanical  trades  about  the  mines.  The  actual  time  worked  during 
1894  did  not  average  more  than  82  hours  for  miners  and  46  hours  for  mechanical  trades. 


SUver-mineit  Broken  Hill  DietricL 


and     surface 


Mechanics 
hands — 

Engineers 

Masons  and  bricklayers. . . 

Carpenters    

Blacksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  strikers 

Engine-drivers,  stationary. 
„  holding... 

i^lremen     

Firemens' assistants  

Boilermakers   

Tinsmiths 

Horse-drivers  (exclusive  of 

time  oocupied  in  cleaning 

and  harnessing) 

Note.— Wages  are  calculated  at  per 
day  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 


per  day. 


0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  7 
0  9 
0  10 
0  8 
0  7 
0  10 
0  10 


0    8    4 


0    8    0 


Mechanics  and  surface 
Hands— «<mtifitiMl. 

Labourers 

Boys    

Tappers 

Slag-wheelers  

Feeders 

Charge-wheelers 

Underground  Hands— 

Miners 

Brace  and  platmen .... 

Truckers    

Ore-dressing  Hands- 
Shift  washers   

Engine-drivers,  stationary 


per  day. 


0  9  0 

0  8  4 

0  7  6 

0  9  0 

0  9  0 


0  9  0 

0  8  4 

0  7  6 

0  9  0 

0  9  0 


day  of  eight  hours.    All  time  worked  over  eight  hours  per 
quarter  (Sundays  not  excepted). 
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EMPLOyMENT  ANI>  F10J>UCTI0N. 


Oocttsiition. 


Maxi. 
zmnn. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Oociq^ation. 


Maxi- 
mtim. 


Mini- 
mmn. 


SalariMiSti^. 


Station^masten  .. 
Officers-in-charge 
Night  Officers  .... 


per  annum. 

£ 

£ 

380 

180 

200 

lao 

180 

120 

LooomotiveLBngine-drivers . . 

(      „         FiMmen 

„         Gleanera 

ntUn    

Turners , 

Machinists ; 

BoJlmr-mak^rs 

BoilM'-makwa'  Assistants  — 

Moulders    

Blacksmiths 

Strikers 

Tinsmiths  

Pattern-makers    

Gasftttars 

Caniage     and     Waggon 
Builders 


Operators. ...... 

Clerks   

Junior  Clerks. 


perd 
£.  s.   d. 

lay. 
£  s.    d. 

0  15    0 

Oil    0 

0  10    0 

0    8    0 

0  10    0 

0    4    0 

0  15    0 

0    8    0 

0  12    8 

0    8    0 

0  12    0 

0    7    6 

0  14    0 

0    8    0 

0    8    6 

0    7    0 

0  14    0 

0    8    0 

0  16    0 

0    8    0 

0    8    2 

0    6    6 

0  11    8 

0    9    6 

0  15    0 

0  10    0 

0  12    0 

0    6    6 

OU    0 

0    8    0 

Wages  Staff. 


Carriage  and  Waggon  Ex- 
aminers  ^ 

Carpenters 

Painters   

Stationary  EngtneHlrivers  . . 

Fuelmen  

Oilers 

Pun4)ers » 

Guards 

Assistant  Guards  

Porters 

Junk)r  Porters  

Signalmen 

Shunters 

Gangers    

Fettler»and  Lab<Nirers   . . . . 


per  annum. 

200 

60 

4T0 

126 

120 

30 

per 

iay. 

£   s.   d. 

£    8. 

d 

0  IS    0 

0    7 

6 

0  13    0 

0    7 

0 

0  12    0 

0    8 

0 

010    6 

0    7 

6 

0    »    0 

0    6 

0 

0    8    0 

0    4 

0 

0  10    0 

0    5 

9 

0  12    0 

0    8 

6 

0    8    6 

0    8 

6 

0  10    0 

0    6 

0 

0    5    0 

0    2. 

6 

0  11    6 

0    7 

0 

0  11    0 

0    7 

0 

0  12    0 

0    8 

6 

0    9    6 

0    6 

6 

Note.— In  coneequenoe  of  tiieecmtiDued  o(mteaetion  of  traffic  during  1894,  a  oonsideraUe  propottioa 
cf  the  men  onployvd  in  the  railway  workshop*  were  placed  on  short  time,  and  for  sevend  months 
during  the  year  on^  worked  five  and  flv«  ana  a  half  days  per  week. 


XI  (C).— PBS80KS  £NeAi3BD  IK  SHIPFINO. 


First  Officers  (Steamers) 

(Sailing  Vessels 


Second  Officers  (Steamers) . 

(SaiUngVeaBelaJ  5    0 
Third  Officers  (Steamers)  ....  10 
,,  (SaiUngVessels)  3  10 

Chief  Engineers  22    0 

Second  £kig' 
Third] 


permontii. 

10    0    0 
6  10    0 


15    0 

7  10 

12    0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

10    0    0 

0 

0 

16    0    0 

13  10    0  J 


9  0 
4  0 
8  0 
3  0 
18  0 
14  10 
12  10 


Wharf'  Labourers    and 
Lumpen 


per  hour. 

0    1    0     0    1    0  I 


per  month. 


Ftmiih  Engineers 

Fir^nen 

Boatswaisa 

Seamen  (Sttamers)   

„       (Sailing  Vessels).... 

Ttimmers .^ 

Sea  Cooks    ..- 

Chief  Stewards 


Assistant  Stewards  5    0    0      3    0    0 


LI  0  0 

7  0  0 

6  0  0 

5  0  0 

4  10  0 

5  0  0 

11  0 

12  0 


10  10 
7  0 
6  0 
5  0 
3  10 
5  0 
5    0 

10    0 


per  hour. 
Wharf    Labourers    and       I  j 

Lumpers  (Overtime) I  0    16  10    16 

per  week. 

Wharf  Labourers  and  Lumpers  (constant  hands) 12    6    0/220 

N0T&— The  rates  quoted  are  those  paid  by  owners  belonging  to  the  New  South  Wales  Shipowners' 
Association.  Some  owners  of  snaall  steamers  pay  lower  rates,  and  on  diips  tcading  witii  the  idands 
and  foreign  parts  the  monthly  rates  paid  to  seamen  range  from  £8  16&  to  £2 16s» 


XI  (d>— Pbrsosb  kioaosd  w  othbs  OcccPATioink 
CooAiking, 


per  week. 


Carters  and  Trollymen 

Drivers  (Licensed)    

2    2    0 
2    6    0 
2    a  0 

1  16    0 

1  10    0 

2  2    0 

Grooms 

1  15    0 

2  2    0 
10    0 

15    0 

Omnibus  Drivers  

1  16    0 

Farriers 

0  15    0 
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Oociqmtkm. 

Mazi- 

Mtei- 
mom. 

OocniMUioa. 

Mazi- 
mom. 

Mini- 

XI  (d).— PBMfHB  ETOAOBD  DT  OfflSR  OOCCPATKim— COHfiMHd. 


BoQen 


Cooks. 


Gttdener^  Labotuen 

ScoDeiynMn 

Waiten 


£  •. 

d. 

£    8. 

d.)' 

110 

0 

0  15 

0 

110 

0 

0  16 

0 

1    6 

0 

0  15 
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Trade  Unions. 

The  subject  of  Trade  Unionism  has  been  dealt  with  by  legislation  in 
only  one  instance  in  this  Colony — the  Trade  Union  Act  of  1881.  This 
measure  enacts  that  the  purposes  of  any  trade  imion  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render  its  members  liable  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion for  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  merely  because  they  are  in  restraint  of 
trade  ;  nor  for  such  a  reason  shall  any  agreement  or  trust  be  rendered 
void  or  voidable.  It  is  declared  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  enable 
any  Court  to  entertain  any  legal  proceeding  instituted  with  the  object 
of  directly  enforcing  or  recovering  damages  for  the  breach  of  agreements 
between  the  members  of  a  trade  union,  concerning  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  shall  transact  business,  employ,  or  be  employed,  or  for  the 
payment  of  subscriptions  or  penalties  to  the  union,  or  for  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  to  certain  specified  purposes ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Act  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  make  such  agreements  unlawful. 
Neither  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  nor  the  Companies  Act  is  to 
apply  to  trade  unions,  nor  can  the  unions  be  registered  under  either 
of  those  Acts.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for  the  registration  of 
trade  unions  under  the  present  Act,  provided  always  that  if  one  of 
the  purposes  of  sudi  trade  union  be  unlawful  the  registration  shall  be 
void.  The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  is  appointed  Registrar 
of  Trade  Unions,  and  provisions  are  made  for  the  appointment  of 
trustees,  treasurers,  etc.,  for  the  establishment  of  rules,  the  preparation 
of  annual  returns,  dissolution  or  amalgamation,  change  of  name,  and 
other  matters.  The  teim  "Trade  Union"  is  defined  to  mean  "any  combi- 
nation, whether  temporary  or  permanent,  for  regulating  the  relations 
between  workmen  and  employers,  or  between  workmen  and  workmen, 
or  between  employer  and  employers,  for  imposing  restrictive  conditions 
on  the  conduct  of  any  trade  or  business,  whether  such  combination 
would  or  would  not,  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  have  been  deemed 
to  have  been  an  unlawful  combination  by  reason  of  some  one  or  more  of 
its  purposes  being  in  restraint  of  trade."  Few  of  the  trade  unions 
have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relative  to  returns;  conse- 
quently particulars  in  regard  to  their  membership  cannot  be  given  with 
any  accuracy. 

Ko  union  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  mutual  relations  of  work- 
men and  employers  has  so  far  been  rc^tered.  The  unions  have  in 
every  case  been  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  one  class 
or  the  other.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  there  have  been  162  unions 
registered,  of  which  8  were  societies  promoted  by  employers  and  154 
by  workmen.  The  registraj^ion  of  two  unions  of  the  former  class  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  20  employes'  unions  have  been  dissolved  according 
to  law,  and  some  47  others  appear  to  have  collapsed,  though  no  inti- 
mation as  to  their  cessation  of  operations  has  been  received  by  the 
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K^^trar.     The  following  is  a  classification  of  the  Trade  Unions  now 
in  op^ution : — 

Shipping 11 

BaQway  and  road  constmction  and  general  labour^ 7 

Mining  and  kindred  trades 12 

Boads  and  railway  traffic  9 

Bnilding  construction 12 

Engineering,  etc  7 

Food,  drink,  and  clothing  trades 11 

Printing  trades 6 

Miscellaneous  trades 12 

Total  Unions  of  Employ^ 87 

Unions  of  Employers  5 

Total  Unions  remaining  under  the  Act   92 


Co-operative  Societies 

Part  V  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1873  deals  with  the  registra- 
tion of  Co-operative  Trading  and  Industrial  Societies.  It  provides  that 
''any  number  of  persons,  not  being  less  than  seven,  may  establish  a 
society  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  labour,  trade, 
or  handicraft,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  except  the  business  of  bank- 
ing, which  the  members  of  such  society  voluntarily  unite  to  carry  on  or 
exercise,  and  of  applying  the  profits  to  any  lawful  purposes  ;  and  the 
baying  and  selling  of  land,  and  the  working  of  mines  and  quarries,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  trade  within  the  meaning  of  this  section.''  The  Act 
farther  requires  the  word  ''  Limited"  to  be  the  last  word  in  the  name 
of  every  society  registered,  and  limits  the  interest  to  be  held  or  claimed 
by  any  member  in  any  society  to  the  sum  of  X200. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  Co-operative  Societies  have 
been  made  use  of  by  the  public  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Sixty-two 
societies  have  been  registered  since  the  Act  came  into  force,  but  of  these 
there  were  not  more  than  nineteen  in  existence  in  the  middle  of  1895. 
The  balance  sheets  of  three  oat  of  these  nineteen  societies  are  not  avail- 
able ;  while  from  those  of  the  remaining  sixteen  societies,  published 
at  various  dates  between  September  30,  1894,  and  June  30,  1895,  and 
extending  over  periods  of  three,  six,  and  twelve  months,  it  appears 
that  these  societies  had  altogether  a  paid-up  capital  of  XI  6,731,  with 
reserve  and  contingency  funds  amounting  to  XI 7, 118,  and  balances 
at  the  oredit  of  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  X5,059,     Their  liabilities 
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amounted  to  iG8,737,  viz.,  bills  payable,  bank  overdrafts,  and  sundry 
creditors,  £6,634,  and  other  liabilities,  £2,103  ;  while  their  assets  were 
given  as  £47,645,  viz.,  stock,  £23,597,  and  other  assets,  £24,048.  The 
sixteen  societies  had,  therefore,  a  total  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  of 
£38,908. 

Trades  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

After  the  termination  of  the  maritime  strike  of  1890  a  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  and 
means  for  prevention  of  industrial  disputes.  The  introduction  of  a  Bill 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  into  Parliament  early  in  1892  was  one  of  the  results  of 
this  Commission.  The  bill  became  law,  and  was  to  continue  in  force 
for  four  years  from  March  31,  1892.  Under  it  two  Councils  were 
established — a  Council  of  Arbitration,  consisting  of  three,  and  a  Council 
of  Conciliation,  consisting  of  eighteen  members.  One  of  the  former  and 
nine  of  the  latter  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  organisations 
representing  the  interests  of  the  employers,  and  a  similar  number  by  a 
majority  of  the  organisations  representing  the  employes.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Arbitration  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Executive  Council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  other  two  members 
of  the  Council.  The  regulations  under  the  Act  were  carried  out  by  an 
officer  called  the  Clerk  of  Awards.  Prom  the  time  the  two  Councils 
were  appointed  to  the  end  of  1894  only  one  case  of  conciliation  and  one 
of  arbitration  were  dealt  with  by  them.  Negotiations  were  opened  in 
a  large  number  of  other  cases,  but  without  success.  The  principle  of 
the  Act  being  a  purely  voluntary  one,  the  Councils  had  no  power  to 
bring  either  party  to  a  dispute  before  the  industrial  tribunal.  Parlia- 
ment having  refused  to  vote  supplies  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Councils  during  1895,  they  came  to  an  end  on  December  31,  1894. 
The  Act  itself  will,  however,  remain  in  force  until  March  31,  1896. 

In  the  early  part  of  1895  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  was 
created  Minister  for  Labour  and  Industry,  and  took  over  the  Labour 
Bureau. 

PRODUCTION. 

In  other  chapters  of  this  work  details  have  been  given  of  the  various 
producing  industries,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  reproduce  them 
here.  It  will  be  interesting,  however,  to  group  these  industries  together 
in  one  table  in  order  that  some  idea  may  be  given  of  their  respective 
importance.  Prom  the  total  obtained  by  adding  together  the  production 
of  the  various  industnes  there  must  be  deduct^  something  to  allow  for 
products  twice  included,  first  as  the  output  of  one  class  of  industry,  and 
secondly  as  the  raw  material  of  a  more  advanced .  industry.     ITnder 
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agriculture  is  included  the  value  of  green  food,  which  may  be  termed  a 
raw  material  in  dairying;  grain  for  swine  and  poultry  feeding  also 
appears  twice ;  coal,  coke,  and  timber  used  in  mining  appear  under 
mining  and  forestry,  and  afterwards  in  the  value  of  metals  obtained  by 
smelting ;  and  there  are  other  small  items  of  a  like  character.  It  must 
be  understood  that  so  far  as  the  'manufacturing  industry  is  concerned, 
the  production  is  net,  raw  material  in  all  its  forms,  including  coal,  being 
excluded  from  the  totals  given.  The  value  of  material  twice  included 
is  about  £185,000,  which  forms  a  deduction  from  the  total  of  the 
following  table : — 


Industry. 

Hands  employed. 

Value  of 
Production. 

J^lanuf actaring  and  allied  processes    

No. 
62,811 
69,392 
25,774 
34,612 
33,516 

7,142 

£ 
7,626,750* 

Agriculture  ^.. 

3,395,570* 

'Oairvinir  and  Doultrv  farminflT 

2,548,000 

Pastoral  industry    

11,168,000 

Mineral  production 

4,857,740 

Forestry  and  fisheries 

689,600 

Total 

233.247 

30,285,660 

Deduction  for  raw  material  twice  included   ... 

185,000 

Net  production ^ 

£ 

30,100,660 

The  figure  £30,100,660  just  arrived  at  is  less  than  the  value  of 
production  in  1891  by  over  £6,600,000.  This  fall  is  due  entirely  to 
the  decline  in  prices,  as  in  every  branch  of  industry,  except  manufactur- 
ing, there  has  been  a  distinct  advance  since  the  year  named.  If  the 
same  prices  had  been  obtained  last  year  for  produce  as  were  obtained  in 
1891  the  value  of  production  would  have  been  £38,320,800.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  value  of  production  in  various  years  from  1871 
onwards ;  additional  columns  have  been  added,  so  as  to  show  the  value 
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of  production  if  prices  hod  remained  unaltend,  »nd  also  tk^  Talturif 
1894  prices  only  had  been  obtained : — 


TeME. 

Actual  Value  of 
Production. 

Value  if  lam 

prioM  had  been 

obtained. 

Value  if  1894 

piioe*  had  been- 

obtained. 

1871 
1888 
1891 
1894 

£ 
15,379,000 
25,180,000 
36,739,760 
30,100,660 

£ 
15,379,000 
29.415,800 
56,914,500 
59,044,900 

£ 

8,314,730 

14,994,110 

28,668,000 

30,100,660 

The  foregoing  table  is  not  given  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the 
difference  between  what  was  obtained  for  the  production  of  the  Colony 
in  1894  and  the  amount  which  would  have  been  realised  had  1871  prices 
prevailed  represents  a  loss;  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been  elsewhere 
pointed  out,  although  the  Colony  has  suffered  by  the  fall  in  prices,  her 
loss  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  she  is  a  debtor  country,  and 
that  the  fall  in  import  vaJues  has  not  been  equivalent  to  the  fall  in 
export  values.  "What  the  table  really  does  show  is  that  the  volume  of 
production  has  been  more  than  sustained.  Compared  with  population, 
thfe  value  of  production  shows  an  average  of  £24  6s.  6d.  per  head,  of 
which  £20  9s.  represents  the  yield  of  industries  directly  connected  with 
the  soil,  a  result  which  very  few  countries  can  claim  to  equal. 
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LA^V  AND  CRIME. 

Police. 

THE  police  force  of  New  South  "Wales  in  the  year  1894  consisted  of 
1,819  men  of  all  ranks,  including  11  superintendents,  13  inspectors, 
29  sub-inspectors,  60  senior-sergeants,  105  sergeants,  260  senior-constables, 
and  1,341  constables.  It  is  divided  into  681  mounted  police  and  1,138 
foot,  27  water  police  and  17  detectives  being  classed  with  the  latter. 
The  police  are  under  the  command  of  an  Inspector-General,  who  is  himself 
under  the  control  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Colony.  There  are  no 
local  or  mxmicipal  polica  The  strength  of  the  force  in  the  Colony 
during  the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 

MetropoHtaa. 

Coontry. 

Total 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1885 

466 

977 

1,443 

1886 

476 

986 

1,462 

1887 

502 

989 

1,491 

1888 

518 

995 

1,513 

1889 

643 

1,024 

1,567 

1890 

594 

1,067 

1,651 

1891 

643 

1,022 

1,665 

1892 

697 

1,059 

1,756 

1893 

714 

1,062 

1,776 

1894 

731 

1,088 

1,819 

The  protection  of  life  and  property  does  not  form  the  whole  of  the 
duties  performed  by  the  police  in  this  Colony.  On  the  contrary,  a  very 
large  portion  of  their  time  is  taken  up  witli  administrative  functions,  such 
as  the  collection  of  the  agricultural  and  stock  schedules,  and  returns  of 
works  and  mMiufactcndes ;  in  many  instances,  too,  the  police  act  as  Clerks 
of  Petty  Sessions  and  Mining  Wardens,  and  £Q1  other  offices  having  no 
direct  connectiim  with  police  duties.  The  test  sometimes  applied  as  to 
the  law-abiding  character  of  the  population  of  the  different  Colonies,  as 
deduced  from  the  i^parent  number  of  persons  protected  by  one  police 
officer^  is  entirely  worthless  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  duties  per- 
formed and  the  diverse  areas  of  the  Colonies  are  made  elements  of  the 
comparison.      The  numbers  of  police  in  the  various  Colonies  and  their 
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proportion  to  the  civilian  population  are,  therefore,  given  in  the  following- 
table  for  what  they  may  be  worth.  The  fienires  refer  to  the  beeinnine 
of  1895.  ^         ^ 


Colony. 

Police. 

Proportion  of 
Inhabitants 

MetropolitaQ. 

Countrj'. 

Total. 

to  one 
Police  Officer. 

New  South  Wales... 

Victoria 

Queensland    

No. 

731 

740 

196 

207 

72 

64 

49 

No. 

1,088 
672 
722 
159 
211 
213 
432 

No. 
1,819 
1,412 
918 
366 
283 
277 
481 

No. 
688 
835 
485 

South  Anstraha    ... 
Western  Australia.. 
Tasmania 

963 
290 
568 

New  Zealand 

1,426 

A  comparison  of  cities  is  given  in  the  next  table,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  Australasian  capitals  have  proportionately  less  police  supervision 
than  many  of  the  other  places  enumerated  in  the  list.  This,  however,  of 
itself  argues  nothing  in  favour  of  the  law-abiding  character  of  the 
population  of  the  cities  named,  but  rather  that  a  large  number  of  police 
could  with  advantage  be  added  to  the  force  now  employed  for  their 
protection : — 


aticfl. 

Strength 
of  Police. 

Population 

to  each 

Police 

Constable. 

aties. 

Stronfifth 
of  Police. 

Population 

to  each 

PoUce 

Constable. 

Australasia — 
Sydney    

No. 

731 

740 

196 

207 

72 

64 

49 

48 

14,304 
1,294 

No. 
579 
593 
480 
689 
218 
661 
790 
890 

394 

400 

United  Kingdom — 

Manchester 

Edinburgh   

Glasgow   

No. 
1,031 
487 
1,.310 
1,145 

3,174 
1,624 
1,050 

777 
780 
404 

No. 
490 

Melbourne   

538 

Brisbane  

523 

Adelaide  

DubUn  

308 

Perth  

United  States- 
New  York 

Hobart 

472 

Wellington 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

643 

Auckland 

810 

Dnited  Kingdom — 
Ijondon 

BrooUyn   

975 

Boston    

540 

Liverpool 

San  Francisco  ... 

790 

The  total  cost  of  the  police  service  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  year 
1894  was  £324,171 ;  in  this  sum,  however,  are  included  not  only  the 
pay  of  the  officers  and  men,  but  also  the  expenses  of  equipmeht,  forage, 
and  mounting,  as  well  as  of  the  office  establishment.  The  pay  of  a 
constable  ranges  from  6s.  to  8s.  per  diem,  while  sergeants  receive  from 
9s.  3d.  to  10s.  6d.  per  day.  Detectives  receive  from  9s.  to  12s.  per 
day.     The  total  amount  paid  for  salaries  during  1894  was  £259,363. 
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Apprehensions. 

The  law  of  New  South  Wales  permits  proceedings  against  persons 
cliarged  with  crime  to  be  initiated  either  by  arrest  or  by  summons. 
During  1894  there  were  41,030  arrests  made,  and  in  addition  to  these 
the  police  took  proceedings  by  summons  against  9,188  persons.  There 
-were,  therefore,  50,218  cases  in  all  brought  by  the  police  before  Magis- 
trates' Courts,  as  against  a  total  of  66,075,  viz.,  43,748  apprehension 
cases  and  22,327  summons  cases,  in  the  previous  year.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  number  of  persons  returned  as  being  summoned  by  the 
police  shows  a  very  large  falling  off  from  1893 ;  this  result  has  been 
brought  about  by  -a  rigid  scrutiny  and  amendment  of  the  police  returns, 
as  it  was  discovered  that  in  some  districts  it  was  customary  on  the  part 
of  the  police  to  include  remands  as  separate  cases,  and  to  set  down  mere 
transactions  such  as  withdrawals  as  if  they  were  appearances  before  the 
courts.  The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  the  offences  for 
which  arrests  were  made  or  summonses  issued  during  the  year : — 


Police 
cases  in 

which 
proceed- 
ings were 
tUcenhy 

Total 

Offences. 

i 
Males.      Females. 

Persons. 

Police 
cases. 

Against  the  person 

No. 
2,673 
775 
4,736 

188 

15,910 

8,311 

1,937 

No. 
208 
99 
434 

11 

3,612 

1,848 

288 

No. 
2,881 
874 
5.170 

199 

19,522 

10,159 

2,225 

No. 
153 
40 
160 

1 

623 

4,233 

3,978 

No. 
3,034 
914 
5,330 

200 

Against  property,  with  violence    ... 

Against  property,  without  violence 

Forgery  and  offences    against  the 

currency 

"Dninkennew 

20,145 

Other  offences  against  good  order... 
Not  included  in  the  preceding  

14,392 
6,203 

Total 

34,530 

6,500 

41,030 

9,188 

50,218 

Of  the  number  shown  in  the  for^;oing  table,  6,276  were  dismissed, 
42,246  were  summarily  convicted,  and  1,696  were  remanded  to  other 
Magistrates'  Courts  or  committed  for  trial  in  the  higher  Courts. 
Although  the  total  number  of  arrests  may  appear  large,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  offences  charged  were  of  a  very  trivial 
character,  while  in  some  cases  the  arrests  were  made  for  the  protection 
of  the  persons  apprehended.  For  instance,  during  1894  there  were 
1,843  arrests  and  summons  cases  for  lunacy  and  vagrancy,  and  4,634 
for  breaches  of  various  Acts.  Under  the  heading  of  drunkenness  and  of 
other  offences  against  good  order,  such  as  riotous  and  indecent  behaviour, 
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and  using  obscene  language,  there  were  33,394  cases,  making  a  total  of 
/i9,871,  or  over  79  per  cent.  o£  ibe  wkole  number  of  police  cases  for  the 
year. 

The  following  taHe  shows  the  number  of  arrests  and  summons  cases 
in  the  metropolitan  and  extra-metropolitan  poEce  districts,  and  dis- 
tinguishes at  the  same  timeiihe  various  dasses  of  offences : — 


Qffenoas. 

MetropoUtan. 

Extara- 

TotaL 

Off^noes  agaSsst  the  person 

Offences  a^inst  property,  wil^  violence 

Offences  against  property,  without  violence 

1^79 
510 

2,531 
114 

19,457 
2,571 

No. 
1,555 

404 

2,799 

86 

15,080 
3,632 

No. 
3,034 
914 
5,330 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  the  cnrrency ,... 

Offences  against  good  order,  including  drunken' 
ness  ..^........ ........v«...... 

200 
34,587 

Offences  not  included  in  the  foregoing  „ 

6,20S 

Total 

26,662 

23,556 

50,218 

The  metropolitan  district  contains  about  one-third  of  the  population 
of  the  Colony  ;  nevertheless  the  arrests  were  more  numerous  there  than 
in  the  country  districts.  It  is  obvious  that  where  the  temptation  to 
commit  an  offence  is  greatest  the  largest  number  of  offences  will  occur ; 
but  it  must  also  be  conceded  that  many  offences,  especially  drunkenness 
and  other  offences  againi^  good  order,  are  likely  to  be  promptly  dealt  with 
in  large  aggregations  of  population,  while  they  are  liable  to  escape 
altogether  in  sparsely  settled  localities. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  which  sunmions  eases  (of 
which  records  are  only  available  for  1893  and  1894)  are  omitted,  that  the 
proportion  of  arrests  to  the  total  population  diminished  annually  until 
1890,  after  which  year,  owing  to  the  increasing  scarcity  of  employment^ 
the  figures  rose,  and  it  was  not  until  1894  iiat  the  proportion  again 
dropped  to  the  level  reached  four  years  before.  The  number  and  pro- 
portion of  arrests  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1894  were  as 
follow : — 


Proportion 

Proportion 

Year. 

Arxests. 

to 

Year. 

ArreBts. 

to 

populalioii. 

population. 

No. 

per  cent. 

No. 

percent. 

1^5 

48,261 

5-20 

1890 

88,568 

8*50 

1886 

48^854 

5*04 

1891 

44,854 

3-92 

1887 

44,094 

4-39 

1892 

46,113 

3-82 

1888 

42,679 

411 

1893 

43,748 

3-61 

1889 

38,345 

3-56 

1894 

41,030 

3-32 
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The  ages  of  persons  arrested  for  various  classes  of  offences  during  the 
year  1 894  are  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  serious  offences 
irere  chai^ged  against  persons  between  the  ages  of  25  and  30,  and  that 
it  was  this  age-group  which  yielded  the  largest  proportion  of  offenders 
of  all  kinds : — 


1                     ^ 

OflenoeiL 

1 

1? 

9 

1 

1^ 

P 

45  and 
under  60. 

10  and 
upward!. 

< 

IgaJMt  ttepa 


Na 


pcopetty,  with  Tiolenoe  .....     «» 
'     without  ▼iolenoe'  96  >330 


No.   No. 
SO  I  Its 


No.     No. 
iM<    868 
i6      153-273 
716  1.310 


good 


Ofdor,     JnrlnAingt  j 


675 

4 


SotiDchidedintbepreoediiv  ....   67.247, 


17  .104  .1.286  (8.045  6.114 


168 


Total 1120  1720  ,2,262 


29   53 


941   455 


No. 
472 
121 
764 


4.016 
316 


Na 
805 

78 
406 


No. 

280 

■   55 

I  806 


J 


19 


No. 
116 
SO 
191 


I 


8.819 


3.415 

i  197 


.2,804 

I  112 


Na 
199 

896 

19 

4.661 
216 


Na 
2,881 
874 
5,170 

199 

29.681 

2,225 


4,068  0.068  |a.642  4.919  ,4,291  '2.750  J5.561  41.080 


The  proportion  of  offences  committed  at  different  ages  varies  very 
little  from  year  to  year.  In  the  following  table  this  proportion  is 
shown  for  the  year  1894  : — 


Agea. 

agegraip. 

IWflt. 

Femaka. 

ToUL         Malta. 

Femaka. 

TotaL 

No. 

No. 

No. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

percent. 

Uader  10  yean 

08 

22 

120 

0-06 

0-01     i     0-04 

10  yoMB  And  under  15 

«67 

63 

720 

0-97 

0-09 

0-53 

15             „               20 

1,874 

388 

2,262 

317 

0-65 

1-80 

20             „               25 

3,688 

1,000 

4,688 

5-84 

1-60 

3-84 

25             „               90 

7,092 

1,376 

9,068 

11-75 

2-66 

7-74 

90             „               85 

5,500 

1,043 

6,642 

9-84 

2-59 

6-83 

95             „               40 

4,125 

794 

4,919 

9-36 

2-64 

6^ 

40             „                45 

3,637 

654 

4,291 

10-63 

2-68 

7-33 

45             „                50 

2,328 

431 

2,759 

7-91 

210 

5-63 

50  yean  and  iqiwards 

4,832 

729 

5,561 

0-45 

1-46 

4>*7 

Total  ^ 

34,590 

6,500 

.  41,090 

5-18 

1-U 

3-32 
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Birthplaces  of  Offenders. 

At  the  census  of  1891  the  persons  bom  in  New  South  Wales  formed 
65  per  cent,  of  the  total  population ;  while  of  the  41,030  males  and 
females  arrested  during  the  year  1894,  only  16,218,  or  37*1  per  cent., 
were  bom  in  the  Colony.  These  figures  are  not,  however,  to  be  taken 
by  themselves  as  proving  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  native-bom  as 
compared  with  the  remainder  of  the  community,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
people  under  20  years  of  age  are  by  birth  Australian,  while  males 
largely  predominate  over  females  among  the  British  and  foreign-bom 
residents  within  the  Colony.  With  the  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  bom  within  the  boundaries  of  New  South  Wales,  there  has 
naturally  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  proportion  contributed  by 
them  to  the  total  number  of  apprehensions,  the  figures  in  1894  being 
37*1  per  cent,  as  against  27*1  per  cent  in  1885 ;  and,  similarly,  the 
proportion  of  arrests  of  persons  bom  in  other  parts  of  Australasia  has 
risen  in  this  Colony  from  5*2  per  cent,  to  10*1  per  cent,  in  the  same 
period ;  while  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of  persons  of  other  than  Aus- 
tralian birth  resident  in  New  South  Wales  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
decrease  in  the  proportion  of  apprehensions  contributed  by  them,  the 
figures  falling  from  67*7  per  cent,  to  52*8  per  cent,  during  the  past  decade. 

But  little  can  be  gained  by  a  comparison  of  offences  with  the  number 
of  persons  of  each  nationality,  as  the  bulk  of  the  offences  are  committed 
by  the  adults,  who  comprise  only  one  half  of  the  native-bom  as  against 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  residents  of  certain  other  nationalities.  Taking 
only  the  male  offenders  committed  to  gaol,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
adult  male  population,  the  most  law-abiding  portion  of  the  community 
are  the  much-abused  Chinese,  who  show  about  10  convictions  per  1,000 ; 
next,  but  at  a  long  interval,  come  the  Germans,  with  16  per  1,000; 
then  the  English,  with  18 ;  the  South  Australians,  with  19 ;  the  Scotch, 
with  21 ;  the  native-born  inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales,  with  23 ;  the 
Irish,  with  25 ;  the  Danes,  with  26  ;  the  Victorians,  with  27 ;  the 
Tasmanians,  with  28 ;  the  French,  with  30 ;  the  Swedes  and  Norwe- 
gians, with  40 ;  the  New  Zealanders,  with  44 ;  the  natives  of  the 
United  States,  with  63  ;  and  the  Queenslanders,  with  67.  Even  these 
figures,  though  deduced  from  proper  data,  require  some  explanation. 
The  offenders  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  to  Scandinavia 
are  for  the  most  part  sailors,  whose  offences  should  not  be  charged 
against  the  general  population ;  some  of  the  French  are  recidivistes 
from  New  Caledonia ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  offences  do 
not  arise  from  the  nationality  of  the  offender,  but  from  his  ignorance, 
his  poverty,  or  his  environment.  In  connection  with  this  subject,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  natives  of  countries  which  show  a  low  average  of 
comparative  criminality  exhibit  in  the  Colony  a  rate  of  apparent  law- 
lessness difficult  to  understand  except  on  the  supposition  that  a  freer 
life  and  a  larger  remuneration  have  awakened  dormant  tendencies  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  developed. 
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The  native  countries  of  all  persons  arrested  in  1894  will  be  found  in 
the  following  table : — 


Birthplacw. 


OffencM. 


is 

It! 


&u 


s 

II 


New  South  Wales  

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Queensland  

Other  Australasian  Colonies 

Enjirland 

Irdand  

Scotland    

Other  British  possessions 

France   

Germany  

China 

Other  Foreifim  Countries  . . . . 

Total 


No. 

1,226 

209 

61 

46 

103 

424 

840 

143 

39 

29 

36 

52 

183 


No. 

410 

49 

10 

28 

28 

131 

99 

30 

13 

9 

18 

8 

41 


No. 

2,413 

346 

77 

92 

164 

870 

620 

187 

88 

36 

97 

00 

231 


Na 

73 

10 

2 

6 

1 

46 

17 

10 

7 

6 

7 

2 

13 


Na 

10.190 

1,404 

826 

326 

091 

6,730 

6,567 

2,146 

884 

166 

334 

178 

1,262 


No. 

906 

104 

14 

27 

63 

421 

277 

111 

41 

19 

65 

27 

170 


2,881 


874       6,170 


190 


29,681 


2,226 


Na 

16,218 

2.122 

480 

528 

1,090 

7.622 

7.820 

2.626 

672 

263 

547 

827 

1.890 


41,080 


Religion  of  Offenders. 

The  nominal  religious  profession  of  each  person  arrested  is  ascertained 
and  entered  in  the  charge-sheet.  During  1894  the  arrests  of  persons 
belonging  to  each  of  the  various  denominations  were  : — 


Religioni. 


Church  of  England     

Roman  Catholic 

Presbyterian 

Weslej-an 

Congrr^^tional    

Baptist   

Lutheran  

Salvation  Army  

Unitarian 

Other  Christian  Denominations . 

Hebrew 

Mahommedan 

All  others 


Total  2,831 


Offences. 


I' 


No. 

1,075 

1,283 

209 

85 

7 

13 

67 

6 

""a 

12 

4 

122 


Na 

331 

383 

76 

25 

*  "3 
11 

1 

'*  *2 

6 

6 

32 


874 


Na 

Na 

Na 

2,290 

94 

10,808 

2,016 

66 

14,060 

813 

17 

2,629 

180 

6 

463 

16 

1 

88 

82 

56 

72 

1 

449 

10 

29 

6 

6 

5 

13 

2 

100 

62 

6 

52 

22 

.... 

88 

148 

3 

954 

5,170 

199 

29,681  ' 

t 

No. 

948 

825 

163 

78 

7 

13 

82 

3 

1 

10 

14 

7 

74 


J,225 


"I 


Na 

1.1,546 

18,682 

3,407 

887 

69 

117 

672 

40 

17 

1S5 

140 

76 

1,333 


41,080 
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It  ie  found  that  no  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  statements  of 
many  of  the  persons  who  are  arrested  as  to  the  religiouB  belief  which 
they  nominally  profess,  as  in  some  instances  offenders  are  found  to  have 
returned  themselves  as  of  three  or  more  different  religions  in  the  course 
of  a  year ;  but  allowing  f oi:  all  auch  persons  the  foregoing  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  statement  of  the  creeds  adopted  by  offenders.  The  table  shows 
a  large  excess  of  Boman  Catholic  offenders ;  this  denomination  numbers 
about  25*5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while  the  proportion  of  persons 
so  returning  themselves  -was  454  per  cent,  of  the  total  offenders — a  con- 
dition of  things  which  has  obtained  for  many  years,  and  which  has  in 
all  probability  been  due  to  the  lower  social  condition  of  the  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  community. 

Education  of  Offendebb. 

The  degree  of  education  of  those  who  were  arrested  has  also  been 
obtained  as  far  as  possible.  Four  grades  of  education  were  formerly 
adopted  for  classification  purposes,  but  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  defining  the  term  "  Superior  Education"  that  classification  has  been 
abandoned,  and  as  the  amount  of  education  possessed  by  persons  who 
are  said  to  be  able  to  read  only  must  be  very  slight,  the  distinction 
between  this  class  and  the  completely  illiterate  has  not  been  attempted. 
The  educational  status  of  peBSons  arretted  during  1894  is  shown 
below  : — 


Degree  of  Education. 

1 

Offences. 

Illiterate. 

Read  and  Write. 

•< 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Males,  jpemales. 

Total. 

Against  the  person 

No. 
187 

46 

372 

6 

1,613 
179 

No.    ;  No. 
11       1U8 

No. 
2,486 

729 

4,364 

182 

22,608 
1J58 

No. 
197 

No. 
2.68.^ 

No. 

2,881 

Against   property,   witii   vio- 
lence  

4 

23 

2 

256 
42 

50 
395 

8 

1,869 
221 

95  1      824 

874 

Against     property,     without 
violence     

411 

9 

6,204 
246 

4,775 

191 

27,812 
2,004 

6,170 

Forgery  and  offences  against 
the  ciirrencv 

199 

Against  good  order,  including 
drunkenness 

29,681 

Not  included  in  the  preceding 

2,225 

Total 

2,403 

338 

2,741 

32,127 

6.162 

38,289 

41,030 

The  proportion  of  persons  of  20  years  and  upwards  in  the  community 
who  are  able  to  read  and  write  is  estimated  to  be  about  91*2  per  cent., 
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iKpiiiiein  1694  the  prc^xnrtion  of  peraous  arnested  who  were  so  far  eduoated 
was  93*3  per  cent.  From  these  figures  a  hasty  conclusion  might  be  drawn 
that  the  progress  of  education  has  not  been  attended  with  ih»,t  decrease 
in  crime  which  its  friends  confidently  expected  to  follow  in  its  train.  But 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  although  the  proportion  of  persons 
arrested  who  can  read  and  write  has  much  increased  of  late  years,  such 
increase  is  merely  a  proof  of  the  spread  of  education,  even  amongst 
those  whose  finvironment  offers  inducements  to  the  commission  of  crime. 
The  best  proof  of  i^e  effect  of  the  qmad  of  education  on  crime  is  the 
notable  decrease  which  had  for  many  years  been  observable  in  the 
number  of  committals  and  convictions  for  serious  offences.  Although 
the  direct  eflfect  of  the  spread  of  enlightenment  cannot  be  gauged  by 
figures,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  educa- 
tion is  doing  its  work  as  an  active  leaven  for  good  throughout  the 
community. 

DsUNKBirHBSS. 

The  arrests  for  drunkenness,  with  or  without  disorderly  conduct, 
during  1894,  numbered  19,522,  or  47*6  per  cent  of  the  total  arrests, 
as  compared  with  19,729  arrests,  and  a  ratio  of  45*1  per  cent.,  for  the 
previous  year.  There  were  also  623  persons  proceeded  against  by  sum- 
mons for  this  offence,  as  against  777  in  1893.  The  total  number  of 
caaes  of  drunkenness  dealt  with  by  the  police  was,  therefore,  20,145,  as 
ccmipared  with  20,506  in  the  previous  year.  The  commercial  depression, 
which  limited  the  spending  power  of  die  people,  has  possibly  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  decrease  in  drunkenness  during  the  paat  few  years, 
and  perhaps  there  may  have  been  a  little  less  stringency  on  the  part 
of  the  poUee  in  enforcing  the  law.  The  following  figures  show  the 
number  of  arrests  and  summons  cases  for  drunkenness  in  ^e  two  divisions 
adopted  in  a  preceding  table  :— 


Cases  of  Drunkenness. 

MfltropoUten. 

MotrofKOMan. 

Total. 

Apprehensions  

Summons  Cases 

No. 
12,112 

297 

No. 
7,410 

328 

No. 
19,522 

623 

Total 

12,409 

7,736 

20,145 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  arrests  and  police 
summons  cases  in  each  police  district,  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  alone. 
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and  the  proportion  which  the  last-named  bore  to  the  total  arrests  during 
the  year : — 


District. 

Total 
Apprehen- 
sions and 

Police 

Sum- 
monses. 

Apprehensions  for 
Drunkenness. 

PoUce 
Summons 
Cases  for 
Drunken- 
ness. 

Total 
Apprehen- 
sions and 
Police  Sum- 
monses for 
Drunken- 
ness. 

Proportion  of 
Apprehensioas 
and  Summonte* 
for  Dmnken- 
ness  to  toUl 
Apprehensions 

ses. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

MetropoHtan... 
Eastern   

No. 
26,662 
2,774 
3,156 
2,235 
2,425 
1,758 
3,597 
2,773 
2,123 
2,715 

No. 

8,890 
591 
892 
783 
872 
601 
990 
984 
791 
616 

No. 

3,222 
50 
71 
31 
40 
9 
61 
60 
34 
34 

No. 

12,112 

641 

963 

814 

912 

510 

1,051 

1,044 

825 

650 

No. 

297 

132 

88" 

26 

12 

6 

16 

7 

16 

24 

No. 
12,409 
773 

1,051 
840 
924 
515 

1,067 

1,051 
841 
674 

per  cent. 
46-5 
27-9 

North-eastern.. 

Northern 

North-western . 
Bourke    

33-3 
37-6 
38-1 
29-3 

Western 

29-7 

South-western.. 
The  Murray   ... 
Southern 

37-9 
39-6 
24-8 

Total 

50,218 

15,910 

3,612 

19,522 

623 

20,145 

401 

Persons  arrested  for  drunkenness  are  chiefly  residents  of  large  towns, 
and  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  with  an  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  towns  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  arrests  for  drunkenness. 
The  number  of  arrests  during  each  year  since  1885  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  decrease  is  not 
only  in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  in  the  actual  number  of 
arrests.  Much  stress,  however,  could  not  be  laid  on  the  falling  off  in 
arrests  if  there  were  not  other  evidence  of  the  decrease  of  drunken- 
ness, as  a  word  of  instruction  from  the  Inspector-Greneral  of  Police  could, 
according  to  its  tenor,  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of  persons  appre- 
hended on  this  charge ;  but  the  decline  in  arrests  has  been  coincident 
with  a  marked  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  intoxicants,  so  that  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  that  drunkenness  is  on  the  wane : — 


Year. 

Apprehensions  for 
Drunkenness. 

Police 
Summons 
Cases  for 
Drunken- 

Apprehensions 

and  Summons 

Cases  for 

Proportion  of 
Apprehensions 

for  Drunken- 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Drunkenness. 

ness  to  total 

Population. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

per  cent. 

1885 

21,944 

4,347 

26,291 

1,202 

27,493 

30 

1886 

21,879 

4,431 

26,310 

1,412 

27,722 

2*9 

1887 

19,229 

3,477 

22,706 

1,440 

24,146 

2-4 

1888 

17,438 

3,691 

21,129 

1,202 

22,331 

21 

1889 

14,887 

3,468 

18,355 

988 

19,343 

1-8 

1890 

15,636 

3,018 

18,654 

969 

19,623 

1-8 

1891 

18,477 

3,598 

22,075 

1,096 

23,171 

2-0 

1892 

17,296 

3,369 

20,665 

1,144 

21,809 

1-8 

1893 

16,180 

3,549 

19,729 

777 

20,606 

1-6 

1894 

15,910 

3,612 

19,522 

623 

20,145 

1-6 
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The  average  consumption  per  inhabitant  of  spirits,  wines,  and 
fermented  liquors  since  1885  is  given  in  the  following  table ;  also  the 
total  quantity  of  all  classes  of  intoxicants  consumed,  expressed  in  terms 
of  proof  spirit  It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  of  intoxicants  per 
inhabitant  has  declined  during  the  period  covered  by  the  table,  the 
quantity  in  1894  being  nearly  36  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  first  year 
shown : — 


Year. 

Spirits. 

Wines. 

Beer. 

Equivmlent 

in  Alcohol 

(prod). 

galls. 

gallB. 

gallt. 

gallB. 

1885 

1-30 

0-65 

13-79 

337 

1886 

1-20 

072 

12-32 

3-23 

1887 

1-11 

0-73 

11-69 

2-97 

1888 

110 

0-76 

11-01 

2-88 

1889 

1-07 

0*83 

10-89 

2-73 

1800 

1-09 

0-73 

10-63 

2-68 

1891 

Ml 

0-84 

11-42 

2-83 

1892 

1-00 

0*86 

10-91 

2-67 

1893 

0-83 

0-84 

9-23 

2-30 

1894 

0-77 

0-79 

8-97 

2-17 

If  the  number  of  persons  who  render  themselves  liable  to  arrest  may 
be  fairly  assumed  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  intoxicants 
consumed,  a  decrease  in  consumption  is  necessarily  a  sign  of  increased 
sobriety. 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  for  habitual  drunkenness  does  not 
vary  much  from  year  to  year,  nor  does  the  proportion  of  such  arrests  to 
the  total  arrests  for  drunkenness.  The  average  of  the  last  ten  years 
was  110,  or  5  in  every  thousand  persons  arrested  for  drunkenness.  It 
would  be  a  comforting  thought,  if  it  were  true,  that  there  were  only  110 
habitual  drunkards  in  the  community,  or  that  this  number  only  were 
known  to  the  police.  Unfortunately  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
number  arrested  does  not  represent  a  tithe  of  the  habitual  drunkards  of 
the  Colony. 

The  question  of  the  relative  prevalence  of  drunkenness,  as  tested 
by  the  number  of  persons  arrested  for  that  oflfence  in  the  different 
Colonies,  has  received  no  little  attention,  and  it  has  been  made  to  appear 
that  New  South  Wales  in  this  regard  holds  a  bad  pre-eminence.     The 
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total  (icxseitB  for  drunk^mess  ttnd.  tbe  naiinbec  pei*  I^OQO  ot  popnlatioii  in 
the  difibrent  Coloaies,  fds  ih/^  yestr.  1894^  were  'j — 

Total  ansste  f  cfr  Amsfe^  per  1,090 

drankenness.  of  popalatioa. 

New  South  Wales 19,522  1^8 

Victoria ,... n,017  9^ 

<iueeii8land . ^ 3,902  8*9 

South  Australia 2,370  6'S 

Tasmania 565  3*6 

New  Zealand 4,583  6*7 

During  1894  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  New  South  Wales  ex- 
hibited a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year, 
which  reached  a  total  of  19,729.  The  figures  for  all  the  other  Colonies 
show  a  slight  decline  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  year,  the 
actual  number  of  arrests,  as  well  as  the  proportion  per  thousand  inha- 
bitants, being  less.  But  an  argument  founded  solely  on  the  number  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness  is  misleading,  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  law  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered.  The  extent 
of  the  area  supervised  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  law  will  be  less  strictly  enforced  in  the  sparsely  settled 
districts  of  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  than 
in  the  more  thickly  populated  parts  of  Australia.  The  quantity  of  in- 
toxicants consumed  per  head  of  the  community  is,  perhaps,  a  better  guide, 
though  not  always  a  safe  indication,  unless  lie  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  »re  also  considered ;  but  where  the  habits  of  communities  are 
so  similar  as.  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  the 
consumption  per  head  is  a  tolerably  fair  test.  The  figures  for  the 
year  1893  given  in  the  table  on  page  306  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work  may  be  taken  as  correct,  with  some  slight  hesitation  as  regards 
those  relating  to  the  consumption  of  beer  in  the  Colonies  where  no 
excise  duty  was  enforced,  viz.,  in  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia. 
As  the  table  stands,  the  average  consumption  of  alcohol  of  proof  strength 
per  inhabitant  is  shown  to  be  2*30  gallons  in  New  South  Wales  ; 
2*41  in  "Victoria;  2*21  in  Queensland;  1*96  in  South  Australia;  2*97 
in  Western  Australia ;  1*40  in  Tasmania  ;  and  1*74  gallons  in  New 
Zealand  ;  the  average  for  Australasia  being  2  18  gallons.  The  amount  of 
alcohol  consumed  is  greatest  in  Western  Australia  and  Victoria,  while 
in  New  South  Wd.es  it  is  somewhat  above  the  average  for  Australasia. 
In  regard  to  Western  Australia,  in  dealii^  with  the  consumption  of 
intoxicants  the  circumstance  that  the  males  largely  exceed  the  females 
must  not  be  neglected.  If  a  comparison  were  made  as  to  the  consumption 
per  head,  excluding  females,  the  case  against  Western  Australia  would 
be  very  materially  altered.  The  figures  given,  however,  at  once  dispose  of 
the  theory  so  persistently  put  forward  as^  to  the  excessive  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  more  effectually  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  number  of  malea  engaged  in  laborious  work  is  far 
larger  here  than  in.  most  of  the  colonies  with  a.  more  f arvourable  record. 
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ThoFB  is  one  notable  fact  vnarth  reeorc&ig  in  oannectioii  with  this 
subject.  Oat  of  19,522  orreata  for  drunlbeimesB  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1894,  there  were  only  5,919  persons  bom  in  the  Colony  as  oompared 
witii  13,603  penMHis  bom  outside  its  bonrajarieg.  The  arrests  for 
dmnkoauiess  amongst  the  natiye-bom  were  only  in  the  ratio  ol  1  in  43 
of  the  adult  popolation,  ae  oompared  with  1  in  35  of  the  rest  of  the 
adult  community.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  well  estaUished 
that  the  Australian  native  is  not  given  over  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 


Courts  op  Petty  Sessions. 

The  Magistrates'  Courts  or  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  in  the  metro- 
politan district  are  presided  over  by  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  and  in  the 
country  districts  Police  Magistrates  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  adjudicate, 
the  latter  being  honorary  officers.  Except  in  a  few  special  cases,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  is  limited  to  offences  involving  a  penalty 
of  six  months'  imprisonment  and  under,  but  although  magistrates 
are  not  empowered  to  pass  cumulative  sentences,  a  prisoner  who 
is  undergoing  a  term  of  imprisonment  on  one  charge  may  be  brought 
before  the  Court  to  answer  for  the  committal  of  a  second  offence,  and 
if  found  guilty  can  be  sentenced  to  a  further  term  of  imprisonment,  to 
commence  upon  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  then  being  served.  All 
persons  who  are  entered  on  the  charge-sheet  of  the  police,  except  those 
committed  by  Supreme  Court  Judges  and  Coroners,  must  be  brought 
before  magistrates  to  be  summarily  dealt  with  or  committed  to  a 
higher  Court.  The  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  together  with  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  specially  appointed  by  lie  Executive  Council,  preside  over 
Courts  in  the  metropolitan  iffea  for  licensing  the  sale  of  fermented  and 
spirituous  liquors^  while  in  each  licensing  district  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  Colony  these  duties  are  performed  by  a  Police  Magistrate  and  two 
Justices  of  the  Peace  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

During  1894  there  were,  exclusive  of  lunacy  cases,  61,930  persons 
brought  before  magistrates.  Of  this  number,  60,437  were  dealt  with 
summarily,  convictions  being  recorded  in  respect  of  46,210,  and  14,227 
discharged  either  on  the  merits  of  the  cases  or  for  want  of  prosecution  ; 
while  the  remaining  1,493  persons  were  committed  for  trial  in  the 
higher  Courts.  The  returns  received  from  the  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions 
do  not  allow  of  a  division  of  the  60,437  persons  summarily  dealt  with 
into  the  six  groups  of  offences  adopted  in  this  chi^pter.  Such  a  division, 
however,  can  be  made  with  the  returns  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
accused  people,  which  are  accordingly  found  presented  in  that  manner 
in  the  following  table.  The  figures,  of  course,  differ  from  those  giving 
ihe  number  of  persons  brought  before  the  Courts,  for  the  reason  that 
one  person  may  appear  to  answer  to  two  or  more  charges ;  for  instance, 
a  person  who  has  been  arrested  by  the  police  for  bdng  drunk  and 
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disorderly  may  commit  an  assatdt  upon  his  captors  while  in  custody, 
and  in  such  a  case  he  would  be  twice  entered  in  the  table,  viz^ 
for  drunkenness,  under  the  heading  of  "  Offences  against  good  order  "; 
and  for  assault,  under  the  heading  of  "  Offences  against  the  person." 
The  65,931  charges  or  cases  shown  below  are  to  be  regarded  as  correspond- 
ing with  the  60,437  persons  summarily  dealt  with  in  Magistrates'  Courts 
during  the  year  : — 


Offences. 


Total  Cases. 


Disposal  of  Cases. 


Dismissed, 
withdrawn, 

or 
struck  out 


Summarily 
convicted. 


Against  the  person , 

Against  property,  with  violence 

Against  property,  without  violence  , 

Forgery,  and  offences  against  the  currency 

Against  good  order    , 

Not  included  in  the  preceding , 

Total 


No. 

4,785 

1,040 

6.784 

27 

36,865 

17,430 


65,931 


No. 
2,449 
468 
2,446 
27 
4,387 
5,675 


No. 
2,336 
572 
3,33a 

*32','47S 
11,755 


15,452 


50,479 


The  number  of  persons  summarily  convicted  by  magistrates,  together 
with  the  punishments  inflicted,  is  given  in  the  following  table  for  the 
year  1894  :— 


Punishments. 


li 


II 


it 


H- 


Ic 


ii 
-I 


Fines  paid 

Imprisonment  in  lieu  of  paying 

nne  or  finding  security  

Peremptory  imprisonment , 

Imprisonment,  with  whipping 
Bound    over,    with  or  without 

sureties « 

Other    punishments,    including 

fines  unpaid 

Total 


No. 
1,201 

No. 
256 

No. 
708 

No. 

No. 
12,502 

No. 
7,203 

406 
350 

162 
36 

459 
1,628 

... 

15,016 

1,617 

2 

1,010 
323 

87 

3 

49 

... 

97 

42 

39 

11 

162 

497 

2,344 

2,083 

468 

3,006 

... 

29,731 

10,922 

No. 
21,870 

17,06a 

3,954 

2 

278 

3,053 


46,210 


As  shown  above,  the  number  of  convicted  persons  sentenced  to 
peremptory  imprisonment  was  3,954,  and  adding  those  incarcerated  in 
de&ult  of  paying  the  fine,  viz.,  17,053,  the  total  number  imprisoned  was 
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21,007,  out  of  46,210  suniinarily  convicted  by  the  magistrates,  or  45*5 
per  cent.  The  number  of  fines  paid  was  21,870  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  in  default  of  immedmtely  paying 
the  fine  imposed  were  discharged  before  the  term  had  expired,  the  fine 
having  been  paid  in  the  meanwhile.  The  total  sum  received  by  way  of 
fines  during  1894  was  JB17,915,  of  which  amount  XI  1,460  was  paid  into 
the  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  JB6,455  was  given  to  the  Police  Reward 
Fund.  The  amount  of  the  fines  received  each  year  since  1885  is  given 
below.  The  sums  are  exclusive  of  rewards  paid  to  informers,  and  of 
fines  going  to  municipalities  and  other  corporate  bodies  : — 


Year. 

Amoant. 

Year. 

Amount. 

£ 

i 

1 

£ 

1885 

28,892 

'          1890 

20,596 

1886 

27,024 

1891 

25,955 

1887 

23,407 

1892 

24,450 

1888 

22,623 

1893 

21,934 

1889 

20,432 

1 

1894 

17,915 

Under  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  (46  Vic.  No.  17), 
provision  has  been  made  for  whipping  as  an  additional  punishment^ 
chiefly  for  wanton  and  unprovoked  assault  and  for  indecent  exposure^ 
The  court  adjudicating  must  consist,  in  the  metropolitan  district,  of  two 
Stipendiary  Magistrates^  and  in  the  country  of  two  or  more  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  Stipendiary  or  Police  Magistrate. 

The  First  Offenders'  Probation  Act  of  1894  (57  Vic.  No.  23),  con- 
taining provisions  similar  to  those  which  have  proved  of  so  much  value 
in  the  treatment  of  crime  in  older  countries,  came  into  operation 
on  the  1st  June.  Under  this  enactment  a  youthful  offender  who- 
has  been  convicted  of  an  c^ence  committed  under  sudden  temptation 
may  be  given  an  opportunity  of  showing  by  his  future  conduct  that  his 
aberration  was  only  temporary,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  pre- 
vention of  contamination  by  gaol  associations  is  provided  for.  The  person 
whose  case  is  dealt  with  in  this  manner  by  the  presidingmagistrate  or  judge 
is  not  required  to  serve  the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  but  is  liberated 
on  entering  into  a  recognizance,  with  or  without  sureties,  for  his  good 
behaviour  during  the  period  over  which  his  sentence  extends,  the  pro- 
bationary term,  however,  being  not  less  than  one  year  in  every  case. 
Before  he  is  permitted  to  depart  from  custody  he  is  examined  for 
future  identification,  and  during  the  period  covered  by  his  sentence 
he  must  report  himself  to  the  police  every  three  months.  If  he  should 
^ail  to  do  so,  or  should  again  lapse  into  crime,  he  may  be  arrested  and 
committed  to  gaol  for  that  portion  of  his  sentence  which  is  still  to  run ; 
but  should  his  behaviour  be  good  throughout  the  whole  of  the  proba- 
tionary period  he  is  not  regarded  as  having  been  convicted,  and  if  at 
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any  time  later  <mi  be  k  arrested  for  anol^ier  oflbnoe  a  previoas  oonviotuHi 
eaxmot  be  put  in  against  kim.  The  few  eadses  dealt  with  under  the  First 
Ofieuders'  Probation  Act  in  Magistrates'  Courts  in  1894  are  included 
und^  ihe  heading  "  Bound  over,  with  or  without  sureties,"  in  the  table 
showing  the  punishm^its  inflicted. 

The  following  tal:^  gives  the  number  of  cases  in  whi(^  rammarj 
convictions  before  magistrates  were  obtained  during  ih»  past  ten  years : — 


Year. 

Offeaces 
person. 

Offences 

against 

pK^)orty. 

other 
Offences. 

Yeajp. 

Offences 

against  the 

person. 

Offences 

against 

pr<^?erty. 

Other 
Offences. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 

No. 
5,159 
5,187 
4,667 
4,779 
4,658 

No. 
3,649 
3,676 
3,876 
4,669 
3,931 

No. 
50,537 
53,405 
45,071 
41,428 
40,114 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

No. 
4,473 
2,904 
3,264 
2,942 
2,336 

No. 
3,666 
3,442 
4,125 
3,922 
3,910 

No. 
39,963 
49,365 
48,961 
47,999 
44,233 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  notwithstanding  the  large  increase 
in  population  during  the  ten  years  there  has  been  a  marked  diminution 
in  the  number  of  summary  convictions  by  magistrates,  and  that,  too, 
in  face  of  the  constant  passing  of  new  Acts,  breaches  of  which  are 
punishable  by  fine,  and  the  growing  tendency  te  dispose  of  cases  in  the 
lower  Courts.  Since  the  appointment  of  Stipendiary  Magistrates  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  there  has  been  a  greater  proportion  of  cases 
summarily  dealt  with,  while  it  is  also  noticeable  that  the  proportion 
of  acquittals  and  discharges  has  greatly  faUen  ofl;  Prior  to  1880, 
it  may  be  said  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  persons  brought  before 
paagistrates  were  discharged,  while  at  the  present  time  the  proportion 
is  about  15  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of 
summary  convictions  by  magistrates,  of  acquittals  and  discharges,  and 
pf  committals  to  higher  courts  : — 


Year. 

Summary 
OonTictiona. 

Acquittals 

and 
Discharges. 

to 
Higher  Courts. 

pweent. 

per  oent. 

per  cent. 

1870 

69-0 

24-7 

6-3 

1875 

701 

25-3 

4-6 

1880 

76-9 

18-4 

4-7 

1885 

82-9 

141 

3-0 

1890 

80-4 

160 

3-6 

1891 

81-6 

14-8 

3-6 

1892 

80-3 

16-6 

31 

1893 

80-4 

160 

8-6 

1894 

82-9 

13-1 

4-0 

The  Courts  of  Petty  Seanons  have  also  civil  jurisdiction  in  regard  to 
small  debts.  In  the  metrqpcditan  district  the  amount  sued  for  must 
not  exceed  £10,  and  in  the  country  £30. 
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Ikqitsrs. 

In  all  cases  of  violent  or  unnatural  death,  death  resulting  from 
accident,  sadden  death,  death  in  a  gaol,  a  lockup,  or  a  hospital ; 
suicide,  or  death  resulting  from  execution,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Coroner 
<^  the  district  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  if  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  death  was  due  to  violence  or  other  unnatural 
means,  and  for  that  purpose  he  is  empowered  to  order  the  exhumation 
of  a  body  if  necessary,  to  summon  jurors  and  witnesses,  and  to  commit 
for  trial  a  person  found  guilty  by  the  jury  of  the  crime  of  manslaughter 
or  murder.  Every  death  which  takes  place  in  gaol  must  be  investigated. 
In  a  district  where  no  coroner  has  been  appointed,  or  the  officer  is  unable 
to  hold  the  usual  inquest,  a  magistrate  may  h<^d  an  inquiry  ;  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  empowered  to  commit  a  suspected  person  for 
trial,  he  must  terminate  the  inquiry  in  all  cases  where  facts  are  dis- 
closed which  point  to  the  criminality  of  a  person,  and  direct  the  police 
to  prosecute  at  the  nearest  police  court.  The  numbers  of  deaths  during 
189-i,  the  causes  of  which  were  investigated  by  Coroners  or  Magistrates, 
were  908  of  males  and  269  of  females,  giving  a  total  of  1,177  inquests 
and  magisterial  inquiries.  The  finding  of  the  courts  in  290  cases  was 
that  death  was  due  to  a  specific  disease,  and  in  793  cases  to  violence, 
while  the  cause  of  death  in  94  cases  was  not  clearly  defined. 

It  is  provided  by  Act  24  Vic.  No.  10  that  when  any  real  or  personal 
property  has  been  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  the  Coroner  exercising 
jur^diction  in  the  district  where  the  fire  has  occurred  shall,  if  he 
consider  the  case  a  fit  one  for  investigation,  hold  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  burning.  The  procedure  is  similar  to  that  followed  in 
inquests  held  in  connection  with  cases  of  death.  The  Coroner  can,  on  the 
decision  of  his  jury,  commit  a  person  to  stand  his  trial  on  a  charge  of 
arson.  There  are  a  Coroner  and  a  Deputy-Coroner  for  Sydney,  and 
131  Coroners  for  the  country  districts,  as  well  as  two  for  the  Colony 
generally.  Inquiries  were  held  during  1894  into  the  causes  of  173  fires, 
and  the  verdict  returned  was  one  of  accident  in  13  cases,  of  arson  in  44, 
of  insufficient  evidence  in  113  cases,  of  carelessness  in  1  case,  while  in 
2  cases  no  verdici  was  returned. 

SuPERioB  Courts. — Cbiminal  Jurisdiction. 

A  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  presides  over  the  Central  Criminal 
Court  of  Graol  Ddivery  held  at  Sydney.  All  prisoners  are  tried  by  a 
jury  of  twelve,  chosen  by  ballot  from  the  panel  provided  by  the  SheriflT. 
In  capital  cases  the  right  to  challenge  both  by  the  Crown  and  by  the 
accused  is  limited,  except  for  cause  shown,  to  twenty  jurors,  and  for  ofiences 
other  than  capital,  whether  felonies  or  misdemeanours,  the  challenge 
cannot  exceed  eight.  Under  Act  55  Vic.  No.  5,  which  was  assented  to  in 
December,  1891,  a  person  charged  with  an  indictable  offence  is  privileged, 
bat  apt  compelled*  io  give  evidence  in  Court  on  the  hearing  of  the 
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charge.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  such  a  proceeding  was  allowed 
in  trials  for  bigamy  only.  An  accused  person  may  also  make  a  state- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution  without  being  liable  to 
examination  thereupon  by  counsel  for  the  Crown  or  by  the  Court.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  for  even  if  eleven  jurors  were 
agreed  their  verdict  could  not  be  accepted.  If  the  jury  cannot  agree 
they  may  be  locked  up  until  they  either  give  a  unanimous  verdict  or 
are  discharged  by  the  Court.  If  no  verdict  is  returned  the  prisoner  is 
liable  to  be  tried  over  again  by  another  jury. 

In  addition  to  the  supreme,  civil,  and  criminal  sittings  of  the  Court 
held  in  Sydney,  the  Judges  go  on  circuit  once  in  each  half-year,  and 
hold  Courts  of  Gaol  Delivery,  called  Circuit  Courts,  for  dealing  with  the 
more  serious  class  of  criminal  cases,  especially  those  in  which  the  capital 
penalty  is  involv^,  and  for  hearing  civil  causes  at  certain  circuit  towns, 
viz. : — In  the  north — Maitland,  Tamworth,  Armidale,  and  Grafton ;  in 
the  west — Mudgee,  Bathurst,  Dubbo,  and  Broken  Hill ;  in  the  south — 
Goulbum,  Yass,  Wagga  Wagga,  Albury,  Deniliquin,  Young,  and  Hay. 

The  -Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  presided  over  by  Chairmen,  who 
also  perform  the  duties  of  Judges  of  the  District  Courts.  There  are 
seven  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions ;  two  of  these  preside  over  the 
Courts  in  the  Metropolitan,  Suburban,  and  Hunter  Districts,  and  one 
each  in  the  following  districts: — Southern,  south-western,  northern, 
north-western,  and  western.  All  offences  except  those  involving  the 
capital  penalty  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  On  the  trial  of 
prisoners  at  Quarter  Sessions,  the  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  must  reserve  questions  of  law  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  he  may  so  act  motu  propria. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  persons  who  made 
their  appearance  before  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Colony  during  the  year 
1894,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dealt  with.  The  number  of 
separate  cases  in  which  the  accused  figured  is  also  given.  It  will  be 
understood  that  the  committals  are  shown  irrespective  of  the  year  in 
which  they  were  made  in  the  lower  Courts : — 


CommittalB. 

Quarter 
Sessions. 

Gentcfd 

Criminal'CJourt 

and  Circuit 

Courts. 

All  Superior 
Courts. 

Convictions 

No. 

673 

285 

1 

"12 
30 

No. 

219 

128 

6 

5 

11 

2 

No. 
892 

Acquittals    

413 

Disagreement  of  Jury    

7 

Bound  over 

5 

Hemandtt r .....  r ..... . 

u 

Cases  not  Droceeded  with 

14 

No  BUI  found 

30 

Total  Committals — Persons 

1,001 

371 

1,372 

Cases 

959 

303 

1,262 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  character  of  the  principal  offences 
for  which  prisoners  were  tried  during  each  year  since  1885,  and  affords 
material  for  interesting  study.  Oases  in  which  no  bill  was  found,  or 
which  from  various  causes  were  not  proceeded  with,  are  included  under 
the  heading  of  "Other  Offences"  in  the  table :— 


0ffeDce& 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

189a 

189L 

1892. 

1808. 

1894. 

Ifurder 

No. 
18 

7 

No. 
17 

5 

No. 
11 

7 

Na 

22 

9 

No. 
18 

9 

No. 
9 

8 

Na 
17 

7 

No. 

7 

6 

Na 
16 

7 

Na 
13 

Attempted  murder 

4 

12 

26 

7 

22 

16 

26 

26 

i9 

68 

16 

Kape,  and  attempts  to  commit 

78 

115 

86 

109 

66 

118 

116 

111 

121 

119 

9 

41 

7 

16 

12 

14 

21 

18 

14 

" 

Assaults  on  children 

20 

28 

18 
20 

32 
26 

28 
28 

27 
28 

24 
85 

16 
48 

26 
48 

18 
40 

8 

Indecent  assaults    

90 

Unnatural  offences 

15 
19 
89 

14 
23 
67 

18 
10 
60 

13 
16 

47 

10 
23 
79 

86 
21 

47 

20 
22 
89 

29 
21 
40 

15 
17 
60 

^f 

Arson 

.s 

Bobbery  with  violence,  includ- 
ing garrottingr. 
Larceny  and  receiving  stolen 

Stealing  in  a  dwelling,  includ- 
ing burglary. 
Forgery  and  uUering    

50 

272 

261 

226 

186 

967 

237 

268 

261 

223 

279 

113 

77 

126 
129 

116 
06 

178 
114 

166 
109 

91 
87 

84 
89 

164 
147 

78 
79 

86 
81 

SteaUng  from  the  person 

68 

61 

44 

64 

70 

66 

61 

44 

87 

50 

Obtaining  money,  etc,  under 

false  pretences. 
KvnHezzlenient r .... , 

68 

70 

96 

70 

87 

94 

73 

67 

62 

48 

17 

88 

39 
78 

38 
76 

47 
70 

38 
71 

25 

74 

60 
60 

48 
40 

24 
63 

22 

fTorse-stealinir ...............  ^ 

64 

Cattle-stealing 

33 

24 

26 

22 

26 

26 

36 

19 

15 

17 

Sbeei>*stealinfir 

20 

33 

18 

19 

20 

19 

4 

14 

28 

16 

Perlurv    

3 

8 

7 

21 

16 

9 

14 

46 

31 

s 

Other  offences 

452 

460 

498 

457 

430 

500 

616 

461 

406 

408 

Total  Committals 

1,456 

1,613 

1,.'»02 

1,647 

1,676 

1,564 

1,575 

1,616 

1,391 

1,872 

The  scope  of  this  work  does  not  admit  of  the  particulars  of  offences 
being  set  out  in  great  detail,  but  if  the  returns  be  analysed  it  will  be 
found  that,  as  experience  has  shown  elsewhere,  the  seasons  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  conduct ;  besides  this,  however,  there  is  apparently 
a  periodicity  in  crimes  sufficiently  curious  to  afford  food  for  speculation. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  examples  of  this  periodicity  are  in  connection 
with  crimes  of  blood,  i.e.,  those  of  murder,  manslaughter,  and 
maliciously  wounding,  and  with  crimes  against  females,  and  unnatural 
offences; 
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Decrease  ts  CfeiME. 

There  are  two  ways  available  for  testing  the  incirease  or  decrease  in 
crime  :  the  first,  which  is  by  comparing  the  immb^  of  arrests  with  the 
whole  population  of  the  conntry,  may  be  said  to  be  a  test  of  the 
willingness  or  otherwise  of  the  people  to  obey  the  laws  ;  the  second  is  a 
cortiparison  of  the  persons  committed  for  trial  by  jury  wHh  the  whole 
population,  and  as  all  serious  offenders  are  so  tried,  this  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  test  of  the  prevalence  of  serious  crime.  In  making 
comparisons  of  this  kind  it  must  be  borne  in  mind — first,  in  regard  to 
apprehensions,  that  as  new  laws  are  continually  being  made,  and  the 
large  proportion  of  such  laws  attach  the  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment 
to  their  breach,  the  number  of  offences  for  which  a  person  is  liable  to 
be  apprehended  has  constantly  been  increasing ;  and  second,  that  the 
general  tendency  of  late  years  has  been  for  magistrates  to  deal 
summarily  wit^  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  submitted  to  them. 
Hence  it  is  quite  possible  that  crime  might  be  neither  increasii^  nor 
diminishing,  and  yet  the  returns  show  an  increase  of  apprehensions 
and  a  decrease  of  committals.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the  tables  given  hereunder  may  be  accepted  as  showing  that  crime  has 
largely  decreased.  The  first  table  shows,  in  quinquennial  periods,  the 
mean  population,  the  avemge  number  of  appr^ei>sion%  and  the  pix^)or> 
tion  oi  these  to  the  general  population  for  the  la^  twenty-five  years  : — 


Mean 
Population. 

Apprehensions. 

Period. 

Annual. 

per  1,000 
of  Population, 

1870^74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-8d 
1890-94 

526,733 

633,255 

802,712 

1,060,744 

1,174,963 

19,422 
28,837 
41,262 
44,427 
42,663 

36-87 
45-54 
51-40 
44-39 
36-31 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  36-31  aj^rehensions  per  thousand  of  popii> 
lation  is  a  low  average ;  on  the  contrary,  it  k  much  above  that  of  most 
of  the  other  Col(Miies  of  the  group,  but  it  is  a  marked  improvement  on 
the  rates  of  previous  ysears.  The  cofoparison  made  above  has  reference 
to  the  whole  pc^lation,  but  as  few  persons  under  16  years  of  age 
commit  crimes,  children  under  that  age  have  been  excluded  from  the 
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following  statement,  wkkh  compares  the  four  years.  1879-82  with  the 
four  years  1889-92,  iheee  periods  being  selected  on  aoeoimt  of  the 
number  in  each  ag«-group  being  accurately  determinable  from  the 
Census  taken  about  the  middle  of  each  period.  The  following  figures 
relate  to  males  : — 


ISTd-Si 

1889-92. 

ARe-group. 

Population. 

-i-S^i 

Proportion 

of 
Population 
Arrested. 

Population.   Annttal 
Arresta 

Proportion 

of 
Population 
Arrested. 

15  years  and  under  20... 
20        „           „        30... 
30        „           „        40... 
40        „           „        50... 
50        „          npwarcb... 

No. 
86,169 
75,106 
56,699 
43,668 
44,002 

No. 
1,734 
8,684 
8,141 
5,945 
6,061 

per  cent. 
4-64 
11-83 
14-36 
13-61 
11-36 

No. 
64,267 
117,868 
92,496 
58,500 
68,970 

No. 
2,058 
10,868 
9,676 
6,346 
6,616 

per  cent. 

3-79 

9-22 

10-46 

10-85 

8-00 

In  every  age-group  there  has  been  a  decided  fall  in  the  proportion  of 
arrests,  but  the  improvement  is  most  marked  in  the  higher  age-groups, 
which  every  year  are  becoming  more  largely  composed  of  Australian- 
bom.  The  decline  in  the  poroportion  of  females  arrested  is  even  more 
noticeable  than  amongst  the  males.  The  following  figures  relating  to 
females  are  on  the  same  basis  as  those  in  the  preceding  table  : — 


1879-82.                        1                        1889-92. 

Age-group. 

Averatfe 

1  Arrests. 

1 

Proportion 

of 
Population 
Arrested. 

;  Averse^ 

Population.   Annual 

Arrests. 

of 
Population 
Arrested. 

15  years  and  rmder  20... 
20        „           „        30... 
30        „     *      „        40... 
'40        „           „        50... 
50        M          upwards... 

No. 
37,566 
69,969 
40,345 
27,189 
27,120 

No. 
484 
1,813 
2,018 
1,471 
1,118 

percent. 
1-29 
302 
5-00 
6*41 
412 

No. 
64,476 
100,391 
63,993 
40,895 
45,201 

No. 

616 
1,997 
1,762 
1,140 

814 

percent 
0-W 
1-99 
2-75 
2-79 
1-80 
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Turning  to  the  committals  to  the  higher  Courts  and  the  convictions 
there,  an  even  more  decided  decline  is  noticeable,  and  as  the  committals 
represent  the  more  serious  types  of  offences,  the  decline  must  be  looked 
upon  as  especially  satisfactory  : — 


Committals. 

Convictions. 

Period. 

Annual 
Average. 

Proportion 
per  10,000  of 
Population. 

Annual 
Average. 

Proportion 
per  10,000  of 
Population. 

1870-74 
1875-79 
1880-84 
1885-89 
1890-94 

1,134 
1,506 
1,693 
1,539 
1,503 

21-53 
23-78 
21-09 
16-39 
12-79 

644 
881 
1,044 
885 
916 

12-23 
13-91 
1301 

8-84 
7-80 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  has  been  nearly  continuous  over  the 
whole  period,  convictions  for  serious  offences  being  scarcely  more 
numerous  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  population  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  interval. 

Crime  in  Australasia. 

The  convictions  in  the  higher  Courts  of  New  South  Wales,  taken  over 
a  series  of  years,  greatly  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other  Colony,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  population  they  are  only  exceeded  by  Western 
Australia.  So  marked  is  this  fact  that  much  speculation  has  been 
indulged  in  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  anomaly.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  people  of  all  the  Colonies  are  practically  derived  from  the  same 
stock,  while  their  occupations  and  habits  of  life  are  fairly  alike,  and 
a  theory  has  been  hazarded  that  the  high  rate  of  crime  in  New  South 
Wales  is  due  to  a  blood  taint  derived  from  the  original  bond-population 
of  this  Colony.  Such  a  theory  is  manifestly  absurd,  as  Tasmania,  the 
Colony  which  received  proportionately  the  largest  number  of  convicts, 
and  whose  population  has  been  least  diluted  by  immigration,  has  for 
many  years  had  the  most  favourable  record  of  convictions.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  such  a  population  now  exists  anywhere  in  these  Colonies ; 
it  certainly  does  not  exist  in  New  South  Wales.  But  though  the 
gratuitous  theory  above  alluded  to  may  be  easily  disposed  of,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  second  largest  proportion  of  convictions  in  the  higher 
Courts  occurs  in  New  South  Wales.  Western  Australia,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  subjoined,  shows  a  much  higher  proportion  ;  but  its 
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sparse  population  and  peculiar  situation  would  warrant  the  anticipation 
of  a  large  amount  of  crime  of  a  kind  not  found  in  the  older  settled 
Colonies.  The  convictions  after  trial  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Aus- 
tralasia, for  the  year  1894,  were  : — 

v««.Vw»,  ^^  10,000  of 

Number.  popuUtUon, 

New  South  Wales 892  7*2 

Victoria  , 435  37 

Queensland 226                >         5*6 

South  Australia 131  37 

Western  Australia    84  11*4 

Tasmania 42  27 

New  Zealand 300  4-4 

In  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  New  South  Wales  has 
the  largest  proportion  of  convictions  after  trial  in  the  Superior  Courts 
of  any  of  the  Colonies  in  the  group,  except  Western  Australia,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  which  -have  already  been  alluded  to.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  have  no 
intermediate  Courts  like  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  New  South  Wales  and 
the  District  Courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  of  some  of  the  other 
Colonies,  and  many  persons  who  would  be  committed  to  higher  Courts 
in  New  South  Wales  are  convicted  in  the  Magisterial  Courts  of  South 
Australia  and  Tasmania ;  nevertheless  this  would  only  slightly  affect 
the  result  in  these  Colonies,  and  the  fact  remains  that  New  South  Wales 
stands  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  the  largest  proportion  of 
convictions  after  trial  of  any  of  the  group  except  Western  Australia. 

There  has  been  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  years  a  large  popula- 
tion whose  abode  in  any  district  is  determined  by  the  existence  of  a 
demand  for  unskilled  labour,  and  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  this  floating 
population  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  convicted  of  crime  is 
derived.  All  the  Colonies  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  this  class 
of  population ;  but  in  New  South  Wales  it  is  numerically  the  largest. 
As  these  people  settle  down  to  regular  employment  in  a  fixed  abode  and 
acquire  interests  apart  from  the  excitements  of  an  unsettled  life,  crime 
will  be  found  to  diminish.  The  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  where 
the  decrease  of  convictions  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  settlement  of 
its  population,  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this  truth,  the  proportion 
of  convictions  being  reduced  in  1894  to  3*7  per  10,000,  as  compared 
with  101  in  1866. 

The  laws  relating  to  crime  are  somewhat  similar  in  all  the  Colonies ; 
but  the  administration  of  these  laws  may  possibly  be  more  rigorous  in 
New  South  Wales  than  in  any  other  Colony.  This  has  already  been 
shown  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  drunkenness,  and  offers  an  additional 
explanation  of  the  large  number  of  convictions  obtained  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  in  this  Colony  there  is  no 
Act  to  prevent  the  influx  of  criminals,  such  as  they  have,  and  enforce 
stringently,  in  some  of  the  other  Colonies. 
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Capital  Pitnishment. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement  tiie  spectacle  of  judicial  executions 
must  have  been  extremely  common.  Offences  which  are  now  dealt  with 
by  magistrates  in  a  summary  way,  and  deemed  sufficiently  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  two  or  three  months,  were  in  some  cases  punishable 
by  death.  This  barbarous  system  lasted  until  about  the  year  1832, 
when  the  offences  of  stealing  from  a  dwelling  money  or  goods  to  the 
value  of  ^5,  and  of  killing  or  stealing  horses,  cattle,  or  dbeep,  were  removed 
from  the  category  of  capital  crimes.  Five  years  later  the  punishment 
of  death  was  abolished  in  the  following  cases  : — Kiotous  d«srtTuction  of 
buildings  and  machinery,  riotous  assembling,  rescue  of  a  person  convicted 
of  murder,  seducing  a  person  in  the  Royal  Navy  from  duty,  inciting  to 
mutiny,  administering  unlawful  oaths  purporting  to  bind  the  person 
taking  the  same  to  commit  any  treason  or  murder,  breaking  prison, 
escaping  from  lawful  custody  more  than  once,  smuggling  while  aapmed, 
shooting  at  any  vessel,  or  maliciously  shooting  or  maiming  any  officer  of 
the  Navy  or  Revenue  Service.  Executions  Imve  be^i  less  numerous  of 
late  years  than  formerly,  the  dread  penalty  being  carried  out  in  only  a 
small  proportion  of  cases  wherein  the  death  sentence  has  been  pronoonoed. 
The  number  of  executions  since  1825  is  given  herewith.  In  three  years 
only  have  there  be^i  no  executions.  Four  females  have  been  hanged 
during  Hie  period  in  question : — 


Year. 

Con- 

Exeea- 

Year. 

€!on- 

Execu^ 

Year. 

Ckm- 

Execu- 

victions. 

tiODS, 

victions. 

tions. 

victions. 

tions. 

1825 

54 

9 

1849 

6 

4 

1872 

19 

3 

1^6 

72 

21 

1850 

5 

4 

1873 

10 

4 

1827 

93 

29 

1861 

8 

2 

1874 

14 

3 

1828 

106 

28 

1852 

10 

6 

1875 

9 

2 

1829 

112 

62 

1853 

4 

2 

1876 

15 

4 

1830 

136 

50 

1854 

11 

6 

1877 

9 

2 

1831 

143 

32 

1855 

12 

&• 

1878 

12 

1 

1832 

156 

12 

1856 

7 



1879 

21 

1 

1833 

135 

31 

1857 

9 

4* 

1880 

21 

4 

1834 

148 

44 

1858 

9 

1 

18S1 

6 

2 

1835 

1^ 

40 

1859 

10 

7 

1882 

14 

3 

1836 

79 

26 

1860 

11 

5* 

1883 

9 

1 

1837 

90 

12 

1861 

32 

2 

1884 

a 

2 

1838 

130 

19 

1862 

18 

6 

1885 

11 

3 

1839 

53 

22 

1863 

16 

6 

1886 

22 

2 

1840 

13 

8 

1864 

5 

2 

1887 

4 

4 

1841 

27 

18 

1865 

10 

3 

18^ 

17 

2 

1842 

47 

13 

1866 

20 

6 

1889 

4 

3* 

1843 

22 

8 

1867 

19 

4 

1890 

2 

1 

1844 

22 

8» 

1868 

13 

5 

1891 

6 

3 

1845 

15 

3 

1869 

6 

1892 

4 

1 

1846 

11 

1 

1870 

3 

1893 

8 

4 

1847 

10 

6 

1871 

11 

'3* 

1894 

8 

5 

1848 

6 

5 

^OnefoBwIe. 
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Dttring  the  seventy  years  embraced  in  the  table  just  given,  2,329 
persoDfi  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  of  ihem,  1,736  were  condemned 
during  the  first  ^(hteen  years.  For  the  whole  period  the  execations  num- 
bered 6dd,  of  whidi  466  were  carried  out  during  the  first  eighteen  years. 

A  study  of  the  statisdcs  of  judicial  execntioiM  in  New  South  Wales 
prior  to  the  year  1842  will  make  it  abundantly  plain  that  the  barbarous 
system  of  taking  life  for  insufficient  cause,  so  far  from  striking  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  would-be  criminals,  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
moral  tone  of  the  whole  community,  and,  therefore,  of  making  some  of 
its  members  more  prone  to  commit  the  very  offences  which  the  punish- 
ment was  intended  to  prevent.  The  death  penalty  is  now  awarded  to 
.murder,  attempt  at  murder,  rape,  attempt  at  rape,  and  setting  fire  to  a 
dwelling  knowing  that  there  is  a  person  therein ;  it  is,  however, 
generalty  carried  out  for  murder  only.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  number  of  convictions  and  executions  for  the  offences  named  for  a 
period  of  twenty- four  years  ; — 


Year. 

Minder  Mid 
Attempt  at  Murder. 

Rape. 

Rape. 
(Convictions.) 

Conrie. 

tiOIM. 

ExecQ- 
tiona. 

Convic- 
tions. 

Execu- 
tions. 

1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
18&1 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1S9I 
1802 
1898 
1394 

9 

14 
9 
7 
7 

12 
4 
8 

16 

15 
3 

10 
8 
7 
9 

10 
3 

15 
3 
2 
5 
6 
7 
6 

3 
3 

4 
2 
1 

4 
2 

1 

1 
8 
1 
2 
3 
2 

"2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
4 
5 

2 
5 

1 
7 
1 
3 
5 
4 
5 
6 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
12 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

...... 

•4; 

• 

2 

4 

3 

10 

4 
3 

'3' 
3 

3 
3 

"9 
"1* 

•  MouKtRewiie  case ;  conrietei  in  1888. 


The  last  execution  for  rape  took  place  shortly  after  l^e  close  of  the 
year  1886,  wh^i  four  youths  were  hanged.  Since  then,  as  shown  by 
the  table  just  given,  there  have  been  only  ten  capital  convictions  for 
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rape  and  for  an  attempt  to  commit  rape.  It  would  be  rash  to  argue 
that  the  executions  of  nine  years  ago  have  exercised  a  salutary  effect 
upon  persons  disposed  to  commit  this  offence,  for  there  has  been  no 
diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial.  With  more 
reason  it  might  be  assumed  that  juries  are  loth  to  convict  for  rape, 
knowing  that  death  is  the  penalty  assigned  by  law  as  its  punishment. 


Gaols. 

There  are  in  New  South  Wales  60  gaols  of  all  kinds ;  of  these  8 
are  principal  gaols,  15  minor  gaols,  and  37  police  gaols.  There  is 
accommodation  for  1,958  prisoners  in  separate  cells,  and  for  5,189* 
when  more  than  one  prisoner  sleeps  in  a  cell,  exclusive  of  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  22  separate  cells  in  the  lunatic  ward  of  Parra- 
matta  Gaol,  and  of  that  for  108  prisoners  in  the  "associated  huts" 
at  Trial  Bay  Prison.  On  the  31st  December,  1894,  there  were  2,602 
prisoners,  exclusive  of  debtors,  in  confinement,  thus  distributed  : — 


Prisons. 

Prisoners. 

Accommo- 
dation— 
one  prisoner 
percelL 

Accommo- 
dation- 
more  than  one 
prisoner  per 
celL 

Principal  gaols  

Minor  gacuB    

No. 

2,011 

426 

165 

No. 

1,471 

264 

223 

No. 

3,483 

967 

Police  firaols    

739 

Total    

2,602 

1,958 

6,189 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  under  sentence  into  the  various 
gaols  throughout  the  Colony  during  the  year  1894  was  13,536,  exclusive 
of  debtors.  Of  these,  5,824  were  received  at  Darlinghurst  Gaol,  and 
2,582  at  Biloela  Gaol,  Sydney.  The  following  table  gives  the  number 
of  prisoners  received  into  gaol  under  sentence  for  the  last  ten  j'ears  : — 


Tear. 

Males. 

• 

Females. 

Total 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1885 

13,045 

4,324 

17,369 

1886 

12,660 

4,382 

17,032 

1887 

11,664 

3,728 

16,282 

1888 

10,619 

3,712 

14,231 

1889 

9,299 

3,583 

12,882 

1890 

9,203 

3,084 

12,287 

1891 

9,653 

3,257 

12,810 

1892 

10,677 

3,106 

13.783 

1893 

10,704 

3,149 

13,863 

1894 

10,436 

3,100 

13,536 
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The  returns  relating  to  gaols  subsequent  to  the  year  1886  have  been 
subjected  to  the  most  careful  scrutiny,  and  may  be  taken  as  in  every 
respect  correct,  but  there  is  no  such  certainty  in  r^ard  to  the  figures 
of  1886  and  previous  years,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  owing  to 
double  counting,  the  totals  given  above  for  1885  and  1886  may  be  in 
excess  of  the  truth.  When  every  allowance  is  made  on  this  score, 
however,  it  may  be  asserted  that,  in  spite  of  the  increase  of  population, 
the  number  of  persons  received  into  gaols  shows,  if  anything,  an 
inclination  to  diininish. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  confinement  during  the  year  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  the  number  in  detention  at  the  close  of  each 
year  is  known,  and  the  figures  for  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  following 
statement  Taking  one  year  with  another,  these  figures  may  be  accepted 
as  fairly  representing  the  average  daily  number  for  each  year  given. 
Prisoners  have  been  classified  under  two  heads — those  under  sentence, 
and  those  awaiting  trial.  Debtors  are  excluded,  except  in  1885,  1886, 
and  1887,  the  returns  for  which  years  do  not  allow  of  the  distinction 
being  mada  The  respective  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes  for  the 
period  named  were ; — 


Year.   ' 

1 
In  confinement. 

Under 
sentence. 

Awaiting 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

trial 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1885 

2,222 

337 

2,559 

2,412 

147 

1886 

2,119 

382 

2,501 

2,387 

114 

1887 

2,053 

327 

2,380 

2,235 

145 

1888 

2,035 

309 

2,344 

2,223 

121 

1889 

2,036 

322 

2,358 

2,233 

125 

1880 

2,138 

281 

2,419 

2,290 

129 

1891 

2,325 

291 

2,616 

2,489 

127 

1892 

2,345 

268 

2,613 

2,484 

129 

1893 

2,232 

208 

2,440 

2,295 

145 

1894 

2,350 

252 

2,602 

2,469 

133 

As  in  the  case  of  the  arrests,  the  largest  number  of  prisoners  at  any 
age-period  are  those  whose  ages  range  from  25  to  30  years ;  but  pro- 
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portiQiiaiely  to  the  tmaibeis  of  the  pofmlatioii,  tbe  ages  <^  MckUe  life, 
namdjy  front  30  to  50  jears,  are  most  productive  of  cnmina2&  The 
foUowing  table  gives  the  namW  and  ages  of  persons  sraiteBeed  to  poBid 
servitude,  labour,  or  impriscHimfflit  during  the  year  1894.  l^bree  of  the 
males  sentenced  to  death  had  the  sexLteace  commuted : — 


^gee. 

& 

Sentenced  to  ImiHrisonment. 

Tot( 

S 

BlPrisonen 

j 

WithPwial 
Servitade. 

With  Labour. 

Without  Labour. 

eoteneed. 

1 

1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6aadimderl5  ... 

28 

^ 

35 

4 

39 

63 

4 

67 

15        „         20 ... 

2 

240 

71 

311 

419 

84 

503 

661 

155 

816 

20 

,          25.., 

... 

14 

461 

133 

594 

525 

326 

851 

1,008 

459 

1.4S8 

25 

30... 

2 

44 

1,248 

155 

1,403 

1,479 

439 

1,918 

2,773 

594 

3,367 

30        , 

35... 

3 

29 

723 

171 

894 

985 

.  435 

1,420 

1,740 

606 

2,346 

35        , 

,          40... 

... 

13 

477 

112 

589 

714 

366 

1,080 

1,204 

478 

1,682 

40 

.45  ... 

2 

10 

367 

78, 

445 

642 

192 

834 

1,021 

270 

1,291 

45 

60... 

1 

7 

238 

63 

301 

410 

175 

591 

662 

238 

900 

50 

55... 

... 

7 

201 

34 

235 

312 

85 

397 

520 

119 

639 

55 

68... 

... 

1 

103 

10 

113 

167 

58 

225 

271 

68 

339 

60  and 

over.., 

6 

211 

23 

234 

304 

86 

390 

521 

109 

630 

To 

bals 

8 

133 

4,297 

850 

5,147 

5,988 

^,250 

8,248 

10,436 

3,100 

13,536 

Taking  the  returns  from  all  the  gaols,  it  will  be  found  that  9,215  dis- 
tinct persons  were  convicted  durii^  the  year  1894,  of  whom  7,870  were 
males,  and  1,345  were  females.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  distinct  persons  of  the  male  sex  in  age  groups  who  were  convicted 
once  and  more  than  <mce  during  1894,  any  convictions  they  may  have 
undergone  in  previous  years  being  disregarded.  In  the  figures  given 
hereunder  the  returns  from  all  the  gaols  have  been  combined,  and  each 
person  is  debited  with  the  total  number  of  sentences  received,  whether 
served  in  one  or  several  prisons. 
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Axes. 

Males  Conrksled  dwlnr  18M,  wHii  AffM  and  Ihnnber  of  TiBiM 

1 

2 

S    1   4 

6  1  «  1   7     8;»|l0ill  14  15;i7|l8JTo«ia. 

9  ....„ 
10  

1 

1 

7 

5 

13 

32 

50 

66 

116 

120 

109 

124 

150 

150 

137 

127 

1,651 

1,071 

679 

558 

378 

316 

148 

154 

72 

35 

20 

8 

"1 

*"*1 

5 

7 

13 

12 

20 

19 

16 

27 

15 

25 

315 

182 

120 

114 

56 

44 

29 

15 

16 

5 

6 

3 
1 
2 
9 

"4 

7 

4 

11 

97 

48 

29 

24 

18 

14 

10 

15 

5 

2 

3 

1 

"2 
"2 

- 

-1 

... 

..iJ.J     1 

........      1 

11  

t...        8 

12  

... 

1- 

J.J.^'       5 

13  „_ _ ^ 

...j;:.'  13 

14  

...L.. 

... 

; 

D''.'.... 

.     ...             32 

15 

...       55 

16  

77 

17  

1 

1 

1 

..     U2 

18  ^ « 

3 

1 

...1    135 

19  ^ 

...     143 

20  „ 

"i 
1 

...t... 

1 

... 

...|... 

...     143 

21    

!'• 

I 

...     172 

22  

1 
1 

19 
15 
22 

... 

1 

1 

...     186 

23 ^ 

1 

....    157 

24  

4\ 

1 

5 
2 
3 
6 
2 

1 

-..     164 

25  and.  onder  30 

5... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

...2.103 

30         „          35 

..'  li..' 

.2 

3 

1 

..1,330 

35          ,-          40 

:  1 

...'    865 

40 
45 

45 

50 

55 

60 

«5 

70 

75 

80 

jver 

15'     4 
10-     6 

4,    6 
li    3 

2i     1 

1 

1... 

..J    726 

1     473 

...    386 

50 

' 

"2 

55 

1 
1 

'"]"-" 

1 

..  '    193 

60         , 

..."  1 

...     189 

^ 

"3 

1 
1 

1 

...|...„. 

95 

70 

1 

1 

1 

...|.. 

...       48^ 

75 

80  and  < 

... 

...I... 

... 

( 

...       29 

9 

1 

?otal 

3 

6,298 

1,063  307 

98 

45>  ^4 

14 

5!  3!  4 

3 

»i» 

17,870 

• 

These  figures  disclose  some  interesting  facts.  It  is  sad  to  see  that  the 
large  nnmber  of  116  boys  of  15  years  and  less  had  to  be  sent  to  gaol ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  is 
one  of  tiie  most  serious  and  embarrassing  that  the  magistrates  have  to 
cope  with,  especially  as,  until  August,  1895,  there  was  no  Reformatory 
in  the  Colony  to  which  boys  of  the  criminal  class  could  be  sent.  In  the 
absence  of  such  an  institution,  the  magistrates,  unwilling  to  subject  boys 
ol  tender  age  to  the  contaminating  influences  of  a  gaol,  gen^idly  ignored 
the  criminal  charges  and  sent  them  to  the  nautical  school-ship  Sobraon 
as  deserted  or  neglected  children.  This,  though  the  lesser  of  two  evils, 
was  manifestly  unfair  to  the  class  of  children  for  whom  the  Sobraon  was 
primarily  intended,  and  largely  increased  the  difficulties  of  its  manage- 
ment. Some  few  years  ago  extensive  buildings  were  erected  at  Rookwood 
for  the  accommodation  of  criminal  boys,  but  they  were  put  to  other  uses. 
The  Carpentarian  Reformatory  has  now  been  established  for  boys  who 
have  been  convicted  in  the  higher  or  lower  Courts.  Particulars  of  the 
Institution  are  given  under  Education  and  Social  Condition  and  Charities. 
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A  remarkable  feature  of  the  foregoing  table  is  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons sent  to  gaol  more  than  once  during  the  year.  The  prisoners  with 
two  or  more  convictions  numbered  1,572,  while  their  convictions  were 
4, 138.  The  list  of  second  convictions  commences  with  a  child  of  1 1  years 
and  ends  with  six  men  who  had  passed  their  seventy-fifth  year ;  the 
third  convictions  are  headed  by  three  lads  of  16,  and  so  on,  as  the  list 
shows.  One  man,  whose  age  was  between  45  and  50  years,  was  con- 
victed no  less  than  eighteen  times,  and  another  man,  between  35  and 
40,  was  convicted  seventeen  times  during  the  year.  The  number  of 
males  of  20  years  and  under  convicted  of  offences  was  746,  and  of 
these  102  were  convicted  more  than  once. 

There  were  1,345  females  imprisoned  during  the  year  1894,  of  whom 
the  large  proportion  of  576,  or  43  per  cent.,  were  convicted  more  than 
once.  The  convictions  of  girls  of  20  years  and  under  numbered  116,  and 
of  these  37  were  imprisoned  more  than  once.  One  woman  was  convicted 
as  many  as  18  times  during  the  year,  two  had  15  convictions  recorded 
against  them,  and  three  were  convicted  14  times.  A  woman,  whose 
age  was  over  80  years,  was  convicted  8  times  during  the  year.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  females  imprisoned,  their  ages, 
and  number  of  convictions  during  the  year : — 


Ages. 

Females  Convicted  during  1894,  with  Ages  and  Number  of  times  Convicted. 

1 

2 

3        4 

5  1    6      7      8  1    0  liolll  12 

13 

14 

15 

18 

Total. 

"6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

26 

31 

16 

27 

33 

24 

39 

158 

95 

98 

62 

63 

43 

23 

16 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

5 

4 

5 

6 

14 

18 

41 

33 

37 

19 

16 

11 

4 

2 

2 

i 

"i 

5 

5 

4 

4 

1 

2 

6 

20 

23 

14 

? 

5 
3 
2 
2 

113 

2 

1 
3 
1 
I 
4 
19 
10 
7 
6 
5 
5 
1 
2 

'*2 

69 

2 

3 

5 

i 

11 

7 
7 
7 
4 
1 
1 
1 

'  i 
"i 

4 

1 

2 
6 
9 
4 
5 
4 

1 
1 

... 

...1  ... 
1 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

13 

1 

14 

1 

"i 

2 

15 

1 

16 

4 

17 

6 

18 

... 

... 

... 

33 

19 

46 

20 

26 

21 r 

"i 

2 
8 
6 
1 
2 
2 

... 

... 

42 

22 

51 

23 

... 

"4 
5 

1 
2 

*i 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 

"2 
5 

i 

1 

"i 
1 

3 

I 
1 

I 

... 

43 

24 

72 

25  and  under  30 

30         „         35 

35         „          40 

40         „         45 

2 

2 

2 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

... 

267 
204 
186 
114 

45         „         50 

106 

50         „         55 

67 

55         „          60 

60         „          65 

i 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 
1 

1 

35 

25 

65         „          70 

70         „         75 

75         „         80 

80  and  over 

... 

... 

7 
3 
1 
2 

Total 

?69  |2-22 

50\ 

39 

22  l-t 

u 

9 

7   4I 

7 

3 

2 

1 

1,345 

**i 

f 

1 
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The  Shaftesbury  Reformatory  for  Girls,  situated  near  the  south  head 
of  Port  Jackson,  was  originally  established  for  the  detention  of  girls 
under  16  years  of  age  who  had  fallen  into  crime,  but  it  has  now  been 
converted  into  a  receiving-house  for  State  children,  with  a  separate 
division  for  reformatory  purposes.  Of  this  division  there  were  two 
inmates  at  the  end  of  1894.  The  Reformatory,  as  well  as  the  Industrial 
School  for  Girls  at  Parramatta,  which  is  not  intended  for  criminal 
children,  is  des^t  with  in  the  chapter  on  Social  Condition  and  Charities. 

The  persons  who  figure  in  the  two  preceding  tables  as  having  been 
convicted  several  times  during  the  year  are  the  drunkards,  the  vagrants, 
and  the  petty  thieves.  Naturally  the  more  serious  offenders  are  rarely 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  Courts  twice  in  one  year. 

The  punishments  awarded  to  offenders  vary  from  nominal  imprison- 
ment to  the  supreme  penalty  of  death.  Prisoners  under  sentence  of 
hard  labour  are,  after  examination  by  the  medical  officer,  given  such 
work  as  the  prison  authorities  consider  comes  within  the  meaning  of" 
the  sentence.  Penal  servitude  is  not  awarded  if  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  less  than  three  years.  In  tJie  case  of  male  prisoners  it  is  taken 
to  mean  hard  labour  on  the  roads  or  other  public  works,  and  in  the 
case  of  female  prisoners,  hard  labour  in  gaol.  The  punishment  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  hard  labour.  Prisoners  undergoing  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  without  labour  are  treated  differently  from 
others,  and  if  they  entirely  maintain  and  clothe  themselves  they  are 
exempted  from  any  work,  otherwise  they  contribute  to  their  own 
support  by  performing  such  labour  as  may  be  provided.  Under  section 
405  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  a  prisoner  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony  attended  with  violence  to  the  person,  or  committed 
by  the  offender  when  armed,  or  by  means  of  any  threat,  is  liable  to  be 
kept  in  irons  for  a  portion  of  his  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
the  first  three  years. 

A  summary  of  sentences  imposed  upon  offenders  affords  little  clue  to^ 
the  gravity  of  the  offences  committed ;  thus,  imprisonment  for  two  days 
or  less  was  imposed  on  persons  convicted  o£  shooting  with  intent  to 
murder,  wounding  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,  maliciously 
injuring  property,  larceny,  and  concealment  of  birth.  Imprisonment 
for  a  period  of  from  six  to  twelve  months  was  imposed  ior  inflicting 
grievous  bodily  hann^  resisting  the  pc^ce,  assault  and  robbery,  breaking 
and  entering,  refusing  to  pay  for  liquor,  desertion  from  ship,  and  breaches 
c^  the  Chinese  Restriction;  Aet,  the  Landlord  and  Tenants'  Act,  and  the 
Licensing  Act.  The^  great  anomaly  disclosed  by  these  sentences  might 
disappear  if  the  circumstances  attending  each  individual  case  were  con-* 
sidered,  but  the  scope  of  this  work  only  admits  of  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  sent^iees  themselves  being  recorded. 

The  following  summaries  give  a  classification  fc^^  1894,  according  to 
the  length'  of  the  sentences  and  the  nature  of  the  offences;  the  two  pre^ 
vious  tables  show  the  number  of  distiiDct  persons  s^otenoed,  while  the 
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figures  in  the  two  following  statements  refer  to  the  number  of*  offences 
punished,  the  same  person  in  some  instances  having  been  sentenced 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  : — 


Offences. 


o 

1 


Length  of  Sentences. 


""4 

go 


CO 


«8*l 


§1;  s 

I'll 


09  ^' ;  V  £ 

-1* 


Offences  against  the  per- 
son     1,066 


Offences  asainst  property 
with  violence '      311 

! 

Offences  against  property,  I 

without  violence |   2,250|      18 

Forgery      and      offences; 
against  the  currency  ...| 

Offences     against     good 
order  ... 


5,911 


Offences  not  included  in 

the  preceding  j       826 


Total  offences  committed, 
by  males    10,436 


913 
59 


1,010 


9 

4 

23 

1,061 
92 


1,189 


317 

74 

443 

2,475 
359 


3,668 


482 

81 

,133 

2 

1,313 

251 


60 
27 

390 
9 

115 
29 


62  34'  8 


37 


5132 


11710223 


3,262630 


2913 

17 

12 


268 


I 
24579 


2i  63 


4... 


2  67   8 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  sentence  of  death  was  passed  on  eight  persons. 
In  five  cases  it  was  carried  out,  and  in  the  other  three  it  was  commuted 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  The  offences  for  which  the  sentence  was  carried 
out  were  murder  in  throe  cases,  and  wounding  with  intent  to  murder 
in  two  cases,  while  those  for  which  it  was  commuted  were  murder, 
attempted  murder,  and  rape.  Of  the  persons  included  in  the  column 
"  Until  order  complied  with,  etc.,"  two  (found  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
murder)  were  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  Governor's 
pleasure.  The  remainder  were  almost  entirely  wife-deserters  against 
whom  there  were  unsatisfied  maintenance  orders. 

The  classification  of  sentences  according  to  their  length  and  the 
nature  of  the  offences  for  which  females  suffered  imprisonment  in  1894 
is  given  below.  In  32  cases  only,  out  of  3,100,  was  the  length  of 
sentence  one  year  or  over.     The  terms  for  which  women  are  sentenced 
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are  much  shorter   than    those    of  men,  as  their  offences,   generally 
speaking,  are  much  lighter : — 


i 

Offences. 

1| 

00  g 

1; 

1-4  *§ 

1. 
11 

1. 

1- 

1^ 
11 

Offences  against  the  person  ... 

Offences  against  property  with 

violence 

59 

35 

157 

2 
2,820 

27 

1 
1 

226 
3 

1, 

343 
6 

31 
21 
41 

1,479 
5 

21         3 

1 

12         1 

81  ,    24 

1 

628  1  129 

9  1      1 

1 
1 

7 

1 
14 

3 

1 

Offences     against     property 
without  violence    

a 

Forgery  and  offences  against 
the  currency    

Offences  against  |f0od  order . . . 

Offences     not     included     in 

the  preceding . 

1 

Total    offences    committed 
by  females  

3,100 

231 

350 

1,577 

752     158 

27 

5 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  persons  with  more 
than  one  conviction  recorded  against  them  during  1894.  It  would  be 
of  interest  to  compare  these  figures  with  the  records  of  previous  years, 
but  unfortunately  those  prior  to  1889  are  not  entirely  reliable,  and 
are  therefore  omitted  from  the  following  table,  which  includes  also  a 
statement  of  the  average  number  of  offences  committed  by  each  pei*son 
confined : — 


Year. 


Prisonera  sent  to  Oaol 
more  than  once. 


Males. 


Females. 


Offences  Committed. 


Average  number  of 
Offences  Conmiitted. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


1,224 

663 

3,126 

2,539 

2-6 

1,196 

565 

3,165 

2,201 

2-7 

1,285 

584 

3,431 

2,457 

2-7 

1.787 

586 

4,828 

2,326 

2-7 

1,642 

567 

4,141 

2,328 

2-5 

1,572 

576 

4,093 

2,331 

2-6 

3-8 
3-9 
4-2 
40 
41 
40 


From  the  evidence  of  the  above  table  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
constant  reappearance  of  the  same  faces  before  the  Courts  to  account 
for  so  high  an  average  of  reconvictions.  The  proportion  of  habitual 
if  those  with   previous   convictions  may  be  so  termed,   is 
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r^Darkable,  and  will  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by  the  following 
table  than  by  the  one  just  given.  The  returns,  which  are  approximate 
only,  in  each  case  only  include  convictions  within  the  year  named, 
convictions  in  a  previous  year  being  disregarded  : — 


Percentage  of  prisoners 

Year. 

with 
previotiB  conviotions 

Tear. 

with 
previous  convictions 

senttogaoL 

sent  to  gaol.  ^ 

1885 

27  0 

1890 

22-2 

1886 

26-4 

1891 

21-3 

1887 

25-4 

1892 

26-4 

1888 

25-3 

1893 

2;i-6 

1889 

22-5 

1894 

23-3 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  present  there  are  no  means  of  arriving 
at  the  correct  number  of  prisoners  sent  to  gaol  with  previous  convic- 
tions recorded  against  them.  The  International  Union  for  Criminal 
Legislation,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  society  in  its  defence 
against  "  the  enemy,"  recommends  the  introduction  of  an  elaborate 
system  under  which  notice  of  every  conviction  for  crime  shall  be  sent 
by  the  police  to  the  office  in  which  the  birth  of  the  convicted  person 
was  registered,  so  that  the  Registrar  of  the  district  may  be  enabled  to 
keep  a  record  of  the  career  of  a  criminal  from  birth  to  death.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  costliness  of  the  system,  the  times  are  not  yet  ripe 
for  such  an  innovation  ;  and  even  if  it  were  adopted,  it  would  be  seveKd 
years  before  results  of  any  value  for  statistical  purposes  could  be 
obtained. 

The  number  of  distinct  persons  committed  to  gaol  under  sentence  for 
the  past  ten  years  is  given  in  the  following  table.  The  number  fluctuated 
considerably  during  the  period  under  review,  but  there  is  ample  evidence 
in  this  table,  taken  in  conjunction  with  that  on  page  599,  showing  the 
trials  in  the  superior  courts,  that  crime  is  steadily  diminishing :- — 


Year. 

Persons. 

Year. 

Persons. 

1886 

12,429 

1890 

7,939 

1886 

11,474 

1891 

8,791 

1887 

9,046 

1892 

8,957 

1888 

10,096 

1893 

9,369 

1889 

8,827 

189^ 

9,215 

Under  Act  4  Vic.  29  a  Visiting  Justice  is  appointed  to  visit  each 
gaoL  He  is  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  all  ccnnplaints  whieh 
may  be  made  against  a  prisoner  of  disobeying  the  rules  of  the  gaol,  or  , 
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€>f  h&ving  oommitted  any  o&nce,  And  may  pass  a  sentence  of  confine- 
ment in  a  sditary  c^  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  days.  In  the  case 
of  repeated  offences,  a  diarge  made  before  two  or  mcHre  Justices  of  the 
Peace  renders  the  prisoner  liaUe  to  a  sentence  of  dose  confinement  for 
one  month  ;  and  if  the  offence  has  been  committed  by  a  prisoner  con- 
victed of  felony,  or  under  a  sentence  of  hard  labour,  a  punishment  of 
personal  correction  may  be  awarded.  The  gag,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced to  meet  the  case  of  refractory  prisoners  who  would  persist  in  the 
use  of  offensive  language,  has  now  .been  abolished.  The  number  of 
punishments  inflicted  upon  refractory  prisoners  during  the  last  ten 
years  is  given  as  follows : — 


Year. 

Prisooara  punished  in  gaols. 

totfcl  prisoners 
punished. 

SoUtaiy 
confinement. 

other 

Total 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1,435 
1,420 
1,446 
1,302 
1,195 
1,458 
1,235 
1,412 
1,053 
982 

399 
389 
416 
246 
331 
266 
304 
817 
234 
300 

1,834 
1,809 
1,861 
1,548 
1,526 
1,724 
,      1,539 
1,729 
1,287 
1,282 

9*3 
9-2 
10-5 
9-3 
10-0 
11-8 
101 
10-5 
10-9 
11-0 

There  were  58  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  during  the  year  1894. 
As  the  time  of  detention  as  a  rule  only  extended  for  a  short  period,  the 
number  of  debtors  in  confinement  at  any  one  time  was  not  large,  and 
on  the  31st  December,  1894,  there  were  only  8  persons  in  gaol  for 
debt.  The  figures  for  the  last  ten  years  will  be  found  in  the  following 
table :— 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

1885 

50 

2 

52 

1890 

69 

2 

61 

1886 

61 

1 

62 

1891 

45 

... 

45 

1887 

48 

2 

50 

1892 

54 

... 

54 

1888 

56 

1 

57 

1893 

55 

3 

58 

1889 

71 

1 

72 

1894 

64 

4 

68 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  the  prisoners  employed  in  the 
principal  and  minor  gaols  at  the  end  of  1894,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
principal  callings.  In  some  of  the  gaols  there  are  no  means  of  finding 
suitable  employment  of  a  profitable  or  useful  nature,  otherwise  the 
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number  shown  could  be  very  much  increased;  and  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  there  are  many  prisoners  whose  services  are  not  avail- 
able for  labour,  such  as  those  whose  sentences  do  not  carry  hard  labour, 
and  those  exempt  from  work  on  account  of  medical  and  other  reasons. 
The  net  value  of  the  labour  done  during  1894  amounted  to  £51,827  : — 


Carpenters  and  assistants . . . 

42 

Bookbinders 

25 

Painters    

23 

Writers 

31 

Blacksmiths  and  assistants 

37 

Washing'  

...        72 

Tinsmiths 

17 
12 

School  assistants 

7 

Masons 

Hospital  attendant    

30 

Stonecutters  and  assistants 

47 

Barbers 

21 

Labourers 

310 

Needlework 

98 

Brushmakers   

7 

Sweepers  and  cleaners  ... 

...      308 

Matmakers  

54 

Other  employments    

...      608 

Shoemakers 

Tailors  

113 
145 

Total  employed  

...   2,116 

Hatmakers  

109 

Among  those  classed  in  the  above  table  under  "other  employ- 
ments "  are  included  51  prisoners  working  at  the  Trial  Bay  Break- 
water. Prisonera  under  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  of  hard  labour 
on  the  roads  and  public  works,  or  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour, 
become  eligible  for  employment  upon  the  public  works  at  Trial  Bay 
Prison  under  the  following  conditions : — Prisoners  under  sentence  of 
from  three  to  five  years,  who  have  not  been  punished  for  misconduct 
within  the  previous  six  months,  and  are  favourably  recommended  by 
their  gaolers,  at  a  period  twelve  months  before  they  would  become 
eligible  for  discharge  under  the  ordinary  remission  regulations,  and  in 
anticipation  of  such  discharge  ;  under  sentence  of  ^ve  to  ten  years,  with 
similar  conditions  as  regards  conduct,  at  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
anterior  to  discharge;  and  under  sentence  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  at 
a  period  of  two  years  anterior  to  discharge.  The  construction  of  the 
breakwater  is  being  supervised  by  officers  of  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, and  the  prisoners  engaged  in  the  work,  who  are  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Comptroller-General  of  Prisons,  receive  a  small  sum  of 
money,  and  are  supplied  with  rations,  as  well  as  with  clothing  which  is 
not  of  the  prison  pattern. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1894  as 
many  as  329  persons  who  were  not  employed ;  the  reasons  for  such 
exemption  will  be  found  in  the  following  statement : — 


In  hospitals    50 

In  cells   10 

Under  medical  treatment  ...  28 

Exempt  from  work 52 

Delegates 13 

Keeping  themselves 8 


Incapable  27 

Kecent  arrivals,  not  set  to  work  20 
Not  under  sentence  (including 

debtors) 121 


Total 


329 
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Persons  awaiting  trial  are  allowed  to  see  their  legal  advisers  and  others 
who  may  visit  them  in  reference  to  their  trial.  It  is  not  required  that 
they  should  wear  prison  clothing ;  and  other  privileges,  consistent  with 
safe  custody,  are  granted  to  them.  Persons  under  examination  are  not 
allowed  to  have  any  communication  made  to  them  while  in  the  prison 
except  by  their  legal  advisers,  unless  such  a  proceeding  is  specially 
sanctioned  by  the  Justice  conducting  the  examination. 

By  continuous  good  conduct  and  industry  prisoners  become  eligible 
for  a  remission  of  sentence  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale  : — 
Sentences  not  exceeding  five  years,  a  service  of  five-sixths  of  the  term ; 
sentences  beyond  five  but  not  exceeding  ten  years,  a  service  of  four- 
fifths  ;  and  sentences  of  more  than  ten  years,  a  service  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  term.  Prisoners  who  are  serving  a  sentence  of  not 
more  than  twelve  months,  or  who  have  had  the  death  penalty  com- 
muted, do  not  enjoy  these  privileges ;  but  the  circumstances  of  then- 
cases  may  be  considered  by  the  Minister  for  Justice,  who  has  power  to 
recommend  to  the  Governor,  either  on  his  own  responsibility  or  after 
consultation  with  his  colleagues  in  Cabinet,  the  remission  of  part  of 
such  sentences. 

Under  section  409  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  a  prisoner 
under  sentence  may  be  granted  a  written  license  to  be  at  large  within 
specified  limits  during  the  unexpired  portion  of  his  sentence.  Sureties 
are  required,  unless  under  exceptional  circumstances,  for  good  behaviour 
and  observance  of  the  conditions  of  the  license.  The  prisoner  who  is 
liberated  is  required  to  report  himself  periodically  to  the  police,  and  is 
liable  to  have  his  license  cancelled  and  to  be  committed  to  gaol  to 
undergo  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  upon  any  breach  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  he  was  released.  This  system  was  first  adopted  in 
September,  1891,  and  at  the  end  of  1894  it  had  been  put  in  force  in 
49  cases — those  of  47  males  and  2  females.  Of  the  49  licenses  issued, 
there  were  on  December  31,  1894, 16  stijl  in  force,  24  had  expired,  and 
in  7  cases  the  balance  of  the  sentence  had  been  remitted  and  the 
license  cancelled,  while  in  only  2  cases  was  the  license-holder  returned  to 
gaol  to  complete  his  sentence. 

When  the  neglected  state  in  which  many  of  the  prisoners  are  received 
is  considered,  it  may  be  said  that  the  death-rate  in  gaols  is  light,  and  it 
shows,  moreover,  signs  of  decreasing.  A  comparison  between  the  death- 
rate  in  gaols  and  that  of  the  general  population  it  is  difficult  to  make,  but 
it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  death-rate  of  all  persons  received  into 
gaol  is  at  present  not  greater  than  that  of  the  general  population  of 
like  ages,  while  the  death-rate  of  habitual  criminals  is  largely  below  the 
average.  In  the  following  table  the  number  of  deaths,  exclusive  of 
those  resulting  from  executions,  is  given  for  1875  and  subsequent 
periods,  together  with  the  death-rate  per  1,000  of  the  average  number 
of  prisoners  in  confinement  during  the  year.     This  average  has  been 
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obittmed  for  every  year  ^y  taking^  the  mean  of  the  xMEmber&in  oonfine- 
ment  at  the  end  of  that  year  and  at  the  end  >of  the  preceding  year : — 


Year. 

Deaths. 

Death-iuteper 
1,000  persons 

Makw. 

FenuUes. 

TotaL 

1875 

34 

8 

42 

31^50 

1880 

37 

».. 

37 

18-85 

1885 

39 

11 

50 

19-90 

1886 

38 

10 

48 

18^7 

1887 

30 

8 

38 

15-57 

1888 

30 

5 

35 

14-82 

1889 

32 

3 

35 

14-89 

1890 

24 

2 

26 

10-45 

1891 

37 

3 

40 

15-89 

1892 

36 

4 

40 

15-30 

1893 

28 

6 

34 

13-45 

1894 

22 

2 

24 

8-73 

Daring  1893  and  1894  returns  were  obtained  of  the  height  of  all 
persons  committed  to  gaol,  and  the  following  results,  which  relate  to 
15,851  males,  are  given  merely  as  a  curiosity  of  criminal  statistics.  No 
oomparison  with  the  general  population  can  be  made,  as  no  data  for 
such  a  comparision  exist : — 


Age  Groups. 

Height 

Under 
15. 

15  and 

20  and 

25  and 

30  and 

35  and  ko  and 

45  and 

50and'55and 

60  and 

Total. 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

under 

20. 

25. 

30. 

35. 

40. 

45. 

50. 

55. 

60. 

Under  4  ft.  6  in. . 

54 

10 

1 

2 

1 

68 

4  ft.    6  in.     

10 

5 

1 

1 

17 

4  ft.    7  in. 

10 

2 

2 

, . 

14 

4ft.    Sin. 

15 

7 

1 

1 

24 

4  ft.    9  in. 

11 

8 

1 

, 

, 

,, 

20 

4  ft.  10  in. 

14 

17 

-« 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

41 

4  ft.  11  in. 

5 

17 

*3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

89 

6ft.     

8 

48 

10 

20 

15 

10 

10 

6 

5 

2 

13 

U7 

5  ft.    lin. 

2 

60 

17 

34 

21 

20 

1-2 

19 

12 

8 

17 

222 

5  ft.    2  in. 

6 

73 

29 

90 

60 

48 

48 

36 

24 

14 

39 

467 

5ft.    Sin. 

8 

101 

71 

149 

102 

73 

61 

58 

38 

24 

59 

744 

6  ft.    4  in. 

2 

124 

140 

292 

195 

157 

124 

89 

80 

26 

99 

1,828 

5  ft.    5  in. 

2 

151 

219 

409 

293 

216 

172 

115 

99 

57 

83 

1,816 

6  ft    6  in. 

1 

145 

267 

593 

873 

247 

206 

146 

107 

59 

111 

2,255 

5ft    Tin. 

149 

297 

6T3 

^2 

270 

232 

171 

127 

64 

110 

2,515 

5ft.    Sin. 

122 

269 

624 

404 

254 

287 

127 

103 

53 

87 

2,270 

5  ft.    9  in. 

68 

166 

629 

262 

175 

156 

97 

69 

46 

73 

1,641 

5  ft.  10  in. 

84 

105 

844 

185 

148 

93 

60 

43 

34 

36 

1,082 

5  ft.  11  in. 

20 

62 

182 

138 

7o 

61 

36 

29 

9 

18 

630 

6ft 

9 

38 

91 

58 

38 

27 

17 

10 

5 

6 

299 

6it    lin. 

2 

10 

41 

32 

19 

16 

10 

10 

3 

4 

147 

6  ft.    2  in. 

2 

5 

15 

7 

2 

7 

4 

5 

1 

48 

6ft    Sin.    . 

1 

2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

11 

6  ft    4  in. 

1 

2 

1 

4 

6  ft    5  in. 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

148 

1,175 

1,700 

4,090 

2,577 

1,759  : 1,470 

995 

763 

400 

762 

15,851 
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A  siniilar  return  relating  to  2,733  females  committed  to  gaol  during 
1893  and  1894  shows  the  following  results  : — 


A^  Oronps. 

1 

Hdgfat. 

Under 
15. 

i5  and;20  and  26  and'SO  and 

35  and 

40  and 

45  and 

50  and  55  and 

60  and 

TotaL 

ooder  {under  |under  ,under 

fftiH^r 

under 

under 

under  under 

20.    1    25.    j    30.    ,    35. 

40. 

45. 

60. 

65. 

60. 

Under  4  ft.  6  in... 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4ft.    6in.    

2  1     .. 

.. 

3 

3 

8 

4ft.    Tin.     

..     1     .. 

.. 

., 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

4ft.    Sin 

2  i     .. 

1 

5 

1 

4 

2 

2 

2 

20 

4  ft.    9  in 

4|        5 

5 

6 

6 

3 

4 

o 

3 

39 

4ft.l0in 

1 

4          9 

S 

16 

14 

13 

6 

5 

7 

S3 

4  ft;.  11  in 

7         26 

19 

17 

19 

1«J 

11 

10 

6 

186 

5tt.     

26 

46  ,      62 

57 

36 

41 

20 

21 

17 

16 

J60 

5ft;.    lin.    

1 

16 

68  '      74 

69 

85 

87 

29 

16 

11 

11 

417 

5ft.    2in.     

84 

96  .    113 

72 

68 

63 

46 

25 

10 

14 

590 

5ftL    Sin.     

2  i      42  1      57  1      86 

56 

67 

44 

29 

21 

10 

408 

Sfl;.    4in.     

..     ,       31  «       n  1      64 

54 

37 

13 

21 

13 

8 

S16 

5ftL    5in 

13  .      61  1      62 

23 

28 

19 

IS 

8 

1 

223 

5ft.    6in 

8  ;      23         34 

16 

18 

25  1      12 

8 

2 

U2 

Sfl;.    7in 

5  !      10  ,      12 

4 

6 

1 

3 

42 

5ft.   Sin 

1  1        7 

8 

2 

4 

8 

19 

5flL    9  in 

2           3 

2 

.. 

1 

8 

SftLlOin 

1 

1 

5ft.llin.    

1 

1        .. 

1 

•• 

•• 

8 

Total 

5 

195 

464 

642 

898 

877 

271 

200 

133  1      66 

83 

2,788 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  expended  in  maintaining 
the  police  and  prison  services  during  the  last  five  years,  and  also  the 
amount  of  fines  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue,  and  the  net  return 
from  prison  labour : — 


Ezpenditiffe  and  Revenue. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898.            1894. 

£xpenditare — 

Police  

£ 
288,823 
131,003 

£ 
308,887 
147,572 

£ 
323,249 
156,776 

£ 
319,626 
155,173 

£ 
324,171 

Penal  establishment 

131,383 

Total    

419,826 

456,459 

480,025 

474,799 

455,554 

Bevenue — 

Fines    

Net  return  from  prison  labour. . . 

13,618 
42,406 

17,042 
54,067 

15,805 
52,615 

13,981 
51,400 

11,460 

61,827 

Total    

56,024 

71,100 

68,420 

65,381 

63,287 

Net  Expenditure  ., „...^.... 

863,802 

385,360 

411,605 

409,418 

392,267 

Per  Inhabitant  

s.    d. 
6    7 

s.    d. 
6    9 

8.     d. 
7    0 

s.    d. 
6    8 

8.      d. 

6    4 
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There  are  two  Imperial  statutes  in  force  in  New  South  Wales  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals,  viz.,  the  Extradition  Act  of  1870, 
and  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act  of  1881.  The  former  provides  for  the 
surrender  to  foreign  States  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  certain 
crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  States,  and  for  the  trial  of 
criminals  sun*endered  to  British  dominions.  Treaties  for  the  extradition 
of  fugitive  criminals  exist  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  France,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Brazil,  Spain, 
Italy,  Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Hayti,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  In  proceedings 
taken  in  New  South  Wales  under  this  Act  the  fugitive  is  brought 
before  the  Governor,  who  hears  evidence  on  oath,  and,  if  satisfied 
that  the  person  is  liable  to  be  extriadited,  makes  out.  a  warrant  to  that 
effect.  At  the  hearing  of  the  case,  the  Consul  for  the  country  to  which 
the  person  charged  belongs,  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  the  Inspector- 
General  of  Police  are  present.  If  a  warrant  is  made  out,  the  prisoner 
is  sent  to  Darlinghurst  Gaol  for  fifteen  days  prior  to  extradition,  during 
which  interval  he  may  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus.  During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1894  there  were 
altogether  32  persons  extradited,  all  of  whom  were  escapees  from  the 
French  penal  settlement  of  New  Caledonia. 

Under  the  Fugitive  Offenders  Act,  1881,  provision  is  made  for  the 
surrender  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  a  British  possession  or  vice  versa^ 
or  from  one  British  possession  to  another,  of  fugitives  charged  with  the 
commission  of  offences,  which  are,  in  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  where  they  are  committed,  punishable  by  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour  for  twelve  months  or  more,  or  by  some  greater  penalty. 
Persons  apprehended  under  the  Act  are  dealt  with  at  a  Magistrate's 
Court,  and  their  cases  are  included  in  the  figures  relating  to  the  business 
transacted  at  Magistrates'  Courts,  and  not  in  the  returns  relating  to 
the  Extradition  Court. 


The  Supreme  Court — Civil  Jurisdiction. 

The  chief  legal  tribunal  of  the  Colony  is  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
is  at  present  composed  of  seven  Judges,  viz.,  a  Chief  Justice  and 
six  Puisne  Judges.  Civil  actions  are  usually  tried  by  a  jury  of  four 
persons,  but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  shown,  may  apply  to  a 
Judge  in  Chambers  to  have  the  cause  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve. 
Twice  the  number  of  jurors  required  to  sit  on  the  case  are  chosen  by 
ballot,  from  a  panel  summoned  by  the  Sheriff,  and  from  that  number 
each  of  the  parties  strikes  out  a  fourth,  the  remainder  thus  selected  by 
both  parties  forming  the  jury  who  are  to  try  the  case.     The  jury  are 
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constituted  the  judges  of  the  facts  of  the  case  only,  being  bound  to 
accept  the  dicta  of  the  Judge  on  all  points  of  hiw.  From  the  Court 
thus  constituted  an  appeal  lies  to  what  is  called  the  "Full  Court," 
sitting  in  Banco^  which  is  generally  composed  of  at  least  three  of  the 
Judges.  The  Qiief  Justice,  or  in  his  absence  the  senior  Puisne 
Judge,  presides  over  the  Full  Court,  which  gives  its  decision  by 
majority.  The  circumstances  under  which  new  triab  are  granted 
are: — ^Where  the  Judge  has  erroneously  admitted  or  reject^  ma- 
terial evidence  ;  where  he  has  wrongly  directed  the  jury  on  a  point  of 
law;  where  the  verdict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  against  evidence;  or 
where,  from  some  other  cause,  there  has  evidently  been  a  miscarriage 
of  justice. 

Provision  is  made  for  appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  but  any  suitiMr 
wishing  to  carry  his  cause  before  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Empire 
must  iirst  obtain  leave  so  to  do  from  the  Supreme  Court  The  amount 
in  dispute  must  be  at  least  £500,  or  affect  the  construction  of  a  New 
South  Wales  statute.  In  other  cases  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
must  be  made  to  the  Privy  Council  itsell 

The  Chief  Justice  has  also  an  extensive  jurisdiction  as  Commissary 
of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court,  in  which  all  cases  arising  out  of  collisions, 
etc.,  in  Australian  waters,  are  determined.  One  of  the  Puisne  Judges 
acts  as  his  deputy,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  as  such,  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  Admiralty  cases. 

One  of  the  Puisne  Judges  also  acts  as  Judge  of  the  Equity  Court,  from 
whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Full  Court,  and  thence  to  the  Privy 
Council 

Affiurs  in  Bankruptcy  are  also  dealt  with  by  a  Puisne  Judge,  assisted 
by  the  Begistrar.  An  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  Full  Court  against 
the  Judge's  decision. 

Another  Puisne  Judge  presides  over  the  Divorce  Court,  in  which 
cases  are  usuaDy  tried  without  a  jury,  an  appeal  lying  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Equity  Judge  formerly  represented  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  heard  and  decided  all  applications  for  the 
probate  of  wills  and  for  letters  of  administration,  and  also  determined 
suits  as  to  the  validity,  etc,  of  wills.  By  the  Probate  Act  of  1890 
this  jurisdiction  was  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  Probate 
jurisdiction,  and  the  business  transferred  to  such  Judge  as  might  be 
appointed  Probate  Judge.  Motions  for  rehearing  cases,  adjudicated 
in  this  Court,  are  sometimes  made  before  the  Supreme  Court  or  Privy 
Council 

A  Judge  can  only  be  removed  from  office  upon  the  address  of  both 
Houses  of  L^islatura      Upon  permanent  disability  or  infirmity,  or 
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after' fifteen  years'  service,  a  Judjge  is  entitled  to  retire  from  the  Bench 
with  a  pension,  the  amount,  of  which,  jus  well  as  of  his  salary,  is  secured 
and  regulated  by  various  Acts. 

A  person  eligible  for  admission  as  a  solicitor,  provided  he  has  not 
been  admitted  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  in  any  of  the  other 
Australasian  Colonies,  must  have  been  articled  to  some  solicitor  practising 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  have  served  for  a  term  of  five  years,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  person  who  has  taken  a  degree  in  Arts  before  entering  into 
articles,  a  term  of  three  years,  and  must  have  passed  the  examinations 
of  a  Board,  consisting  of  two  barristers  and  four  solicitors,  appointed 
annually  for  that  purpose  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  admission  of 
a  solicitor  can  only  take  place  on  the  last  day  of  any  of  the  four  terms 
into  which  the  judicial  year  is  divided.  A  solicitor  who  ceases  to 
practise  for  twelve  months  continuously  may  be  struck  off  the  roll, 
in  which  case  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  give  ii  term's  notice  before 
he  can  be  readmitted.  A  barrister  who  has  been  in  practice  as 
such  for  five  years,  having  caused  himself  to  be  disbarred,  can,  under 
Act  55  Vic.  No.  31,  be  admitted  as  a  solicitor  without  examination. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act  a  solicitor  is  competent  to  appear, 
and  has  the  right  of  audience,  in  all  courts  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
Court  can  suspend  or  remove  from  the  roll  of  solicitors  any  person  who, 
in  its  opinion,  has  been  guilty  of  misconduct  or  malpractice. 

The  Board  for  approval  of  qualified  persons  to  be  admitted  as  barristers 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  is  formed  under  Act  11  Vic. 
No.  57,  and  consists  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attorney- 
General  for  the  time  being,  arid  two  elected  members  of  the  Bar.  Appli- 
cants must  have  been  students-at-law  for  three,  or  in  the  case  of  graduates, 
for  two  years,  and  have  passed  all  examinations  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
A  solicitor  who  has  been  in  practice  for  not  less  than  five  years,  and  who 
has  removed  his  name  from  the  roll  of  solicitors,  is  entitled,  under  Act 
55  Vic.  No.  31,  to  be  admitted  as  a  barrister  without  examination. 
Admission  is  made  in  open  Court  any  day  in  term  by  any  two  Judges 
sitting  together. 

At  the  end  of  1894  there  were  136  persons  practising  as  barristers  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  while  the  solicitors  numbered  805,  of  whom  457 
were  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  348  in  various  country  towns. 


Common  Law  Jurisdicjtion  of  Supreme  Court. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  writs  issued  and  the  amount 
for  which  judgment  was  signed  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts 
(Common  Law  jurisdiction)  during  the  last  five  years.  The  number  of 
writs  issued  includes  cases  which  were  subsequentiy  settled  by  the 
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parties;   the  amount  of  these  is  not  included  in  the  sum  for  which 
judgment  was  signed.     The  figures  given  include  taxed  costs  : — 


Year. 

Write  i8Baed, 

Judgment  Signed. 

No. 

£ 

1890 

5,951 

751,825 

1891 

6,144 

537,231 

1892 

6,219 

739,419 

1893 

6,205 

724,211 

1894 

4,866 

489,054 

The  number  of  causes  set  down  and  tried  is  shown  below :- 


Oauses 
aeidown. 

Not 

Causes  Tried. 

Year. 

proceeded 
with. 

Verdict  for 
Plaintiff. 

Verdict  for 
Defendant 

Disagree- 
ment of  Jury. 

TotaL 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

No. 
382 
528 
450 
456 
492 

No. 
160 
252 
184 
190 
1S6 

No. 
174 
204 
212 
197 
231 

No. 

45 

71 

53 

69 

64 

No. 
3 

1 
1 

*  r 

No. 
222 
276 
266 
266 
296 

Equity  Jurisdiction. 

The  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  equity  juris- 
diction are  regulated  by  the  Equity  Act^  1880,  and  subsequent  amaiding 
Acts.  The  transactions  of  the  Equity  Court  during  the  last  five  years 
were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

statements 

Petitions. 

Decrees 

of  Claims. 

ofDefenos. 

and  Orders. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

1890 

224 

115 

136 

644 

1891 

212 

135 

137 

712 

1892 

246 

103 

143 

829 

1893 

240 

115 

139 

835 

1894 

221 

144 

112 

899 
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Probate  Jurisdiction. 

The  number  of  probates  and  letters  of  administration  granted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  testamentary  jurisdiction  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table : — 


Probates  and  Administrations- 
Wills  annexed. 

Letters  of  Administration. 

Total. 

Year. 

Number. 

Amount 
sworn  to. 

Number. 

Amount 
sworn  to. 

No.  of 
estates 

Amount 
sworn  to. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

961 
1,026 
961 
998 
1,115 
1,131 
1,192 
1,287 
1,183 
1,372 

£ 
3,721,805 
4,726,918 
3,621,874 
3,652,963 
4,317,734 
6,605,545 
4,734,228 
4,619,164 
3,508,264 
4,370,217 

659 
706 
665 
667 
682 
680 
767 
842 
782 
791 

£ 
601,542 
768,628 
641,426 
638,295 
473,611 
922,577 
722,568 
1,150,163 
635,537 
928,567 

1,620 
1,732 
1,626 
1,665 
1,797 
1,811 
1,959 
2,129 
1,965 
2,163 

£ 
4,323,347 
6,495,546 
4,263,300 
4,291,258 
4,791,345 
7,578,122 
5,456,796 
5,769,327 
4,143,801 
5,298,784 

The  figures  here  shown  and  those  dealt  with  in  the  chapter  on  Private 
Finance  as  given  by  the  Stamp  Duties  Department  do  not  agree.  The 
Court  gives  the  gross  values  of  estates,  inclusive  of  those  which,  after 
investigation,  are  found  not  to  be  subject  to  duty,  while  the  Stamp 
Duties  Department  returns  the  net  value  of  the  estates,  and  excludes 
those  not  subject  to  duty.  The  returns  shown  above  are  also  swollen 
to  some  extent  by  probates  taken  out  a  second  time. 

Intestate  Estates. 

An  officer  is  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  under  Act  54  Vic.  No. 
25  as  Curator  of  Intestate  Estates.  He  is  empowered  to  apply  for  an 
order  to  collect  the  estate  of  any  person  who  has  died  intestate,  and 
left  real  or  personal  property,  and  no  widow  or  next  of  kin  resident 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court;  or  of  a  person  who  has  died 
intestate  and  left  no  executor,  or  no  executor  capable  of  acting  in  execu- 
tion of  his  will  and  willing  to  do  so  ;  and  in  a  few  other  instances.  After 
paying  all  proved  and  allowed  claims,  the  Curator  pays  the  balance 
of  the  amount  realised  into  the  Colonial  Treasurer's  Curator  of  Intestate 
Estates  Account.  Moneys  not  claimed  within  six  years  are  paid  into 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund,  and  used  for  the  public  service  of 
the  Colony.  A  rightful  claimant  may  afterwards,  however,  obtain 
payment  thereof,  but  without  interest  from  the  date  of  payment  into 
the  Treasury.  Moneys  belonging  to  minors  are  paid  under  order  of  the 
Court,  and  invested  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  on 
account  of  the  children  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  21. 
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The  number  of  estates  opened  during  1894  was  386,  from  which  the 
Curator  received  £17,242,  and  paid  away  £5,591 ;  while  in  connection 
with  estates  opened  during  previous  years  £31,781  was  received,  and 
£46,002  paid  away.  Commission  and  fees  to  the  amount  of  £1,475 
were  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  during  the  year.  The  Revenue 
also  benefited  to  the  extent  of  £6,772  of  unclaimed  moneys,  while  claims 
amounting  to  £1,703  were  received  for  moneys  which  had  been  paid 
into  the  Consolidated  Revenue. 

Bankruptcy  Jurisdiction. 

The  Bankruptcy  law  is  administered  by  a  Judge  in  Bankruptcy, 
under  51  Vic.  No.  19  and  amending  Acts.  Certain  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Judge  are,  however,  delegated  to  a  Registrar  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  in  the  country  districts  many  Police  Magistrates  and 
Registrars  of  District  Courts  are  appointed  as  District  Registrars  in 
Bankruptcy,  and  have  the  same  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  Registrar 
in  respect  to  the  examination  of  bankrupts,  the  issue  of  summonses,  etc. 
Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Registrar  or  a  District  Registrar  are 
made  to  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  who  also  deals  with  questions  relating 
to  priority  of  claims.  When  any  person  becomes  embarrassed,  or  is 
unable  to  pay  his  debts,  the  law  allows  him  to  sequestrate  his  estate  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  or  the  latter  may,  under  certain  specified 
conditions,  apply  for  a  compulsory  sequestration.  An  oflScer  of  the 
Court,  termed  an  official  assignee,  is  deputed  by  the  Judge  to  manage 
each  sequestrated  estate.  He  receives  2  J  per  cent,  commission  on  the 
amount  realised  and  2  J  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  dividends  declared. 
In  some  cases  the  Judge  may  also  award  him  special  remuneration. 
Creditors  have  the  power  to  accept,  and  the  Judge  to  approve,  proposals 
for  a  composition,  or  for  an  arrangement,  provided  that  the  scheme  has 
been  approved  by  a  majority  representing  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
all  proved  claims.  If  such  a  proposal  has  been  accepted,  one  or  two 
trustees  may  be  appointed  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  official 
assignee.  After  the  acceptance  and  approval  of  a  composition  or  a 
scheme  of  arrangement,  a  bankrupt  may  have  his  estate  released  from 
sequestration.  He  is  also  entitled  to  a  release  when  all  the  creditors 
have  been  paid  in  full,  or  when  they  have  given  him  a  legal  quittance 
of  the  debts  due  to  them.  In  other  cases  a  bankrupt  may  give  notice 
by  advertisement  three  months  from  the  date  of  sequestration  of  his 
intention  to  apply  for  a  certificate  of  discharge.  The  application  is 
heard  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the 
advertisement.  The  Judge  receives  a  report  from  the  official  assignee, 
and  may  either  grant  or  refuse  an  absolute  order  of  discharge,  or  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  order  for  a  certain  time,  or  grant  an  order  subject 
to  conditions  respecting  the  future  earnings  or  income  of  the  bankrupt. 

Statistics  of  the  transactions  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  will  be  fovmd 
in  the  chapter  of  this  work  dealing  with  Priviate  Finance. . 
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BivoECB  AND  Matrimonial  Causes  Jurisdiotiomv 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Matiimonial  Causes  Act  of  1873  (36  Vic. 
No.  9)  the  Supreme  Court  of  'New  South  Wales  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
divorce.  Under  that  Act  the  chief  grounds  for  divorce  were  adultery 
since  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife  and  adultery  and  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  husband.  The  present  Act  was  assented  to  on  the  9  th. 
May,  1892,  but  did  not  come  into  force,  owing  to  an  informality,  till 
the  6th  August.  During  1893  an  amending  Act  (56  Yic.  No.  36) 
was  passed.  Under  these  Acts  petitions  for  divorce  can  be  granted  for 
the  following  causes,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned : — Husband 
V,  Wife. — Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years  ;  habitual  drunkenness 
for  a  similar  period  ;  being  imprisoned  under  a  sentence  for  three 
years  or  upwards  ;  attempt  to  murder  or  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm, 
or  repeated  assault  on  the  husband  within  a  year  preceding  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition.  Wife  v.  Husband, — Adultery,  provided  that 
at  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  suit  the  husband  is  domiciled  in 
New  South  Wales ;  desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years ;  habitual 
drunkenness  for  a  similar  period ;  being  imprisoned  for  three  years  or 
upwards,  or  having  within  five  years  undergone  various  sentences 
amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than  three  years ;  attempt  to  murder  or 
assault  with  intent  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assault 
within  one  year  previously.  To  entitle  either  party  to  seek  relief  on 
any  of  these  grounds  he  or  she  must  have  been  domiciled  in  the  Colony 
for  three  years  or  upwards  at  the  time  of  instituting  the  suit,  and  must 
not  have  resorted  to  the  Colony  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  marriage 
dissolved. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  causes  for  which  a  divorce  may  be 
obtained,  judicial  separation  may  be  granted  for  desertion  extending 
over  two  years.  Petitions  of  nullity  of  marriage  may  be  granted  in  cases 
in  which  the  ceremony  is  rendered  void  by  the  law  of  the  land,  or  in 
which  some  statutory  requirements  have  not  been  observed,  or  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  is  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  marriage. 
The  law  also  provides  for  suits  for  the  restitution  of  conjugal  rights. 
Before  such  a  suit  can  be  brought  there  must  have  been  a  request  of  a 
conciliatory  character  to  the  other  party  to  return  to  cohabitation. 

Further  particulars  relating  to  divorce  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
dealing  with  Population  and  Vital  Statistics. 

District  Courts. 

District  Courts  have  been  e^sablished  for  the  trial  of  civil^causes  where 
the  sum  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  <£200.  They  are  presided  over  by 
Judges  who  are  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  who  also  per- 
form the  duties  of  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  which  capacity  Ihey 
are  competent  to  try  all  priscHiers  except  such  as  are  charged  with 
capital  crimes.     District  Courts  sit  during  ten  months  of  the  year  inl 
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the  metropolis,  and  they  are  held  twice  a  year  in  all  considerable  country 
towns.  The  Judge  is  not  ordinarily  assisted  by  a  jury,  but  in  cases 
where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  £20,  either  of  the  parties  may,  by 
giving  notice  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Court,  have  a  jury  summoned. 
On  questions  of  law,  and  in  respect  to  the  admission  or  rejection  of 
evidence,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court 

The  number  of  suits  brought  in  the  District  Courts  of  the  Colony, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  tried,  are  given  in  the  following  table 
for  the  judicial  year  terminating  at  the  end  of  February,  1895  : — 


District 


Summonses. 


Causes 
tried. 


settled 
without 
bearing 

and 
not  pro- 
ceeded 

with. 


Causes 
referred 

by 
parties 
to  arbi- 
tration. 


Causes 
left 


Total 
sum- 


arrear.l  issued. 


Total 
amount 
sued  for. 


Causes  tried. 


Verdict  for- 


te 
1 


11 


Metropolitan    and 

Hanter 

Southern 

South-western 

Western  

Northern 

North-western 

Total.... 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

£ 

No. 

2,826 

2,729 

80 

5,635  113,493*2,565 

382 

217 

3 

49 

651 

16,216 '  342 

329 

243 

2 

33 

607 

21,106  1  298 

3^3 

289 

... 

6S 

750 

24,884 

351  1 

538 

389 

3 

30 

960 

32,146 

475  1 

221 

133 

21 

375 

16,519 

190! 

4,689 

4,000 

8 

281 

8,978 

224,364  4,221 

No. 

261 
40 
31 
42 
63 
31 


468 


9,401 
942 
1,343 
1,409 
2,062 
848 


16,005- 


Of  the  4,689  causes  heard  during  1894-5,  only  53  were  tried  by  jury. 
During  the  same  period  there  were  8  appeals  from  judgments  given  in 
District  Courts.  In  6  of  these  cases  the  judgment  was  uplield,  and 
in  2  cases  it  was  reversed. 


Magistrates'  Coubts. — Small  Debts  Cases. 

As  already  stated.  Magistrates'  Courts  in  the  metropolitan  district 
can  adjudicate  upon  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed 
J&IO,  and  in  the  country  districts  upon  cases  involving  an  amount  not 
exceeding  £30,  The  total  number  of  small  debt  cases  brought  before 
Magistrates'  Courts  during  1894  was  35,782,  of  which  13,830  were  heard 
in  the  metropolitan  courts,  and  21,952  in  the  country  courts.  Of  the 
metropolitan  cases,  there  were  11,928  in  which  the  amount  involved 
was  under  £5,  and  2,802  in  which  it  was  between  £5  and  £10.  Of  the 
cases  tried  in  the  country,  there  were  13,504  in  which  the  amount  was 
under  £5  ;  5,033  in  which  it  was  between  £5  and  £10;  and  3,415  in 
which  it  was  between  £10  and  £30. 
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FATfiNT& 

The  law  relating  to  the  registration  of  inventions  and  improvements 
has  been  in  force  since  1853,  but  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  availed  of  to  any  great  extent.  In 
1879  and  1887  the  law  was  amended  and  the  fees  reduced  to  the 
nominal  sum  of  £6  for  complete  Letters  Patent,  and  £,2t  ior  a  Cer- 
tificate of  Provisional  Protection,  which  latter  may,  if  application  be 
made  within  twelve  months  from  its  granting,  be  converted  into 
a  patent  on  the  payment  of  an  additional  <£3.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  business  of  the  Patent  Office  has  greatly  increased.  The 
inventions  registered  in  1894  were  for  the  most  part  not  local  but 
fOTeign,  and  this  feature  has  marked  the  operations  of  the  Patent 
Office  since  its  inception.  The  following  is  the  number  of  patents 
and  assignments  thereof  for  inventions  or  improvements  registered 
from  1855  to  31st  July,  1887,  under  Acts  16  Vic.  No.  24  and  42  Vic. 
No.  27 :— 


Year 

Number  of  RegistrefcioM. 

Year. 

Number  of  Registrations. 

Patents. 

Assign- 
ments. 

TotaL 

Patents. 

Assign- 
ments. 

TotaL 

1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 

3 
1 
1 

10 
11 
10 
13 
14 
18 
15 
15 
20 
20 
21 
27 
32 
27 

4 
2 
5 
5 
4 
2 
5 
4 
5 

3 
1 
1 
10 
11 
10 
13 
14 
22 
17 
20 
25 
24 
23 
32 
36 
32 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

43 

43 

39 

34 

44 

62 

45 

67 

89 

113 

129 

149 

183 

161 

203 

137 

5 
6 
21 
16 
18 
27 
19 
16 
23 
13 
21 
24 
29 
27 
31 
21 

48 

49 

60 

60 

62 

89 

64 

73 

112 

126 

150 

173 

212 

188 

234 

158 

Totfl 

JtoSlstJnlv.lSS 

7   

1,789 

353 

2,142 

1 
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The  foUowinglisw  l^een  granted  under  Act  51  Vic.  No.  8  : — 


Year. 

Letters 
Patent. 

Letters 

Patent  to 

supersede 

certiflestes. 

Certifloates 

of 
Pmvisional 
Protection. 

Assigcments. 

Licenses. 

♦1887 

225 

12 

183 

15 

1888 

490 

75 

252 

58 

•- ... 

1889 

518 

89 

278 

84 

3 

1890 

494 

105 

274 

100 

2 

1891 

540 

101 

252 

111 

3 

1892 

496 

82 

206 

105 

8 

1893 

886 

77 

240 

113 

19 

1894 

410 

81 

310 

80 

44 

*  From  1st  August  io  81st  December. 

The  numbera  of  certificates  of  Provisional  Protection  and  Letters 
Patent  applied  for  since  the  amending  Act  became  law  on  the  1st 
August,  1887,  are  1,997  and  3,539  respectively,  and  during  1894 
the  totals  were  310  and  410,  while  80  assignments  were  registered 
during  the  latt^  period.  In  addition  to  these,  81  Letters  Patent  to 
super^e  Certificates  and  44  Licenses  were  registered  in  1894.  The 
countries  from  which  applications  for  certificates  of  Provisional  Pro- 
tection and  Letters  Patent  in  New  South  Wales  were  received  are  as 
follow : — 


Ck>untry. 


(Country. 


Australasia— 

New  South  Walee 

Yictoria 

New  Zealand   .... 

South  Australia  .. 

Queensland 

Tasmuiia  ........ 

Westeni  Australia 

United  Kingdom 

Aig^i^e  B^;mblic 

Austria 

Be^^ium    

CSanada 

Cape  cS  Good  Hope 

Denmsxk  

France     


800 
154 

ao 

80 
S 
6 

44 
101 


2,856 

1,122 

128 

196 

6 

16 

274 

851 

1 

14 

8 

25 

8 

4 


Germany  

HawaiiMi  Islands  

India 

Italy  

Ji^Ntn 

New  Caledonia   

Norway 

Portu^  

Russia 

South  African  Republio.. 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzcriand 

United  States 

Total    


46 


67 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
2 
7 
4 
1 

17 

1 

886 


720 


5,636 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  of  5,536  applications,  2,355, 
or  nearly  43  per  cent.,  were  made  by  persons  residing  in  the  Colony, 
though  not  necessarily  for  inventions  perfected  in  New  South  Wales. 

Copyright. 

The  Copyright  Act  in  force  in  this  Colony  was  passed  on  the  14th  May, 
1879,  and  became  law  on  the  1st  July,  1879.  The  Act  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  dealing  with  the  following  subjects  : — Part  I.  Literary,  Dramatic, 
and  Musical  Works ;  Part  II.  Fine  Arts ;  Part  III.  Designs ;  Part  IV^ 
Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

Part  I  provides  for  the  registration  of  copyright  in  books  or  publica- 
tions, as  understood  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  every  new 
edition  containing  any  altierations  in  the  matter  ;^=  and  also  for  the 
registration  of  playright,  or  the  right  of  representing  or  performing 
dramatic  or  musical  productions,  whether  previously  printed  and  pub- 
lished or  not.  In  this  Colony  copyright  is  registered  only  for  works 
first  published  here,  and  it  commences  to  run  on  first  publication,  repre- 
sentation, or  performance ;  but  no  remedy  can  be  obtained  or  legal 
proceedings  taken  for  anything  done  before  registration.  The  term  of 
protection  is  42  years,  or  the  life  of  the  author  plus  7  years,  whichever 
is  the  longer  period.  Nothing  blasphemous,  seditious,  immoral,  or 
libellous  is  entitled  to  be  registered,  nor  any  mere  advertisement. 
Literary  works  for  which  registration  is  sought  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Registrar  in  a  complete  state  as  published  ;  but  dramatic  or  musical 
works  may  be  in  manuscript,  which  is  returned.  One  of  the  best  copies 
issued  of  the  first  and  each  subsequent  edition  of  every  printed  "  book" 
published  in  the  Colony  must,  within  two  months  of  publication,  be 
delivered  to  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  and 
to  the  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Sydney.  The  penalty 
for  default  in  delivering  Library  copies  is  forfeiture  of  the  value  of 
the  book  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10.  Library  copies  must  be 
delivered  whether  the  book  is  registered  or  not.  Lectures  receive  pro- 
tection without  being  registered,  on  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act;  but  lectures  are  public  property  if  delivered  in  any  University, 
Public  School,  or  College,  or  on  any  public  foundation,  or  by  any  indi- 
vidual by  virtue  of  or  according  to  any  gift,  endowment,  or  foundation. 
The  registration  fee  is  5s. ;  and  the  fee  for  a  copy  of  entry,  whether 
required  by  the  proprietor  or  anyone  else,  is  3s. 

Part  II  gives  copyright  in  paintings,  drawings,  works  of  sculpture, 
and  engravings,  including  the  design  thereof,  for  14  years,  and  in  photo- 
graphs and  the  negatives  thereof,  for  3  years.  The  fees  to  be  paid  are : — 
Is.  for  photographs  and  their  negatives  and  for  chromographic  cards,  5s. 
for  other  subjects,  and  3s.  for  copies  of  entry.  Copyright  in  a  work  of 
fine  art  which  has  not  been  executed  under  commission  does  not  of 
necessity  either  follow  the  work  or  remain  with  the  artist,  but  ceases  to 
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exist,  unless  it  has  been  secured  by  agreement  between  the  parties, 
signed  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  original. 
To  entitle  a  work  to  copyright  it  must  be  new  and  original,  and  must 
have  been  made  in  the  Colony. 

Part  in.  Under  this  part  of  the  Act  protection  can  be  obtained  for 
new  and  original  designs,  not  previously  published  in  this  Colony  or 
elsewhere,  such  designs  being  applicable  to  articles  of  manufacture  or 
w^orks  of  art,  whether  intended  for  purposes  of  utility,  ornament,  or 
otherwise.  The  protection  does  not  extend  to  the  article  itself,  but  only 
to  the  design  thereof ;  consequently,  it  does  not  apply  to  any  mechanical 
action,  principle,  contrivance,  application,  or  adaptation,  or  to  the 
material  of  which  the  article  is  composed.  The  substances  to  which 
designs  may  be  applied  are  for  registration  purposes  divided  by  the  Act 
into  fourteen  classes,  two  years*  protection  being  assigned  to  some 
classes,  and  three  years  to  others.  The  design  must  be  applied  within 
the  Colony.  The  registration  fee  is  10s.,  and  roistered  designs  must 
bear  a  r^istration  mark.  If  protection  is  required  in  more  classes 
than  one,  it  can  only  be  secured  by  simultaneous  registration. 
-  Part  lY  contains  general  provisions,  and  amongst  other  matters 
declares  copyright  to  be  personal  property,  assignable  at  law,  and  trans- 
missible by  bequest,  and  subject  in  case  of  intestacy  to  the  same  law  of 
distribution  as  other  personal  property. 

.The  Copyright  Law  of  England  is  comprised  chiefly  in  some  fourteen 
Acts  of  Parliament,  of  an  unusually  obscure  and  conflicting  character, 
and  is  extensively  elaborated  by  judicial  decisions.  Under  the  "  Inter- 
national Copyright  Act,  1886,"  49  &  50  Vic.  c  33,  and  the  Orders 
in  Council  thereunder,  the  greater  part  of  this  body  of  law,  together 
with  the  terms  of  the  Copyright  Convention  of  Berne,  is  made  recipro- 
cally applicable  to  Great  Britain  and  each  of  her  Dependencies,  and 
to  the  countries  that  are  parties  to  the  Convention,  with  their 
Colonies,  namely  : — Grermany  ;  Spain,  with  her  Colonies ;  France,  with 
her  Colonies  and  Algeria ;  Great  Britain,  with  her  Colonies  and  Pos- 
sessions ;  Belgium,  Haiti,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Luxemburg,  Monaco, 
Montenegro,  and  Tunis — ^previous  copyright  treaties  being  for  the  most 
part  abrogated. 

Copyright  when  registered  in  a  foreign  country  is  covered  by  the  local 
law  within  that  country,  and  by  the  International  Copyright  Acts  and 
the  Convention  thereunder,  within  the  British  Dominions,  and  vice  versa. 

Literary  matter  published  in  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions  may 
now  be  protected  by  copyright  throughout  the  whole  Dominions,  by 
roistering  the  work  in  the  country  of  origin  if  there  is  a  local  Registry, 
or  at  the  London  Office  if  there  is  not.  Proprietorship  in  registered 
Colonial  copyright  can  be  asserted  in  any  Court  in  the  Dominions  by 
jxroducing  a  copy  of  entry  issued  by  the  Copyright  Office  of  the  country 
of  origin,  and  authenticated  by  the  Governor  or  proper  Minister  of  that 
country. 
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The  registrations  of  copyright  effected  in  New  South  Wales  have  been  :— 


Pabt  I.  LUercUure  ;— 

Printiitg  and  pablirimig  right — 

Boofei « « ^ 

P^odicala.  «....« .«.*..,.« « 

Music „....* 

Playright — 

Droma  . ^ ~ 

Music « — ^«... ^. 

Total , „ 

Pabt  II.  Fine  Arts  .•— 

Paintiiig    ,„ ..^ „ ». 

Drawing    ^. .......«« 

Sculpture •. 

Engraving 

Photography    « 

Total I 

Pabt  HI.    Designs, — ^Usefal,  Ornamental,  or  otherwise 

Grand  Total....... 


DmiDslsac 


S6 
11 

27 

1 

2 


97 


49 

1 


2 
20 


72 


10 


179 


From  the 
vBmangot  the 
Act  in  1879  to 
81st  DecCTiber, 


191 

78 

51 
9 


824 


67 

50 

8 

144 

610 


870 


387 


2,090 


The  yearly  receipts  since  the  Act  became  law,  under  each  head 
copyright,  were : — 


Year. 

I       Literature. 

Fine  Arts. 

Design. 

1           Total. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

1879 

13  14    0 

4  18    0 

9  19    0 

28  11    0 

1880 

12    8    0 

9    6    0 

30    8    0 

52    2    0 

1881 

8    3    0 

6  11    0 

20    8    0 

35    2    0 

1882 

14    2    0 

1  19    0 

11  13    0 

27  14    0 

1883 

8    4    0 

6    5    0 

11  14    0 

26    3    0 

1884 

11  10    0 

6  17    0 

29    8    0 

47  15    0 

1885 

12    8    0 

5  17    0 

21  18    0 

40    3    0 

1886 

16    9    0 

6  12    0 

18    1    0 

41    2    a 

1887 

33  10    0 

6  19    0 

19  13    0 

60    2    0 

1888 

25    8    0 

6    8    0 

9    3    0 

40  19    0 

1889 

16  17    0 

4    6    0 

4  10    0 

25  13    0 

1890 

17    6    0 

6    7    0 

5    1    0 

28  14    0 

1801 

19    1    0 

3    10 

12  13    0 

34  15    ^ 

1892 

30  10    0 

7  15    0 

7  10    0 

45  15    0 

1893 

22  11    0 

4    5    0 

4  15    0 

31  11    0 

1894 

32  11    0 

14  15    0 

5    0    0 

52    6    0 

Total    ... 

294  12    0 

102    1    0 

221  14    0 

618    7    0 
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PART  XXI. 


SETTLEMENT- 

THE  syBtems  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  population  on  the  lands 
of  New  Sooth  Wales  have  been  many,  and  tiiej  have  difiRsred 
widely  at  varkms  stages  of  the  Cc^ny'a  progress.  In  the  early  days 
of  oolonization*  the  6oTi»nor  had  the  sole  power  of  granting  lands, 
which  he  did  imder  prescribed  conditions,  snch  as  the  payment  of  an 
aiuroa]  quit-rent,  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  area 
granted,  and  other  services  specified  in  instmctions  received  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  first  instmctions  issued 
to  Grovemor  I^iillip,  on  the  25th  April,  1787,  authorized  him  to  make 
grants  only  to  emancipated  prisoners,  in  the  following  terms  : — ''  To 
every  male  shall  be  granted  30  acres  of  land,  and  in  case  he  shall  be 
married,  20  acres  more ;  and  for  every  child  who  may  be  with  them 
at  the  time  of  making  the  said  grant,  a  further  quantity  of  10  acres, 
free  of  all  fees,  taxes,  quit-rents,  and  other  acknowledgments  for  the 
space  of  ten  years."  The  annual  quit-rent  to  be  paid  on  these  grants 
was  afterwards  fixed  at  6d.  for  30  acres.  The  first  setUer  was  a  prisoner 
of  the  name  of  James  Roie,  who,  having  completed  his  sentence,  entered 
on  his  furm  of  30  acrea  at  Ptarramatta  on  the  25th  February,  1789. 

Additional  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  20th 
August,  1789,  extending  the  privilege  of  obtaining  grants  to  such  of 
the  ncm-commissioned  cuffioers  and  men  of  the  detachment  of  marines 
serving  in  New  South  Wales  as  were  desirous  of  remaining  in  the 
territory  after  obtaining  tiieir  disdu»^.  The  €h>vemor  was  further 
requested  to  facilitate  ^e  settlement  of  free  persons  who  mi^t  be 
disposed  to  emigrate  with  the  view  of  becoming  settlers  in  the  Colony,  by 
^ving  tiiem  grants  of  land  not  exceeding  the  maximum  area  granted  to 
non-commissicmed  officers,  viz.,  100  aones,  subject  to  the  same  quit-rent, 
ihe  annual  amount  of  which  was  1&  fcHr  every  fifty  acres,  payaUe  at  the 
expiration  of  five  yean  after  the  issue  of  a  grant.  In  the  original 
instructions  no  mention  was  made  of  grants  to  officers,  but  this  omission 
was  afterwards  rectified.  These  early  grants  were  made  en  condition 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  sho^d  be  cultivated,  but  alt^ugh 
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this  condition  was  not  always  complied  with,  no  grants  were  ever 
cancelled  in  consequence.  As  to  the  payment  of  quit-rents,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Bigge,  in  his  report  on  the  administration  of  Governor 
Macquarie,  states  that  from  1809  to  1823  no  quit- rents  were  collected. 

With  regard  to  settlement  in  the  town  of  Sydney,  grants  were  not 
made  until  the  year  1811,  when  the  necessary  authority  to  do  so  was 
given  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  dated  the  26th  July,  and 
allotments  were  granted  on  lease  only  for  periods  of  fourteen  or  twenty- 
one  years.  Previous  to  the  building  regulations  issued  by  Governor 
Macquarie  on  the  18th  August,  1810,  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
regular  admeasurement  of  town  allotments  or  to  the  formation  of 
streets. 

Quit-rents  on  leases  and  grants  of  town  allotments  varied  in  amount 
according  to  the  Governor  at  whose  discretion  they  were  imposed. 
Leases  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  were  subject  to  annual  quit- 
rents  of  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  10s.,  and  20s.  each ;  and  from  1811  to  1814  grants 
of  town  allotments  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  rod  per 
annum;  but  on  the  21st  March,  1814,  the  following  scale  of  quit-rents 
for  town  allotments  was  established  by  Governor  Macquarie  : —  • 


Gradation. 

Leases. 

Grants. 

Sydney. 

other  Towns. 

Sydney. 

Other  Towns. 

Maximum    

£    s.    d. 
2    0    0 
0  10    0 

0    0    2 

£    8.     d, 

10    0 
0  10    0 

0    0    1 

£    8.    d. 
3    0    0 
1     0    0 

0    0    4 

£     8.    d. 
2    0    0 

Minimum    

0    3    4 

Above  20  rods,  per  additional  rod, 
but  not  exceed mg  the  maximum.. 

0    0    3 

The  method  of  disposing  of  Crown  lands,  and  the  scale  of  quit-rents 
chargeable,  suffered  no  alteration  until  the  issue  of  the  Government  and 
General  Order  of  the  5th  November,  1823.  By  this  order  the  terms 
upon  which  lands  could  be  obtained  in  New  South  Wales  were  modified, 
the  annual  quit-rent  being  raised  to  3s.  for  every  20  acres,  payable 
immediately  if  the  lands  had  been  obtained  as  an  additional  grant,  but 
if  otherwise  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  year. 

Though  a  certain  limit  appears  to  have  been  fixed  as  to  the  area  of 
grants,  the  early  Governors  often  overstepped  their  instructions  in  this 
direction.  Governor  Macquarie,  in  particular,  was  deemed  to  have  dis- 
posed of  the  Crown  lands  in  too  liberal  a  fashion,  and  the  result  of  an 
investigation  into  his  administration  led  the  British  Government  to  issue 
to  his  successors  instructions  of  a  more  definite  and  stringent  character 
with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Crown  lands.  r. 

The  instructions  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  introduced  the  principle 
of  alienation  of  lands  by  sale  to  free  settlers  who  arrived  in  the  Colony 
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with  a  certain  amoant  of  available  capital,  and  the  grants  were  made 
on  the  conditions  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land  should  be 
cultivated,  or  improvements  of  corresponding  value  erected  thereon, 
and  a  given  number  of  convicts  maintained  free  of  expense  to  the 
Government.  On  the  8th  November,  1824,  it  was  further  proclaimed 
that  a  grant  of  100  acres  would  be  given  to  any  settler  for  every 
convict  maintained  by  him  free  of  expense  to  the  Government ;  but 
applications  for  grants  under  this  condition  became  so  frequent  that 
the  order  was  rescinded  on  the  16th  March,  1826.  By  a  Government 
and  General  Order,  dated  the  24th  March,  1825,  land  was  allowed  to  be 
sold  by  private  tender  at  a  minimum  price  of  58.  per  acre.  The  order 
notified  that  the  Governor  would  receive  applications  for  the  sale  of 
waste  lands ;  but  no  person  was  permitted  to  purchase  more  than  4,000 
acres,  nor  any  family  more  than  5,000  acres.  The  price  of  unlocated 
Crown  lands  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  or  of  any  of  the  lands  situated 
on  the  west  of  the  Nepean  Kiver,  was  raised  to  a  rate  ranging  from 
7s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  acre.  The  disposal  of  lands  by  sale  did  not,  however, 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  method  of  alienating  town  allotments  and 
country  lands  by  grants  subject  to  the  payment  of  quit  rents. 

The  progress  of  settlement,  and  the  extension  of  the  pastoral  industry 
(which  was  already  taking  place)  rendered  it  necessary  that  some  classi- 
fication of  lands  should  be  made  in  accordance  with  natural  adaptability  to 
the  various  purposes  of  colonization.  On  the  1 8th  May,  1825,  instructions 
were  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  directing  that  the  Colony 
should  be  divided  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  parishes,  and  that  a 
valuation  should  be  made  of  the  lands  throughout  the  territory,  with  a 
view  of  fixing  an  average  price  at  which  all  the  disposable  lands  should 
be  put  up  for  sale.  The  grants  made  thereafter,  within  the  limits  in  which 
settlement  was  allowed,  were  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  quit-rent  of  15s. 
for  every  100  acres,  redeemable  at  twenty  years*  purchase.  Three  Land 
Commissioners  (of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  Surveyor-General, 
was  President)  were  appointed  on  the  10th  January,  1826,  to  give  eff*ect  to 
these  instructions.  The  Commissioners  completed  their  labours  in  about 
three  years,  and  divided  the  territory  into  nineteen  counties,  covering 
some  34,505  square  miles,  or  22,083,200  acres  of  land.  To  cover 
this  period  certain  modifications  were  introduced  ;  the  sale  of  land  was 
suspended,  and  the  quit-rents  charged  on  grants  were  altered  to  a  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 
whilst  on  grants  in  extension  of  previous  grants,  and  on  lands  reserved 
to  settlers  for  their  choice  of  purchase,  a  charge  was  made  at  the  rate 
of  20s.  per  100  acres.  On  the  28th  August,  1828,  the  quit-rent  on 
primary  grants  was  altered  to  an  annual  sum  of  2d.  per  acre,  and  this 
rate  remained  in  force  until  grants  were  abolished  except  for  public 
purposes,  and  the  principle  of  sale  by  public  auction,  in  lieu  of  private 
tender,  was  made  the  sole  means  of  alienating  Crown  lands.  The  Land 
Commission  was  abolished  on  the  6th  May,  1830. 
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Greai;.  difficnlty  has  been  experienced  ia  det^nmning  the  aarea  granted 
and  sold  by  pri\rate  teaider  from  the  first  setliement  to  ihe  year  I83I, 
when  the  system  of  land  alienation  by  auction  sale  was  intradaeed ; 
but  it  has  been  ascertained  from  authentic  sources  that  the  followii^ 
areas  were  disposed  of  as  under :- — 

Acree. 

Area  granted  by  Governors  up  to  1810. .« 177,500 

do  Governor  Macquarie,  18I0-23: 400,000 

Awjagrantedaiidaflldviaai-ffiL    , ^ d»386,250 

Total  „.    3,963,750 

From  this  total,  however,  there  should  be  deducted  57,423  acres  of  land 
granted  in  Van  Diemen's  Land^  reducing  to  3,906,327  acres  the  area 
granted  and  sold  within  the  present  limits  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  system  of  granting  land  upon  the  payment  of  an  annual  quit- 
rent  was  at  all  times  subject  to  many  difficulties,  and  the  collection  of 
these  dues  appears  to  have  been  carried  out  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner. 
These  difficulties  led  the  Government  in  later  years  to  offer  special  induce- 
ments for  the  redemption  of  quit-rents.  On  the  9th  October,  1846,  the 
following  notice  was  proclaimed : — "  All  lands  for  which  twenty  years' 
quit-rent  has  been  paid  shall  be  free  from  further  charge,  and  any 
persons  who  have  paid  more  than  twenty  years  quit-rent  shall  have  the 
difference  refunded  to  them."  On  the  30th  July,  1849,  it  was  further 
notified  that  at  any  time  thenceforward  any  person  might  redeem  his 
future  quit-rent  by  an  equivalent  cash  payment.  Ilnally,  a  Government 
notice  of  the  13th  May,  1851,  directed  that  all  quit-rents  of  a  higher 
annual  rental  than  2s.  for  every  100  acres  would  be  reduced  to  that 
uniform  rate  at  the  expiration  of  the  year  1851 ;  and  also  that  the 
quit-rents  on  allotments  in  country  towns  would  be  reduced  to  one-fourth 
of  the  rate  fixed  in  the  deeds  of  grant,  with  the  power  of  redemption, 
at  twenty  years'  purchase. 

With  regard  to  allotments  in  Sydney  and  other  large  towns,  which 
were  either  granted  or  leased  under  the  regulations  established  by 
Governor  Macquarie,  the  rates  levied  by  him  in  1814  were  first  altered 
by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  as  follow : — 

On  leases  for  twenty-one  years.... ,. 6d.  per  rod. 

On  town  grants 9d,       „ 

A  Grovemment  order,  dated  the  29th  March,  1829,  established  the  fol- 
lowing regulations  : — "  Upon  the  approval  of  applications  for  town  allot- 
ments a  grant  of  the  fee  simple  will  be  given,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  Government  not  to  issue  leases  in  the  future.  The  rates  of  annual 
quit-rents  in  the  several  classes  of  towns  shall  be  as  follow  : — 


1.  Sydney 6d.  persq, 

2.  Seaport  towns  5d. 

3.  Towns  at  the  head  of  navijgable  rivers 4d. 

4.  Inlandtowns 2d. 
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The  said  quiiHrents  shall  be  anredemnable  far  ever,  bat  thay  shall  not 
commence  until  seven  years  after  the  date  oi  a«thori1y  to  take  po88eB8i<my 
except  in  the  towns  of  Parramatta  and  Windsor."  Leases  were,  however, 
re-established  by  a  Government  notice  of  the  25th  August,  1834,  by 
which  allotments  were  allowed  to  be  leased  in  the  ooutry  towns  only, 
with  covenant  to  convert  the  same  into  grants  either  upon  payment  of 
twenty-one  years'  quit-rent  or  upon  erection  of  buildings  to  the  value  of 
£1,000. 


Intboduction  ov  Land  Salss. 

The  alienation  of  land  to  settlers  by  grant  was  abolished  by  Viscount 
Groderich,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Under  the  G<)vemment 
and  General  Order  dated  the  14th  February,  1831,  it  was  notified  that 
no  Crown  lands  were  to  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  public  compe- 
tition, the  minimum  price  being  fixed  at  58.  per  acre.  Settlers  were 
allowed  to  select  within  the  settled  districts  only,  and  the  land  thus 
selected  was  submitted  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
selector  being  generally  the  purchaser.  In  1839  the  upset  price  was 
raised  to  12s.  per  acre,  and  the  practice  was  introduced  of  varying  this 
minimum  according  to  the  presumed  v^alue  of  the  land,  making  it,  as  a 
general  rule,  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  of  the  last  land 
sold  of  the  same  quality,  and  in  the  same  locality.  In  the  Port  Phillip 
district,  land  was  only  brought  to  sale  at  the  discretion  of  ihe  €k)vemor. 

Until  the  year  1841  regulations  for  the  sale  of  land  were  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  State ;  but  on  the  21st  August  of  that  year  additional 
instructions  were  forwarded  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  stating  that  in  future 
it  should  be  competent  for  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  to  revoke  the  order  in  force,  and  to  substitute  regula- 
tions passed  by  the  Colcmial  Government  with  n^fard  to  the  disposal 
of  public  lands. 

Although  grants  had  been  virtually  abolished  in  1831,  a  certain 
quantity  of  land  was  still  being  conveyed  to  settlers  in  virtue  of  pro- 
mises made  by  former  Gk)vemor&  The  following  figures  diow  the  area 
of  land  granted  and  sold  during  the  period  1832-1840  : — 


Year. 

Areagnunted. 

:  Ana  Mid. 

Year. 

Area  granted. 

Ana  sold. 

1832 

acres. 
15,843 

acres. 
20,860 

1837 

acres. 
6,090 

acres. 
370,288 

3838 

14,639 

29,001 

1838 

63,160 

277,466 

1834 

27,861 

91,400 

1839 

16,832 

234,272 

1835 

5,271 

271,947 

1840 

5,243 

105,900 

1836 

16,132 

3811,546 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  sold  in  the  dbtrict  of  Port 
Phillip,  or  the  Southern  District,  in — 

1837 88  acres. 

1838 38,694     „ 

1839 38,347     „ 

1840 83,888     „ 

A  new  division  of  the  territory  had  been  made  under  the  Land 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council  on  the 
21st  June,  1841,  the  Northern  District  including  the  country  around 
Moreton  Bay  ;  the  Middle  District,  the  nineteen  settled  counties ;  and 
the  Southern  District,  the  Port  Phillip  settlement  and  Gippsland. 
In  the  Middle  and  Northern  Districts  the  upset  price  was  main- 
tained at  12s.  per  acre,  but  it  was  raised  to  20s.  per  acre  in  the 
Port  Phillip  District.  These  Regulations  were  again  superseded  by 
an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  regulating 
the  sale  of  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  Crown  in  the  Australian 
Colonies,"  which  came  into  force  on  the  22nd  June,  1842.  Under  this 
Act  the  principle  of  sale  at  auction  was  maintained,  but  the  lands 
applied  for  were  to  be  surveyed  before  being  put  up  at  quarterly 
sale,  the  upset  price  being  fixed  at  20s.  per  acre,  payable  forthwith. 
Blocks  of  unsurveyed  land,  containing  20,000  acres  or  more,  could, 
however,  be  sold  in  one  lot  by  private  contract  at  not  less  than  the 
minimum  price. 

Under  the  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  amending  the  above,  a 
new  classification  of  lands  took  place,  and  the  territory  was  again  divided 
into — first,  settled  districts,  including  the  nineteen  counties,  and  the  lands 
in  the  counties  of  Stanley  and  Port  Phillip  immediately  surrounding  the 
settlements  at  Moreton  Bay  and  Melbourne  respectively  ;  second,  inter- 
mediate districts,  comprising  a  belt  of  land  from  50  to  200  miles  inland 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  settled  districts,  and  in  which  pastoral 
occupation  had  already  spread;  and,  third,  unsettled  districts,  extending 
westward  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Colony.  This  amending  Act  did  not 
affect  the  disposal  of  Crown  lands  by  public  auction  or  private  contract, 
but  it  introduced  a  system  of  leasing  the  lands  for  pastoral  purposes, 
for  various  terms,  in  each  of  the  three  divisions.  During  the  currency  of 
a  lease  the  land  was  saleable  only  to  the  lessee,  and  after  the  expiration 
of  the  term  the  lessee  was  also  allowed  a  pre-emptive  right  over  all  or 
any  part  of  the  land  at  the  upset  price  of  £1  per  acre.  The  legii|lation 
of  1847  remained  in  force  in  New  South  Wales,  as  regards  the  disposal 
of  public  lands  by  auction  sale  at  £1  per  acre,  until  the  year  186L;  and 
in  the  Colonies  of  Victoria  and  Queensland,  which  were  separated  from 
the  mother  Colony  in  1851  and  1859  respectively,  until  repealed  by  Acts 
of  the  local  Parliaments.    The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  land  soli 
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and  granted  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  year  1841  to  1861  inclttsive 
under  the  regulations  above>  described : — 


Year. 

Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

Tear. 

AreaRranted. 

Area  sold. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1841 

18 

31,275 

1852 

57 

25,812 

1842 

15 

5,713 

1853 

612 

65,870 

1843 

7 

4.037 

1854 

2,085 

78,221 

1844 

28 

3,701 

1855 

297 

122.667 

1845 

34 

3,763 

1856 

227 

163,952 

1846 

64 

3,036 

1857 

85 

137,867 

1847 

834 

2,602 

1858 

444 

123,648 

1848 

112 

3,232 

1859 

518 

155,171 

1849 

861 

7,341 

1860 

459 

189,937 

1850 

548 

12,191 

1861 

193 

109,217 

1851 

103 

21,747 

1 

From  1841  to  1851  there  were  also  granted  and  sold  in  the  Port 
PhilHp  District  the  following  areas  : — 


Year. 

Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

Year. 

Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1841 

61,197       1 

1846 

6 

4,578 

1842 

4 

27      ! 

1847 

17 

26.073 

1843 

3 

831      , 

1848 

2 

18,007 

1844 

181 

1849 

46 

28,091 

1845 



3,685      ! 

1850 

108 

40,043 

In  the  District  of  Moreton  Bay  the  following  areas  were  sold  and 
granted  from  its  first  settlement  in  1842  to  its  separation  in  1869  : — 


Year. 

Area  granted. 

Area  sold. 

Year. 

Area  granted. 

ArMkSold. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1842 

2 

11       1 

1851 

6 

2,282 

1843 

16 

360      i 

1862 

105 

739 

1844 

5 

378      t 

1853 

70 

7,805 

1845 

1 

299      1 

1864 

5,175 

1846 

70      i 

1855 

6,285 

1847 

51 

1866 

iiis 

3,802 

1848 

2 

240 

1857 

8 

7,235 

1849 

8 

825 

1858 

9 

14,063 

1860 

4 

249 

1859 

11,620 

Thus,   from  the  foundation  of  the  Colony  to  the  inauguration  of 
the  legislation  of  1861,  public  lands  both  in  the  mother  Colony  and 
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in  ihe  -tenitmes  admmntered  from  %dne j  Iwd  been  ^ispoBed  of  as 
follows : — 


Period. 

JnNew 

South  Wales 

proper. 

In  Van 

Biemen's 

Land. 

In  Fort 

PhUIip  DUh 

trirt. 

InMoretOQ 
Bay  Die- 

trict. 

From  1787  to  1823 

acres. 

520,077 
4,268,760 
1,110,544 

48,119 
899,283 
299,806 

acres. 
57,423 

acres. 

acres. 

From  1824  to  1836 

From  the  first  settlement   in  Port 
Phillip  in  1JW7  tn  lft41  , . .,  

222,214 
121,702 

From  t^  first  settlement  in  Moreton 
Bay  in  1842  to  the  separation  of 
Port  PhilUp  in  1850   

From  1851  to  the  separation  of  More- 
ton  Bay  in  1859   

2,521 
58,398 

During  1860-61   

Total  from  1787  to  1861  inclasire   ... 

7,146,579 

57,423 

343,916 

60,919 

As  regards  the  area  granted  and  sold  in  New  Soni^  Wales  proper, 
under  the  various  systems  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
7,146,579  acres  disposed  of  from  the  first  day  of  the  occupation  of  the 
territory  to  the  end  of  the  year  1861  were  alienated  as  follow  : — 

Acres. 

1.  By  grants  and  sales  by  private  tender  to  close  of  1831 3,906,327 

2.  „       „      in  virtue  of  promises  of  early  .Governors  made  prior  to 

1831,  from  1832-40  inclusive 171,071 

3.  ,,  sales  at  auction,  at  5s.,  78.  6d.,  and  lOs.  per  acre,  from  1832-^ 

inclusive  1,450,508 

4.  „     »,  „        „  128.  and  over  per  acre,  at  Governor's  discre- 

tion, from  1839-41  inclusive    371,447 

5.  „      „  „         ,,  208.  per  acre,  from  1842-46  inclusive 20,250 

6.  „      „  „        and  by  purchases  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights, 

from  1847-61  inclusive 1,219,375 

7.  „   grants  for  public  purposes,  and  for  grants  in  virtue  of  promise  of 

Governor  made  prior  to  tiie  year  1831,  and  grants  in  exchange 

for  lands  resumed  from  1841-61  inclusive 7,601 

Total  alienated  on  3l8t  December,  1861 7,146,579 

In  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  rural  property  in  the  Colony,  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to  the  modes  of  alienation  of  the 
public  lands  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  certain  grants  were  made 
under  special  enactments.  Instructions  issued  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane 
directed  the  Governor  to  reserve  one-seventh  of  the  Crown  lands  in  each 
county  for  the  purpose  of  church  and  school  establishments,  but  these 
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instraotkiDS  do  Bot  Bdesn  to  luive  been  fall j  ounied  oat,  m  tiie  reserva- 
tions did  not  amount  to  anything  Hke  the  proportional  area  specified. 
These  reseryes  were  as  follow  : — ^County  o£  Batburst,  136,157  acres  ; 
Oamikn,  11,428  acres;  Gttmbwland,  28,081  acres;  Cook,  100  acres; 
Boiimm,  29,453  acres ;  Gloucester,  176,091  acres;  Hunter,  2,314  acres ; 
l^ortbnmberland,  15,362  acres ;  Eoxburgh,  1,000  acres ;  and  St. 
YinceoLt,  43,500  acres  ;  making  a  total  area  of  443,486  acres.  These 
lands  inFere  administered  bj  the  Clergy  and  School  Lands  Corporation 
until  the  abolition  of  that  body  by  Order  of  Council  of  the  4th  February, 
1833,  whereupon  all  lands  vested  in  the  sane  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
and  an  agent  was  appointed  to  determine  the  claims  of  purchasers,  to 
-whom  deeds  ef  grant  were  made,  the  said  lancb  being  secured  to  them  by 
a  subsequent  Act  of  Council  dated  the  5th  August,  1834.  Of  the  area 
mentioned  above,  161,182  acres  w^[«  alienated  up  to  the  year  1880, 
when,  by  i^e  Churdi  and  School  Lands  Dedication  Act  of  that  year,  the 
balance  of  282,304  acres  came  under  the  control  of  that  Department 
to  be  administered  for  the  purposes  of  Public  Instruction.  The  unsold 
CSiurch  and  School  Lands  thus  transferred  are  situated  as  follow : — 
In  the  County  of  Gloucester,  172,297  acres;  Bathurst,  83,649  acres  ;  St. 
Vincent,  18,229  acres ;  Cumberland,  3,973  acre6 ;  Duriiam,  3,361  acres ; 
l^ortimmberland,  744  acres  ;  Hunter,  48  acres ;  and  Camden,  3  acres. 

The  Australian  Agricultural  Company  was  incorporated  by  an  Act  of 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  dated  the  21st  June,  1824,  and  a  promise  of  a 
grant  of  1,000,000  acres  made  to  l^iis  Company  was  fulfilled  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Originally  a  grant  containing  1,048,960  acres  was  selected 
in  the  country  surrounding  Port  Stephens,  but  in  1832  the  Company 
was  authorised  to  exchange  a  portion  of  this  grant,  containing  600,000 
acres,  for  two  allotments  situated  on  the  Peel  !^ver  and  on  the 
Liverpool  Plains.  These  three  grants  contain,  according  to  the  latest 
surveys,  the  following  areas  : — 

Port  Stephens  Estate,  county  of  Gloucester 464,640 

Peel  River  Estate,  county  of  Parry    249,600 

Warrah  Estate,  county  of  Buckhmd 313,298 

Total 1,027,538 

In  addition  to  this  large  area  of  land,  the  Company  also  obtained 
&om  the  Crown  the  promise  of  a  lease  of  the  coal-fields  at  Port  Hunter 
(Newcastle)  for  31  years.  This  was,  however,  afterwards  exchanged 
for  a  grant  of  500  acres,  an  area  which  was  increased  in  1828  to  2,000 
acres  of  coal  land,  upon  which  the  Company's  collieries  are  now  situated. 

Occupation  op  Pastoral  Lands. 

The  pastoral  lands  of  New  South  Wales  have  been  occupied  under 
various  systems.  Land  was  held  for  grazing  in  the  early  days  by 
virtue  of  tickets  of  occupation,  which  ceased  to  be  issued  on  the  Ist  May, 
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1827,  after  which  date  persons  holding  such  lands  were  required  to  pay 
a  quit-rent  of  20s.  per  100  acres  per  annum,  and  to  vacate  the  land  on 
six  months*  notice.  The  requirements  of  the  settlers  for  depasturing 
their  increaabg  stock  induced  them  to  occupy  Crown  lands  without  any 
right  except  that  of  first  discovery,  and  as  they  extended  their  opera- 
tions inland  the  Legislature  found  itself  compelled,  on  the  28th  August, 
1833,  to  pass  an  Act  protecting  Crown  lands  from  intrusion  and  trespass, 
and  commissioners  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  State. 

The  discovery  of  new  country  soon  had  the  effect  of  taking  many  of  the 
pioneer  squatters  beyond  the  limits  of  settlement  as  proclaimed  on  the  14th 
October,  1829,  and  without  authority  or  license  large  tracts  of  unlocated 
Grown  lands  were  occupied.  Fresh  regulations,  in  which  severe  penalties 
were  enacted,  were  issued  on  the  29th  July,  1836,  with  the  view  of  restrain- 
ing this  unauthorised  occupation  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Colony.  ,These 
regulations  being  in  many  cases  disregarded,  an  Act  was  passed  on  the 
22nd  March,  1839,  to  further  restrain  this  unauthorised  occupation ;  isind 
to  provide  the  means  for  defraying  the  expense  of  police  and  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Government  to  protect  its  estate  in  the 
border  districts,  a  yearly  assessment  was  levied  upon  stock  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates : — |d.  for  every  sheep;  IJd.  per  head  of  cattle;  and  3d- 
for  every  horse. 

The  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  which  rendered  it  lawful 
for  the  Queen,  by  any  Order  in  Council,  to  make  and  establish  such  regu- 
lations as  should  seem  meet  for  the  sale  and  occupation  of  the  waste- 
lands, was  immediately  followed  by  an  order  introducing  an  entirely 
different  system  in  legislation  for  the  pastoral  occupation  of  lands  in 
New  South  Wales.  Hitherto  the  tenure  had  been  a  yearly  one,  and  the 
fee  was  paid  on  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  the  squatter.  For  this 
system  was  substituted  a  fixity  of  tenure  of  lease,  and  the  license  fee 
was  calculated  upon  the  stock-carrying  capacity  of  the  run.  Under 
the  regulations  issued  in  1847,  the  term  of  the  pastoral  leases  in 
the  unsettled  districts  was.  fixed  at  fourteen  years;  in  the  inter- 
mediate division  this  term  was  reduced  to  eight  years,  and  in  the 
settled  districts  the  yearly  tenure  was  retained.  The  licensing  fee  was 
charged  at  the  rate  of  iilO  for  4,000  sheep,  or  a  proportional  number 
of  cattle — which  was  the  minimum  at  which  the  stock-carrying  capa- 
bilities of  a  run  could  be  assessed — and  £2  10s.  for  every  additional 
1 ,000  sheep,  or  proportionate  number  of  cattle,  which  the  run  waa 
estimated  to  carry.  In  the  settled  districts  lands  were  let  for  pastoral 
purposes  only,  in  sections  of  not  less  than  1  square  mile  in  area,  the 
annual  rental  for  each  section  being  fixed  at  10s.  The  holders  of  alien- 
ated lands  were  permitted  to  depasture  their  stock  upon  Crown  lands 
adjoining  their  holdings  free  of  charge,  this  permission,  however,  consti- 
tuting only  a  commonage  right.  The  Occupation  Act  of  1861,  whichr 
abolished  the  Orders  in  Council,  inaugurated  a  new  system,  Umiting^ 
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the  tenure  of  pastoral  leases  to  five  years  in  the  unsettled  and  inter- 
mediate or  second-class  settled  districts,  and  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
pastoral  leases  open  to  the  operations  of  the  free  selectors.  The  evils 
resulting  from  this  system  1^  Parliament  to  adopt  in  1884,  1889,  and 
finally  in  1895,  the  measures  at  present  in  force,  the  provisions  of  which 
are  described  further  on. 

Robertson's  Lands  Act. 

The  conditions  of  colonization  greatly  altered  under  the  powerful  attrac- 
tion of  the  gold-fields,  and  after  the  first  excitement  of  the  rush  for  gold 
had  died  out  the  question  of  land  settlement  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  an 
entirely  new  spirit,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  class  of  immigrants  of  a  different 
type  from  those  contemplated  by  former  enactments,  the  result  being  the 
passing  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
John  Kobertson.  Before  this  Act  became  law  the  conditions  of  settlement 
rendered  it  difficult  for  men  of  small  means  to  establish  themselves  with 
a  fair  chance  of  success.  The  new  measure  aimed  at  facilitating  the  settle- 
ment of  an  industrial  agricultural  population  side  by  side  with  the  pastoral 
tenants,  and  with  this  view  the  Act  introduced  a  principle  entirely  new 
to  the  land  legislation  of  the  Colony,  namely,  that  of  free  selection,  in 
limited  areas,  before  survey.  To  this  privilege  was  attached  the  condition 
of  bonafde  residence,  and  the  land  was  to  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price,  pay- 
able by  instalments,  or  partly  remaining  at  interest.  The  system  of 
unconditional  sales  was,  however,  continued,  and  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  in  which  the  Act  of  1861  was  in  operation  there  were  sold 
23,470,140  acres  conditionally,  and  15,572,001  acres  by  auction,  improve- 
ment purchase,  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  right,  or  otherwise  without 
conditions,  the  total  area  alienated  being  39,042,141  acres.  In  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  the  land  selected  or  purchased  reverted  to  the- 
State,  so  that  the  absolute  area  sold  or  in  process  of  sale  when  the  Act 
of  1884  came  into  force  amounted  to  only  32,819,023  acres,  beside* 
7,146,579  acres  alienated  prior  to  1861. 

The  Crown  Lands  Acts  op  1884  and  1889. 

The  Act  of  1861  was,  after  many  amendments,  superseded  by  that 
of  1884,  with  the  supplementary  enactment  of  1889.  Though  differ- 
ing widely  from  the  former  Act  m,  many  important  particuls^  these 
measures  maintained  the  principle  of  free  selection  before  survey,  but 
with  one  essential  difference.  Under  the  original  Act  the  whole  area 
of  the  Crown  lands  of  the  Colony  was  thrown  open  to  free  selection, 
and  the  lands  held  under  pastoral  lease  were  not  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  law.  While  maintaining  the  principle  of  selection  before 
survey,  the  aims  of  the  Acts  of  1884  and  1889  were  to  give  fixity  of  tenure 
to  the  pastoral  lessees  and  to  obtain  a  larger  rental  from  the  public  lands, 
at  the  same  time  restricting  the  area  sold  unconditionally.  For  this 
last  purpose  the  holder  of   a  pastoral  lease   under  the  old  Act  was 
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required  to  surrender  one  half  of  his  lease,  which  was  resumed  by  the 
Crown  for  subsequent  alienation,  leasehold  or  reserve ;  the  other  half 
remaining  in  the  leasehold  occupation  of  the  pastoralist  under  fixity  of 
tenure  for  a  term  of  years.     It  was  comput^  on  the  31st  December, 

1884,  when  this  division  was  made,  that  there  were  within  the  Colony 
4,313  leased  runs,  yielding  an  annual  rental  in  round  figures  of  i&268,500, 
and  forming  about  1,600  "  stations,"  estimated  to  contain  the  bulk  of 
the  unalienated  public  estate,  after  allowing  for  reserves,  etc.  That  the 
increase  in  the  revenue  from  pastoral  occupation,  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  alterations  introduced  in  the  land  legislation  by 
the  Act  of  1884,  has  been  realised,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
in  1894  the  total  rental  received  from  the  occupation  of  Crown  lands 
amounted  to  £758,726.  The  Act  of  1884  became  law  on  the  1st  January, 

1885,  and  that  of  1889  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  December  of 
that  year. 

The  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  the  Act  of  1861,  it.  con- 
spicuously failed  to  encourage  bona  fide  settlement ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  the  legislation  of  1884  and  1889  succeeded  where  the  original  Act 
had  failed,  as  the  accumulation  of  land  in  large  estates  continued,  while 
settlement,  properly  so  called,  proceeded  very  slowly.  Expert  opinion 
strongly  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  introducing  entirely  new  principles 
into  the  agrarian  legislation  of  the  Colony,  and  this  has  been  done  in 
the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  which  not  merely  remedies  the  defects 
of  previous  legislation,  but,  while  placing  land  within  easy  reach  of  all, 
seems  to  supply,  by  the  introduction  of  new  systems  of  tenure,  viz., 
homestead  selections  and  settlement  leases,  something  that  was  needed 
to  transform  the  land  speculators  into  settlers  properly  so  called. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  land  legislation,  there  are  three  Land 
Divisions  in  the  Colony,  viz.,  the  Eastern,  the  Central,  and  the  Western. 
These  are  subdivided  into  Land  Districts ;  and  a  Land  Agent,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  receive  applications  for  land  in  accordance  with  certain 
regulations,  resides  in  each  district.  Groups  of  these  districts  are  joined 
together  under  an  administrative  Board,  and  form  what  is  called  a  Local 
Land  Board  District.  The  Land  Board  consists  of  a  chairman  and  one  or 
two  assessors.  An  appeal  to  the  Land  Court  may  be  made  against  a 
decision  of  the  Board.  This  Court  is  composed  of  a  President  and  two 
members  appointed  by  the  Executive,  whose  decisions  in  matters  of 
administration  have  the  force  of  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  but 
whenever  questions  of  law  become  involved,  a  case  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  either  at  the  written  request  of  the  parties 
interested,  or  by  the  Land  Court  acting  of  its  own  accord.  The  judg- 
ments given  on  such  appeals  are  final.  The  conditions  of  alienation  and 
pastoral  occupation  of  Crown  lands  differ  in  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  Colony. 
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The  Eastern  Division  has  an  area  of  60,452,000  acres,  and  includes  a 
broad  belt  of  land  comprised  between  the  sea-coast  and  a  line  nearly 
parallel  thereto.  This  line  starts  from  a  point  midway  between  the 
small  settlements  of  Bonshaw  and  Bengalla  on  the  Dumaresq  Biver,  on 
the  northern  frontier,  and  terminates  at  Howlong  on  the  River  Murray, 
and  thus  embraces  the  coastal  district  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the 
northern  and  southern  tablelands.  In  this  division  lie  all  the  original 
centres  of  settlement,  and  the  markets  of  the  Colony  are  more  readily 
accessible  to  it  than  to  the  other  districts.  In  it,  n^oreover,  is  to  be 
found  scone  of  the  best  agricultural  land  of  the  Colony.  For  tliese 
reasons,  the  conditions  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  the  Crown 
lands  in  the  Eastern  Division  are  more  restricted  than  is  the  case  in  the 
Ceniaral  and  Western  Divisions. 

The  Central  Division  of  the  Colony  embraces  an  area  of  55,460,000 
acres,  extending  from  north  to  south  between  the  western  limit  of  the 
Eastern  Division  and  a  line  starting  from  a  point  on  the  Macintyre  Kiver, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  149th  meridian  of  east  longitude,  and  following 
this  river  and  the  Darling  to  the  junction  of  Mara  Creek ;  thence  along 
that  creek  to  the  Bc^n  River,  and  across  to  the  River  Lachlan,  between 
the  townships  of  Euabalong  and  Condobolin,  along  the  Lachlan  to  Bal- 
ranald,  and  thence  to  the  junction  of  the  Fid  ward  ifiver  with  the  Murray, 
on  the  frontier  of  Victoria.  The  Central  Division  thus  embraces  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Darling  River  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Colony, 
and  portions  of  those  of  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  other 
affluents  of  the  Murray  in  the  south.  The  land  in  this  division  is 
mainly  devoted  to  pastcnral  pursuits;  but  experience  having  proved  that 
agriculture  can  be  successfully  carried  on,  the  area  cultivated  has  con- 
siderably increased.  The  rainfall,  however,  being  less  regular,  and 
the  distance  from  markets  greater  than  in  the  Eastern  Division,  and 
the  land,  moreover,  being  of  inferior  value,  the  legislation  provides  for 
the  selection  of  lai^r  areas  than  in  the  latter  district. 

The  Western  Division  comprises  the  whole  of  the  land  situated  between 
the  western  limit  of  the  Central  Division  and  the  South  Australian  border. 
It  embraces  an  area  of  79,970,000  acres,  watered  by  the  Darling  River 
and  its  tributaries.  This  part  of  New  South  Wales  is  essentially 
devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  Water  conservation  and  irrigation  may 
in  time  counteract  climatic  conditions  and  irregular  rainfall,  and  make 
agriculture  possible  over  this  large  area,  as  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  any  kind  of  crop  ;  but  legislation  in  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  the  lands  of  the  district  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  for 
many  years  to  come  there  will  be  little  inducement  for  agricultural 
settlement. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  various  Acts  forming  the  legislation  now 
in  force,  land  may  be  acquired  as  an  alienation  in  the  following  manner : — 
(l)By  conditional  purchase;  (2)  by  auction  sale;  (3)  by  purchase  in 
virtue  of  improvements;  (4)  by  special  purchase ;  and  (5)  by  exchange. 
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The  most  important  of  these  forms  is  that  of  conditional  purchase. 
The  new  system  of  homestead  selections  is  practically  a  form  of  aliena- 
tion, the  tenure  being  freehold,  subject  to  an  annual  charge  in  perpetuity. 

"With  regard  to  the  leasing  of  Crown  lands,  the  different  forms  of 
occupation  are — (1) Conditional  leases;  (2)  settlement  leases;  (3)  improve- 
ment leases;  (4)  pastoral  leases;  (5)  homestead  leases;  (6)  occupation 
licenses;  (7)  annual  leases;  (8)  scrub  and  inferior  land  leases;  (9)  snow-land 
leases ;  (10)  residential  leases  on  mining  fields ;  and  (11)  mineral  leases. 

Conditional  PurcJiases, — An  ordinary  residential  conditional  purchase 
may  be  obtained  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Land  Divisions,  but  not  in 
the  Western  Division,  by  any  person  of  or  over  the  age  of  1 6  years,  with 
the  usual  legal  qualifications.  Ordinary  Crown  lands  are  open  to  selection 
at  a  price  of  £1  per  acre.  A  deposit  of  2s.  per  acre  and  a  survey  fee, 
according  to  a  fixed  scale,  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  application.  The 
balance,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  payable  in 
thirty  instalments  of  Is.  per  acre,  covering  principal  and  interest,  the 
first  instalment  being  due  at  the  expiration  of  the  third  year.  In  the 
Eastern  Division  the  maximum  area  which  can  be  selected  is  640  acres, 
and  the  minimum  40  acres ;  in  the  Central  Division  the  maximum  is 
2,560  acres.  Every  residential  conditional  purchase  carries  with  it  the 
right  of  taking  up  a  conditional  lease,  which,  however,  cannot  exceed  three 
times  the  area  of  the  conditional  purchase,  and  the  total  area  of  both 
purchase  and  lease  cannot  exceed  1,280  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division 
or  2,560  acres  in  the  Central  Division. 

The  holder  is  required  to  reside  upon  his  selection  for  a  continuous 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  application,  and  residence  must 
commence  within  three  months  after  the  application  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  Local  Land  Board.  "Within  three  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  application  is  confirmed  the  land  must  be  enclosed  with  such  a  fence 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe ;  or,  at  the  selector's  own  option,  substantial 
and  permanent  improvements  may  be  substituted  for  fencing.  Appli- 
cation may  also  be  made  for  the  suspension  of  the  conditions  of  residence 
and  of  fencing  or  improvements  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  ; 
and  the  suspension  of  payment  of  instalments  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
twelve  months  may  be  granted  by  the  Minister. 

Additional  purchases  may  be  made  until  the  maximum  area  is  reached, 
and  each  additional  conditional  purchase  is  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  residence,  but  the  place  of  residence  may  be  on  any  of  the  blocks 
selected,  and  in  certain  cases  the  additional  residence  is  not  insisted  upon. 

At  the  expiration  of  ^\q  and  ten  years  from  the  date  of  application, 
inquiries  are  made  by  the  Land  Board,  and  if  the  conditions  have  been 
satisfactorily  fulfilled  certificates  are  issued.  A  conditional  purchase 
may  be  transferred  after  the  issue  of  the  first  certificate — that  is,  after 
five  years'  residence.  After  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  conformity,  any 
purchase  of  land  of  100  acres  or  more  in  extent  may  be  subdivided,"  the 
balance  paid  on  a  portion,  and  the  deed  obtained  for  that  part. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  amount  payable  as  principal 
and  interest  every  year  on  a  selection  of  40  acres,  the  price  of  which, 
without  interest,  is  X40.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  interest 
payable  is  £24  Is.  3d.,  making  a  total  of  X64  Is.  3d.,  or  XI  12s.  OJd. 
per  acre. 


How  each  payment 
is  applied. 

Amount 

upon  which 

interest 

When  due. 

Payments,  j^^^   ^ 

Balance 
owing. 

,    %forl 
1     year. 

PrincipaL 

I  is  charged. 

1 

£ 

B. 

d. 

£    B.   d. 

£    B.    d. 

£     B. 

d. 

£    s.    d. 

Deposit  of  2b.  per  1 
Instalment  of  Is.  pe 

icre 

4 

0 

0 

4    0    0 

36    0 

0 

r  acre  at  end  of 

3rd  year  ... 

2 

0 

0 

2    0    0 

34    0 

0 

jy 

4th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1**7'  3 

0  12    9 

33    7 

3 

34  *  0*  0 

)f 

5th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     6     9 

0  13    3 

32  14 

0 

33    7    3 

)* 

6th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     6    2 

0  13  10 

32    0 

2 

32  14    0 

}f 

7th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     6    7 

0  14    5 

31    5 

9 

32    0    2 

>) 

8th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     5    0 

0  16    0 

30  10 

9 

31    5    9 

It 

9th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     4    5 

0  15    7 

29  15 

2 

30  10    9 

it 

lOth     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1    3    9 

0  16    3 

28  18  11 

29  15    2 

91 

nth    „    ... 

2 

0 

0 

1    3    2 

0  16  10 

28    2 

1 

28  18  11 

9t 

12th     „     ... 

0 

0 

0 

1    2    6 

0  17    6 

27    4 

7 

28    2     I 

ft 

13th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1     1     9 

0  18    3 

26    6 

4 

27    4    7 

t1 

14th     „     .. 

2 

0 

0 

1     1     0 

0  19    0 

25    7 

4 

26    6    4 

tt 

15th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

1    0    4 

0  19    8 

24    7 

8 

25    7    4 

tt 

16th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  19    6 

1    0    6 

23    7 

2 

24    7    8 

17th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  18    8 

I     I    4 

22    6  10 

23    7    2 

99 

18th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  17    9 

1     2    3 

21    3 

7 

22    5  10 

J) 

19th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  16  11 

1     3    1 

20    0 

6 

21    3    7 

99 

20th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  16    0 

I    4    0 

18  16 

6 

20    0    6 

>> 

2l8t      „      ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  15    0 

1    6    0 

17  11 

6 

18  16    6 

91 

22nd     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  14    0 

I    6    0 

16    6 

6 

17  11    6 

)» 

23rd     ,.     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  13    0 

1     7    0 

14  18 

6 

16    5    6 

9t 

24th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  11  11 

1    8    1 

13  10 

5 

14  18    6 

>> 

25th     ,.     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0  10    9 

19    3 

12    1 

2 

13  10    5 

9* 

26th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0    9    7 

1  10    5 

10  10 

9 

12    1     2 

J* 

27th     „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0    8    5 

1  11    7 

8  19 

2 

10  10    9 

>> 

28th     „     ..., 

2 

0 

0 

0    7    2 

I  12  10 

7    6 

4 

8  19    2 

>) 

29th     „      .. 

2 

0 

0 

0    6  10 

1  14    2 

5  12 

2 

7    6    4 

99 

30th     „     .. 

2 

0 

0 

0    4    6 

1  15    6 

3  16 

8 

5  12    2 

)) 

3l8t      „      ... 

2 

0 

0 

0    3    0 

1  17    0 

I  19 

8 

3  16    8 

>) 

32nd    „     ... 

2 

0 

0 

0    1    7 

1  18    5 

0    1 

3 

1  19    8 

Final  payment. 

, 

0 

1 

3 



0    1     3 

Total 

S4 

1 

3 

24    1    3 

40    0    0 

Non-residential  Conditional  Purchases, — Any  person  of  or  over  the 
age  of  21,  who  has  never  taken  up  an  ordinary  residential  conditional 
purchase,  may  take  up  a  non-residential  conditional  purchase  in  either 
the  Eastern  or  the  Central  Land  Division.  The  maximum  area  is  320 
acres,  and  the  conditions  are  the  same  in  both  divisions.     The  price 
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per  acre,  and  the  amount  of  the  deposit  and  of  the  instabnents,  are 
double  those  fixed  for  an  ordinary  residential  conditional  purchase,  but 
the  scale  of  survey  fees  is  the  same.  This  form  of  selection  does  not 
entitle  the  purchaser  to  hold  a  conditional  leasa  The  land  must  be 
fenced  in  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  confirmation ;  and 
within  five  years  from  that  date  the  holder  must  satisfy  the  Board  that 
permanent  improvements  (not  including  the  boundary  fencing)  have 
been  made  to  the  value  of  £1  per  acre.  If  the  substitution  of  other  im- 
provements in  lieu  of  fencing  be  obtained  in  connection  with  a  non- 
residential conditional  purchase,  the  sum  expended  must  be  at  the  rate 
of  30s.  per  acre.  The  only  addition  which  a  holder  can  make  to  his 
purchase  is  by  increasing  it  to  the  maximimi  area. 

Conditional  Purchases  within  /Special  Areas. — Special  areas  may  be 
reserved  from  the  operations  of  the  ordinary  conditional  purchase  clauses 
of  the  Act,  and  thrown  open  to  selection  under  different  terms  as  to 
payment,  with  or  without  the  condition  of  residence ;  but  in  such 
special  areas  the  price  of  the  land  cannot  be  less  than  £1  10s.  per  acre 
if  the  selector  elect  to  fulfil  the  condition  of  residence,  while  a  non- 
resident purchaser  is  charged  double  that  price.  The  maximum  and 
minimum  areas  that  may  be  selected  within  special  areas  are  always 
specified  in  the  proclamation  throwing  the  lands  open,  but  the  maximum 
cannot  exceed  320  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division,  nor  640  acres  in 
the  Central  and  Western  Divisions.  The  deposit  required  is  also 
stated  in  the  proclamation,  being  generally  one-tenth  of  the  price,  and 
the  instalments  are  one  half  the  amount  of  the  deposit.  The  conditions 
to  be  fulfilled  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  residential  and 
non-residential  conditional  purchases.  Conditional  leases  can  be  taken 
np  within  special  areas  only  in  the  Central  Division,  and  a  conditional 
lease  of  ordinary  Crown  lands  cannot  be  taken  up  by  virtue  of  a 
purchase  within  a  special  area. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  survey  fees  for  conditional  purchases  of 
any  description : — 


Area. 


For  an  Original 

Ckmditional 

Purchase. 


Foran  Additional 

Conditional 

Purchase 

or  Conditional 

Lease. 


For  any  airea  not  exceeding  4  acres 

For  every  additional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 

10  acres    

For  10  acres    

For  every  additional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 

20  acres    

For20  acres    

For  every  additional  acre,  or  fraction  of  an  acre,  up  to 

40  acres 


£  s.  d. 

10  0 

0  3  4 

2  0  0 

0  2  0 

3  0  0 

0  1  0 


£    s.  d. 

0  15  0 

0  2  6 

1  10  0 

0    16 

2  5  0 

0    0  9 
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Area. 


ForaQOrifioftl 
ConditioiMl 
Purchase. 


Foran  Additional 

Conditioiial 

PurohaM 

or  CkHiditional 

Lease. 


For40acre8 

For  every  additional  5  acres,  or  fraction  of  5  acres,  up 

to  80  acres  , 

For  80  acres    

For  every  additional  10  acres,  or  fraction  of  10  acres, 

up  to  320  acres  

For  320  acres 

For  every  additional  15  acres,  or  fraction  of  15  acres, 

up  to  640  acres  

For  640  acres 

For  every  additional  20  acres,  or  fraction  of  20  acres, 

up  to  1,280  acres   

For  1,280  acres    

For  every  additional  40  acres,  or  fraction  of  40  acres, 

up  to  2,560  acres   

For  2,560  acres  ,  


£    s.   d. 
4    0    0 


2    6 
0    0 


£   s.   d. 
3    0    0 

0    1  lOi 
3  15    0 


0    2 
10  15 

0    2 
14  15 


0 
6 

0 
8 

0 
11 


1  lOi 

0  0 

1  lOi 
1    3 

1  lOi 
1     3 


0    2    6 
18  15    0 


0    1  lOi 
14    1    3 


Ati^tion  Sales. — Crown  lands  may  be  submitted  for  sale  by  auction 
in  each  Land  Division,  but  not  more  than  200,000  acres  can  be  thus 
alienated  in  any  one  year.  The  area  of  town  lots  is  limited  to  half- 
an-acre  each,  and  the  upset  price  cannot  be  less  than  £S  per  acre ; 
suburban  lots  cannot  be  sold  in  areas  exceeding  20  acres,  or  at  a  lower 
upset  piice  than  £2  10s.  per  acre ;  country  lots  cannot  ejcceed  640 
acres,  and  the  minimum  upset  price  is  258.  per  acre.  Under  ordinary 
auction  sales  the  payment  must  be  completed  within  three  months,  but 
arrangements  may  be  made  under  a  system  of  deferred  payments,  the 
minimum  prices,  however,  not  being  less  than  those  given  above.  In 
every  case  a  deposit  of  25  per  cent,  must  be  paid,  and  the  payments 
cannot  extend  over  a  longer  period  than  five  years.  Deferred  payments 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

hnproveinent  Purchases, — Persons  who,  by  virtue  of  a  miner's  right 
or  business  license  issued  under  the  Mining  Act,  are  in  authorized 
occupation  of  and  residing  on  land  within  a  proclaimed  gold-field  may, 
in  consideration  of  improvements  made  thereon,  apply  to  the  Local 
Land  Agent  for  permission  to  purchase  the  land  without  competition 
at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Land  Board. 

Special  Furcliaaes. — Reclaimed  lands,  unnecessary  roads,  water  fronl^ 
ages,  land  to  which  no  way  of  access  is  obtainable,  land  insufiicient  in 
area  for  conditional  purchase,  and  other  areas  of  a  similar  nature,  may 
be  sold  to  the  holder  of  the  adjacent  property  without  competition,  and 
in  aU  such  cases  the  price  is  fixed  by  the  Land  Board. 
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Volunteer  Land  Orders. — Any  person  who  was  enrolled  as  a  volunteer 
between  the  years  1868  and  1875,  and  underwent  five  years'  continuous 
training,  is  entitled  to  a  free  grant  of  50  acres  open  for  conditional  pur- 
chase ;  but  this  form  of  alienation  is  now  virtually  extinct,  only  seven 
grants  being  made  in  1893,  and  none  during  1894.  The  orders  are 
transferable. 

Exclumgea, — Under  the  46th  section  of  the  Act  of  1889  provision  is 
made  for  the  surrender  of  land  in  certain  cases  in  exchange  for  land  of 
equal  value,  and  without  any  monetary  consideration. 

Homestead  Selections. — The  acquisition  of  land  in  this  manner  is  a 
feature  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  and  a  distinct  departure  from 
old  forms.  Tracts  of  land  are  surveyed  and  valued,  and  all  particulars 
are  notified  in  the  Government  Gazette  and  a  local  newspaper.  For 
a  period  of  forty  days  after  being  gazetted,  these  areas  remain  open 
for  additional  conditional  purchase  by  holders  residing  on  adjacent  con- 
ditional purchases.  Any  person  of  or  over  16  years  of  age,  and  possess- 
ing the  usual  legal  qualifications,  is  entitled  to  apply  for  a  homestead 
selection.  The  area  that  may  be  selected  is  fixed  according  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  land ;  but  in  no  case  can  it  exceed  1,280  acres,  and 
the  selector  is  bound  to  take  the  block  he  appKes  for  as  it  is  gazetted — 
he  cannot  take  a  portion  only.  The  tenure  is  freehold,  subject  to  rent 
and  residence  in  perpetuity.  At  the  time  of  application  six  months' 
rent  is  required.  The  survey  fee  is  on  the  same  scale  as  that  fixed  for 
conditional  purchases,  one-third  being  payable  on  application,  one-third 
at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  and  one-third  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
Until  the  grant  is  issued  the  rental  is  3d.  in  the  £{ov\\  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  value  of  the  land) ;  after  the  issue  of  the  grant  the  rent  is  6d.  in 
the  Jb  (or  2 J  per  cent.)  The  original  valuation  stands  for  fifteen  years, 
after  which  a  fresh  appraisement  is  made  every  ten  years.  The  only  con- 
dition required  by  the  Crown  by  way  of  improvement  is  the  erection  of 
a  dwelling-house  of  the  value  of  X20,  and  residence  must  commence 
within  three  months  from  the  date  on  which  the  application  is  confirmed. 
The  house  must  be  erected  within  eighteen  months,  and  afterwards 
maintained  in  good  order.  The  obligation  of  perpetual  residence  is  a 
provision  made  to  ensure  the  land  being  used  for  the  purpose  intended, 
and  as  a  guard  against  monopoly ;  nevertheless,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  condition  of  residence  may  be  relaxed.  The  interest  of  a 
holder  is  liable  to  be  forfeited  for  non-fulfilment  of  conditions  or  non- 
payment of  rent.  After  five  years  the  holding  may  be  transferred,  but 
the  condition  as  to  residence  attaches  to  each  successive  transferree. 
Tenant  right  in  improvements  is  given  if  the  selection  is  surrendered  or 
forfeited.  Any  improvements  which  may  be  on  the  land  when  it  is 
selected  must  be  paid  for  at  their  appraised  value  in  four  equal  yearly 
instalments,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 

If  a  number  of  homestead  selectors  desire  to  form  a  village  adjacent 
to  their  holdings,  the  condition  as  to  residence  on  the  holdings  may  be 
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dispensed  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  Governor,  and  residence  in  such 
village  or  settlement  substituted,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed. 

The  homestead  selector  may  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  protecting 
'  his  holding,  so  that  it  cannot  be  sold  under  a  writ  of  execution  or 
taken  from  him  in  the  case  of  insolvency,  but  to  eflfect-  this  protection 
the  selector  must  be  solvent  at  the  time  when  he  applies  for  registration. 
Should  a  holder  be  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  to  abandon 
his  selection,  a  certificate  to  that  effect  may  be  obtained,  qualifying  him 
to  apply  for  another  selection. 

In  the  case  of  persons  desirous  of  making  a  home  on  the  land,  but 
who  for  a  time  are  debarred  by  their  present  calling  or  other  circum- 
stances from  taking  up  their  residence  thereon,  provision  is  made  for 
residence  by  a  deputy,  who  must  be  approved,  however,  by  the  Local 
Liand  Board,  and  the  applicant  must  satisfy  the  Board  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion subsequently  to  reside  on  the  land.  The  following  special  conditions 
are  imposed  in  such  cases  : — (1)  The  full  amount  of  survey  fee  must  be 
paid  at  the  date  of  application ;  (2)  the  rent  chargeable  before  the  issue 
of  the  grant  is  3J  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value ;  (3)  the  value  of  the 
dwelling  erected  must  be  £40 ;  and  (4)  within  three  years  one-tenth 
of  the  area  must  be  in  full  tillage,  and  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years 
this  area  must  be  increased  to  one-fifth. 

Conditional  purchases  may  be  converted  into  homestead  selections, 
the  purchase  money  being  taken  as  the  capital  value,  and  a  rent  of  2^ 
per  cent,  computed  thereon  for  the  first  ten  years. 

The  inducement  offered  to  persons  of  slender  means  by  this  system, 
and  the  advantages  which  the  homestead  selector  has  compared  with 
the  holder  of  a  conditional  purchase,  are  very  apparent.  For  instance, 
the  amount  payable  during  the  first  year  on  a  homestead  selection  of 
640  acres,  valued  at  XI  per  acre,  is  only  £10  13s.  9d.,  while  in  the  case 
of  a  conditional  purchase,  the  same  area  would  entail  an  expenditure 
of  £74  158.  The  improvements  which  have  to  be  effected  under  a  con- 
ditional purchase  are  not  required  on  a  homestead  selection,  and  the  land 
of  the  homestead  selector,  as  has  been  stated,  cannot  be  taken  from  him 
under  any  legal  process.  From  the  eagerness  with  which  the  areas 
already  offered  have  been  taken  up,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  form  of 
acquiring  land  will  be  largely  availed  of. 

Conditional  Leases. — Crown  lands  open  to  ordinary  conditional  pur- 
chase in  the  Eastern  and  Central  Land  Divisions  are  available  for 
conditional  lease  in  connection  with  residential  conditional  purchases, 
excepting  within  special  areas  in  the  Eastern  Division.  The  area  of 
any  conditional  lease  cannot  exceed  three  times  that  of  the  condi- 
tional purchase  or  purchases  in  right  of  which  it  is  applied  for,  and 
cannot  be  less  than  40  acres  ;  nor  can  the  combined  area  of  the  purchase 
and  lease  exceed  1,280  acres  in  the  Eastern  Division,  or  2,560  acres  in 
the  Central  Division.     The  land  applied  for  must  also  adjoin  the  condi- 
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tional  purchase  by  virtue  of  whicli  it  is  granted.  The  lease  has  a  term 
of  twenty-eight  years,  and  pending  appraisement  a  provisienal  reais  of 
2d.  per  acre  is  payable  annually.  The  first  appraisement  made  by  the 
Land  Board  stands  for  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  remaining  period  the 
land  is  subject  to  a  reappiaisement. 

As  conditional  purchases  cannot,  under  existing  legislation,  be  taken,  up 
in  the  Western  Division,  there  can  be  no  conditional  leases  obtainable  there. 
The  conditional  leases  current  in  this  division  were  taken  up  prior  to  1884. 

At  any  time  during  its  currency  a  conditional  lease  or  any  portion 
of  it  may  be  converted  into  an  additional  conditional  purchase,  and  as 
this  right  is  almost  invariably  availed  of,  the  land  held  under  condi- 
tional lease  may  practically  be  considered  as  alienated. 

Settlement  Leases  for  Agriculture  and  Grazing. — ^These  areas,  like 
homestead  selections^  are  specially  set  apart  by  notification  in  die 
Government  Gazette,  The  land  is  measured,  and  each  portion  is  valued 
according  to  its  capabilities  and  situation.  Areas  set  apart  for  agriouU 
tural  purposes  cannot  exceed  1,280  acres,  but  for  grazing  purposes  the 
maximum  is  10,240  acres.  The  teim  of  a  lease  is  twenty-eight  years^ 
and  the  annual  rent  is  1^  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value.  Six  months' 
rent,  together  with  the  prescribed  survey  fee,  must  accompany  the 
application.  The  appraised  value  of  improvements  on  the  land  when 
taken  up,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  may  be  paid  in  three 
equal,  yearly  instalments.  The  conditions  are  continuous  residence 
during  the  term  of  the  letuae,  and  the  enclosing  of  Uie  holding  within 
five  years  from  the  issue  of  the  lease ;  the  lessee  is  also  required  to 
conform  to  any  regulations  made  regarding  noxious  animals  and  the 
clearing  of  scrub,  and  such  other  provisions  as  may  be  deemed  expedient 
in  the  public  interest.  The  lease  cannot  be  assigned  or  sub4et  without 
the  consent  of  the  Minister.  During  the  last  year  of  the  term  t^e 
lessee  may  apply  for  that  part  of  the  lease  on  which  his  residence  stands 
as  a  homestead  selecticm,  the  area  not  to  exceed  1,280  acres. 

The  following  is  the  scale  <rf  survey  fees  for  settlement  leases.  In 
any  case  where  the  cost  of  survey  proves  to  be  less  than  the  scale  rates, 
the  difference  may  be  refunded : — 

£   8.   cL 

Up  to  2,560  acres,  as  for  an  original  conditional  purchase  {see  page  648.) 

For  2,560  acres 18  15    0 

For  every  additional  40,  acres  up  to  3,840  acres,  28.  6d. 

For  3,840  acres 22  15    0 

For  every  addiUonal  40  acres  up  to  5,760  acres,  28. 

For  5,760  acres 27  11    0 

For  every  additional  40  acres  up  to  7,680  acres.  Is.  6d. 

For  7,680  acres 31    3    0 

For  every  additional  40  acres  up  to  10,240  acres,  Ib. 

For  10,240  acres 34    7    0 

ImprovemevU  Leases. — ^This  form  of  lease,  like  settlement  leases  and 
homestead  selections,  is  an  introduction  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  oi  1895. 
The  lands  which  may  be  taken  up  are  comprised  of  scrub  and  inferior 
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land  in  any  divisicm.  They  are  disposed  of  either  by  auction  or  tender, 
and  in  no  case  can  the  area  of  a  lease  exceed  20,480  acres.  The  term 
ci  a  lease  is  twenty-eaght  years;  the  rent  is  the  amount  bid  at  auction 
or  accepted  by  tender,  but  an  upset  price  may  be  fixed,  and  the  Grovemor 
is  not  bound  to  accept  any  tender.  The  provisioDS  made  for  the  im* 
provement  of  the  land  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  the  last  holder  has  tenant-ri^t  in  improvements.  Residence 
on  the  land  is  not  compulsory ;  but  if  the  lessee  resides  thereon  he  may, 
during  the  last  year  of  the  term,  make  implication  to  convert  the  resi- 
dentiai  portion  into  a  homestead  selection ;  but  the  area  cannot  exceed 
640  acres,  and  must  carry  improvem^its  to  the  value  of  £1  per  acre. 

Ptutoral  Letues, — ^The  lar^^st  areas  taken  up  for  pastoral  purposes 
are  held  under  this  form  of  lease.  Under  the  Act  of  1884  the  large 
holdings  of  the  squatters  were  each  divided  into  two  portions,  called 
respectively  the  resumed  area  and  the  leasehold  area.  The  resumed 
area  was  leased  under  occupation  license,  renewable  annually,  but  ibe 
land  remained  open  for  selection  under  conditional  purchase  and  condi- 
ticaial  lease.  The  leasehold  area  was  returned  to  the  lessee,  who  was 
entitled  to  hold  it  for  a  fixed  term  of  years,  varying  in  each  Land  Divi- 
sion. In  the  Eastern  Division  the  pastoral  leases  expired  in  1890,  and 
they  cannot  now  be  renewed,  nor  can  fresh  areas  be  leased.  In  the 
Central  Division  pastoral  leases  terminated  in  1895,  but  in  accordance 
with  the  privil^e  granted  under  the  Act  of  1889,  a  great  number  of  the 
leases  have  been  extended  for  short  periods,  varying  from  one  to  five  years. 
Provision  has,  however,  been  made  in  connection  with  these  renewals  for 
the  wiUidrawal  of  such  portions  as  may  be  required  under  oUier  forms 
of  settlement.  After  due  inquiry  by  the  Land  Board,  the  Minister  can 
authorise  the  divimon  of  the  area  into  two  parts  as  neariy  equal  as  is 
practicable,  and  the  portion  from  which  withdrawals  may  be  made  is 
subsequently  defined.  By  way  of  compensation  for  such  witiidrawals^ 
a  further  extension  of  time  is  given  for  the  remainder  of  the  lease. 

The  pastoral  leases  in  the  Western  Division  were,  under  the  Act  of 
1884,  given  a  currency  of  fifteen  years,  which  was  increased  to  twenty- 
one  years  by  the  Act  of  1889,  and  by  t^e  Grown  Lands  Act  of  1895 
the  term  was  further  extended  to  twenty-eight  years,  calculated  tram 
tbe  commencement  of  the  lease.  The  rent  of  each  lease  varies  with  the 
appraised  value  of  the  land,  and  lessees  have  tenant-right  in  improve- 
ments. The  resumed  area  may  be  amalgamated  with  the  leasehold  area 
in  cases  in  which  the  Local  Land  Board,  after  inquiry,  in  satisfied  thcU) 
such  resumed  area  is  not  required  eaid  is  not  likely  to  be  required  for 
settlement  before  the  expiration  of  the  pastoral  lease.  Withdbrawals  of 
portions  of  the  pastoral  leases  for  settlement  purposes  may  be  made 
in  the  Western  Land  Division  as  in  the  Central;  but  the  maximum 
area  which  can  be  withdrawn  is  limited  to  one-eighth  of  the  leasehold, 
and  the  land  must  not  be  more  than  10  miles  distant  from  the 
boundary  of  a  town  containing  at  least  fifty  inhabitanta 
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Occupation  Licenses, — Land  held  under  occupation  license  consists 
mostly  of  the  resumed  areas  of  pastoral  holdings  divided  by  the  Act  of 
1884,  and  the  expired  leases  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  Divisions. 
Land  withdrawn  from  pastoral  lease  for  settlement,  in  the  Central  and 
Western  Divisions  may  also  be  held  under  occupation  license.  A 
pastoral  lessee  in  the  Central  Division  has  a  preferential  right  to  an 
occupation  license  of  any  area  formerly  held  by  him  under  pastoral  lease, 
and  in  both  the  Central  and  Western  Divisions  this  privilege  extends  to 
land  withdrawn  from  the  existing  lease  for  settlement  purposes.  The 
license  is  annual,  covering  the  calendar  year,  and  the  fee  is  payable  at 
the  time  of  granting  or  renewing  the  license. 

Artesian  Well  Leases,— Holders  of  occupation  licenses  or  annual  leases 
may  take  up  artesian  well  leases.  Only  one  such  area  may  be  leased  out 
of  each  64,000  acres  held  under  occupation  license,  and  not  more  than 
three  areas  out  of  the  same  occupation  license,  the  total  extent  of  an 
artesian  well  lease  being  limited  to  10,240  acres. 

Homestead  Leases. — This  form  of  lease  is  granted  for  the  resumed 
areas  or  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Western  Division  only ;  lands  held  under 
annual  lease  or  occupation  license  are,  therefore,  open  to  homestead 
lease.  The  minimum  area  obtainable  is  2,560  acres,  and  the  maximum, 
10,240  acres.  If  the  maximum  area  is  not  taken  up  in  the  first 
instance,  additions  may  be  made  until  that  area  is  reached,  but  these 
additions  may  not  consist  of  less  than  2,560  acres,  except  in  certain 
cases,  when  the  minimum  additional  area  may  be  640  acres.  Addi- 
tional leases  terminate  on  the  same  date  as  the  original  lease,  and  have 
consequently  a  shorter  term.  The  term  of  lease  is  twenty-eight  years, 
and  the  rent  is  appraised  every  seven  years.  A  deposit  of  Id.  per  acre, 
with  ^10  on  account  of  survey  fee,  is  required  on  making  the  application. 
Within  sixty  days  from  the  date  on  which  the  lease  is  gazetted  the 
balance  of  the  cost  of  survey  is  due  ;  and  the  rental  is  payable  annually 
in  advance.  Continuous  residence  for  six  months  in  each  year  for  the 
first  five  years  is  required.  Residence  must  commence  within  ninety 
days  from  the  approval  of  the  lease;  but  the  lessee  may,  at  his  own  risk, 
enter  into  occupation  immediately  after  making  application.  The  date  of 
commencing  the  six  months'  residence  in  any  year  must  be  previously 
notified  to  the  Local  Land  Board.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  must  be 
enclosed  witliin  two  years  from  approval  of  the  lease  with  such  a  fence 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe;  upon  satisfactory  cause  being  shown, 
however,  a  suspension  of  the  conditions  as  to  residence  and  fencing  may 
be  obtained,  and  an  extension  of  time  granted.  The  Local  Board  is 
empowered  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  conditions  have  been 
adhered  to  by  the  lessee,  and  the  lease  is  liable  to  forfeiture  in  the 
event  of  their  non-fulfilment.  Arrangements  for  the  sub-letting  of  home- 
stead leases  are  required  to  be  in  writing ,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the 
document  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Local  Land  Board,  any  disregard 
of  this  regulation  being  taken  as  evidence  that  the  lease  is  not  held 
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in  good  faith.  After  the  conditions  as  to  residence  are  fulfilled  the  lease 
is  transferable.  The  portion  of  the  lease  on  which  the  lessee  has  his 
dwelling  may,  during  the  last  year  of  the  term,  be  applied  for  as  a 
homestead  selection. 

Anrnuil  LecLsea. — Crown  lands  which  are  not  held  under  other  forms 
of  lease,  and  are  not  exempt  from  lease,  may  be  let  on  annual  lease  in 
any  Land  Division  by  auction  or  tender,  or  upon  application,  in  areas 
not  exceeding  1,920  acres  ;  and  lands  reserved  from  sale  are  not  with- 
held from  annual  lease.  The  minimum  rental  cannot  be  less  than  X2 
for  every  640  acres  or  lesser  area.  An  original  lease  dates  from*  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  its  notification  in  the  Gazette,  or  if 
the  land  has  been  leased  at  auction,  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  date  of  sale  ;  but  the  first  year  expires  on  the  31st  December,  rent 
being  charged  only  for  the  number  of  months  during  which  the  lease- 
hold has  been  occupied,  so  that  all  renewals  of  leases  cover  the 
calendar  year.  Improved  lands  let  on  annual  lease  are  subject  to  an 
additional  rent  for  the  use  of  improvements,  and  where  the  improve- 
ments do  not  belong  to  the  Crown  an  agreement  has  to  be  come  to  by 
the  parties  concerned,  failing  which  an  appraisement  is  made  by  the 
Land  Board.  The  improvements  must  be  of  a  fixed  and  substantial 
character  and  necessary  for  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  before 
valuation  the  owner  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  Board,  take  away 
such  as  are  of  a  removable  nature. 

Scrub  Leases, — Lands,  whether  vacant  or  otherwise,  wholly  or  partly 
covered  with  scrub  or  noxious  undergrowth  may,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Local  Land  Board  in  any  district,  be  declared  scrub  lands> 
and  after  notification  in  the  Government  Gazette^  may  be  leased  by 
auction  or  tender,  or  upon  application,  for  such  periods,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty-one  years,  as  the  Minister  may  deem  expedient.  Under  the 
Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  however,  the  leases  of  scrub  and  inferior 
lands  may,  upon  application,  be  extended  by  the  Grovemor  to  twenty- 
eight  years,  the  term  allowed  for  improvement  leases.  Until  they  are 
leased  in  this  form,  scrub  lands  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  any  le^se  or 
license  under  which  they  may  be  held  ;  and  if  the  lands  form  part  of  a 
homestead  or  a  pastoral  lease,  the  scrub  lease  can  only  be  granted  to 
the  homestead  or  the  pastoral  lessee ;  but  a  homestead  or  a  pastoral 
lessee  cannot  take  up  a  scrub  lease  outside  his  own  holding,  and  the 
term  of  his  scrub  lease  expires  with  that  of  his  homestead  or  pastoral 
lease.  During  the  whole  currency  of  a  scrub  lease,  the  land  cannot  be 
made  available  for  purchase  or  other  form  of  lease.  The  conditions 
are  that  the  holder  shall  take  such  steps  for  the  destruction  of  the  scrub 
and  noxious  growth  as  the  Board  may  direct,  and  shall  afterwards  keep 
the  land  free  from  such  growth.  These  operations  must  be  commenced 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  and  in  case  of  non- 
fulfilment  of  conditions  or  non-payment  of  rent  the  lease  is  liable  to  be 
cancelled  and  all  improvements  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
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Leasees  tyf  Infefrior  Lands. — Vacant  lands  of  an  inferior  (diaracter  or 
in  isolated  positions,  and  which  have  not  been  held  under  any  form 
of  tenure  or  have  been  abandoned,  may  be  offered  for  lease  by  notifica- 
tion in  the  Government  Gazette,  Within  thirty  days  after  this  notice 
has  been  given  the  land  may  be  leased  by  auction  or  by  tender,  subject 
to  the  conditions  specified  in  the  Gazette,  the  upset  rental  being  fixed  by 
the  Minister  on  the  report  of  the  Local  Land  Board.  A  lease  of  any 
such  land  which  has  been  put  up  at  auction  may  upon  application  be 
obtained  at  the  upset  rental.  The  term  of  lease  is  twenty  years  or 
under ;  but  the  Governor  has  power,  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of 
1895,  to  extend  the  time  to  twenty-eight  years. 

Snow4and  Leases, — Vacant  lands,  or  lands  held  under  annual  lease 
or  occupation  license,  which  are  usually  covered  with  snow  during  a 
part  of  each  year  and  ^.re  unfit  for  continuous  use  or  occupation,  may, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Land  Board,  be  submitted  by  the 
Minister  for  lease  by  auction.  The  minimum  area  which  can  be  thus 
leased  is  1,280  acres,  and  the  maximum  area,  10,240  acres.  The  first 
year's  rent,  together  with  the  survey  fee,  is  due  at  the  time  of  sale. 
The  period  of  lease  is  seven  years ;  but  on  application  not  later  than 
twelve  months  before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  an  extension  of  three 
years  may  be  granted,  subject  to  re-appraisement  of  rental,  notice 
of  which  is  given  twelve  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 
No  person  can  hold  more  than  two  areas  under  snow-land  lease. 

Residential  leases  on  Gold  and  Mineral  Fields, — Any  holder  of  a 
miner's  right  or  mineral  license  is  entitled  to  apply  for  a  residential  lease 
of  vacant  lands  not  exceeding  20  acres  in  extent,  within  any  proclaimed 
gold  or  mineral  field.  Applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit 
of  XI,  the  prescribed  survey  fee,  and  a  provisional  rent  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  per  acre  or  part  of  an  acre.  The  lease  may  be  granted  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  and  is  held  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  : — The  lessee  must,  during  the  whole  currency  of  the  lease, 
hold  a  miner's  right  or  mineral  license.  He  must  make  the  leasehold 
his  usual  and  only  home,  and  residence  must  commence  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  notification  of  the  lease.  Within  twelve 
months  he  must,  if  such  improvements  are  not  already  existing,  erect 
such  buildings  and  fences  as  are  required  for  the  actual  residence  upon 
and  the  beneficial  use  of  the  land.  Any  portion  of  the  land  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Minister  is  required  for  mining  or  public  purposes,  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  lease.  Any  duly  authorised  person  may  enter 
on  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  work  or  winning  gold  or 
other  mineral,  and  the  residential  lease  confers  on  the  holder  no  right 
to  do  this  himself — he  must  procure  the  necessary  authority  before  he 
may  do  so.  Other  conditions  which  may  be  imposed  are  specified  in 
the  notification.  On  the  expiration  or  withdrawal  of  the  lease  the 
lessee  has  tenant-right  in  improvements. 
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Cost  of  Administration. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  the 
Lands  Department  during  the  period  1885-94,  covering  the  operations 
of  the  Lands  Acts  of  1884  and  1889  :— 


Year 

Cost  of  Survey 

Expenditure  for 
General, 

TbtalCort 
of 

of  Lands. 

Spedal  Serrices. 

Administration. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

316,367 

174,668 

489,925 

1886 

378,065 

172,167 

560,258 

1887 

299,370 

180,011 

479,381 

1888 

248,661 

205,747 

454,408 

1889 

223,059 

243,378 

466,437 

1890 

224,096 

174,284 

398,380 

1891 

232,672 

170,495 

403,167 

1892 

209,735 

200,859 

410,594 

1893 

180,325 

181,135 

361,460 

1894 

155,184 

163,146 

318,329 

Progress  op  Alienation. 

The  growth  of  land  alienation  under  the  legislation  of  1861  and  its 
subsequent  amendments,  and  the  operations  of  the  settlers  under  the 
Acts  of  1884  and  1889,  in  the  matter  of  unconditional  settlement,  are 
summarised*  below : — 


Mode  of  Alienation. 

Lots. 

Area. 

Sales  by  auction — 

Town 

No. 
33,769 
13,265 

acres. 

16,197 

65,807 

9,191,353 

Snbnrbftn .............  x ...  x .  x . 

Country    

Total  sales  by  auction  

Selection  after  auction  

61,324 

108,358 

15,750 
24,173 
2,114 
965 
203 
243 
555 

9,273,357 
1,716,976 

Sales  by  virtue  of  improvements 

2,785,997 

„    by  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights 

„    of  unnecessary  roads    

560,825 

7,447 

,,    of  water  reservations   

647 

„    by  special  appraisements 

1,968 

Grand  total  of  unconditional  ndei... 

937 

162,861 

14,348,164 
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As  regards  conditional  sales,  the  following  were  applied  for  under  the 
various  Acts  since  the  date  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861  : — 

Selections  applied  for. 


Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861—  No.  Acres. 

To  May  24,  1880  136,402    ...     14,982,120 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1880 — 

No.  Acres. 

1880  (from  May  25) 4,927  ...  694,951 

1881 14,220  ...  2,329,202 

1882 14,606  ...  2,392,218 

1883 10,674  ...  1,617,712 

1884 10,657  ...  1,453,937 


Total   55,084    ...      8,488,020 


Total  to  December  31,  1884  191,486     ...    23,470,140 

Under  the  Crown  Lands  Acts  of  1884  and  1889— 

No.  Acres. 

1885 5,377  ...  1,165,351 

1886 6,080  ...       963,197 

1887 4,769  ...       793,004 

1888 5,364  ...       865,199 

1889 6,205  ...        903,160 

1890 8,526  ...  1,713,677 

1891 6,153  ...  1,303,094 

1892 4,396  ...       816,399 

1893 3,393  ...       533,805 

1894 2,617  ...        414,355 


Total 52,880    ...      9,471,141 


Grand  total  to  December-31,  1894    244,366     ...     32,941,281 

The  number  of  selections  cancelled,  forfeited,  lapsed,  and  declared 
void,  together  with  the  balance  of  such  voidances,  etc.,  and  that  of 
increased  over  decreased  areas,  amounted  to  74,767  conditional  pur- 
chases, covering  10,154,362  acres,  thus  reducing  to  169,599  lots  and 
22,786,919  acres  the  number  and  area  of  selections  which  remained  in 
existence  at  the  close  of  the  year  1894.  Deeds  have  now  issued  upon 
21,634  completed  purchases,  covering  2,470,314  acres,  so  that  the 
number  of  purchases  still  standing  good,  but  upon  which  the  conditions 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  is  147,965,  covering  an  area  of  20,316,605  acres. 
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In  addition  to  the  alienation  of  land  by  coiiditional  and  unconditional 
sales,  the  following  were  granted  under  the  Volunteer  Land  Regulations 
of  1867 :— 


Year. 

Area  of  Volunteer  I^nd 
Orders  grranted.         i 

Year. 

Area  of  Volunteer  Land 
Orders  granted. 

1871 

acres. 
6,049 

1884 

acres. 
4,500 

1872 

7,317 

1886 

1,936 

1873 

2,880 

1886 

740 

1874 

7,756 

1887 

1,797 

1876 

14,498 

1888 

1,433 

1876 

18,758 

1889 

783 

1877 

14,079 

1890 

882 

1878 

13,022 

1891 

1,100 

1879 

26,506 

1892 

590 

1880 

18,886 

1893 

350 

1881 

13,876 

1894 

Nil. 

1882 

5,649 

1883 

4,368             j 

Total 

167,745 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  of  land  granted  for  general  and 
religious  purposes  from  1862  to  1894  :— 


Year. 

Area  of  Grants. 

Year. 

Area  of  Grants. 

Year. 

Area  of  Grants. 

1862 

acres. 
.857 

1874 

acres. 
6,626 

1886 

acres. 
11,100 

1863 

808 

1875 

673 

1887 

5,377 

1864 

301 

1876 

5,557 

1888 

3,310 

1865 

2,855 

1877 

2,899 

1889 

1,902 

1866 

12,288 

1878 

1,811 

1890 

1,566 

1867 
1868 

13,935 
11,310 

1879 
1880 

21,762 
20,637 

1891 
1892 

916 
8,736 

1869 

3,672 

1881 

7,113 

1893 

5,833 

1870 

11,970 

1882 

1,969 

1894 

41,678 

1871 
1872 

4,319 
1,969 

1883 
1884 

2,535 
6,626 

Total 

225,925 

1873 

2,535 

1885 

481 

1 
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The  operations  of  the  if^riooft  OrdacB^  iUg«kti0B8,  «&d  Acts  of  Gowicil 
aad  o£  Parlkment  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Colony,  have  given  the  following  results : — 

Acres. 
Area  granted  and  aold  hy  private  tender  and  public  anetuMi  at  prices 

ranging  from  Ss.  to  2&.  per  acre,  prior  to  tlie  year  1862 7,146,579 

Area  unconditionally  sold,  1862-1894  inclusive ^ 14,348,154 

Area  conditionally  sold,  for  which  deeds  have  issued,  1862-94  inclusive       2, 470,314 
Area  granted  under  Volunteer  Land  Begulationa  of  1867  to  31st 

December,  18W 167,745 

Area  granted  for  public  purposes,  1862-94 225,925 

Total  area  covered  by  deeds  24,358,717 

Area  in  process  of  alienation  under  system  of  deferred  payments 

standing  good  on  31st  December,  1894 20,316,605 

Total  alienated  or  in  process  of  aUeiiation 44,675,322 

It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  separate  the  area  alienated  by 
grant  from  that  sold  by  private  tender,  as  the  records  of  early  years 
are  incomplete  upon  thLs  pmnt. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  paid  for  lands  purchased 
from  the  State  from  the  year  1821  to  the  end  of  1894  : — 


Period. 

Amotut  received. 

1821-1861  

£ 
3,785,002 
2,359^ 

1862-1871  

1872-1881  

1882-1891  

17,015,358 
13,917,457 

1892-1894  

3,823,437 

Total  received... 
Tjess  refunds    r 

40,900,802 
1,377,415 

Net  amount  received  ...£ 

39,523,387 

This  includes  <£1 8, 327,081  paid  on  account  of  conditional  purchases. 
The  amount  outstanding  on  conditional  purchases  at  the  end  of  1894 
was  £13,608,038,  making  the  total  amount  paid  and  owing  on  all  lands 
sold  £53,131,425. 

The  area  leased  to  pastoral  tenants  and  others  at  the  end  of  1894 
comprised  1 25,587,540  acres  (including  leases  to  miners  under  the  Mining 
Act)  and  was  subdivided  as  follows : — 

AOTM. 

Pastoral  Leases  57,597,391 

Occupation  Licenses 38,904,516 

Conditional  Leases 12,870,191 

Homestead  Leases 9,860,013 

Annual  Leases    5,428,083 

Other  Leases  841,228 

Leases  under  the  Mining  Act 86,118 

..« 125,587,540 
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Tile  total  availabU  area  of  the  Oolonj  k  195,882,150  aereis  and 
deducting  tke  area  eold,  44,675,322  acres,  and  the  area  leased, 
125,587,540  acres,  making  a  total  of  170,262,862  acres,  there  remaiaed 
a  balance  of  25,619,288  acres,  representing  itie  area  of  country  neither 
alienated  nor  leased,  including  roads,  unoccupied  reserves,  and  land 
unsuitable  for  settlement 

Area  Available  for  Settlement. 

Attention  has  of  late  again  been  directed  to  the  question  of  land 
legislation,  as  it  was  rightly  contended  that  the  Lands  Acts  of  1884 
and  1889  had  failed  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  enormous  landed 
estates  in  the  hands  of  a  very  limited  number  of  proprietors,  backed 
up  by  the  great  financial  institutions  of  the  country.  Although  it  may 
be  said  in  defence  of  the  policy  pursited  by  this  class  of  lioidowners 
that  m  many  cases  it  was  forced  upon  thmn  by  the  defective  nature 
of  legislation,  which  failed  to  discriminate  between  the  very  different 
interests  of  the  pastoralists  and  the  agricultural  settlers,  it  must  have 
hemi  nevertheless  patent  to  everybody  that  the  rate  at  which  these 
immense  alienations  ef  the  public  estate  were  being  carried  on 
thrsatened  in  a  very  riiort  period  of  time  to  plaoe  formidable  diffi- 
culties in  the  path  of  healthy  aettlement.  The  Acts  mentioned  have 
now,  however,  been  superseded  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1895,  which 
came  into  operation  on  the  1st  June.  As  has  already  been  shown,  many 
radical  chains  in  land  legislation  have  been  effiscted  by  this  Act ;  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  immediate  remedial  action  can  only 
be  taken  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  Crown  lands  which 
has  not  yet  been  alienated,  or  leased  to  Crown  tenants  for  a  definite 
period  of  years.  Leases  granted  under  certain  conditions,  such  as 
those  attached  to  conditional  leases,  which  carry  with  them  the  right 
of  purchase  at  any  time  during  their  currency,  may  be  considered  to  be 
in  effect  a  form  of  alienation,  as  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
these  areas  is  ever  likely  to  return  to  the  public  estate.  Lands  under 
homestead  lease  in  the  Western  Division,  scrub  lands,  snow-covered 
areas,  and  inferior  lands  leased  for  long  periods  of  fixed  tenure,  as  well 
as  pastoral  leases  renewable  for  long  terms,  form  another  category  of 
lands  upon  which  past  legislation  lays  a  prescriptive  claim.  The  area 
which  can  be  beneficially  affected  by  the  Act  of  1895  is,  therefore, 
limited  to  the  area  which  is  unalienated,  or  for  which  contracts  have 
not  been  ent^:^  into,  further  reduced  by  the  excision  of  reserves  for 
public  purposes,  for  goldfields  and  other  forms  of  mining  enterprise,  and 
for  railways  and  other  purposes.  At  the  close  of  1894  there  were 
24,358,717  acres  absolutely  alienated^  for  which  deeds  had  issued  ; 
20,316,605  acres  conditionally  sold,  the  conditions  of  purchase  not  being 
complete :  and  12,870,191  acres  leased  with  the  right  to  purchase;  in 
all,  57,545,513  acres  which  had  been  placed  entirely  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  Act  of  1895  or  future  legislation. 
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The  areas  under  long  contracts  of  lease,  in  some  cases  with  right  of 
renewal,  which  no  legislation  can  affect  until  the  expiration  of  the  fixed 
period  of  their  tenure,  are  given  below  : — 

Acres. 

Homestead  Leases  for  28  years  9,860,013 

Scrub  Leases  for  21  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further 

period  of  7  years   177,104 

Snow  Leases  for  7  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  a  further 

period  of  3  years   107,890 

Leases  of  inferior  lands,  etc.,  for  20  years,  with  right  of  re- 
newal for  a  further  period  of  8  years 542,845 

Pastoral  Leases  in  Western  Division  for  28  years 38,980,499 

MiningLeases    86,118 

Total 49,754,469 

The  entire  area  affected  by  existing  contracts  amounts,  therefore,  to 
107,299,982  acres,  and  these  figures  show  how  greatly  the  extent  of 
territory  to  which  new  legislation  is  immediately  applicable  has  diminished. 
Of  the  balance,  amounting  to  88,682,168  acres,  a  large  portion  comprises 
reserves  of  various  kinds ;  and  if  allowance  be  made  for  mountainous 
and  other  sterile  lands,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  area  suitable 
for  occupation  which  the  State  has  to  offer  intending  settlers  is  somewhere 
about  63,000,000  acres.  A  further  reduction  must  be  made  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  area  available  for  immediate  occupation,  as  in  the  Central 
Division  a  very  large  area  has  been  renewed  for  various  short  periods  in 
accordance  with  the  privilege  granted  under  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of 
1884.  Leases  of  the  following  areas  will  expire  and  become  available 
for  settlement  during  the  years  mentioned  : — 

Tear.  Acres.  Tear.  Acres. 

1895  3,767,145  1900  10,444,633 

1896  516,644  1901  46,053 

1897  1,226,315  

1898  1,338,559  Total 18,555,501 

1899  1,216,162 

Including  the  area  which  will  fall  in  during  1895  (3,767,145  acres),  the 
total  extent  of  country  open  to  the  immediate  influence  of  recent  legisla- 
tion is  limited,  therefore,  to  but  little  more  than  48,000,000  acres. 
From  a  careful  computation  the  area  estimated  to  be  immediately 
available  would  appear  to  be  distributed  in  the  following  proportions 
within  the  three  great  divisions  of  New  South  Wales  : — 

Acres. 

Eastern  Division    12,294,757 

Central        „  11,547,424 

Western      „  24,318,954 

Under  present  conditions  the  Western  Division  is  not  suitable  for 
agricultural  settlement,  and  the  area,  therefore,  left  open  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  small  settler  combining  agriculture  with  pastoral  pursuits 
does  not  exceed  24,000,000  acres,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  territory  of 
New  South  Wales. 
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The  progress  of  alienation  and  conditional  settlement  by  purchase  and 
lease  at  various  periods  from  1861  to  1884,  and  annually  since  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


At  end  of  year. 

Aroa  AUenated  for  which 
deeds  have  issued. 

AreaCoDditionaUy 

Purchased,  standing  good 

on  Slst  December. 

Area  ConditionaUj 
Leased  on  Slst  December. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

1861 

7,146,579 

1871 

8,630,604 

2,280,000 
12,875,392 
16.158.588 

1881 

22,406,746 

1884 

22,779.733 

1885 

22,872,366 

16,554,900 

1,900,800 

1886 

22,991,208 

16.945,579 

3,955,200 

1887 

23,106,700 

17,262,567 

4,802,560 

1888 

23,259,048 

17,499,655 

6,121,600 

1889 

23,442,013 

17,920,002 

6,928,804 

1890 

23,615,720 

19,048,085 

9,903,949 

1891 

23,775,410 

19,805,892 

11,234,131 

1892 

23,937,392 

20,115,467 

14,370.803 

1893 

24,138,576 

20,214,361 

12,707,423 

1894 

24,358,717 

20,316,605 

12,870,191 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  land  held  under  conditional  lease  is 
virtually  alienated,  seeing  that  the  holder  has  the  right  of  converting 
his  lease  into  a  freehold  at  any  time  during  its  currency. 

Effects  of  Land  Legislation. 

The  lands  specially  referred  to  in  the  following  examination  are  those 
included  in  rural  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  from  which  the  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  production  of  the  country  is  obtained,  municipal 
areas  being  dealt  with  separately  as  regards  extent  and  revenue  in 
another  part  of  this  volume.  In  the  preceding  pages  an  account  has 
been  given  of  the  old  methods  of  land  alienation,  and  of  the  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  now  regulate  the  division  of  the  public  estate 
among  the  settlers  ;  the  object  of  the  examination  which  follows  is  to 
show  what  have  been  the  effects  of  past  and  present  legislation  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  territory. 

When  the  agitation  which  culminated  in  the  framing  of  the  Crown 
Lands  Act  of  1861  was  in  progress,  it  was  contended  that  the  Orders- 
in-Council  then  in  force  favoured  the  occupation  of  the  country  lands 
by  the  wealthier  classes,  and  the  principles  of  free  selection  before 
survey  and  of  deferred  payments  were  introduced  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  an  agricultural 
population  side  by  side  with  the  great  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown. 
The  statistical  records  for  the  year  1861  show  that  at  the  close  of  that 
year,  and  just  before  the  new  legislation  had  come  into  force,  there 
were  already  21,175  holders  of  rural  lands,  of  whom  17,654  were  located 
in  the  old  settled  districts,  comprising  twenty  counties,  grouped  around 
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threa  pricipal  o  entre» — the  metropolis  and  the  county  of  Ciunberland, 
the  Hunter  River  Valley,  and  that  portion  of  the  central  tableland  of 
which  Goulburn,  Bal^urst,  and  Mudgee  were  the  first  towns ;  while  the 
remaining  3,521  settlers  were  scattered  over  the  pastoral  districts.  The 
figures  showing  the  lurea  held  by  these  settlers  do  not  discriminate 
between  the  land  alienated  and  that  occupied  under  lease  from  the 
Crown ;  but  they  show  that  in  the  old  settled  districts  there  were 
some  254,347  acres  under  cultivation — or  an  average  of  14  acres  per 
holding — and  8,522,420  acres  used  for  stock;  whilst  in  the  pastoral 
districts  43,228  acres  were  cultivated,  and  54,716,463  acres  were 
occupied  for  grazing ;  so  that  at  that  time  63,536,458  acres,  repre- 
senting abeut  one-l£ird  of  the  territory  of  the  Ccdony,  were  ahraady  in 
the  oo(^paftion  of  the  settlers. 

In  addition  to  the  clauses  inserted  in  the  Act  of  1861  in  the  interests 
of  colonists  of  small  means,  certain  provisions  were  retained  which 
secured  the  interests  accrued  to  the  pastoralists  under  former  legigdation, 
of  which  they  availed  thems^ves  to  the  utmost.  By  means  of  auction 
sales  of  country  lands  at  the  upset  price  of  20s.  per  acre,  of  uncon- 
ditional selections  of  lots  not  bid  for  at  auction,  of  purchases  made  in 
virtue  of  improvements,  and  of  the  right  of  pre-emption  to  certain  lands 
under  the  old  Acts  of  Council,  the  accumulation  of  immense  estates 
was  greatly  facilitated.  The  sales  of  lands  subject  to  conditions  of 
residence  and  improvements,  though  ostensibly  made  to  foster  the 
settlement  of  a  numerous  class  of  small  farmers,  were  also  availed  of  in 
the  interests  of  station  owners,  to  whom  the  purchases  were  transferred 
in  great  numbers  immediate^  upon  completion  oi  the  conditions  of 
residence  and  improvements  required  under  the  Act.  The  evils  resulting 
from  the  antagonistic  interests  of  these  two  classes  of  settlers  were 
partly  checked  by  the  amended  law  of  1884,  which  put  a  st<^  to  the 
wholesale  alienation  of  land  by  auction,  unconditional  selection  after 
auction,  aini  sales  in  virtue  of  pre-emptive  rights.  The  clause  relating 
to  improvement  purchases  was  also  modified,  and  made  to  ^ply  only  to 
small  areas  in  gold-fidds  which  might  be  purchased  by  resident  miners  in 
virtue  of  certain  improvCToents ;  and  the  area  offered  at  auction  sales 
was  restricted  to  a  maximum  of  200,000  acres  yearly ;  but  conditional 
settlement  was  favoured  by  permitting  the  maximum  area  allowed  to  be 
taken  up  by  free  selectors  to  be  considerably  increased,  the  conditicms 
of  residence  b^ng  increased  to  five  years  instead  of  three,  aiid  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  fencing  and  improv^nents  rendered  more 
Btrmgefot, 

These  regulations,  however,  did  not,  in  any  sense,  fulfil  the  expectation 
of  the  legi^tors  in  regard  to  settling  a  yeomanry  upon  the  soil,  as  the 
figures  rdbting  to  traimers  of  conditional  purchases  published  further  on 
will  show  that  when  oth^r  means  of  increasing  the  area  of  individoal 
estates  failed,  the  traffic  in  transfers  of  conditionally-purclmsed  lands, 
with  increased  areas,  supplied  the  d^cieney.     What  ^fect  the  radical 
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chatngtB  introdvoed  by  the  Land  Act  which  has  just  cone  into  force 
ipfll  haTe  romaim  to  be  seen,  bat  there  is  little  doubt  that  gnat  baaproT^ 
meat  will  reeult  from  the  new  system. 

The  piiocipal  eleoMnt  whidi  contributed  to  the  sggregfttioa  of  great 
landed  estates  was  tiiat  of  anetton  sales  of  country  lands,  wfak^  were 
measiired  in  vast  areas  upon  the  iq>|^ication  of  the  r«n-hokl««,  who 
booght  them  np  generally  at  the  upset  price — at  first  a  ndnimom  of  £1 
per  acre^  raised  in  1678  to  XI  5s.  per  acre. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  difierent  methods  by  which  lands  hare 
been  aUenated  will  account  for  the  present  state  of  nual  settlesaeBl^ 
Particulars  of  the  auction  sales  of  country  lands  from  the  year  18€2  to 
18S4  induave  are  given  hereunder :— 


Year. 

u^ 

TMalArea. 

AMOOBtiwlSsed. 

parlfln. 

No. 

acres. 

£ 

£  a.  d. 

1862 

532 

29,729 

33,206 

1  2  4 

1863 

765 

15,392 

18,163 

1  a  7 

1864 

542 

31,393 

35,540 

1  2  0 

1865 

1.280 

63,308 

71,532 

1  2  7 

1866 

001 

65,799 

68.197 

1  0  0 

1867 

806 

70,701 

75.432 

1  1  4 

1868 

729 

50,636 

52.160 

1  0  7 

1869 

1,236 

03,428 

96.364 

1  0  8 

1870 

797 

51,722 

54,010 

1  0  11 

1871 

1,034 

49,303 

60,270 

1  0  5 

1872 

607 

61,073 

61,505 

1  0  2 

1873 

2,274 

274,581 

278,110 

1  0  3 

1874 

4,064 

580,753 

596.785 

1  0  6 

1875 

6,658 

978,377 

992,786 

10  3 

1876 

8,040 

1,685,660 

1,707.323 

1  0  3 

1877 

8,380 

1,829,613 

1,838,457 

10  1 

1878 

4,564    . 

861,049 
353,372 

1,071,466 

1  4  10 

1879 

2,012    ' 

447,557 

1  5  4 

1880 

2,082 

346,679 

419,523 

1  4  2 

1881 

2,691 

523,657 

616,309 

13  6 

1882 

2,474 

503,547 

630,404 

1  5  0 

1883 

226 

25,826 

41,268 

1  11  2 

1884 

397 

38,215 

72,412 

1  17  11 

1885 

51 

1,654 

5,513 

3  5  10 

1886 

793 

58,088 

100,627 

1  14  8 

1S87 

,     1.124 

103,748 

158,747 

1  10  7 

1888 

1,781 

100,128 

230,204 

2  6  2 

1889 

482 

18,430 

42,389 

2  6  3 

1890 

686 

66.160 

113,795 

1  14  5 

1891 

703 

44,348 

89,139 

2  1  8 

1802 

806 

80,062 

148,115 

1  17  0 

1893 

1,019 

91,964 

175,115 

1  18  1 

1894 

690 

42,973 

86,125 

2  0  1 

Total  or 
average 

61,324 

0.101,353 

10.478,768 

1  2  7 
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These  figures  show  that  the  struggle  between  selector  and  squatter 
did  not  begin  in  earnest  until  about  the  year  1873,  when  the  effects  of 
the  legislation  of  1861  were  felt  in  an  acute  form  ;  but  during  the  ten 
years  that  followed,  this  process  of  defence  was  applied  in  a  wholesale 
manner  by  the  pastoral  tenants  to  save  their  possessions  from  encroach- 
ment through  the  operations  of  the  selectors.  The  system  was  modified 
by  the  legislation  of  1884,  the  object  of  auction  sales  of  country  lands 
now  being  to  obtain  revenue  by  the  sale  of  select  parcels  of  land  at  a 
higher  average  price  and  in  much  smaller  average  areas.  Since  the  year 
mentioned,  this  system  of  alienation  has  ceased  to  be  of  use  in  con- 
solidating large  pastoral  estates. 

Among  other  means  offered  for  the  unconditional  purchase  of  Crown 
lands,  that  of  selection  at  the  upset  price  of  lots  not  bid  for  at  auction 
also  disappeared  with  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1884.  The  following 
table  shows  the  results  of  this  system  of  purchase  during  the  period 
1862  to  1883,  when  it  was  in  operation : — 


Year. 

Lots. 

Total  Area 
selected. 

Year. 

Lots. 

Total  Area 
selected. 

No. 

acres. 

No. 

acres. 

1862 

477 

22,347 

1874 

1,112 

98,850 

1863 

362 

17,384 

1876 

1,343 

101,718 

1864 

248 

12,388 

1876 

1,126 

95,681 

1865 

251 

12,582 

1877 

1,364 

158,844 

1866 

332 

16,413 

1878 

893 

122,812 

1867 

270 
283 

15,803 
18,589 

1879 
1880 

1868 

182 

39,408 

1869 

545 

39,085 

1881 

1,605 

328,203 

1870 

367 

23,375 

1882 

2,240 

353,093 

1871 

340 

929 

1,272 

23,700 

83,733 

101,587 

1883 
Total 

209 

31,381 

1872 
1873 

15,750 

1,716,976 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  those  shown  in  the 
preceding  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  during  the  years  1881  and  1882  this 
form  of  unconditional  purchase  was  largely  availed  of  to  supplement  the 
direct  purchases  at  auction. 
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The  lands  claimed  in  virtue  of  a  pre-emptive  right,  a  form  of  aliena- 
tion which  was  also  abolished  by  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884, 
added  the  following  quota  to  the  areas  bought  in  the  interests  of  the 
pastoralists : — 


Year. 

Lots. 

Total  Ana  sold. 

Year. 

Lots.       1  Total  Area  sold. 

1862 

No. 

117 

217 

47 

75 

76 

78 

139 

18 

9 

21 

9 

4 

acres. 

30,619 

58,032 

13,128 

23,459 

25,616 

30,039 

52,260 

7,617 

3,718 

8,623 

3,379 

1,488 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

Total 

No. 

acres. 

1863 

1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
-      1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

780 
367 
15 
25 
30 
35 
29 
23 

189,664 
81,193 
4,063 
6.033 
6,912 
7.461 
5,183 
2,338 

2,114 

560,825 

An  examination  of  the  figures  in  the  tables  just  given  shows  that 
during  the  ten  years  from  1873  to  1882  the  area  alienated  principally 
with  the  object  of  consolidating  pastoral  properties,  and  of  securing 
them  against  the  operations  of  conditional  purchasers,  amounted  to 
11,189,082  acres,  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

By  Auction  Sales 
(Country  Lots.) 

sold  by 
Selection. 

Improved  Lots 

sold  to  Owners  of 

Improvements. 

Sold  by 
Pre-emption. 

Total. 

1873 
1874 

acres. 
274,581 
580,753 
978,377 
1,685,650 
1,829,613 
861,049 
353,372 
346,679 
523,657 
503,547 

acres. 
101,587 

98,850 
101,718 

95,681 
158,844 
122,812 

acres. 

10,587 

20,546 

49,852 

86,099 

159,848 

224,841 

121,062 

237,646 

474,099 

165,031 

acres. 
1,488 

acres. 
388,243 
700,149 

1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 

189^664 
81,193 
4,063 
6,033 
6,912 
7,461 
5,183 

1,129,947 
2,057,094 
2.229,498 
1,212,765 
480,467 

1880 
1881 
1882 

39,408 
328,2a3 
353,093 

630,645 
1,333,420 
1,026.854 

Total... 

7,937,278 

1,400,196 

1,549,611 

301,997 

11,189,082 

The  consolidation  of  pastoral  estates  did  not  suffer  a  serious  check 
when  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1861,  above  cited,  ceased  to  operate,  as 
the  transfer  of  conditional  purchases  supplied  fresh  means  by  the  gradual 
absorption  of  a  very  large  number  of  selections,  principally  in  the  Central 
and  Western  Divisions. 
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A  comparison  of  Ae  area  dealt  with  in  the  following  table  shows  how 
&tst  the  original  otmditional  purchasers  of  Crown  lands  are  diapossessing 
themselves  of  th^  holdings,  whilst  the  area  sheeted  does  not  exhibit  a 
tendency  to  increase  at  anything  like  the  same  rate.  An  examinatioii  of 
the  table  reveals  the  fiact  that  since  1882  only,  there  have  been  26,599,813 
acres  of  conditional  purchases  transferred  as  t^ainst  14,649,037  acres 
applied  for — a  difference  of  11,950,776  acres,  which  have  gone  to  increase 
the  large  estates,  distinctly  to  the  detrim^it  of  healthy  settlement. 


Yflwr. 

S<teoftioiii. 

Transfers. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

Number. 

Acreage. 

* 
1882 

14,607 

2,392,220 

8,665 

2,134,319 

1883 

10,725 

1,621,948 

6,213 

1,508^583 

1884 

10,657 

1,458,937 

6,017 

1,525,456 

1885 

5,372 

1,114.871 

9,079 

2.285,730 

1886 

6,0W 

954,500 

7,154 

l»8ftl»872 

1887 

4,478 

723,151 

7,4^ 

2,169,«9 

1888 

5,364 

862,716 

10,469 

3,096,051 

1889 

4,686 

740,964 

10,741 

2,327,662 

1890 

8,526 

1J13,577 

1^492 

1^863,508 

1891 

6,149 

1,306,554 

16,727 

2,383,808 

1892 

4,396 

816,399 

14,017 

2,060,130 

1893 

3,393 

533,805 

12,581 

1,825,097 

1894 

2,617 

414,355 

11,235 

1,617.283 

Tbtal 

87.031 

14,649,037 

133,830 

26,509,  aiS 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  proportion  of  these  transfers 
was  made  byway  of  mortgage ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
the  area  absolutely  tranidEerred  by  the  original  selectors.  But  if  to  the 
area  parted  with  by  its  owners  since  1882  be  added  the  extent  of  land 
transferred  during  the  previous  twenty  years,  the  fact  that  20,310,983 
acres  out  of  the  total  area  alienated  are  now  contained  in  656  holdings, 
giving  to  each  one  an  average  doBsain  of  30^962  acres,  is  easily  aocovnted 
for.  llie  number  of  holdings,  however,  does  not  represent  the  number 
of  owners  interested,  as  in  not  a  few  oases  these  large  estates  are  fa^ 
in  partnership  by  three  or  four  persons,  or  by  companies  and  fiiwwicial 
corporations. 
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Excluding  land  held  bj  the  tenants  of  the  Crown,  there  were,  in 
March,  1895,  59,020  holdings  of  1  acre  and  upwards  in  extent.  Six- 
teen years  previously  such  holdings  numbered  37,887.  The  increase 
in  number  amounted  to  56  par  cent,  while  the  area  comprised  in  the 
holdings  adranoed  from  21,471,596  to  41,736,073  acres,  or  94  per  cent. 
The  average  area  of  alienated  holdings  gradually  rose  from  315  acres 
in  1876  to  770  acres  in  1883 ;  between  1884  and  1892  this  average 
increased  very  little,  while  in  1893  the  figures  took  a  downward  move- 
ment, falling  to  70T  acres  in  1895.  This  decline  in  the  average  area  is 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  small  holdings,  the  advance  in 
this  respect  during  the  last  three  years  being  as  great  as  that  made 
during  the  previous  seven  years.  The  following  table  gives  the  average 
for  each  year  since  1876  : — 


Tear  ended 
SlJfaich. 

HoldinK. 

Yew  ended 
SIHtfcfa. 

Arenure  slse  of 
Hiding. 

acres. 

acres. 

1876 

315 

1886 

778 

1877 

459 

1887 

780 

1878 

482 

1888 

778 

1879 

M7 

1880 

70i 

1880 

569 

1890 

787 

1881 

691 

1891 

780 

1882 

753 

1892 

784 

18^ 

770 

1893 

750 

1884 

770 

1804 

748 

188^ 

762 

1895 

707 

The  increase  shown  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  the  above  series 
is  392  acres,  so  Uiat  the  average  extant  of  holdingg  is  now  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  in  1876.  This  is  attributable  maanly  to  the  large  area 
transferred  to  the  larger  estatee  by  private  purchase,  and,  during  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  period,  to  the  acquisitions  by  auction  sale  and 
improvement  purchase,  the  influence  of  which  has  not  been  ao  marked 
since  1884. 

Comparing  the  existing  rural  headings  of  various  sizes  with  those 
of  the  year  1880,  it  will  be  found  that  estates  under  16  acres  in  extent 
have  increased  147  per  cent.,  while  those  from  16  to  200  acres  in  extent 
have  advanced  only  20  per  cent  Between  201  and  400  acres  in  area 
the  number  of  holdings  shows  an  increase  of  34  per  cent ;  those  from 
401  to  1,000  acres  in  area  increased  52  per  cent. ;  from  1,001  to  2,000 
acres,  104  per  cent ;  from  2,001  to  10,000  acres,  114  per  cent ;  while 
in  the  largest  class  of  holdings,  those  from  10,0<)1  acres  upwards,  the 
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increase  in  number  has  been  100  per  cent,  during  the  fifteen  years. 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  in  different  classes  at 
various  terms  of  the  period  named  : — 


Year  ended  Slst  March. 

Area. 

1880. 

1886. 

1890. 

1896. 

Under  16  acres 

No. 

4,974 

21,302 

6,199 

4,964 

1,212 

940 

327 

No. 
5,409 
20,998 
6,363 
6,497 
1,886 
1,413 
513 

No. 
7,290 
22,048 
6,774 
6,849 
2,191 
3,910 
658 

No. 
12,301 

16  to  200  acres 

26,707 

201  to  400  aci:es    ........ 

401  to  1,000  acres 

8,299 
7,569 
2,475 
2,013 
656 

1,001  to  2,000  acres 

2,001  to  10,000  acres   ... 
10,001  and  upwards 

Total  

39,918 

43,079 

49,720 

59,020 

The  holdings  under  16  acres  in  extent  are,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orchards,  and  the 
increase  of  147  per  cent,  is  what  would  naturally  be  expected  from 
the  growing  demand  for  their  produce  by  a  large  urban  population. 
The  least  satisfactory  feature  in  the  table  is  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  holdings  of  moderate  size  does  not  greatly  increase.  In  1880  the 
holdings  having  an  area  from  16  to  400  acres  numbered  27,501,  while 
in  1895  they  numbered  34,006,  showing  an  advance  of  only  24  per 
cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  holdings  have  increased  in  a 
remarkable  degree — in  April,  1895,  there  were  12,713  holdings  of  401 
acres  and  upwards  in  extent  compared  with  7,443  in  1880,  or  an  increase 
of  70  per  cent  in  number  during  that  short  period.  The  area  of  hold- 
ings, as  returned  by  occupiers,  in  every  fifth  year  since  1880,  is  given 
below  : — 


Year  ended  81st  March. 

Total  Area  of  Holdings. 

1880    

acres. 
22,721,603 

1885    — 

32,843,317 

1890    

37,497,889 
41,736,073 

1895 
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The  area  of  unenclosed  land  in  1876  amounted  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  extent  of  the  holdings ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  1895  the  pro- 
portion had  fallen  to  one-twenty-third,  the  area  unenclosed  at  that 
period  being  only  1,802,891  acres  out  of  a  total  of  41,736,073  acres 
occupied.  This  result  is  due  partly  to  the  operation  of  legislation, 
and  partly  to  the  saving  of  labour  which  fencing  enables  occupiers  to 
effect. 


Metropolitan  District. 

For  the  purpose  of  an  examination  of  the  statistics  showing  the 
present  state  of  the  settlement  of  alienated  land  in  New  South 
Wales,  it  will  be  better  to  extend  the  inquiry  successively  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  Colony,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  opened  up,  following  the  march  of  colonization,  in  each  of 
the  four  zones  of  settlement  into  which  the  country  may  be  said  to  be 
geographically  divided,  viz.,  the  coast,  the  tableland,  the  western  slope 
of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  and  the  western  plains.  Each  zone, 
having  its  own  special  character,  offers  to  the  settler  different  natural 
resources  according  to  its  climatic  conditions.  Proceeding  from  the 
metropolis  as  a  centre,  settlement  extended  first  along  the  coast, 
then  to  the  central  and  more  readily  accessible  parts  of  the  tableland, 
following  afterwards  the  course  of  the  great  inland  rivers  towards  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  Colony ;  thence  to  the  great  plains  of 
the  west,  spreading  slowly  across  the  River  Darling  to  the  confines  of 
the  territory.  Nature  assisted  by  legislation  contributed  to  the  shaping 
of  settlement  into  its  present  form — the  natural  course  of  events,  how- 
ever, being  at  times  interrupted  by  sudden  rushes  of  population  to 
points  scattered  over  the  sui^e  of  the  country,  even  to  its  remotest 
extremities. 

That  part  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  which  embraces  the  area 
of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  is  outside  the  limits  of  this  examina- 
tion, as  it  is  not  intended  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  urban 
settlement ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  nevertheless,  that  as  regards  the^ 
subdivision  and  the  distribution  of  landed  property  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Sydney  there  is  now  little  difference  between  this  and 
much  older  communities.  The  figures  given  below  refer  only  to  rural 
settlement  in  the  remaining  portion  of  this  county,  where  the  first 
attempts  to  colonize  were  made.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  in  which  these  holdings  are  distributed  into  series  of  varioua 
areas,  that  there  are  four  distinct  classes  of  holders  of  alienated  land : — 
(1)  Those  who  occupy  their  own  freeholds;  (2)  persons  occupying 
holdings  which  they  rent  fr©m  the  freeholders  ;  (3)  owners  of  land  who 
rent  from  other  private  owners  lands  which  they  work  in  addition 
to  their  own  freeholds  ;   and  (4)  persons  who,  in  addition  to  their 
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ireekoldy  rout  from  tiie  Obawh 
depasturing  of  stock  : — 


^idi  kFB  geii«ra%  devoted  to  the 


PoUce  Disteiots 

of  the 

County  of  Cumberiand. 


Hoklings  conaiiting  of^ 


I 


i3 


o  o  S 

ill 
IP 


.AMa  Of  HoldiasB. 


Metropolitan    

Eyde  

Parrmmatta  

Liverpool  

Camden  (part  qf)   ... 

CampbeUtown 

"WoUoogong  (part  of). 
Windsor (par« o/)  ... 
Penrith  (part  qf), ,.,. 

Total 


No. 
1,882 

72« 


56 

mi 

47 
508 
610 


No. 

1,019 

148 
175 
272 

40 
113 

20 
165 
244 


No. 
67 

32 

62 
45 
24 
84 

4 


5,084 


2.101 


376 


No. 


No. 
2,468 

901 

1,108 

965 

120 

S55 

72 

725 

920 


7.664 


28,415 
21,287 
34,807 
33,060 
16;156 
35,888 
6.875 
37,536 
62,678 


255,147 


aeiM. 
18,897 

2,685 
17,690 
38,22? 
18^92 
20,029 

7,144 
14,755 
68,659 


190,678 


41,812 
28,972 
51,897 
66,287 
84,348 
46,862 
18,019 


116,287 


445,725 


Thus,  in  this  part  of  'New  South  Wales,  outside  towns  and  purely 
suburban  areas,  445,725  acres  are  alienated  in  holdings  over  1  acre  in 
extent,  representing  44  per  cent,  of  the  total  area,  which  is  computed  at 
1,006,720  acres.  Oi  the  alienated  land,  255,147  acres,  or  57'2  per  cent., 
are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  whilst  190,578  acres,  or 
42-8  per  cent.,  are  leased  to  tenant  occupiers.  There  are  5,084  persons 
occupying  their  own  freeholds,  2,191  tenants,  376  persons  "^o  both 
own  and  rent  portions  of  their  holdings,  and  3  holders  of  freehold  with 
Crown  lands  attached.  The  area  of  idienated  land  enclosed  in  this  dis- 
trict is  382,025  acres;  and  unenclosed,  63,700  acres.  The  area  under 
cultivation  is  42,917  acres.  Occupiers  working  their  own  land  cultivate 
31,079  acres;  and  occupiers  of  private  rented  land,  11,838  acres* 

From  the  number  of  rural  landholders  in  the  district  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  the  average  curea  held  by  each  cannot  be  very  large.  In  the 
PoUoe  District  of  Camden  it  reaches  286  acres  ;  in  Wollongong  Police 
District,  181  acres;  in  CampbeUtown,  129  ;  and  in  Penrith,  126  acres. 
In  Windsor  and  in  Liverpool  the  average  is  72  and  67  respectively; 
in  Parramatta,  47  ;  while  for  Hyde  it  is  only  26,  and  for  the  Metro- 
politan PoUce  District  only  16.  ^e  average  area  for  the  whde  division 
is  only  58  acres  per  holding. 
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The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  clMufied  as  £oUows  : — 


HoldtDgg. 

Area  of  Holdlngt. 

Area  mider  Cnltlvfttion. 

l^zeof  HoMBngii 

TtotaL 

TMiJArea 
ofDIrtrict 

T6taL 

Proportion 
toAMaor 

lto30MTC8   

*Ko. 

5,626 

1,836 

126 

66 

acres. 

46^893 
182,553 

80,619 
135,660 

percent. 
10« 
40-96 
18-09 
30^ 

acres. 

16»152 

22,974 

2,295 

1,496 

percent. 
M-44 

31  to  400  acres  

12-58 

401  to  1,000  acres 

2*85 

1-20 

Hiere  are  21  lessees  of  Crown  lands  occupying  an  area  of  24,718  acres, 
872  acres  bang  held  under  conditional  lease  and  23,846  acres  under 
other  forms  of  tenure.  The  area  enclosed  is  4,802  acres,  and  unenclosed 
19,916  acres ;  and  there  are  under  cultivation  520  acres,  principally  at 
the  Hawkesbury  Agricultural  College  and  the  Pitt  Town  Labour  Settle- 
mmit.  The  value  of  improvements  on  Crown  lands  in  this  district  is 
returned  at  X20, 179. 

The  occupiers  of  alienated  and  Crown  lands  in  the  Cumberkiid 
district  are  thus  distributed  : — ^Agriculturists,  3^544 ;  graziers,  1,027 ; 
dairy  farmers,  529  ;  agriculturists  and  graziers,  663 ;  agriculturists  and 
dairy  farmers,  268 ;  graziers  and  dairy  farmers,  66 ;  agriculturists, 
graziers,  and  dairy  farmers,  101 ;  others — reiudential,  carriers,  etc. — 
1,474 ;  total,  7,672.  In  this  classi6cation  no  occupier  is  counted  more 
than  once  ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  each  industry,  there  are 
4,576  agriculturists,  1,857  graziers,  and  964  dairy  farmers.  The  total 
area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  470,443  acres. 
J>educting  the  area  cultivated — 43,437  acres — ^it  will  be  seen  that  the 
area  used  for  grazing  and  dairying  and  other  purposes  is  427,006 
acres. 

The  total  area  of  the  district  being  1,006,720  acres,  the  area  remaining 
unalienated  and  unoccupied  would  appear  to  be  536,277  acres.  The 
figures  regarding  alienation  given  above  do  not,  however,  include  hold- 
ings under  1  acre,  and  as  this  division  includes  the  metropolitan 
diirtrict,  an  allowance  of  rather  more  than  200,000  acres  must  be  made 
on  this  account,  so  that  the  actual  area  of  Crown  lands  unoccupied  is 
not  more  i^ian  330,000  acres,  including  much  that  is  of  no  practical 
use. 
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Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys. 

From  the  county  of  Cumberland  colonization  advanced  westward,  and 
the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  valleys  were  rapidly 
occupied  and  covered  with  prosperous  farms.  The  progress  of  settle- 
ment was  then  deflected  to  the  northward  by  the  high  range  of  abrupt 
mountains  in  the  west  which  was  so  long  a  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the 
settler  in  that  direction.  The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  rivei: 
Hunter,  abouiiding  with  natural  resources,  mineral  as  well  as  agricultural, 
soon  attracted  colonists,  and  at  the  present  time  more  population  is  con- 
centrated in  this  district  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  South  Wales 
outside  the  metropolitan  area.  The  following  table  indicates  the 
actual  state  of  rural  settlement  in  the  district  comprising  the  Hunter 
and  Hawkesbury  Valleys  : — 


Holdings  consisting  of— 

Area  of  Holdings. 

•d 

^1 

c 

s 

£•0 

Ck>HDtie8. 

£ 

1 

1 

It. 

II 

Total 

Freehold. 

Rented. 

Tot& 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

Diirhftm     .  .       ...   ........  ^  ^ 

627 

649 

130 

192 

1,598 
242 

II 

152,226 

15,989 

174,667 

763,446 
132,816 
527,62S 
166,848 

Hunter 

131 

53 

20 

38 

Northumberland   

1,522 

1,054 

247 

48 

2,871 

Cook 

777 

198 

92 

68 

1,135 

131,502 

35,346 

Total 

3,057 

1,964 

489 

346 

5,846 

1,212,405 

378,228 

1,500,638 

This  division  contains  a  total  area  of  5,310,080  acres,  of  whick 
1,590,633  acres,  or  29*95  per  cent.,  are  alienated  among  5,846  land- 
holders, so  that  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  part  of  the 
Colony  is  272  acres.  Of  the  area  thus  alienated,  1,212,405  acres, 
or  76-2  per  cent.,  ar^  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land ;  and 
378,228  acres,  or  23*8  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  private  tenants.  In  the 
farming  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  the  proportion  of  land 
held  by  freeholders  is  considerable,  amounting  to  74 '6  8  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  alienated  in  both  counties,  and  to  60*61  per  cent,  of  the  total 
area  alienated  in  the  whole  division.  It  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the 
table  that  the  proportion  of  land  held  by  tenant  occupiers  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  totel  alienated  area,  only  23*8  per  cent,  being  leasehold, 
of  which  9*6  and  10*9  per  cent,  are  in  Durham  and  Northumberland 
respectively,  while  the  rented  portions  of  Hunter  and  Cook  together 
only  amount  to  3*3  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  occupiers  is  returned 
at  5,846  for  the  whole  district;  of  these,  3,057  occupy  their  own 
freeholds,  1,954  are  tenants,  489  rent  various  areas  in  addition  to  their 
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own  land,  and  346  occupy,  together  with  their  freeholds,  a  certain  area  of 
Crown  lands  on  lease.  The  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  district  is 
272  acres,  with  a  minimum  of  147  acres  in  the  county  of  Cook,  and  a 
maximum  of  549  acres  in  that  of  Hunter.  Durham  ccones  next  with  477 
acves  per  holding ;  and  the  area  is  much  lower  in  Northumberland,  which 
has  an  average  of  184  acres  per  holding.  The  area  of  alienated  land 
enclosed  is  1,429,874  acres  ;  and  unenclosed,  160,759  acres.  There  are 
59,981  acres  under  cultivation — 33,756  acres  of  land  occupied  by  the 
owners,  and  26,225  acres  of  private  rented  land.  The  classification  of 
the  headings  in  this  division  will  be  found  below.  The  average  area  of 
the  large  estates  in  the  last  series  is  19,110  a^^'es  : — 


AlieiMKted 
Holdings. 

AreftoCHoldinfigB. 

Ar«ft  under  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Total 

Proportion 

to 
TotftlArea 
of  District 

TotiJ. 

Proportion 
to  Area  of 
HoUingi. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 

1,974 

3,241 

377 

240 

14 

acres. 
22,855 
390,888 
237,684 
671,672 
267,534 

percent. 
1-44 
24-67 
14-94 
42-23 
16-82 

acres. 
9,806 

40,510 

5,888 

3,446 

331 

per  cent* 
42*91 

31  to  400  acres  

10*36 

401  to  1,000  acres 

2'4a 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    .. 
10,000  acres  and  upwards 

0-51 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  district  is  275,401  acres, 
held  by  371  lessees,  346  of  whom  have  also  alienated  land.  Of  this 
area,  112,943  acres  are  held  under  conditional  lease,  and  162,458  acres 
under  other  forms  of  lease.  The  area  enclosed  is  170,506  acres;  and 
unenclosed,  104,895  acres.  Only  49  acres  of  Crown  lands  are  cultivated, 
chiefly  in  the  county  of  Durham.  The  value  of  improvements  is 
returned  at  £37,496,  or  an  average  of  about  2s.  9d.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  occupiers  of  alienated  and  Crown  lands  in  the  district  of  the 
Hunter  and  Hawkesbury  Valleys  are  distributed  as  follow  : — Agricul- 
turists, 1,607;  graziers,  815;  dairy  farmers,  199;  agriculturists  and 
graziers,  704 ;  agriculturists  and  dairy  farmers,  790 ;  graziers  and  dairy 
farmers,  263 ;  agriculturists,  graziers,  and  dairy  farmers,  966  ;  others — 
residential,  miners,  carriers,  etc. — 527 ;  total,  5,871.  Taking  the  number 
engaged  in  each  industry,  there  are,  therefore,  4,067  agriculturists, 
2,748  graziers,  and  2,218  dairy  farmers.  The  area  of  alienated  land  in 
holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent  and  of  Crown  lands  in  occupation  is 
1,866,034  acres ;  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated — 60,030 
acres — there  remains  an  area  of  1,806,004  acres  used  for  grazing  and 
dairying.  The  total  area  of  the  district  embraced  in  this  division  being  ' 
5,310,080  acres,  there  remain  unalienated  and  unoccupied  about 
3,400,000  Bicres  of  Crown  lands,  making  allowance  for  small  holdings 
under  1  acre  not  included  in  the  figures  given  above. 
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South  Coast  District. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  century  colonization  took  a 
southerly  direction  from  the  metropolis,  and  settlement  extended  rapidly 
along  the  lower  valleys  of  the  rivers  of  the  South  Coast,  where  the  best 
lands  were  alienated  in  grants  of  large  areas  to  a  few  families.  Later 
on,  however,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  a  more  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  which  should  guide  colonization  brought  about  the 
subdivision  of  these  large '  estates  into  numerous  and  comparatively 
small  holdings,  which  are  at  present  cultivated  by  a  fairly  prosperous 
tenantry.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  county  of  Camden.  The 
average  area  of  estates  in  Auckland  and  Dampier,  owing  to  their  distance 
from  the  metropolis,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  mountainous  character  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  within  their  boundaries,  reaches  388 
and  402  acres  respectively;  but  as  the  metropolis  is  approached  the 
average  area  of  the  holdings  decreases  to  253  acres  in  St.  Vincent  and 
181  acres  in  Camden,  the  average  for  the  whole  district  being  243  acres 
per  holding. 

In  the  South  Coast  district  alienated  rural  lands  are  occupied  in  the 
manner  illustrated  in  the  following  table  : — 


Area  of  Holdings. 

Counties. 

T3 

2 

|| 

Partly  freehold 
Rented  Land. 

ill 

ToM. 

Freehold. 

Rented. 

Total. 

Camden 

No. 

1,562 
710 
319 
519 

No. 

1,826 
330 

76 
186 

No. 

449 

149 

42 

108 

Ho. 

93 
148 
46 
67 

No. 

3,430 

1,337 

482 

876 

acres. 

379,411 
248,613 
162,588 
278,283 

acres.       acres. 

239,620       619,031 
96,175        SM.7S8 

St  Vincent    

Dampier 

31,280 
61,237 

198,868 
389,520 

Auckland   , 

Total 

8,110 

1,917 

743 

354 

6,124 

1,063,896 

427,312 

1,491,207 

The  area  of  alienated  land  is  shown  to  be  1,491,207  acres,  or  28*64 
per  cent,  of  the  total  area — 5,205,120  acres — of  this  portion  of  the 
Colony;  the  extent  of  land  occupied  by  the  proprietors  themselves 
being  1,063,895  acres,  or  71*3  per  cent. ;  and  of  that  leased  to  tenant 
occupiers,  427,312  acres,  or  28*7  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated.  There 
are  altogether  in  these  counties  3,110  occupiers  of  their  own  freeholds, 
1,917  tenants,  743  persons  occupying  both  their  own  and  leased  lands  ; 
and  354  occupiers  of  freehold  with  Crown  lands  attached — a  total  of 
6,124  occupiers.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  1,323,683  acres, 
leaving  167,524  acres  unenclosed.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  43,  111 
acres,  of  which  26,427  acres  represent  land  occupied  by  the  owners, 
and  16,684  acres  land  held  under  private  tenancy. 
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The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under.     The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  15,133  acres : — 


Alienated 
HoklingB. 

Area  oC  Holdings. 

Area  under  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Proportion 
Total        to  Total  Area 
of  IMatrici. 

Total. 

Area  of 
Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 
1,525 

3,777 

610 

205 

7 

acres.       per  cent 
12,999           0-88 

567,570         38-06 

acres.      |  percent. 
2,144          16-49 

:      9ft-7.«57     1         ft -Oft 

31  to  400  acres  

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

370,898    1     24-87      j       7,384    |       1*99 
433,809    1     29-09            4,219           0-97 
105,931           710     1         607        

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  345,286  acres,  77,051  acres  being 
lield  under  conditional  lease,  llie  area  enclosed  is  113,662  acres ;  and 
unenclosed,  231,624  acres.  The  cultivated  area  is  1 1 6  acres — nearly  all 
in  St.  Vincent  and  Auckland  The  total  number  of  lessees  is  398, 
of  whom  44  occupy  Crown  lands  only ;  and  the  value  of  improvements 
on  Crown  lands  is  returned  at  £21,678,  or  an  average  of  about  Is.  3d. 
per  acre  occupied.  This  average  may  seem  low,  but  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  a  large  area  is  unenclosed,  especially  in  county  Auckland. 

In  the  South  Coast  division  the  total  number  of  occupiers  of 
alienated  and  Crown  lands  is  6,168,  viz.,  1,102  agriculturists  only, 
1,092  graziers  only,  and  1,584  dairy  farmers  only  ;  the  number  com- 
bining agriculture  with  grazing  is  266;  those  using  land  for  agriculture 
and  dairy  farming  number  639 ;  those  engaged  in  grazing  and  dair}' 
farming,  531 ;  while  the  number  combining  all  three  pursuits  is  680. 
The  number  of  persons  whose  holdings  are  simply  residential,  including 
miners,  carriers,  etc.,  is  269.  Taking  the  number  engaged  in  each 
pursuit,  whether  solely  or  in  connection  with  one  of  the  other  industries, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  2,692  agriculturists,  2,574  graziers,  and 
3,439  dairy  farmers. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  1,836,493 
acres,  and,  deducting  the  43,227  acres  cultivated,  there  are  1,793,266 
acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying  and  other  purposes.  The  total  ttrea 
of  the  counties  comprising  this  district  being  5,205,120  acres,  the  area 
neither  alienated  nor  under  occupation,  making  allowance  for  alienated 
holdings  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included  above,  will  be 
about  3,200,000  acres. 
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North  Coast  District. 
In  the  North  Coast  district  the  occupation  of  the  country  has  ex- 
tended rapidly,  of  late  years,  along  the  banks  of  the  fine  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Figures  regarding  alienated   holdings 
in  this  district  will  be  found  below  : — 


Holdings  consisting  of- 

- 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Counties. 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

'6 

fll 
^    1 

11 
1^ 

TotaL 

Freehold. 

lUiilyed. 

Total. 

U^Ug     .,,.., 

No. 

1,818 
289 
718 
275 
869 
205 
829 
679 

No. 
614 
116 
567 
36 
129 
261 
501 
275 

No. 

82 

19 

108 

8 

29 

56 

112 

111 

No. 

54 
65 
89 
79 
53 
75 
89 
168 

No. 
^,063 

1,4S^ 
39S 

580 
&S7 

lCfO,fi21 

acres. 
00,l4i> 
16,837 
(5O,6S0 

15,193 
32,655 
71,722 
£&ti,47a 

acres. 
437>0fi2 

Richmond    

239,966 

Clarence  

217,&Uy 

Fitzroy     

1 J  1,179 

Raleigh 

75,093 

Dudley     

119,594 

Macquarie   

1,531  1    '^aT.SSB 

30S>,610 

Gloucester  .« 

i,2irit 

ijsii.^e 

589,708 

Total 

4,682 

2,^9 

625 

672 

S,36S 

1,575,077 

524,734 

a,09^,S01 

Of  all  the  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  the  North  Coast  counties 
exhibit  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  results  as  regards  settlement. 
Nowhere  has  the  great  object  of  the  Act  of  1861 — to  place  an  indus- 
trious farming  population  on  the  soil — ^been  better  fulfilled.  The 
total  number  of  land-holders  is  8,368,  of  whom  only  2,489  are  tenants  ; 
4,682  occupy  their  own  freeholds ;  525  work  both  their  own  land  and 
additional  areas  rented  from  private  owners ;  and  672  occupy  areas  of 
Crown  lands  together  with  their  freeholds.  The  total  area  alienated  in 
this  rich  part  of  the  Colony  amounts  to  2,099,801  acres,  or  only  23*56 
per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  of  the  disbrict,  which  covers  8,913,640 
acres  ;  and  the  avei-age  area  of  holdings  is  251  acres,  ranging  from  129 
acres  in  Ealeigh  to  478  acres  in  Gloucester  and  490  in  Richmond. 
The  proportion  of  leasehold  lands  to  the  area  alienated  is  comparatively 
small,  there  being  only  524,724  acres  so  held,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  alienated  area;  whilst  1,575,077  acres,  or  75  per  cent.,  are  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land  themselves.  In  the  counties  of 
Richmond  and  Fitzroy  the  area  leased  by  private  persons  forms  only 
7  and  10  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  area  alienated ;  and  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached  in  Gloucester,  where  43*5  per  cent  of  the  settled  rural 
lands  are  occupied  by  tenants. 

The  area  enclosed  is  1,507,955  acres,  or  about  72  per  cent,  of  the 
total ;  and  the  area  unenclosed  is  591,846  acres.     The  extent  of  land 
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Tinder  cultiyation  is  142,059  acres,  of  which  86,407  acres  are  land 
occupied  by  owners,  and  55,652  acres  are  occupied  by  private  tenants. 
The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under.     The  average 
area  of  large  estates  of  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  26,640  acres  : — 


Size  of  Holdings. 


Alienated 
Holdings. 


Area  of  Holdings. 


Total. 


Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

of  District. 


Area  under  Cultivation. 


Total. 


Proportion 
to  Area  of 
Holdings. 


1  to  30  acres 

31  to^OO  acres 

401  to  1,000  acres  

1,001  to  10,000  acres  .... 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 


No. 
1,202 
6,335 
612 

200 
19 


acres. 

15,962 
780,764 
370,736 
426,186 
506,153 


per  cent. 
0-76 
3718 
17-66 
20%30 
2410 


acres. 

7,890 

116,718 

12,713 

5,395 

343 


per  cent. 

49*43 

14*82 

3-43 

1-27 


The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  is  1,467,909  acres,  held  by  lessees 
to  the  number  of  763,  of  whom  672  occupy  Crown  lands  in  conjunction 
with  alienated  holdings,  and  91  occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  area 
under  conditional  lease  is  318,698  acres ;  and  under  all  other  forms  of 
lease,  1,149,211  acres.  The  extent  of  Crown  lands  enclosed  is  515,323 
acres ;  and  unenclosed,  952,586  acres.  The  area  cultivated  is  1,238 
acres ;  and  the  value  of  improvements  is  returned  as  £67,924,  or  not 
quite  Is.  per  acre  occupied,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so 
large  an  area  remains  unenclosed. 

The  occupiers'  of  alienated  and  Crown  lands  in  the  North  Coast 
district  are  thus  classified  : — Agriculturists  only,  2,729  ;  graziers  only, 
1,427 ;  dairy  farmers  only,  81  ;  agriculturists  and  graziers,  1,789  ; 
agriculturists  and  dairy  farmers,  928  ;  graziers  and  dairy  farmers,  263  ; 
agriculturists,  graziers,  and  dairy  farmers,  951  ;  others — residential, 
miners,  carriers,  etc. — 291 ;  total,  8,459.  Taking  the  number  engaged 
in  each  pursuit,  whether  solely  or  in  conjunction  with  the  others,  the 
number  of  agriculturists  is  6,397 ;  of  graziers,  4,430 ;  and  of  dairy 
farmers,  2,323. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  3,567,710 
acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated — 143,297  acres — 
there  remains  an  area  of  3,424,413  acres  used  for  grazing  and  dairying 
and  other  purposes.  The  total  area  of  the  division  being  8,913,640 
acres,  the  area  unalienated  and  unoccupied,  making  allowance  for  alien- 
ated holdings  under  1  acre,  which  are  not  included  above,  will  be  about 
5,200,000  acres,  a  large  portion  of  which  is,  however,  unfit  for  settlement. 

From  the  foregoing  a  fairly  clear  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  present 
state  of  rural  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers,  and  in  the 
country  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  first  slopes  of  the  Great  Dividing 
Eange.  Geographical  features  and  climate  are  the  main  elements  in 
determining  the  occupation  of  the  soil,  irreq)ective  of  administrative 
boundarie&     In  this  part  of  the  Colony  the  settlement  of  the  public 
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lands  has  proceeded  in  a  way  very  different  from  that  of  the  tableland,^ 
which  extends  from  north  to  south,  and  divides  the  rich  agricultand 
valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers  and  their  broken  mountainous  watershed 
from  the  immense  plains  of  the  western  district. 

Central  Tableland. 

Aft^r  the  difficulties  between  the  coast  and  the  interior  had  been 
overcome,  the  pioneers  of  colonization  penetrated  to  the  central  table- 
land, thence  extending  to  the  south  and  the  north,  and  afterwards 
gradually  spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  great  western  interior.  At 
first  they  followed  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  and  occupied,  Httle 
by  little,  all  the  available  land,  until  at  the  present  time  only  very 
inferior  country  remains  untenanted. 

The  central  tableland,  comprising  the  counties  grouped  around  the 
cities  of  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Mudgee,  was  the  first  settled,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  alienated  lands  at  the  present  time  is  illustrated  by 
the  figures  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Holdings  consisting  of- 

- 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Counties. 

i 

1 

Freehold  with 

Crown  Lands 

attached. 

Total. 

Freehold. 

Rented. 

TotaL 

Brisbane    

No. 
397 
376 
114 
212 
180 
516 
835 
919 
801 
230 

No. 
85 
106 
15 
74 
41 
258 
156 
111 
535 
81 

No. 
44 

25 
4 
20 
15 
76 
56 
56 
142 
34 

No. 
270 
172 
305 
194 
205 
281 
189 
265 
182 
285 

No. 
796 
679 
438 
500 
441 

1,126 
786 

1,:«1 

1,660 
580 

acres. 

817,496 

278,116 

454,580 

227,777 

814,155 

880,041 

191.291 

547,211 

622,299 

158,459 

acres. 
86,963 
23,289 
60,992 
22,013 
12,120 
50,468 
86,532 
32,468 
166,985 
40,022 

acres. 
854,460 

Phillip   

801,405 

Bligh 

515,572 

Lincohi 

249,790 

Gordon 

826,275 

WeUington   

380,600 

Roxburgh 

277,823 

Ashbumham    

579^679 

Bathurst     

789,284 
198,481 

Total 

4,080 

1,467 

472 

2,298 

8,307 

3,941,425 

531,852 

4,478,271 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  holders 
of  rural  lands  in  this  part  of  the  Colony  is  8,307,  of  whom  4,080  occupy 
their  own  freeholds,  1,457  are  private  tenants,  and  472  hold  land  both 
as  free  and  lease-holders ;  while  2,298  persons  occupy  areas  of  Crown 
lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds. 
The  area  alienated  is  4,473,277  acres,  representing  38*39  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  area  of  the  district,  which  is  computed  at  11,649,280  acres.  The 
proportion  of  land  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves  is  88*1  per 
cent.,  or  3,941,426  acres;  whilst  531,852  acres  are  leased  to  tenant 
occupiers.  In  the  county  of  Roxburgh  the  proportion  of  land  leased 
is  considerable,  86,532  acres  out  of  277,823  acres  alienated  in  this 
county,  or  31*1  per  cent.,  being  held  by  tenants;  and  in  Bathurst  and 
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Westmoreland,  166,985  acres  and  40,022  acres  respectively,  or  21*2 
and  20-2  per  cent,  are  held  in  the  same  manner.  The  proportion  in 
the  remaining  counties  gradually  diminishes  from  13*3  per  cent,  in 
WeUington  and  11-8  per  cent  in  Bligh  to  4*3  per  cent  in  Brisbane 
and  3-7  per  cent  in  Gordon,  where  the  country  is  less  thickly  settled, 
and  is  occupied  principally  for  grazing  purposes.  In  the  central  tableland 
are  situated  some  of  the  finest  freehold  estates  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
land  having  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  original  grantees  or  their 
descendants,  who  consolidated  their  holdings  by  taking  advantage  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  auction  sale  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1861. 

The  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  division  is  538  acres,  ranging 
from  a  maximum  of  1,177  acres  in  Bligh  and  1,073  acres  in  Brisbane, 
owing  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  to  a  minimum  of  338  acres  in 
Wellington.  The  total  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is  4,584, 968  acres, 
or  a  little  over  98  per  cent. ;  the  area  unenclosed  being  only  88,309  acres. 
The  area  cultivated  is  226,190  acres,  168,099  acres  being  land  worked 
by  the  owners,  and  58,091  acres  by  tenants. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  23,481  acres  : — 


Alienated 
Holding*. 

Area  of  Holdings.         1   Area  under  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Total 
Area  of  Dis- 
trict. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdings. 

1  to  30  Acres  

No. 
1,629 
4,891 
1,169 
556 
62 

acres. 

12,014 

824,846 

730,040 

1,450,559 

1,455,818 

per  cent. 
0-27 
18-44 
16*32 
32-43 
32-54 

acres. 

4,182 

122,660 

58,614 

33,400 

7,334 

per  cent. 
34*81 

31  to  400  acres  

14-87 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1001  to  10,000  acres 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

8*03 
2-30 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  on  the  central  tableland  is  3,957,893 
acres,  of  which  1,212,282  acres  are  held  under  conditional  l^ase.  There 
are  3,437,907  acres  enclosed,  and  519,986  acres  unenclosed.  The  number 
of  lessees  is  2,466,  of  whom  2,298  occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to 
alienated  holdings,  and  168  occupy  Crown  lands  only.  The  area  culti- 
vated is  1,885  acres,  and  the  value  of  improvements  is  returned  at 
^431,156 — an  average  of  about  2a  2d.  per  acre  occupied. 

The  total  number  of  occupiers  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  in 
this  district  is  8,475,  classified  as  follows : — Agriculturists,  1,602  ;  gra- 
ziers, 2,135;  dairy-farmers,  249;  agriculturists  and  graziers,  1,620; 
agriculturists  and  dairy-farmers,  678 ;  graziers  and  dairy-farmers,  321 ; 
agriculturists,  graziers,  and  dairy-farmers,  1,377 ;  and  others — residen- 
tial, miners,  carriers,  etc. — 493.  Taking  the  number  engaged  in  each 
industry,  there  are  5,277  agriculturists,  5,453  graziers,  and  2,625  dairy- 
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farmers.  The  area  of  alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is 
8,431,170  acres;  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  under  cultivation — 
228,075  acres — ^there  remain  8,203,095  acres  used  for  grazing  and 
dairying  and  other  purposes*  The  total  area  of  the  counties  comprised 
in  the  disl^ct  being  11,649,280  acres,  the  area  neither  alienated  nor 
occupied,  allowing  for  alienated  holdings  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  figures,  will  be  about  3,100,000  acres. 

Southern  Tableland. 

The  conditions  of  settlement  in  the  southern  tableland  do  not  greatly 
differ  from  those  which  obtain  in  the  central  district,  the  principcd 
feature  being  the  greater  proportion  of  holdings  occupied  by  their  pro- 
prietors. The  following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  settlement  in  the 
various  counties  which  comprise  this  portion  of  the  Colony : — 


Counties. 


Holdings  consisting  of— 


Area  of  Holdings. 


Total.     Freehold. 


Rented. 


Total. 


Forbes  .... 
Moqtoagk 
Hardfln    ., 

KlHff.. 

GeOFviuia 

Av^le 

Uurmy    . . 

Cowley.... 

BTjorleauh 

CluTtindon 

Wynjiird    ■ 

Goulbiim 

HSelwyn     .. 

WalJara   .. 

Bwiearord 

WeUesley 


So. 
44& 

107 
377 

310 

mr 

2r;0 
SS3 


Total    5,211    1,280 


No. 

81 

51 

102 

107 

67 

236 

136 

2 

81 

99 

163 

75 

19 

21 

47 

43 


No. 

19 
46 
61 
64 
34 
110 
91 
2 
12 
44 
46 
27 
7 
10 
17 


No. 
147 
162 
116 
396 
319 
225 
236 
76 
94 
40 
126 
89 
74 
226 
,  122 
128 


2,671 


No. 
462 
813 
795 

1,012 
658 

1,153 
926 
114 
294 
560 
872 
510 
245 
394 
395 
472 


9,676 


acres. 

406,319 

553,911 

760,471 

568,103 

298,067 

470,936 

768,771 

108,154 

201,651 

531,928 

567,796 

522,920 

211,068 

412,912 

365,617 

511,617 


7,260,136 


acres. 
19,944 
21,440 
51,338 
55,183 
70,552 
152.690 
83,235 

6,022 

6,342 
54,064 
45,935 
60,698 

4,509 
18,063 

9,647 
16,590 


acres. 

426,263. 

575,361 

811,809 

623,286 

368,619 

623,626 

852,006 

114,176 

207,89S 

585,992 

613,731 

583,618 

215,572 

430,975 

375,264 

528,207 


676,252  7,986,888 


Thus  the  land  alienated  in  this  part  of  the  Colony  comprises  7,936,388 
acres,  or  47*36  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  its  area,  which  contains 
16,755,200  acres.  Of  this  extent  of  land,  only  676,252  acres,  or  8*5 
per  cent,  of  the  settled  lands,  are  held  in  tenancy;  whilst  7,260,136 
acres,  or  91-5  per  cent.,  are  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves. 
The  percentage  of  land  held  in  tenancy  is  greatest  in  the  counties  of 
Argyle  and  Gkorgiana,  where  it  is  24-5  and  19*1  respectively.  There  are 
10*4  per  cent,  in  Goulbum  county,  9*8  in  Murray,  9*2  in  Clarendon,  8*9 
in  King,  7*5  in  Wynyard,  and  6*3  in  Harden.  In  the  other  counties 
the  proportion  dwindles  from  5*3  per  cent,  in  Cowley  to  a  minimum  of 
2*1  per  cent  in  the  southern  county  of  Sclwyn. 
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In  the  whole  of  this  district  the  total  nsmbCT  of  occupiers  is  9,675,  of 
whom  5,211  occupy  their  owii  freeholds,  1,280  are  tenants,  613  occupy 
both  descriptions  of  alienated  lands,  while  2,571  occupy  areas  of  Crown 
lands  in  addition  to  their  freeholds.  The  conditions  of  settlement  in 
which  pastoral  occupation  is  the  leading  feature  must  necessarily  greatly 
affect  the  average  extent  of  rural  holdings,  and  in  this  diviuon  it  will 
be  found  to  attain  fairly  high  proportions,  820  acres  being  the  average 
throughout,  with  a  maximum  of  1,119  acres  in  Wellealey,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  541  acres  in  Argyle.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is 
7,776,967  acres  ;  and  unendosed,  159,421  acres.  The  total  extent  under 
cultivation  is  266,829  acres,  viz.,  214,077  acres  worked  by  owners  and 
52,752  acres  by  tenants.  This  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the 
district,  but  it  is  on  the  large  estates  of  the  southern  tableland  that 
there  has  been  the  most  notable  increa«e  in  cultivation.  The  area  culti- 
vated on  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent,  viz.,  25,807  acres,  is  120  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  two  years  ago,  when  it  stood  at  11,542  aci-es. 
The  advance  has  taken  place  in  every  county  in  the  district,  but  the 
county  of  Monteagle  shows  an  increase  in  the  area  cultivated  on  these 
lai^ge  koldings  from  1,011  acres  in  the  year  1892-3  to  3,866  acres  in 
1893-4,  and  11,059  acres  in  1894-5.  On  one  holding  alone  the  area 
rose  from  2,426  acres  in  1893-4  to  7,852  acres  in  1894-5,  and  the 
same  holder  had  cleared  and  prepared  about  3,000  acres  more  for  the 
present  season,  so  that  it  is  probable  he  has  now  10,000  acres,  or  about 
one-third  of  his  estate,  under  cultivation.  The  average  area  of  large 
estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  20,676.  The  holdings  in  this 
division  may  be  classified  as  under : — 


AUenated 

H<^illgB. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  under  Cultivation. 

SiK  of  Holdings. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

of  District. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres  

31  to  400  acres  

No. 
1,721 
5,058 
1,567 
1,192 
137 

acres. 
14,406 

846,969 
1,016,795 
3,225,672 
2,832^46 

per  cent.        acres. 
018            4,049 
10-67          87,784 
12-81      1     68,055 
40-65           81,134 
35-69          25,807 

per  cent. 
28-11 
10-36 

401  to  1,000  acres 

6'69 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    ... 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

2-52 
0-91 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  the  counties  of  the  southern 
tableland  is  4,121,574  acres,  of  which  there  are  under  conditional 
lease  1,605,621  acres.  The  area  enclosed  is  3,238,088  acres,  and 
unenclosed  883,486  acres.  The  total  number  of  lessees  is  2,703,  of 
whom  2,571  hold  alienated  lands  also,  and  132  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 
The  area  cultivated  on  Crown  lands  is  very  small — only  537  acres.  The 
value  of  improvements  is  returned  at  X^96,470,  or  an  average  of  about 
Is.  lid.  per  acre  occupied. 
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The  total  number  of  persons  occupying  alienated  and  Crown  lands 
is  9,807,  classified  as  follows : — Agriculturists,  1,795  ;  graziers,  3)083  ; 
dairy-farmers,  346 ;  agriculturists  and  graziers,  1,491 ;  agriculturists 
and  dairy-farmers,  541 ;  graziers  and  dairy-farmers,  659 ;  agriculturists^ 
graziers,  and  dairy-farmers,  1,491 ;  and  others — residential,  miners, 
carriers,  etc. — 401.  In  this  classification  no  holder  is  counted  more  than 
once;  but  it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  each  industry,  there  are  5,318 
agriculturists,  6,724  graziers,  and  3,037  dairy-farmers.  The  area  of 
alienated  land  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  12,057,962  acres,  and 
deducting  the  area  cultivated,  267,366  acres,  there  remain  11,790,596 
acres  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying.  The  total  area  of  the  district 
is  16,755,200  acres,  and  making  allowance  for  alienated  holdings  under 
1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing,  there  are  left 
neither  alienated  nor  occupied  about  4,500,000  acres,  which,  of  course, 
include  land  that  is  of  no  practical  use. 

Northern  Tableland. 

In  the  northern  tableland  the  disproportion  between  freeholders  and 
tenants  is  strongly  marked,  the  latter  forming  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  occupiers  of  alienated  lands,  owing  to  the  same  causes  which 
operate  both  in  the  south  and  in  the  centre  of  this  great  section  of  the 
Colony.  It  is  evident  that  the  object  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861  to 
(Jreate  a  class  of  independent  settlers  has  been  fairly  successful,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  number  of  actual  occupiers  is  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  individual  selectors  who,  since  the  year  1861, 
have  applied  for  conditional  purchases.  The  following  figures  illustrate 
the  state  of  settlement  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  question  : — 


Counties. 


Holdings  consisting  of— 


I 

I 


O 


11 


Total. 


Area  of  Holdings. 


Freehold. 


Rented. 


Total. 


Parry 

Buckland 

Vernon 

(nglis 

Darling , 

Saudon  

Clarke    

Hardinge 

Clive 

Hawes   

(iresham 

Gough   

Arawatta 

Drake    

Buller    

Total 


No. 

176 

212 

126 

142 

88 

468 

45 

87 

313 

11 

10 

382 

112 

18 

79 


No. 
62 
39 
17 
19 
32 
85 
1 

22 
51 


103 

20 

5 

8 


2,269 


464 


No. 

26 

17 
6 
6 
9 

32 
1 
4 

18 


15 

1 


No. 


128 

147 

227 

135 

121 

200 

92 

65 

9 

179 

lis 

29 
51 


176 


1,670 


No. 
362 
344 
277 
314 
356 
720 
168 
318 
474 
76 
21 
703 
260 
53 
188 


acres. 

404,305 

698,625 

295,971 

222,018 

294,167 

455,502 

133,482 

231,783 

123^09 

122,929 

20,696 
470,068 
267,462 
116,890 

56,959 


acres. 

7,514 
19,433 
35,183 
19,392 
16,639 
35,405 
288 
18,954 

8,626 

800 

240 

43,672 

29,146 

1,279 

2,515 


acres. 

411,81» 

718,068 

831,164 

241,410 

310,806 

490,907 

188,770 

260,787 

127,13& 

128,729 

20,986 
518,740 
296,698 
118,169> 

59,474 


4,579   8,914,356 


234,086  4,148,442 
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The  total  area  alienated  in  this  district  is  4,148,442  acres,  or  28-33 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  extent  of  14,643,200  acrea  The  total  number 
of  occupiers  of  rural  settled  lands  is  4,579,  of  whom  2,269  live  on  their 
freeholds,  only  464  are  tenants,  176  hold  both  freehold  and  leasehold 
land,  and  1,670  occupy  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  their  freeholds.  The 
proportion  of  the  area  occupied  by  private  tenants  is  234,086  acres^ 
or  5*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  extent  of  alienated  land ;  whilst  94*4  per 
cent.,  representing  3,914,356  acres,  is  occupied  by  the  landowners  them- 
selves. The  land  is  used  for  both  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes, 
and  these  industries  are  generally  carried  on  conjointly.  The  average 
area  of  holdings  in  the  district  is  906  acres,  varying  between  268  acres 
per  holding  in  Clive  and  2,229  acres  in  Drake.  The  average  in  the 
county  of  Buckland  is  2,087  acres;  but  in  the  districts  surrounding  the 
towns  of  Glen  Innes  and  Inverell  a  large  decrease  is  experienced,  the 
aT^erage  area  of  the  holdings  being  only  731  and  801  acres  in  Gk>ugh 
and  Hardinge  respectively.  The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  is 
3,924,572  acres ;  and  unenclosed,  223,870  acres.  There  are  86,657 
acres  cultivated — that  is,  about  2  per  cent,  of  the  alienated  area — 
76,777  acres  being  land  tilled  by  the  proprietors,  and  9,880  by  tenants. 
The  average  area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  28,396 
acres.     The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  under : — 


Alienated 
HoldiDgrt. 

Are*  of  Holdings. 

Area  under  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to 

Total  Area  of 

District. 

Total 

Proportion 

to 

Area  of 

Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 
734 

2,657 

688 

426 

74 

acres. 

5,683 

463,930 

449,052 

1,148,436 

2,081,341 

per  cent. 
0*14 
11-18 
10-82 
27-68 
5018 

acres. 

2,239 
45,407 
21,262 
14,645 

3,104 

percent. 
39-39 

31  to  400  acres  

9*79 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  10,000  acres   ... 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

4*73 
1-28 

There  are  6,022,168  acres  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division, 
1,534,662  acres  of  which  are  held  under  conditional  lease.  The  area  of 
Chrown  lands  enclosed  is  3,329,393  acres;  and  unenclosed,  2,692,775 
acres.   The  value  of  improvements  is  returned  at  £374,620 — an  average 
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of  Is.  3d.  per  acre  occupied,  the  nn^iQlosed  area  being  very  large. 
Only  a  very  small  ai^ea,  220  acres,  i^  under  cultivation.  The  occupiers 
of  alienated  and  Crown  lands  on  the  northern  tableland  are  clasniied 
as  follow  : — Agriculturists,  638  ;  graziers,  1,398;  dairy-farmers,  118  ; 
agriculturists  and  graziers,  929 ;  agriculturists  and  dairy-farmers,  314 ; 
graziers  and  dairy-farmers,  290;  agriculturists,  graziers,  and  dairy- 
farmers,  818;  and  others — residential,  miners,  carriers,  etc. — 233;  total, 
4,738.  On  the  basis  of  the  actual  ninnber  engaged  in  each  pursuit, 
whether  solely  or  in  conjunction  with  another,  there  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  2,699  occupiers,  in  grazing  3,435,  and  in  dairying  1,540. 
Ilie  total  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Grown  lands  held  under  lease  is 
10,170,610  acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  area  cultivated — 86,877 
acres — ^it  will  be  seen  that  the  area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is 
10,083,733  acres.  The  total  area  of  the  district  being  14,643,200  acres, 
msbking  allowance  for  alienated  land  in  holdings  under  an  acre  in  extent^ 
which  are  not  included  in  the  foregoing,  there  remains  neither  alienated 
nor  under  occupation  an  area  of  about  4,350,000  acres. 


South-Westerk  Slope. 

The  districts  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Great  Dividing 
Bange  mark  the  transition  between  the  agricultural  settlements  of  the 
coast  and  tableland  and  the  purely  pastoral  settlements  of  the  great 
western  region.  The  extent  of  arable  land  in  the  division  is  very  con- 
siderable, but  in  proportion  to  the  total  area  of  holdings  little  is  devoted 
to  cultivation,  as  it  is  more  advantageous  at  present  to  use  the  land  for 
grazing  purposes,  the  great  distance  to  the  markets  being  the  principal 
obstacle  to  a  rapid  expansion  of  agriculture  on  the  tableland.  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  a  considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to 
agriculture  during  the  last  two  years,  some  of  the  most  notable 
increases  having  taken  place  in  tliis  district'. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  land  alienated. considerably 
diminishes  as  the  districts  on  the  western  slope  are  reached,  except  in 
those  parts  where  the  excellence  of  the  land  for  grazing  purposes,  and 
even  for  agriculture,  impelled  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crown  some 
years  ago  to  secure  their  holdings  from  the  incursions  of  the  free 
selector — whom  the  Act  ostensibly  intended  to  favour — ^by  means  of 
systematic  purchases  under  the  auction  sale  and  improvement  clauses 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1861.  In  the  south-western  districts,  which  are 
traversed  by  the  principal  permanent  rivers  of  western  New  South 
"Wales,  the  land  has  been  alienated  in  a  wholesale  fashion,  and  im- 
mense areas  of  freehold  land  are  in  the  hands  of  a  very  small  number 
of  landholders ;  while  in  the  north-western  districts  the  freehold  estates 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  of  such  an  enormous  extent  as  those  in 
the  south.     The  state  of  settlement  in  the   counties  situated  in  the 
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southern  pmrt  of  ike  irotom  slope  of  tke  Great  DividiDg  Bange  maj 
be  gathered  from  the  following  figures : — 


Holdings  oonsistinfp  of— 

Aiea  of  Holdings 

CountiflS 

1 

1 

Partly  Freehold 

and  partly 

Privatt  Rented 

Land. 

IIj 

1 

FrMbokL 

Rented. 

TaktL 

Dowlinflr   

Na 

42 

52 

322 

306 

57 

20 

17 

50 

44 

150 

200 

100 

88 

163 

187 

316 

Na 

3 

5 

31 

78 

16 

5 

2 

18 

7 

48 

24 

21 

2 

24 

80 

77 

No. 
2 

^l 

5 

1 

*i 

1 

22 
20 
12 
3 
17 

No. 

48 

187 

262 

114 

108 

44 

28 

104 

7 

48 

83 

36 

55 

7 

17 
21 

No. 

03 
246 
624 
511 
181 

79 

42 
168 

59 
268 
277 
178 
143 
211 
815 
443 

136,602 
470,762 
689,581 
547,041 
684,006r 
305,563 
560,068 
803,025 
460,814 
506,687 
1,488,108 
1,507,447 
1,088,274 
476,880 
587,720 
777,440 

2,195 

7,714 
33,613 
48,009 
13,807 
14,416 

1,006 
41,610 

3,820 
82,207 
32,757 
28,860 

8,944 
12,835 
61,318 
38,767 

acres. 
138,797 

^i-f.r.. 

478,476 

SS  ; :::      : 

678,104 

BoQxke 

500,060 

Cooper 

506,806 

Nicholson 

819,979 

Stort 

571,061 

Waradfirenr 

844,635 

S^iT!:.:::::::::::: 

464,634 

WM"*"!!               ,       . 

028,804 

tJrana    

1,520366 

Townsend    

1,585.807 

Wakool ,.... 

1,007,218 

CWen    

489,165 

Denison    

509,088 

Hume    

816,207 

Total 

2429 

440 

160 

1^04 

3,833 

10,989,370 

377,455 

11,866,825 

The  total  area  of  this  district,  commonly  called  Riverina,  is  computed 
at  22,273,360  acres,  of  which  11,366,825  acres  are  now  alienated,  or 
51-03  per  cent  of  the  whole  area.  In  some  of  the  counties,  however,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  land  has  been  parted  with ;  thus  in  Hume 
76-64  per  cent  is  alienated,  or  816,207  acres  out  of  a  total  of  1,064,960 
acres.  This  county  is  closely  followed  by  Mitchell,  with  76-17  per 
cent,  or  628,894  acres  out  of  825,600  acres;  Tirana,  with  76*08  per 
cent.,  or  1,520,865  acres  out  of  1,999,080  acres;  Denison,  with  75*97 
per  cent.,  or  599,038  acres  out  of  788,480  acres ;  Cadell,  with  73*28 
per  cent.,  or  489,165  acres  out  of  667,520  acres ;  Townsend,  with  65*7 
per  cent,  or  1,535,807  acres  out  of  2,335,080  acres ;  Sturt,  with  59 
per  cent,  or  571,061  acres  out  of  967,680  acres ;  and  Wakool,  with 
57*72  per  cent,  or  1,097,218  acres  out  of  1,900,800  acres.  The  counties 
of  Waradgery,  Boyd,  Bland,  and  Bourke  have  respectively  47*32  per 
cent,  46*39  per  cent,  43-48  per  cent,  and  40*08  per  cent,  of  their 
total  areas  alienated ;  Cooper  and  Gipps,  34  per  cent  and  30*54  per 
cent,  respectively ;  but  in  the  county  of  Nicholson  the  percentage  is 
only  22-66,  and  in  Dowling  only  11*78.  The  percentage  of  land  held 
by  tenants  is  very  small,  ranging  from  less  than  1  per  cent,  in  Wakool 
to  10*2  in  Denison,  i^e  percentage  for  the  whole  district  being  only  3*3. 

The  number  of  hdidsrs  of  rural  lands  in  the  Riverina  district  is  3,833^ 
of  whom  2,129  oceupy  their  own  freeholds,  only  440  are  private  tenants, 
160  hold  land  both  as  free  and  lease  hddm,  while  1^104  persons 
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occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands,  generally  for  grazing  purposes,  in  addition 
to  their  own  freeholds. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  high  in  these 
districts,  where  the  auction  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  Crown  Lands 
Act  of  1861  were  extensively  brought  into  operation  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidating  holdings  and  preventing  the  land  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  free  selectors,  whom  the  great  pastoral  lessees  did  not  look 
upon  as  desirable  neighbours.  The  land  was,  indeed,  bought  up  whole- 
sale, the  pastoralists  being  greatly  helped  by  the  vanous  banking 
corporations,  and  their  joint  operations  resulted  in  the  alienation  of 
immense  areas  of  the  best  pastoral  land  in  the  Colony.  The  average 
area  of  holdings  for  the  whole  district  is  2,965  acres ;  but  in  the  county 
of  Sturt  it  reaches  13,596  acres ;  in  Townsend,  8,628  acres ;  in  Boyd, 
7,875  acres ;  in  Wakool,  7,673  acres  ;  and  in  Waradgery,  5,027  acres, 
diminishing  from  4,050  in  Nicholson  to  1,079  acres  in  Bland. 

PracticaUy  the  whole  of  the  alienated  land  in  this  district  is  enclosed, 
only  28,050  acres  out  of  a  total  area  of  11,366,825  acres  being  open. 
The  area  under  cultivation  is  387,174  acres,  of  which  321,344  acres 
represent  land  worked  by  proprietors,  while  65,830  acres  are  worked 
by  tenants.     The  holdings  in  this  division  are  thus  distributed  : — 


AUenated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Total. 

Proportion 
to  Total  Area 
of  District. 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 

284 

1,468 

1,084 

804 

193 

acres. 

2,154 

307,341 

700,771 

2,014,244 

8,342,315 

per  cent. 

0-02 

2-70 

617 

17-72 

73-39 

acres. 
533 

79,097 
102,417 
143,783 

61,344 

percent. 
24-74 

31  to  400  acres  

25-74 

401  to  1,000  acres 

14-61 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    ... 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

7-14 

The  average  area  of  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  43,224  acres. 
The  area  cultivated  on  these  large  holdings  is  small  in  comparison  with 
their  total  extent,  but  it  is  nevertheless  nearly  three  times  as  much  as 
it  was  two  years  ago,  the  same  tendency  being  observable  in  this  district 
as  has  been  referred  to  in  the  southern  tableland. 

The  total  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  on  the  South-Westem  slope 
is  8,016,922  acres,  only  80,526  acres  of  which  remain  unfenced.  The 
area  held  under  conditional  lease  is  2,090,983  acres.  Under  cultivation 
there  are  5,990  acres,  of  which  over  4,700  acres  are  in  the  counties  of 
Bourke,  Cooper,  and  Nicholson.  The  value  of  improvements  is  returned 
at  J&l, 079,262,  or  an  average  of  about  2s.  8d.  per  acre.  The  number  of 
lessees  is  1,172,  of  whom  1,104  occupy  Crown  lands  attached  to  alienated 
holdings,  and  68  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 
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The  purposes  for  which  hmd  k  wted  are  shown  in  the  following  classifi- 
tion  of  occupiers: — ^Agricutenrists  only,  617;  graziers  only,  918;  and  dairy 
fEurmers  only,  18  ;  agrieattnrists  and  graders,  1,016  ;  agriculturists  and 
dairy  farmers,  121 ;  graziers  and  dairy  fanners,  161 ;  agriculturists, 
graziers,  and  dsoy  farmers,  842  ;  others — ^residential,  miners,  carriers, 
etc. — 208;  total,  3,901.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
enga^^  in  agriculture,  2,596  occupiers ;  in  grazing,  2,937  ;  and  in 
dairjing,  1,142.  The  area  of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied 
is  19,383,747  acres,  and  deducting  from  this  the  cultivated  area — 
393,164  acres — the  area  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairying  is  18,990,583 
acres.  The  total  area  of  the  district  is  22,273,360  acres,  so  that, 
allowing  for  alienation  in  holdings  under  1  acre  in  area,  there  are  not  more 
than  about  2,800,000  acres  unalienated  and  unoccupied. 


Western-Central  Slope. 
The  condition  of  settlement  in  regard  to  the  lands  on  the  central 
westward  slope  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table  : — 


Area  of  Holdings. 

Counties. 

1 

14 

ill 

1 

Freehold. 

1 

t 
Rented.       TotaL 

Gregofy    

No. 
11 
42 
11 
45 

1 

8 
41 

8 
1 
6 
15 

"2 
9 

No. 

2 
3 
2 

1 

"5 

No. 

93 
156 

29 

76 
114 

54 
122 
195 

No. 
106 
208 

44 
129 
216 

58 
132 
260 

acres. 

436,288 
289.377 

47,506 
226,214 
158,238 

64,751 
148,982 
307,478 

acres. 

102,167 

14,263 

4,062 

5,689 

28,606 

9,408 

acres. 
538,455 

Ewenmar 

302,640 

51,658 

Oxley 

231,853 

Nanomine   

186,846 

Flinders    

64,751 

Kennedy  

154,792 

rTnni^imrlT^Tif     

816,886 

TdUl    

248 

43 

13 

839 

1»148 

1.6n,924 

169,957 

1,847,881 

The  total  area  alienated  amounts  to  1,847,881  acres,  or  16*46  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  district,  which  is  estimated  at  11,228,520 
acres.  The  ^i^reatest  area  alienated  is  in  the  county  of  Gr^ory,  where 
there  are  538,455  acres,  or  27*41  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  held  by 
settlers.  The  percentage  of  alienated  land  in  Oxley  is  27*3  ;  in  £wen- 
mar,  23*02  ;  and  in  Cunningham,  20*67 ;  in  Narromine  16*16  per  cent 
and  in  Kennedy  10*55  per  cent  has  becoi  parted  with ;  but  in  Flinders 
the  proportion  is  only  4*19  per  cent,  and  in  Canl>elego  3*69  per  cent. 
The  land  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  pa^oral  pursuits,  there  being  only 
27,409  acres  under  cultivation,  of  which  22,401  acres,  or  81  per  cent, 
are  in  the  counties  of  Narromine,  Kennedy,  and  Cunningham.  Only  853 
acres  are  cultivated  by  tenants.  Although  the  area  occupied  by  tenants 
is  proportionately  larger  than  is  the  case  farther  south,  there  are  only 
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169,957  acsres  so  held,  the  proprietors  occupying  1,677,924  acres  out  of 
the  1,847,881  acres  of  alienated  land  which  the  district  contains.  The 
percentage  held  by  tenants  ranges  from  19  per  cent  in  Gregory  and  15-5 
per  cent,  in  Narromine  to  3  per  cent,  in  Cunningham,  giving  an 
aversige  of  9*2  per  cent,  for  the  whole  district.  The  area  of  alienated 
land  enclosed  is  1,821,978  acres,  and  only  25,903  acres  are  unenclosed. 

As  a  result  of  the  small  number  of  settlers  in  such  an  extensive 
district,  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  necessarily  fairly  large,  although 
it  does  not  attain  to  such  proportions  as  in  the  south,  the  average  of  this 
division  being  1,616  acres,  with  a  maximum  of  5,079  acres  in  Gi^gory 
and  a  minimum  of  865  acres  in  Narromine. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  thus  classified.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  29,006  acres : — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  under  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

TotaL 

Proportion 

to  Total  Ajea 

of  District 

Total. 

Proportion 

to  Area 
ofHoldingi. 

1  to  30  acres  

No. 

92 
361 
433 
229 

28 

acres. 
825 

69,922 
276,954 
688,020 
812,160 

per  cent. 

0-05 

3-78 

14-99 

37-23 

43-95 

acres. 

147 

5,519 

10,260 

10,954 

529 

per  cent. 
17-82 

31  to  400  acres  

7-89 

401  to  1,000  acres 

3-70 

1,001  to  10,000  acres    ... 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

1-69 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  district  is  8,630,717  acres, 
of  which  8,504,096  acres  are  enclosed.  The  area  under  conditional  lease 
is  2,582,714  acres ;  and  there  are  101,083  acres  under  homestead  lease 
in  the  county  of  Canbelego.  The  area  under  cultivation  is  only  1,430 
acres ;  and  the  value  of  improvements  t)n  Crown  lands  is  £1,003,740,  or 
an  average  of  about  2s.  4d.  per  acre  occupied.  There  are  868  lessees,  of 
whom  839  also  have  alienated  estates,  and  29  occupy  Crown  lands  only. 

The  occupiers  of  alienated  and  Crown  lands  in  the  western-central 
district  are  thus  dassified  : — Agriculturists  only,  159  ;  graziers  only, 
576  ;  dairy  farmers  only,  4  ;  agriculturists  and  graziers,  209  ;  agricul- 
turists and  dairy  farmers,  9;  graziers  and  dairy  farmers,  48;  agricultur- 
ists, graziers,  and  dairy  farmers,  101  ;  and  others — ^residential,  miners, 
carriers,  etc. — 66 ;  total,  1,172.  On  the  basis  of  the  number  ^igaged  in 
each  industry,  whether  solely  or  otherwise,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are 
478  agriculturists,  934  graziers,  and  162  dairy  farmers.  The  total  area 
of  alienated  lands  and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  10,478,598  acres,  of 
which  10,449,769  acres  are  devoted  to  the  pastoral  and  dairying 
industry.  The  total  area  embraced  in  the  counties  comprising  the 
western-central  district  is  11,228,520  acres,  and  making  allowance  for 
alienated  estates  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
foregoing,  there  remains  neither  alienated  nor  under  lease  an  area  of  not 
more  than  725,000  ac^as. 
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Gardens^  oncHARDS_4e4€3ac 
Other  grain  crops _  A3,o?6  ac 

Sugar  cane  .32.909  ac 
Potatoes  _30. 0*9  at.    - 

VINES  _  7.B77  ftc. 


SHTinciAL  CRASSF5LaU36ac, 
Hflr.  I3IJ53  ac.       [ 
Maize  J27. 196  ac ^  .  _ 

CROI'S    OThtH  THAU  £NU*»EflATECJ  .30,665  ftt 
CARDERS  &   ORCHARDS.  r4.56Sac 

Other  cra*n    cR0Ps_27.?a6v 
Sugar  cane.  10197141;.      -^^-^ 

Potatoes      i».  oss  at 
Vines     ^aODai;  .-  - 


o 
to 

CO 


WHEAT.147  997acJ  "  ~i 

ARTIFIQAL  GRASSES  _  36.624 ac.     ~T  ^ 

Hay  _  65,403  ac. - I  1 

MAIZE  _l07J79ac.-      jp      '  Z  3   !^ 

Crops  other  than  enumerated  _  I3,l03ac .         i     i   • 

GARDENS  A    ORCHARDS  _  17. 168  ac. |.-«    o 

OTHER  GRAIN   CROPS  _  16,989  ac. 

SUGAR  CANE_4/)8Zac. 

POTATOES- 13,927  ac.    -  - 

VINES- 4,504  ac. - 

Wheat.  128.829  ac.  i 

HAY  _  31.929  ac.  -       l 

MAIZE- 51.488 ac.     [  '_   J  to 

Crops  other  than  enumerated-  21 .487  ac.    -ILM  ? 
Gardens*  orchards- 6.386  ac.  ^^  o 

Other  Grain   crops  _  9.869  ac.  ■  S 

Potatoes.  9229  ac.  

VINES- 1,584  ac.  

WHEAT_  70.720 ac  j 

HAY- 35.383  ac.  gT       ^ 

MAIZE- 23,170 ac.    ---■     |       J  So 

Crops  OTHER  THAN  enumerated  _5J0aC. _J  T 

OTHER   GRAIN    CROPS  _  10. 628  ac      Fj   S 

Potatoes.  4.236  ac.  ^— ■  « 

VINES-  1.070  ac. 
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Noeth-Westeen  Slope. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Dividing  Kange, 
the  distiibution  of  settlement  closely  resembles  that  met  with  in  the 
division  just  examined,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 


Coiinti«8. 


Stapylton . . 

Burnett 

CJounllie  .. 
Benarba  .. 
Morohisini 
Nandewar.. 
Jamison  .. 
Denham  .. 
Lei^hardt 
Bandine  .. 
White  .... 
Pottinger  . . 

Na^ner  

Gowen  


Total 733 


Holdinfs  otmsistiiig  of — 


11 


No. 
18 
51 
47 
12 

119 

104 
24 
0 
28 
48 
56 

181 
20 
76 


1^  111 


No. 

1 
10 

8 

2 
24 
32 

8 

4 

15 
10 

5 
12 

5 


159 


No. 

4 
6 
6 

is 

8 


Total. 


Area  of  Holdings. 


Freefaokl. 


No. 

No. 

77 

95 

112 

J  79 

65 

111 

ISO 

158 

102 

258 

64 

208 

124 

156 

100 

118 

242 

288 

76 

182 

24 

89 

181 

283 

48 

69 

136 

246 

,425 

2,880 

acres. 
187,203 
891,211 
534,908 
277,139 
201,752 
261,471 
808,182 
196,908 
606,025 
118,456 

54,019 
811,978 
155,872 
156,607 


Rented. 


Total. 


19,210 

6«1S8 

9,267 

88,721 

6,780 

10,268 

11,445 

16,450 

53,472 

4,964 

8,088 

81,617 

9,174 

9,147 


206,413 
897,849 
544,176 
810,860 
208,532 
271.739 
409,627 
215,448 
659,497 
123,410 
67,107 
843,696 
164,646 
165,764 


The  area  alienated  is  4,578,047  acres,  or  23*89  per  oent  of  the  total 
area,  which  is  1 9, 1 57, 800  acres.  The  highest  proportion  of  alienated  land 
is  in  Pottinger,  around  Gunnedah,  where  843,595  acres,  or  46*75  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  coanty,  calculated  at  1,804,120  acres,  have 
been  alienated,  the  greater  portion  to  the  pastoralists,  who  have  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  settlement  of  an  agricultural  class  on  the  best  portion 
of  the  ismed  Liverpool  Plains.  The  competiticm  between  the  pastoval- 
ists  and  the  selectors  was  not  so  keen  in  the  north-western  distnct 
as  it  was  in  the  central,  and  more  particularly  in  the  south-western 
division,  presumably  because  the  land,  though  equally  ^ood  in  quality, 
is  too  distant  from  the  mavkete,  and  the  country  is  more  exposed  to 
extreme  climatic  influences  in  the  northern  parts.  Hie  average  area 
of  holdings  throughout  the  district,  thoi^h  l^gher  than  in  the  central- 
western  district,  is  notso  large  as  the  average  in  the  south-west,  reaching 
1,923  acres,  with  a  maximum  of  4,902  acres  in  Courallie,  owing  to  causes 
explained  above,  and  a  minimum  of  674  acres  in  Gowen.  The  district, 
with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  portion,  abutting' on  the  boundary  of 
the  tableland  of  New  England,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  depftsturing 
of  stock.  There  are  222  tenant  occupiers,  renting  224,731  acres,  the 
balance  of  the  alienated  area — 4,353,316  acres— ^being  occupied  by  2,158 
proprietors.  The  total  number  of  holdings  is  2,380,  of  which  733  are 
freeholds,  159  rented  properties,  63  partly  freehold  axid  partly  leaeehdd, 
^d  1,425  freeholds  to  which  have  been  added  Crown  lands. 
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The  percentage  of  land  held  by  tenant  occupiers  is  not  large,  amounting 
only  to  4*9  per  cent,  for  the  district.  In  Benarba,  however,  it  reaches 
10*8  per  cent.;  in  Stapylton,  9-3  per  cent.;  and  in  Leichhardt,  8*1  per 
cent. ;  but  the  proportion  is  very  small  everywhere  else.  The  greater 
part  of  the  alienated  land  in  the  district  is  enclosed,  only  147,123 
acres  out  of  a  total  of  4,578,047  acres  remaining  open.  The  area 
cultivated  is  17,876  acres,  16,241  acres  being  tilled  by  proprietors  and 
1,635  acres  by  tenants. 

The  holdings  in  this  division  may  be  classified  as  follow.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  32,248  acres  : — 


Size  of  Holdings. 


Alienated 
Holdinj^. 


Area  of  Holdings. 


Total. 


Proportion 

to  Total  Area 

of  District. 


Area  under  Cultivation. 


ToteL 


Proportion 

to  Area 
of  Holdings. 


1  to  30  acres  

31  to  400  acres  

401  to  1,000  acres.... 
1,001  to  10,000  acres 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 


No. 

acres. 

per  cent. 

acres. 

203 

1,732 

004 

407 

940 

154,120 

3-37 

9,335 

734 

469,401 

10-25 

3,674 

416 

1,147,221 

25  06 

3,305 

87 

2,805,573 

61-28 

1,155 

per  cent. 

25-50 

6-06 

0-78 

0-29 


In  the  north-western  district  there  are  under  lease  11,524,268  acres 
'of  Crown  lands,  10,427,574  acres  being  enclosed  and  1,096,694  acres 
open.  The  total  area  under  conditional  lease  is  2,913,737  acres.  There 
is  no  cultivation  to  speak  of,  the  entire  area  under  crop  being  only 
132  acres.  The  value  of  improvements  on  Crown  lands  is  returned 
at  £800,694,  or  about  Is.  5d.  per  acre.  There  are  1,478  lessees,  1,425 
occupying  Crown  lands  in  addition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  and 
53  occupying  Crown  lands  only. 

The  occupiers  of  alienated  and  Crown  lands  are  thus  classified : — 
Agriculturists  only,  162  ;  graziers  only,  1,215  ;  dairy-farmers  only,  16; 
agriculturists  and  graziers,  447 ;  agriculturists  and  dairy-farmers,  31  ; 
graziers  and  dairy-farmers,  183 ;  agriculturists,  graziers,  and  dairy- 
farmers,  236  ;  and  others — residential,  miners,  carriers,  etc. — 143 ;  total, 
2,433.  Taking  the  number  engaged  in  each  pursuit,  whether  solely  or 
otherwise,  it  will  be  seen  that  876  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  2,081  in 
grazing,  and  466  in  dairy-farming.  The  area  of  alienated  lands  and 
Crown  lands  occupied  is  16,102,315  acres,  and  deducting  the  area 
cultivated,  18,008  acres,  there  remain  16,084,307  acres  devoted  to  the 
pastoral  and  dairying  industries — chiefly,  of  course,  the  former. 

The  total  area  of  the  counties  comprising  this  division  being  19,157,800 
acres,  the  area  remaining  unalienated  and  unoccupied  by  lease,  allowing 
for  alienation  in  holdings  under  1  acre  in  extent,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  figures  given  above,  will  not  be  more  than  about  3,000,000  acres. 
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The  Western  Plains. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  Colony  settlement  is  making  but  slow 
progress.  With  the  exception  of  the  great  mining  centre  of  Broken 
Hill,  situated  on  the  boundary  of  the  neighbouring  Colony  of  South 
Australia,  around  which  a  large  population  has  settled  within  the  last  few 
years,  the  whole  of  this  vast  portion  of  the  domain  of  New  South  Wales 
is  given  up  to  the  depasturing  of  stock.  Sheep-breeding  is  practically 
the  only  industry,  the  general  character  of  the  country  militating 
against  the  successful  rearing  of  cattle.  The  present  state  of  settlement 
on  the  western  plains  is  illustrated  by  the  figures  given  below  : — 


Counties. 


Holdings  consisting  of — 


"c  5 


illlll 


Total 


Area  of  Holdings. 


Freehold. 


Rented. 


Total 


Tlnch 

No. 
12 
6 
9 
8 
8 

"is 

26 

24 
24 

42 

20 

***2 
37 
2 
3 
2 
1 
7 
233 
2 
1 
4 
4 

""4 

Narran  

Culgoa   

Onnderbooka 

Irrara    

Barrona 

•Cowper 

Clyde 

Robinson  

Yanda    

lAndsborough 

Booroondarra  .... 
Rankin  

Killara  

Woore    

Werunda  

iMouramba    

Blaxland    

Hoesgiel 

Franklin    

Waljeers   

Caira 

TaiU    . . 

Kilfera  

Manan 

Young   

Yungnuigra 

Fitzgerald 

Ularaia 

Yantara 

Delalah 

Thoulcanna 

W«ntworth 

Tara   

Windeyer 

Perry 

Menbdie 

Livingstone 

Yanoowinna 

Tandora 

Famell  

Mootwingee 

Evelyn  

Poole 

Tongowoko 

Total 

541 

No. 

1 

11 

1 

4 


No. 


No. 


19 


3 
16 
16 

8 
8 
3 
12 
17 
6 
4 
8 
5 
1 

424" 


No. 

41 

80 

16 

27 

8 

1 

47 

51 

47 

15 

5 

8 

9 

4 

7 

5 

36 

43 

15 

28 

16 

72 

22 

7 

7 

37 

9 

3 

8 

6 

""5 

56 

19 

12 

11 

4 

19 

302 

8 

6 

13 

12 

1 

4 


acres. 

132,498 

63,559 

10,112 

22,716 

8,422 

40 

39,151 

73,786 

11,784 

9,820 

24,896 

1,686 

8,528 

2,449 

6.960 

1,650 

7,512 

62,492 

22,338 

196,000 

135,488 

454,643 

18,291 

12.744 

56,397 

20,341 

8,350 

640 

5,523 

3,838 


acres. 
6,373 
5,516 
340 

7,878 


3.606 
7,524 
1,387 
4,400 

"40 
176 


80 

117 

44 

470 

7,206 

7,457 

8.363 

619 


4,862 
120 

80 

sia 


2,760 
79,285 
40,579 
27,828 
42,365 
10,880 
14,448 
19,128 
3,581 
5,083 
6.539 
4,553 
120 
1,420 


373 


960 
951 


200 
80 
182 


1,111     1,681,168 


acres. 

137,866 

60,075 

10.452 

30,504 

8,422 

40 

42,767 

81.310 

18,121 

14,220 

24390 

1,720 

8,704 

2,449 

6,960 

1,73<» 

7,62D 

62,440 

22,808 

20S.?0« 

142,945 

463,000 

18,010 

12,744 

66,397 

25.20i 

8,470 

720 

5,839 

8,858 


2,760 
79,658 
48,469 
27,837 
42,405 
10,880 
lu,«vS 
20,079 
8,581 
5.283 
6,619 
4,785 
120 
1.420 

76,679      1,757.847 
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The  proportion  of  land  alienated  is  only  2*13  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  this  district,  being  an  aggregate  of  1,757,847  acres  out  of  82,705,080 
acres  which  the  division  is  estimated  to  contain.  Of  this  area,  1,681,168 
acres  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  landowners,  and  only  76,679  acres  are 
held  under  piivate  lease,  this  kind  of  tenure  being  principally  met  with 
in  the  counties  of  Robinson,  Gunderbooka,  Yanda,  Young,  Fitzgerald, 
and  Tara ;  and  situated  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  on  the 
Darling,  and  near  Cobar.  The  total  number  of  holdings  is  1,111,  of 
which  541  are  freehold,  127  rented  properties,  19  partly  freehold  and 
partly  leasehold,  and  424  freeholds  to  which  considerable  areas  of  Crown 
lands  are  attached.  The  average  area  of  alienated  holdings  for  the  whole 
western  division  is  1,582  acres,  iiie  average  in  many  counties,  owing  to 
the  small  number  of  holdings,  being  very  large.  In  Waljeers  it  reaches 
8,934  acres ;  in  Manara,  8,057  acres ;  in  Franklin,  7,260  acres ;  in  Oaira, 
6,430  acres  ;  and  in  Landsborough,  4,979  acres.  The  average  in  Perry  is 
3,855  acres  ;  in  Finch,  3,362  acres  ;  in  Menindie,  2,720  acres ;  in  Tara, 
2,551  acres;  in  Windeyer,  2,320  acres;  in  Elilfera,  1,820  acres;  in 
Narran,  1,771  acres ;  Clyde,  1,^94  acres ;  Mossgiel,  1,520  acres ;  Blax- 
land,  1,452  acres ;  and  in  Wentworth,  1,422  acres.  In  Gunderbooka  it 
is  1,133  acres,  and  in  Irrara  1,053  acres;  diminishing  in  the  other 
counties  from  994  acres  in  Woore  to  216  acres  in  BooiXK)ndarra,  while  in 
Yancowinna  (in  the  Broken  Hill  District)  there  are  322  holdings  averag- 
ing 66  acres  each.  The  land  is  used  purely  for  pastoral  purposes, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of  townships,  where  market-gardening  and  fruit- 
growing are  carried  on,  principally  by  Chinese. 

The  area  of  alienated  land  enclosed  in  this  division  is  1,611,461  acres ; 
and  unenclosed,  146,386  acres.  Under  cultivation  there  is  an  area  of 
9,456  acres,  only  255  acres  of  which  are  tilled  by  tenants.  The  average 
area  of  large  estates  over  10,000  acres  in  extent  is  32,075  acres. 

The  holdings  on  the  western  plains  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 


Alienated 
Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Area  under  Cultivation. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Total. 

Proportion 
to  Total  Area 
of  District. 

Total. 

Proportion 

toAiea 
of  Holdings. 

1  to  30  acres 

No. 
413 
340 
169 
155 
34 

acres. 

1.031 

49,344 

111,959 

504,951 

1,090,562 

per  cent. 

0-06 

2-80 

6-37 

28-73 

62-04 

acres. 
149 
1,996 
2,204 
3,565 
1,542 

per  cent. 
14-46 

31  to  400  acres 

4*05 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1*97 

1,001  to  10,000  acres   ... 
10,001  acresand  upwards 

0-71 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  occupied  in  this  division  is  very  large,  .there 
being  no  less  tiian  72,630,276  acres  under  various  forms  of  kase. 
Under  homestead  lease  there  are  9,192,323  acres.  There  is  a  souall 
area  of  418,417  acres  under  conditional  lease,  granted  under  the  Act  of 
1884,  but  this  form  of  lease  is  no  longer  obtainable  in  the  western 
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diviaMm.  The  nomber,  of  lesseta  of  Crowii  lands  is  1,743,  of  whom 
1,319  occupy  Crowii  lands  in  addition  to  their  alienated  holdings,  while 
4^4  oocnpy  Crown  lands  only.  The  value  du  improvements  is  returned 
at  J&5,107,105 — an  average  of  about  1&  5d.  per  aere  occupied. 

The  toted  number  of  occupiers  of  land  in  t^e  division,  whether 
alienated  or  leased  fh>m  the  Oown,  is  2,430,  dassified  as  follows : — 
Agriculturists  only,  59  ;  graziers  only,  1,711 ;  dairy  farmers  only,  5 ; 
agriculturists  and  graziers,  157 ;  agriculturist  and  dairy  farmer,  1 ; 
graziers  and  dairy  farmers,  54;  agriculturists,  graziers,  and  dairy  farmers, 
38 ;  and  others — residential,  miners,  carriers,  etc. — 405.  Taking  the 
number  engaged  in  each  of  the  three  pursuits,  whether  solely  or  other- 
wise, it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  255  engaged  in  agriculture,  1,960 
in  grazing,  and  98  in  dairy  farming.  The  total  area  of  alienated  lands 
and  Crown  lands  occupied  is  74,388,123  acres,  and  after  deducting  the 
ar^  cultivated,  the  extent  of  land  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits  will  be 
only  a  few  thousand  acres  short  of  that  totaL  The  total  area  of  the 
counties  of  the  western  plains  is  computed  at  82,705,080  acres,  and 
the  area  remaining  unoeoupied  or  unalienated  is,  therefore,  little  more 
than  eight  and  a  quarter  million  acres. 

Area  op  Holdikgk. 


It  will  be  gathered  from  an  analysis  of  the  figures  which  have  been 
given  that  settlement  in  New  South  Wales  has  hitherto  tended  towards 
the  concentration  into  comparatively  few  hands  of  the  lands  alienated  to 
a  large  number  of  individual  selectors,  and  that  in  the  great  majoiity 
of  cases  the  owner  of  the  land  is  also  the  occupier.  Tenancy,  as  under- 
stood in  older  settled  communities,  has  made  comparatively  little  progress, 
90*9  per  cent,  of  the  land  alienated  being  yet  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
proprietors  themselves,  or  an  area  of  37,924,219  acres;  whilst  only 
3,81 1,854  acres,  or  9*1  per  cent.,  are  held  under  lease  from  the  freeholders. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  holdings  of  various  sizes 
throughout  the  Colony,  distinguishing  freehold  from  rented  land  : — 


Sxe  of  HoUUsgA 


Number  of  HokUngs  consisting  of^ 


Freehold 


1  to  30  acres 

31  to  400  acres 

401  to  1,000  acres 

1,001  to  laOOO  acre»  

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

Total    


9,423 

10,853 

3,191 

1,001 

76 


31,144 


PriraAe 
Rented 
Land. 


Pwtly 
Freehold 
dc  partly 
Private 
Rented 
La;7d. 


5,119 

6,548 

618 

230 

6 


1,980 

588 

370 

23 


Freehold 
with 
Crown 
Lasds 

attachwi. 


168 
5,523 
3,177 
2,287 

551 


Total 
Number 

of 
Holdings. 


15,403 

30,904 

7.569 

4.488 
656 


12,521  I     3,649  I   11,706  |   59,020 
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The  area  of  the  holdings  referred  to  in  the  table  just  given,  whether 
freehold  or  rented,  will  be  found  in  the  figures  subjoined,  which  also 
show  the  percentage  of  alienated  land  to  be  found  in  the  holdings  of 
each  specified  size,  as  well  as  the  proportion  each  size  of  holding, 
whether  freehold  or  rented,  bears  to  the  total  area  alienated  : — 


Size  of  Holdings. 

Area  of  Holdings. 

Proportion 

to  Total  Alienated  Area 

of  the  C!olony. 

Freehold. 

Rented. 

Total. 

Freehold. 

Rented. 

TotaL 

1  to  30  acres 

acres. 

80,633 

3,660,882 

4,186,310 

10,468,845 

19,527,549 

acres. 
55,921 
977,365 
628,599 
1,366,535 
783,434 

acres. 

136,554 

4,638,247 

4,814,909 

11,835,380 

•20,310,983 

^cent. 

0-19 

8-77 

10-03 

25-08 

46-78 

i^cent 
014 
2-34 
1-51 
3-28 
1-88 

^cent. 
0-33. 

31  to  400  acres  

11-11 

401  to  1,000  acres    

1,001  to  10,000  acres  ... 
10,001  acres  and  upwards 

11-55 

28-36 
48-67 

Total 

37,924,219 

3,811,854 

41,736,073 

90-85 

9-15 

100-00 

The  above  figures  strikingly  illustrate  the  present  condition  of  coloni- 
zation in  New  South  Wales,  and  their  meaning  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of  by  those  who  watch  with  attention  the  various  phases  of  settlement 
in  this  country.  The  proportion  of  land  in  hofdings  less  than  30  acres 
in  extent  is  only  0-33  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  land  alienated  in  the 
Colony,  and  represents  an  aggregate  of  136,554  acres  out  of  a  total  of 
41,736,073  acres;  this  small  acreage  consists  of  15,403  holdings,  each 
occupying  an  average  of  8-9  acres.  Holdings  between  31  and  400 
acres  in  extent  number  30,904,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  4,638,247 
acres,  or  11*11  per  cent  of  the  area  alienated  in  the  Colony,  giving  an 
average  of  150  acres  per  holding.  It  is  in  this  category  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  land  devoted  to  cultivation  is  to  be  found.  In  areas 
between  401  and  1,000  acres  are  to  be  found  7,569  estates,  the  number 
decreasing  rapidly  as  the  ai-ea  incr^ises,  aggregatuig  in  all  4,814,909 
acres,  or  11-54  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated,  giving  each  an  average 
of  635  acres.  The  tendency  just  noted  becomes  still  more  marked  in 
the  holdings  between  1,001  and  10,000  acres  in  extent,  their  number 
being  only  4,488,  whilst  they  aggregate  11,835,380  acres,  ot  28-36  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  Colony,  giving  an  average  of 
2,637  acres  per  holding.   The  climax  is  reached,  however,  in  the  holdinga. 
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of  more  than  10,000  acres  in  extent ;  of  these  there  are  but  656, 
aggregating  20,310,983  acres^  or  48*66  per  cent  of  the  whole  area 
alienated  from  the  Crown,  each  averaging  an  area  of  30,962  acres. 

Settlement  and  Agriculture. 

Some  remarks  as  to  the  relative  state  of  agriculture  and  of  settlement 
on  the  alienated  rural  lands  of  the  Colony  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest, 
especially  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the  preceding  figures.  The 
following  table  deals  with  this  question,  and  the  figures  carry  with  them 
their  own  explanation  : — 


Alienated 
HoldingB. 

Area  Alienated.                Area  Cultivated. 

Size  of  Holdings. 

Total 

Proportion 
to  area  of 
Colony. 

TotaL       ,    to  Area 
Alienated. 

1  to  30  acres 

No.      1       acres. 

15,503         136,554 

30.904  '    4,638,247 

7,569  1    4,814,909 

4,488  .  11,835,380 

656  ;  20,310,983 

per  cent. 
0-07 
2-37 
2-46 
6*04 
10-37 

acres. 
47,698 
659,757 
294,766 
305,342 
102,096 

percent. 
34-92 

31  to  400  acres 

12*06 

401  to  1,000  acres  

612 

1,001  to  10,000  acres 

2-58 

10,001  acres  and  upwards 

0-50 

Total  or  proportion 

59,020  '  41,736,073 

t 

21-31 

1,309,659 

3-14 

Although  the  highest  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in  any  of  these 
series,  when  compared  with  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  Colony,  is 
found  in  holdings  from  31  to  400  acres  in  extent,  yet  when  compared 
with  the  aggregate  area  alienated  in  the  series  itself  it  represents  only 
12*06  per  cent,  of  it ;  whilst  on  the  smaller  holdings,  less  than  31  acres 
in  extent,  as  much  as  34-92  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated  is  under 
cultivation.  The  proportion  considerably  decreases  as  the  higher  areas 
are  reached,  being  reduced  to  0-5  per  cent  in  those  over  10,000  acres. 

From  the  table  given  on  page  695,  some  interesting  information  may 
be  gleaned  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  owners  of 
land  who  still  occupy  their  freeholds,  those  who  reside  on  rented  lands, 
and  those  who  occupy,  in  addition  to  their  freeholds,  lands  rented  either 
from  private  owners  or  from  the  Crown ;  but  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of   these   two    phases   of   settlement    may  be   obtained   by   an 
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examination  of  ike  following  table,  in  which  i^e  holdings  are  divided 
into  a  greater  number  of  categories  according,  to  their  sizes  : — 


Size  of  Holdings. 


Holdings  consisting  of — 


1 

1-1 

I 

04 


111 

11^ 


I 


Total  AresL 


1  to  5  acres   

6  to  15  acres 

16  to  30  acres    

31  to  50  acres   

51  to  100  acres 

101  to  200  acres    

201  to  300  acres    

301  to  400  acres   

401  to  500  acres   

501  to  600  acres    ........  . 

601  to  700  acres   

701  to800acrefr  

801  to  900  acres   

901  to  l,000acre8 

1,001  to  1,500  acres 

1,501  to  2,000  acres 

2,001  to3,000acres 

3,001  to4,000acre8 

4,001  to5,000acre8 

5,001  to  7,500  acres 

7,501  to  10,000 acres  .... 
10,001  to  15,000  acres.... 

15,001  to  20,000  acres 

20,001  to  30,000  acres .... 
30,001  to  40,000  acres .... 
40,001  acres  and  upwards. 

Total  


No. 

No. 

5,081 

2,407 

2,770 

1,405 

1,572 

1,307 

3,521 

1,783 

4,334 

2,157 

4,817 

1,518 

2,293 

641 

1,888 

449 

909 

213 

606 

107 

869 

144 

363 

63 

226 

38 

228 

53 

620 

116 

330 

51 

312 

36 

150 

7 

60 

6 

82 

7 

47 

7 

34 

3 

17 

2 

12 

1 

6 

7 

... 

31,144 

12,521 

I 


No. 

227 

269 

197 

230 

417 

666 

401 

266 

172 

97 

101 

94 

69 

50 

140 

84 

65 

36 

15 

22 

8 

14 

3 

3 

1 

Q 


No. 

109 

33 

26 

650 

1,069 

1,443 

1,062 

1,299 

556 

398 

1,510 

278 

214 

221 

720 

414 

409 

256 

155 

208 

125 

168 

98 

100 

52 

133 


3,649  1   11,706 


No. 

7,824 

4,477 

3,102 

6,184 

7,977 

8,444 

4,397 

3,902 

1,850 

1,208 

2,624 

788 

547 

552 

1,596 

879 

822 

449 

236 

319 

187 

219 

120 

116 

59 

142 


59,020 


acres. 

20,730 

43,887 

71,937 

258,655 

635,160 

1,284,237 

1,112,623 

1,347,572 

849,838 

672,089 

1,692,832 

59»,085 

468,785 

533,280 

1,990,433 

1,570,960 

2,040,527 

1,578,891 

1,075,782 

1,050.186 

1,628,602 

2.723,109 

2,112,270 

2,894,910 

2,065,876 

10,514,818 


41,736,073 


From  the  al>ove  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  occupiers  of 
freeholds  only  is  31,144,  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  occupiers 
being  fairly  constant  in  each  size  of  holdings  Absolute  tenants, 
who  number  12,521,  are  far  more  numerous  in  tii&  smaller  dasses  of 
holdings,  and  rapidly  diminish  both  in  number  and  in  proportion  aa 
the  est€ktes  beoome  larger.  The  saane  la  the  case  M^th  regard  to  holders 
of  freehold  and  rent^  land,  who  numb^  onl^  3,649 ;  whilst  the 
reverse  obtains  in  holdings  to  which  Crown  lands  are  attached,  their 
number  and  proportion  increasing  with  the  size  of  the  holdings.  There 
are  11,706  such  estates,  the  majority  of  holdings  over  1,000  acres  in 
extent  being  found  in  this  category. 
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The  fibUowtng  figures  show  die  various  purpoMfs  for  which  the  rural 
hokdngs,  whether  alienated  or  leased  from  tl^  Grown^  are  used  : — 
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In  many  oasea  it  is  difficult  to  decide  in  which  class  a  holding  should 
be  placed,  but  in  the  above  table  holders  are  distributed,  as  far  as 
posfidble,  iKMX>rding  to  the  pursuit  from  which  their  main  proht  is 
derived.  Thus,  although  every  farmer  is  to  some  extent  neoessarily  a 
grazier,  he  is  only  classed  as  a  farmer  and  grazier  when  it  is  evident 
that  he  follows  both  pursuits  for  profit ;  a  farmer  using  land  simply  for 
grazing  the  stock  required  for  working  his  farm  is  classed  as  an  agri* 
culturist ;.  and,  similaiiy,  a  pastoralist  who  cultivates  a  small  area,  the 
produce  of  which  is  consumed  on  his  estate,  is  classed  only  as  a  grazier. 
In  the  above  classification  no  occupier  is  counted  more  than  once,  and 
the  result  is  as  follows: — Agriculturists  only,  14,014  ;  graziers  only, 
15,397  ;  dairy  farmers  only,  3,149  ;  agriculturists  and  graziers,  9,291 ; 
agriculturists  and  dairy  farmers,  4,320 ;  graziers  and  dairy  farmers, 
2,839  ;  agriculturists,  graziers,  and  dairy  farmers,  7,606  ;  others — 
resideaitial,  minraiB,  carriers,  etc. — 4,510  ;  total,  61,126.  But  on  the 
baas  of.  the  number  engaged  in  each  industij^,  whether  solely  or  in 
coxgunotion  with  one  of  the  others,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  35,231 
agrioultiirists,  35,133  graziers,  and  17,914  dairy-farmers. 

The  area  alienated  in  holdings  from  1  to  30  acres  in  extent  is  136,554 
acres,  and  the  area  of  Crown  lands  held  in  conjunction  therewith  is  69,465 
acres,  ms^ing  a  total  ol  206,019  acres  held  by  15,403  occupiers.  The 
area  <»iltivated  in  this  series  i»  47,698  acres  by  8,273  holders  {including 
1^834  who  also  use  land  for-  grazing  aod  dairying),  or  an  average  of 
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about  5|  acres  each.  There  are,  therefore,  8,964  holders  using  158,321 
acres  for  grazing,  dairying,  and  residential  purposes,  giving  an  average 
of  about  17i  acres  each. 

In  holdings  from  31  to  400  acres  in  extent  there  are  4,638,247  acres 
alienated,  with  11,643,209  acres  of  Crown  lands  attached,  or  a  total  of 
16,281,456  acres  held  by  30,904  occupiers.  The  area  cultivated  is 
559,757  acres  by  19,697  holders  (including  12,733  who  also  use  land  for 
pastoral  and  other  purposes),  giving  an  average  of  nearly  30  acres  each. 
The  number  using  land  for  pastoral  and  other  purposes  is,  therefore, 
23,940,  on  an  area  of  15,721,699  acres,  or  an  average  of  about  657  acres 
each. 

The  area  alienated  in  holdings  from  401  to  1,000  acres  is  4,814,909 
acres,  and  the  extent  of  Crown  lands  occupied  therewith  14,477,123  acres, 
or  a  total  of  19,392,032  acres  held  by  7,569  persons,  giving  an  average  of 
about  2,560  acres  each.  The  area  cultivated  is  294,766  acres  by  4,297 
holders  (including  3,863  who  are  also  engaged  in  pastoral  and  dairying 
pursuits),  or  an  average  of  about  69  acres  each.  There  are,  therefore, 
7,135  occupiers  using  19,097,266  acres  chiefly  for  grazing  and  dairying, 
or  an  average  of  about  2,677  acres  each. 

In  the  series  which  includes  all  holdings  from  1,001  to  10,000 
acres  in  extent,  the  area  alienated  is  11,835,380  acres,  and  the 
Crown  lands  held  in  conjunction  therewith  amount  to  46,943,612  acres, 
so  that  the  4,488  occupiers  hold  an  area  of  58,778,992  acres,  giving 
an  average  of  about  13,100  acres  each.  The  area  cultivated  is  305,342 
acres  by  2,398  holders  (including  2,331  who  also  use  land  for  grazing), 
or  an  average  of  128  acres.  There  are  4,421  occupiers  using  58,473,650 
acres  for  pastoral  purposes,  or  an  average  of  13,226  acres  each. 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  attached  to  the  656  alienated  holdings  over 
10,000  acres  is  25,675,327  acres,  and  the  alienated  area  being  20,310,983 
acres,  the  total  held  by  these  occupiers  is  45,986,310  acres.  The  area 
cultivated  is  102,096  acres  by  286  holders,  all  of  whom,  of  course,  are 
pastoralists.  The  average  area  cultivated  by  each  is  about  360  acres. 
The  total  area  used  for  pastoral  pursuits  is  45,884,214  acres,  giving  an 
average  of  69,945  acres  to  each  holding. 

There  are  2,106  occupiers  of  Crown  lands  only,  not  connected  with 
alienated  holdings,  the  area  leased  being  18,208,396  acres,  or  an  average 
of  about  86,450  acres  each,  devoted  almost  entirely  to  grazing.  There  is, 
however,  on  Crown  lands  an  area  of  18,543  aci*es  under  cultivation, 
which  is  practically  all  in  this  section.  The  number  of  cultivators  is  280, 
of  whom  110  are  agriculturists  only.  With  the  exception  of  the  small 
lots  in  the  vicinity  of  townships  held  by  the  agriculturists  just  mentioned, 
the  greater  part  of  this  area  is  connected  more  with  the  pastoral 
industry,  the  crops  being  chiefly  hay  for  station  use. 

The  total  area  of  alienated  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent  in  the  Colony 
is  41,736,073  acres,  and  of  the  Crown  lands  occupied,  117,017,132  acres, 
making  a  total  of  158,753,205  acres.     Of  this  area,  157,427,241  acres 
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are  used  for  grazing  and  dairying,  and  1,325,964  acres  for  agriculture. 
The  total  value  of  improvements  on  Crown  lands  is  returned  at 
£9,340,234. 

It  has  been  shown  that  there  are  35,231  holders  engaged  in  agriculture 
(including  21,217  who  combine  this  pursuit  with  grazing  and  dairying), 
and  the  average  area  cultivated  by  each  is  about  38  acres.  There  are 
47,112  occupiers  using  land  for  grazing  and  dairying  and  other  pur- 
poses, giving  an  average  of  about  3,340  acres  to  each  holder. 

Labour  Settlements. 

In  June,  1893,  an  Act  was  passed  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
labour  settlements,  thus  enabling  persons  without  capital  to  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  land  may  be  leased  for  twenty-eight 
years,  with  a  right  of  renewal,  and  loans  of  money  are  granted  to  enable 
the  settlers  to  carry  on  operations,  the  first  repayment  of  the  loan  and  the 
rent  of  the  land  not  being  required  until  four  years  from  the  date  of 
the  lease.  During  1894  an  Amending  Act  was  passed,  empowering 
the  Minister  to  double  the  amount  of  loan  authorised  under. the  original 
Act.  The  control  of  each  establishment  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Board. 
Funds  are  provided  by  the  Treasury  from  which  the  Board  may,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Minister,  grant  the  following  sums : — To  each  enrolled 
member  with  a  family  dependent  on  him,  not  exceeding  £50  ;  to  married 
persons  without  family,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £iO ;  and  to  each  member 
unmarried,  a  sum  not  exceeding  £30,  At  the  close  of  the  year  1894, 
three  settlements  were  in  existence,  viz.,  Pitt  Town;  "Wilberforce,  and 
Bega.  The  Pitt  Town  settlement,  which  was  established  in  June,  1893, 
has  an  area  of  2,100  acres.  The  total  population  at  the  end  of  1894  was 
451,  viz.,  92  men,  84  women,  and  275  children.  The  value  of  improve- 
ments, exclusive  of  crops,  is  ^4,655,  and  the  total  amount  of  loans 
advanced,  £5,450.  The  Bega  settlement  was  established  in  July,  1893, 
the  area  being  1,360  acres  and  the  population  consisting  of  14  men, 
14  women,  and  49  children,  or  a  total  of  77.  The  improvements  are 
valued  at  £800,  and  the  amount  of  loans  is  £700.  In  August,  1893, 
the  Wilberforce  settlement  was  formed,  and  now  contains  1,630  acres, 
finding  home  and  employment  for  32  men  and  63  women,  with  22 
children,  or  a  total  population  of  117.  The  value  of  improvements  is 
£1,436,  and  the  amount  of  loans  advanced  £1,450. 
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PART   XXII. 


INTERNAL    COMMUNICATION. 


ROADB  AHm  BRIDGES. 

FOR  many  years  settlement  was  restricted  to  the  narrow  belt  of  land 
shut  in  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  sea.  Several  main 
roads  were  formed  through  this  country  within  a  few  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Colony.  These  roads  connected  the  infant  towns  of 
Parramatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  and  Penrith  with  the  metropolis,  and 
were  constructed  entirely  by  bond  labour.  The  abrupt  wall  of  sand* 
stone  rising  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Nepean  barred  all  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  country.  As  early  as  the  year  1796  George  Bass  made 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  mountain,  range,  but  returned  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful journey,  reporting  that  it  wsua^  impossible  to  find  a  passage  even 
for  a  person  on  foot  In  1813  a  protracted  season  of  drought,  attended 
by  considerable  losses  amongst  the  stock,  brought  home  very  clearly 
to  the  settlers  the  conviction  that  the  future  of  the  Colony  entirely 
depended  upon  the  ext^ision  of  grazing  land  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  they  were  then  hemmed.  In  the  month  of  May  of.  that 
year  Mr.  Gregory  Blaxland,  Mr.  W.  C.  "Wentworth,  and  lieutenant 
Lawson  attempted  to  find  a  passive  across  the  mountains.  After 
meeting  with  difficulties  which  seem  astonishing  enough  to  the  present 
generation,  who  have  seen  a  railway  carried  over  the  same  track  by 
which  Bathurst  may  be  reached  in  a  few  hours,  these  gentlemen 
succeeded  in  opening  a  way — sometimes  by  creeping  through  dense 
forests,  at  others  by  scaling  tremendous  precipices — to  the  vast  plains 
lying  west  of  the  Great  Cordillera  of  Australia.  They  returned  on  the 
6th  June,  and  shortly  afterwards  Governor  Macquarie  sent  a  party  of 
surveyors,  under  Mr.  George  W.  Evans,  Deputy  Surveyor-General,  to 
report  on  the  practicability  of  making  a  road.     The  report  was  favour- 
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able,  and  the  construction  of  the  great  western  highway  was  »t  once 
commenced,  the  work  being  performed  by  gangs  of  bond  labourers.  The 
track  thus  made  formed  a  continuation  of  the  Great  Western  Road  from 
Penrith,  and  it  was  completed  as*  far  as  Bathurst  by  the  21«t  Januarv, 

1815. 

The  discovery  of  the  Bathurst  Plains  and  the  completion  of  the 
mountain  road  gave  so  great  an  impetus  to  settlement  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  roads  with  the  demands  of  the 
settlers.  The  Government,  therefore,  contented  itself  with  maintaining 
the  roads  already  constructed,  and  extending  them  in  the  direction  of  the 
principal  centres  of  settlement.  For  meuiy  years  these  main  roads  were 
the  only  ones  which  received  attention.  This  would  perhaps  have  been 
sufficient  had  the  progress  of  settlement  subsequent  to  1850  been  similar 
to  that  made  during  previous  years.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
ease.  The  gold  discovery  entirely  altered  the  circumstances  of  the 
Colony,  and  during  the  period  of  excitement  and  change  which  followed 
that  remaii».ble  event  so  many  new  roads  were  opened,  and  traffic 
increased  so  largely,  that  the  general  condition  of  the  public  highways 
was  by  no  means  good.  The  Beads  Department  was  formed  as  fta* 
back  as  1857,  and  although  good  service  was  done  by  the  road 
pioneers  before  that  date,  the  modern  sjrstem  of  roedmaking  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  the  creation  of  the  department.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1664  that  the  whole  of  the  roads,  both  main  and  subordinate, 
received  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  State. 

The  principal  main  roads  of  the  Colony  are  : — 

Northern  Road — length,  405  miles,  from  Morpeth  to  Maryland, 
Now  England. 

Western  Boad — length,  338  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Warren  through 
Bathurst,  Orange,  and  many  other  important  townships;  thence 
pr(^onged  to. the  Darling,  at  Bourke,  by  a  line  175  miles  in 
length. 

Southern  Boad — length,  385  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Albury.  This 
road  was,  before  the  construction  of  the  railway,  the  great 
highway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 

South  Coast  Boad — length,  250  miles.  This  road,  after  leaving 
Campbelltown,  ascends  the  coast  range,  along  the  top  of  which 
it  runs  as  far  as  Coal  Cliff.  It  then  traverses  the  Illawarra 
district,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  passes  through  the  rich  lands 
watered  by  ihe  Shoalhaven,  Clyde,  and  Moruya,  as  far  as  Bega, 
whence  it  extends,  as  a  minor  road,  to  the  -southern  limit  of 
tiie  Colony. 
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None  of  these  roads  has  now  the  importance  which  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed. The  railways  of  the  Colony  for  the  most  part  follow  the  direc- 
tion of  the  main  roads,  and  attract  to  themselves  nearly  all  the  through 
traffic.  The  tendency  now  is  to  make  the  roads  act  as  feeders  to  the 
railway,  by  converging  the  traffic  from  outlying  districts  towards  con- 
venient stations  along  the  line. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Government  upon  the  diflferent  roads  is  made 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  resident  engineer  for  the 
district,  which  is  based  upon  the  requirements  for  each  road.  Formerly 
the  roads  of  the  Colony  were  divided  into  seven  classes  according  to 
their  importance,  and  the  yearly  expenditure  ranged  from  £50  per  mile 
on  roads  in  the  first  class  to  £5  per  mile  on  those  in  the  seventh  class. 

The  network  of  roads  spreading  over  the  face  of  the  Colony  is  divided, 
for  purposes  of  maintenance,  into  road  districts  and  road  trusts.  The 
whole  Colony  is  divided  into  sixty-two  road  districts,  each  of  which  is 
placed  in  the  charge  of  a  resident  engineer,  who  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Engineer-in-Chief  for  Public  Works.  The  resident  engineers  have 
the  greater  part  of  the  road  communication  of  the  Colony  outside  the 
municipal  boundaries,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  roads  within  munici- 
palities, under  their  care.  The  road  trusts  have  the  supervision  of  the 
expenditure  of  certain  grants  for  the  maintenance  of  roads  in  districts 
which  are  chiefly  of  minor  importance ;  there  are,  however,  certain 
important  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  governed  by  trusts. 
The  length  of  roads  in  charge  of  resident  engineers  on  the  30th  June, 
1895,  was  33,426  miles,  while  about  1,705  miles  were  under  the  care 
of  road  trusts.  There  were  also  940  miles  within  municipal  areas, 
which  were  subsidised  by  the  Department,  making  a  total  of  36,071 
miles  under  control  The  length  of  road  which  had  been  metalled, 
ballasted,  or  gravelled  was  not  less  than  6,513  miles.  There  were  also 
4,567  miles  of  road-way  not  indeed  metalled,  but  which  had  been  formed 
and  drained,  and  on  which  all  necessary  culverts  had  been  constructed ; 
11,524  miles  of  road  which  had  been  cleared  and  partly  drained;  and 
11,980  miles  of  road  which  wind  their  way  through  the  forests  of  the 
interior,  chiefly  along  the  lines  marked  out  by  the  cart-wheels  of  the 
foremost  settlers,  and  form,  in  dry  weather,  adequate  means  of  commu- 
nication for  the  settlers,  although  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in 
seasons  of  rain  these  roads  are  frequently  impassable.  Besides  the 
roads  mentioned  above,  there  were  1,486  miles  of  mountain  passes. 
Many  of  these  passes  presented  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  and 
their  construction  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  engineering  skill  of  the 
officer,  now  deceased,  who  for  so  many  years  designed  and  supervised  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  Colony. 

Many  of  the  earliest  bridges  erected  in  the  Colony  wei'e  of  stone,  and 
are  still  existing.  Those  erected  in  the  period  following  the  extension 
of  settlement  to  the  interior  were  chiefly  of  timber,  and  have  since  been 
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replaced,  after  a  life  of  about  twenty-fire  years.  Nearly  all  the  large 
bridges  of  recent  date  are  of  iron  or  steel,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  erected  under  engineering  conditions  almost  unique,  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  river-flow  in  certain  parts  of  the  country.  There  were 
altogether,  on  the  30th  June,  1895,  3,659  bridges  of  over  15  feet  span, 
comprising  7,902  spans,  covering  a  length  of  264,315  feet;  while  there 
were  also  27,603  culverts  up  to  15  feet  span,  409,990  feet  in  length  ;  and 
12,383  causeways,  with  a  total  length  of  296,812  feet  Where  the 
traffic  has  not  warranted  the  construction  of  bridges,  or  where  local 
circumstances  have  rendered  them  inadvisable,  punt«  or  ferries  have 
been  introduced.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  288  punts,  7  of 
which  were  propelled  by  steam,  and  66  by  hand  power ;  besides  which 
the  Department  had  charge  of  1  horse  boat  and  65  flood  boats.  On 
an  average,  1,446  men  were  employed  during  each  month,  in  addition 
to  4,194  men  engaged  by  contractors,  making  a  total  of  5,640  men. 

The  use  of  roads  as  the  main  arteries  along  which  traffic  from  the 
metropolis  to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superseded  by  the  railways ; 
but  the  roads  remain  not  only  the  sole  means  of  communication 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  interior,  but  as  most  valuable  feeders  to 
the  railway  system  of  the  country.  No  revenue  is  directly  derived  from 
roads,  but  their  indirect  advantages  to  the  country  have  been  very  great, 
and  after  the  lands  and  the  railways  they  form  the  largest  item  of 
national  property.  It  is  estimated  that  £16,308,000  has  been  expended 
on  roads  and  bridges  since  1857,  and  their  present  value  to  the  State, 
allowing  for  depreciation,  cannot  be  less  than  £14,000,000.  Their 
indirect  value  cannot  be  calculated ;  but  as  an  instance  of  the  change 
brought  about  by  the  system  of  road  construction,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  after  the  organization  of  the  Beads  Department  on  its  present 
basis  the  cost  of  carriage  of  goods  by  road  and  the  time  of  transit  were 
reduced  by  more  than  one  half,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
statement : — 


Main  Roads. 

Distance. 

Carriage  by  Road,  1857. 

Carriage  by  Road,  1864. 

Time  in 
transit 

Cost  per  ton. 

Time  in 
transit. 

Cost  per  ton. 

Sydney  to  €U>ulbam    

miles. 
134 
145 
110 

days. 

m 

23i 
21 

£  8.  d. 
12  5  0 
15  10    0 

0    0    0 

days. 

74 

11 

8 

£  s.    d. 
3  15    0 

6  10    0 

Newcastle  to  Mnmirandi 

6  10    0 
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The  pr(^ress  exhibited  during  these  seven  years  is  very  great.  -Part  of 
the  improvement  may  without  hesitation  be  ascribed  to  beUcr  roads ; 
but  the  decline  in  the  demand  for  teams  consequent  on  the  eeesation  of 
the  gold  rush  was  also  a  cause  of  the  lessened  cost  of  transit.  The 
price  of  carriage  by  road  has  not  declined  ^inoe  1864,  most  of  the  traffic 
being  through  districts  remote  from  the  centres  of  population,  where  the 
requirements  of  the  teamsters  are  costly  to  supply.  The  roads  followed 
by  the  teams  are  those  leading  to  the  railway  lines,  and  the  loading 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  stetion  supplies,  wool,  and  other  produce. 
The  rates  vary  according  to  the  distance  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
traversed,  but  the  following  scale  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the 
ordinary  charges  for  outward  loading — ^that  is,  from  the  interior  to 
the  railways.  Inward  goods  average  about  Id.  per  mile  less  than  those 
outward : — 

8.  d. 

Up  to  40  miles 1    6  per  ton  per  mile. 

„     100      „       ^ 1    0 

„     200      „       0  11 

„    300      „       0  10 

A  slight  consideration  of  these  figures  will  be  sufficient  to  show  how 
greatly  the  business  of  the  country  has  been  facilitated  by  the  eonstruciion 
of  railways.  If  100  miles  be  assumed  as  the  average  distance  which 
goods  are  carried,  the  prevailing  rate  by  teams  would  be  12d.  perix)n 
per  mile.  On  the  railways,  as  far  back  as  1872,  the  carrmge  was  only 
3*6d.,  and  to-day  it  averages  not  more  than  l*9d.  It  would  be  over- 
stating the  case  against  road  carriage,  however,  if  the  latter  figure  were 
compared  with  the  average  price  charged  by  teams ;  but  s.  comparison 
in  every  respect  perfectly  fair  can  be  made  between  the  cost  of  carrying 
general  merchandise  by  rail,  which  is  only  2*16d.  per  ton  per  mile,  and 
that  of  goods  by  teams,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  12d.  per  ton  per  mile. 
The  saving  by  rail  carriage  is,  therefore,  82  per  cent.,  and  if  it  had  been 
possible  for  the  whole  of  the  railway  traffic  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1895,  to  be  carried  by  teams,  the  cost  would  have  been  £10,307,237 
instead  of  the  sum  of  £1,855,303  actually  charged  by  the  Railway 
Commissioners.  In  the  portion  of  this  chapter  devoted  to  goods  traffic 
on  the  railways,  particulars  are  given  of  the  gradual  cheapening  of  this 
form  of  carriage  during  the  past  twenty  years. 

During  several  months,  both  of  1894  and  of  1895,  the  old  time 
spectacle  might  be  seen  of  huge  loads  of  goods  being  carried  along  the 
main  roads  within  sight  of  the  railway  lines.  The  price  paid  to  carriers 
was  not  usually  disclosed,  but  from  the  nature  of  things  it  was  probably 
less  than  would  have  been  paid  to  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  the 
same  service.  The  competition  of  teams  with  the  railway  ior  the 
carriage  of  a  certain  class  of  goods  was  made  possible  by  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  fodder  and  the  low  price  of  horses,  and  to  the  circumstance 
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that  a  number  of  carriers  could  not  otherwise  find  employment ;  it, 
moreover,  only  lasted  for  a  few  months  in  each  year,  and  did  not 
affect  the  railway  earnings  to  any  appreciable  extent 

The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  roads  of  all  classes  during  1894 
was  £549,276  ;  this  sum,  however,  included  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  department,  and  the  expenditure  on  punt  approaches  and  similar 
works  incidental  to  the  road  traffic  of  the  country.  In  the  following 
statement  is  given  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  for  thirty-eight  years,  with  details  for 
the  past  fourteen  years.  Taking  the  table  as  a  whole,  it  is  plain  that 
this  form  of  expenditure  has  grown  at  a  rate  very  much  faster  than 
that  of  the  general  population  : — 


Year. 

Expenditure 

by  Roads 
Department 

by  Trustees. 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857  to  1880 

5,430,923 

782,907 

6,213,830 

1881 

484,567 

23,186 

507,753 

1882 

577,212 

24,722 

601,934 

1883 

613,847 

24,938 

638,785 

1884 

760,584 

27,722 

778,306 

1885 

800,962 

24,404 

825,366 

1886 

628,379 

28,414 

656,793 

1887 

721,994 

45,433 

767,427 

1888 

663,929 

31,503 

695,432 

1889 

632,398 

31,361 

663,759 

1890 

770,809 

34,500 

805,309 

1891 

965,688 

31,990 

997,678 

1892 

859,028 

30,605 

889,633 

1893 

686,233 

30,330 

716,563 

1894 

527,726 

21,550 

549,276 

Total 

15,114,279 

1,193,565 

16,307,844 
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Besides  ih»  roads  mamtttn/ed  b)r  tb»  €rOY>«nimeity  thepe  existed,  a/b 
the  close  of  the  municipal  year  ia  February,  1895,  7,476  miles  of  roads 
and  streets  belonging  to  and  largely  mamtained  by  the  municipalities  of 
the  Colony.  Of  these  roads^  2,306  miles  were  regulariy  formed  and 
metalled,  and  1,572  formed ;  while  1,553  soiles  w^re  cleared,.  ai»l  2,045 
nnles  not  cleared.  The  Yalue  of  these  roaxfe  ia  estimated  at  £4,800,000 ; 
but  this  sum  must  be  looked  upon  a»  an  approximation  only,  as  the 
m^ormatioa  obtained  from  the  -varLous  municipalities,  is  not  complete. 


BAILWAT8. 

The  first  attempt  to  introduce  into  New  South  Wales  the  blessing  of 
railway  communication,  which  has  so  revolutionised  the  commerce  of 
the  older  parts  of  the  world,  was  made  in  1846.  On  the  26th  August 
of  that  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  Sydney  at  which  it  was  decided  to 
survey  a  line  to  connect  the  metropt^  with  the  city  of  Groulbum.  Two 
years  afterwards,  on  the  11th  Septembw,  1848,  the  Sydney  Tramroad 
and  Railway  Company  was  formed,  with  a  capital  of  ,£100,000,  having 
for  its  object  the  construction  of  railways  to  Parramatta  and  Liverpool, 
with  possible  extensions,  in  course  of  time,  to  Bathurst  and  Goulbum. 
No  time  was  lost  in  breaking  ground,  and  on  the  3rd  July,  1850,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Kwth  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy, 
-turned  the  first  sod  of  the  first  railway  constructed  in  Australia.  The 
-affairs  of  the  Sydney  Tramroad  and  Rwlway  Company,  however,  did  not 
prosper  as  the  promoters  had  expected  they  would  do,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  company  to  the  Government  of 
the  Colony.  Meanwhile  another  company  had  been  started  in  1853, 
with  the  object  of  constructing  a  railway  from  the  city  of  Newcastle  to 
Maitland  ;  but  it  met  with  no  more  success  than  the  Sydney  company, 
and  shared  the  same  fate.  On  the  Government  taking  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  defunct  companies,  however,  the  works  were  carried  on 
with  more  vigour,  and  on  the  26th  September,  1855,  the  line  from 
Sydney  to  P&rramatta  was  declared  open  for  public  traffic,  and  the 
extension  to  Goulbum  was  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1869. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  during  the  twenty  years  which 
followed^  the  opening  of  the  first  line  was  very  slow,  for  in  1875  the 
length  of  the  lines  in  operation  had  only  reached  435  miles,  or  at  the 
rate  of  2 If  miles  opened  per  year.  Not  a  single  mile  of  railway  was 
opened  during  the  years  1865  and  1866  ;  but  in  1867  the  construc- 
tion of  these  great  commercial  highways  received  a  fresh  impetus,  and 
<;ontinued  to  advance  yearly  until  1872,  when  it  stood  still  for  another 
period  of  two  years,,  during  which  only  5  miles  of  line  were  thrown 
open  to  traffic.  During  1875,  33  miles  were  opened,  and  from  the 
succeeding  year  till  1889  still  greater  activity  prevailed,  1,748  miles 
being  constructed  during  this  period,  or  a  yearly  average  of  125  miles ; 
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b«ii  tE»  rate'  cf  kitifc  recuirkL  a.  thwk,  «imI  only  14  milea  were 
^aned  during  the  three  fioUowing  jmxs.  There  wer^  hcrweTer,  154 
miles  opened  during  the  railway  year  ending  June,  1893  ;  150^  miles 
in  the  sroceeding  year ;  and  30  miles  in  the  year  ended  June,  1895, 
-wiiBs  the  leng^  of  Une  xmdear  conBtraction  at  the  last-mentiinied  date 
was  63  miles;. 

The^^wing  table  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  line  opened  in  each 
year,  as  wdl  as  Hob  total  length  in  eperatiOA.  The  Campbdltown- 
Cnnden  Tramway  and  the  Kogarah-Sans  Souci  Tramway  are  here 
inducted  among  the  railway&  Prior  to  1888  the  railway  accounts  were 
eftoaed  at  the  end  of  each  year,  but  at  that  date  the  change  was  intro- 
chiced  o£  redconing  the  wcMrking  year  from  the  1st  July  to  the  30th 
June.  It  shmild  be  noted  that  iht  figures  refer  <mly  to  State 
iiaes  ;  dwre  were  85  miles  oi  private  railways  open  in  the  Colony  in 
189©:— 


Yen. 

'HMjmM,   " 

Total  opened. 

Te^. 

Opened  wUriBy 
the  year. 

Total  opened. 

mSm. 

mika 

mSkm. 

miles. 

1855 

16 

16 

1876 

73 

508 

1856 

0 

25 

1877 

90 

598 

1857 

17 

42 

1878 

90 

688 

1858 

15 

57 

1   1879 

45 

733 

1859 

nil 

57 

1880 

115 

848 

1860 

13 

70 

1881 

148 

996 

1861 

4 

74 

1882 

282 

1.278 

1862 

24 

98 

1883 

52 

1,330 

1863 

27 

125 

1884 

301 

1,631 

1864 

20 

145 

1885 

114 

1,745 

1865 

niL 

145 

1886 

162 

1,907 

1866 

aiL 

145 

1887 

151 

2,058 

1867 

60 

205 

1888 

68 

2,126 

1868 

44 

249 

1889 

57 

2,183 

1869 

70 

319 

1890 

10 

2,193 

1870 

21 

340 

1891 

1 

2,194 

1871 

19 

359 

1892 

3 

2,197 

1872 

38 

397 

1893 

154 

2,351 

1873 

5 

402 

1894 

150 

2,601 

1874 

nil. 

402 

1895 

30 

2,531 

1875 

33 

435 
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Of  the  2,531  miles  in  operation  in  June,  1895,  there  were  2,368  miles 
of  single  line,  154^  miles  of  double  line,  and  8^  miles  of  line  with  four- 
tracks. 

The  progress  of  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  State  railways  of 
the  Colony  can  be  fairly  gauged  by  comparing  the  number  of  persons  to 
each  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic  at  different  periods,  and  the  average 
number  of  train  miles  run  per  inhabitant,  llius  in  1860  there  were 
4,979  persons  to  each  mile  of  line,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year  1880  the 
work  of  construction  had  proceeded  at  a  rate  so  much  faster  than  the 
increase  in  the  population  that  the  average  number  of  persons  per  mile 
had  fallen  to  882,  so  that  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  railways  were 
more  than  five  times  as  great  as  in  the  year  first  named;  while  in? 
1895  the  average  population  per  mile  of  line  was  reduced  to  501.  The 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  train  miles  run  per  inhabitant  has 
been  very  rapid,  rising  from  0*5  miles  in  1860  to  1-8  in  1870,  4'4  in 
1880,  and  7*4  miles  in  1890.  The  maximum  was  reached  in  1891, 
when  the  number  of  train  miles  run  per  head  of  the  population 
averaged  7*5.  For  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1895,  the  rate  was, 
approximately,  6  miles  to  each  member  of  the  community.  The 
following  statement  illustrates  the  extension  of  railway  facilities  since 
1860 :— 


Year. 

Population  to  each 
mile  of  line. 

Number  of  train 
miles  run 

Number  of  train 

milef)  run  per  head 

of  population. 

I860 

4,979 

174,249 

0-5 

1865 

2,822 

483,446 

1-2 

1870 

1,467 

901,139 

1-8 

1875 

1,366 

1,472,204 

2-5 

1880 

882 

3,239,462 

4*4 

1885 

544 

6,638,399 

7-2 

1886 

519 

6,479,265 

6-7 

1887 

496 

6,472,107 

6-4 

1888 

487 

6,689,313 

6-6 

1889 

489 

7,641,769 

7-3 

1890 

502 

8,008,826 

7-4 

1891 

521 

8,410,421 

7-5 

1892 

538 

8,356,096 

72 

1893 

515 

7,505,310 

6-3 

1894 

495 

7,169,785 

5-9 

1895 

501 

7,594,281 

61 
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Points  of  comparison  between  the  railwajrs  of  a  large  and  thinly- 
inhabited  country  such  as  New  South  Wales  and  those  of  the  countries 
of  the  Old  World  are  difficult  to  obtain.  The  following  table,  however, 
shows  the  average  population  and  the  average  number  of  square  miles 
of  territory  per  mile  of  line  open,  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
worid.  The  figures  given  for  the  Australasian  colonies  include  both 
State  and  private  lines.  It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  comes 
^drly  well  out  of  the  comparison : — 


Coontries. 


Length 
of 


Popnkttkm       Area  per 
per  Mile  MUeof 

of  Line.        '     line. 


Australasia : — 

New  South  Wales . 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  


miles. 

2,616 
3,120 
2,379 
1,888 
1,142 
475 
2,168 


America : — 

Argentine  Republic 

Brazil   

Canada 

ChiH 


8,357 

...! 7,456 

15,769 

1,926 
United  States  of  America '     178,769 


Europe : — 

Austria-Hungary   18,119 

Belgium   3,401 

France '  24,455 

Germany |  27,863 

Great  Britain  and  IreUnd '  20,641 

Italy I  8,814 

Netherlands    '  1,924 

Russia 20,785 


Aria: — 

India  (British) . 


18,268 


No. 

478 
378 
187 
187 
72 
331 
316 


542 
1,930 

306 
1,312 

350 


2,283 
1,785 
1,568 
1,774 
1,835 
3,486 
2,345 
4,420 

12,107 


sq.  miles. 

119 

28 

281 

479 

855 

55 

48 

134 
432 
219 
151 
16 


13 
3 

8 

7 

6 

13 


100 


53 
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The  capital  expended  on  aH  lines  under  Crovemment  oontroljin  New 
South  Wales  amoimted,  at  the  close  of  June,  18dS,  to  £36,611^366. 
The  capital  expenditure  at  certain  periods  since  ihe  initiation  of  1^ 
raQwaj  system  will  be  found  in  the  following  tahie : — 


Your. 

Ofdlal  expendefl 
on  linei  open. 

Year. 

€airita]«xpeiided 
on  linei  iqpen. 

£ 

£ 

1^5 

516,347 

1888 

27,722,748 

1860 

1,422,672 

1889 

29,839,167 

1865 

2,746,373 

1890 

30,555,123 

1870 

5,566,092 

1891 

31,768,617 

1875 

7,245,379 

1892 

33,312,608 

1880 

11,778,819 

1893 

34,657,571 

1885 

21,831,276 

1894 

35,855,271 

1886 

24,071,454 

1895 

36,611,366 

1887 

26,532,122 

New  South  Wales  stands  in  a  good  position  among  the  Australasian 
Colonies  in  regard  to  railway  development,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  length,  of  lines  open  for  traffic  ia  the 
various  colonies  in  the  early  part  of  1895  : — 


CSolony. 

lineeOpen. 

Government. 

Private. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  .-..'. 

miles. 
2,531 
3,120 
2,379 
1,868 
570 
420 
1,993 

miles. 
85 

20 
572 

55 
175 

miles. 
2,616 
3,120 
2,379 
1,888 
1,142 
475 

Queensland     

South  Australia 

Western  Australia- 

New  Zealand 

2,168 

Total    

12,881 

907 

13,788 
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The  railway  system  of  the  Ookmy  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
branches,  each  represmitmg  a  system  of  its  own.  The  southern  system, 
i&duding  the  prisoipal  line  of  the  Colony,  branches  at  Jtinee,  and  places 
the  important  district  of  Bi^eriim,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Hay  in  one 
dnrectton,  and  Jerilderie  in  anotlter,  in  direct  commonioaticm  with 
Sydney,  itoin  whidi  ihey  «3«e  distant  454  and  412  miles  respecdvely ; 
this  brandi  is  termed  the  sooth-westem  line.  From  several  ot^er 
pmnts  of  the  Hne  branches  connecting  othw  important  districts 
with  the  metropolis  ka'vv  been  opened  for  traffic  From  Oootamnndra 
a  line  branches  off  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Gundagai,  and  another 
in  a  noith- westerly  direction  to  T^nora,  whikrt  from  Murrumbmrrah 
a  line  has  been  oons^ncted  which  oonneots  Blayney  on  the  western 
Hne  with  the  soirtiiem  and  west«^  systems  of  the  railways 
of  the  Ookmy.  TMs  practically  enables  direct  railway  commnnicatiQii 
to  be  made  between  Melbourne  and  Bourke,  the  oapitaJ,  so  to  speak, 
of  Central  Australia;  and  the  branch  line  has  be^  found  of  mudi 
benefit  in  allowing  lJ>e  direct  c^iipment  of  stock  from  the  pasture 
grounds  to  the  Victor»n  maiksets.  Nearer  Sydney  the  important  town 
oi  Goulbum  will  be  theoentre  <rf  a  syrtem  of  branch  lines,  one  of  which — 
tJMst  from  Goulbum  to  Cooma — ^is  already  laid  down,  and  brings  the  rick 
pastoral  district  of  Moaaro  in  direct  communication  with  Sydney. 
A  branch  from  Oulcaim  to  Corowa,  on  the  Murray,  was  opened  in 
October,  18^2. 

The  southern  main  line  is  the  most  important  of  the  railway  lines 
in  the  Colony,  as  it  passes  through  the  richest  and  most  thickly- 
populated  districts,  and  places  the  fo«r  great  capitals  of  Australia — 
Bri^Mine,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide — in  direct  communication 
with  each  oUier.  It  was  not  until  1863  that  this  line  was  actually 
open  for  traffic,  the  railway  bri<^  across  the  Murray  River,  which 
flows  between  Wodonga,  the  Victorian  terminus,  and  Albury,  ihe 
terminus  of  the  souti^m  line  of  N«w  South  Wales,  having  been 
completed  in  l^at  year.  The  ta-affic,  both  of  passengers  and  of  goods,  on 
the  southern  system  generally,  is  v«ry  extensive,  and  arrangements  for 
the  regular  carriage  of  mails  between  the  two  great  cities  enaHe 
letters  to  be  delivered  in  less  than  twenty  hours.  Sleepng  cars  M?e 
attached  to  these  trains  on  ihe  New  South  "Wales  side,  and  the 
comfort  of  travellers  is  assured  by  the  introduction  of  the  most  modem 
improvements  in  i^  construction  and  fitting  up  of  the  railway 
carriages.  Since  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Melbourne  to 
Adelaide,  a  distance  ol  509  miles,  European  mails  are  kMided  at  tlw 
hitter  port  and  forwarded  overland  to  all  parts  of  Victoria,  New  South 
Wales,  and  Queensland. 

The  western  system  of  railways  eictends  from  Sydney  in  the  direction 
of  the  l^ue  Mountains,  of  whic^  it  reaches  the  upper  levels  a  litde 
above  Emu  Plains  by  a  direct  line  of  steep  gradient,  which  enables  the 
locomotive  to  drag  its  heavy  freight  up  tl^  abrupt  eastern  hiope  of  the 
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mountain&  Up  to  the  18th  December,  1892,  a  zig-zag  line  was  used  to 
enable  trains  to  climb  this  slope  of  the  mountains ;  but  on  the  date 
mentioned  a  deviation  by  which  the  zig-zag  was  avoided  was  opened 
for  traffic.  To  admit  of  a  direct  line  of  ascent,  a  tunnel,  32^  chains  in 
length,  had  to  be  constructed  through  part  of  a  mountain.  The  line 
runs  along  the  top  of  the  range  until  it  descends  into  a  valley  below 
Mount  Clarence  by  the  lithgow  zig-zag,  the  construction  of  which  is 
a  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  However,  a  proposal  has  been  made  for 
cutting  out  this  larger  zig-zag,  and  the  matter  was  fully  inquired 
into  by  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
While  it  was  recognised  by  the  Copamittee  that  the  work  was  a  desir- 
able one,  and  would  be  productive  of  economy  by  reason  of  the  saving 
in  railway  work  which  would  ensue,  it  was  felt  that  the  time  was  not 
opportune  to  incur  the  large  capital  expenditure  of  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
work.  For  the  present,  therefore,  the  project  is  in  abeyance,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  gradient  on  the  approaches  to  the  zig-zag, 
which  is  1  in  33,  will  shortly  be  improved.  In  its  course  over  the 
mountains  the  line  passes  through  magnificent  scenery  of  a  character 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  remarkable  for  its  rugged 
grandeur.  LeaAdng  the  mountains,  the  western  railway,  after  thix)wing 
out  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee,  enters  the  Bathurst 
Plains,  and  connects  with  the  metropolis  the  rich  agricultural  lands 
of  the  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  districts.  Beyond  Dubbo 
it  enters  the  pastoral  country,  and  reaches  the  Darling  at  Bourke, 
503  miles  from  Sydney.  At  Orange  a  branch  line,  97  miles  in  length, 
connects  that  town  with  Forbes.  From  Parkes,  one  of  the  stations 
on  this  line,  an  extension  to  Condobolin,  60^  miles  distant,  is  about 
to  be  constructed.  Farther  west,  at  Nyngan,  377  miles  from  Sydney, 
a  branch  line  has  been  opened,  connecting  the  important  mining  district 
of  Cobar  with  Sydney,  and  affording  at  the  same  time  rapid  and  sure 
means  of  communication  with  the  pastoral  country,  of  which  Cobar  is 
also  the  centre.  This  line,  it  is  expected,  will  eventually  be  continued 
as  far  as  Wilcannia,  on  the  Darling,  whence  it  may  be  extended  to  Broken 
Hill,  to  meet  the  South  Australian  system.  The  western  railway  system 
also  includes  a  short  line  from  Blacktown  to  the  Hawkesbury,  via  the 
towns  of  Windsor  and  Bichmond. 

The  northern  system  originally  commenced  at  Newcastle,  but  a  con- 
necting line  between  Homebush  and  Waratah  has  been  constructed, 
making  Sydney  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  railway  systems  of  the 
Colony.  The  Hawkesbury  River  has  been  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge, 
2,896  feet  long,  in  seven  spans,  the  iron  superstructure  of  which  cost 
^327,000>  This  connecting  line  allows  direct  communication  between 
Adelaide,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  a  distance  from  end  to 
end  of  1,808  miles,  and  has  been  found  of  great  value  to  those  requiring 
quick  transit,  and  for  the  carriage  of  postal  matter.     It  facilitates. 
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moreover,  the  active  business  life  of  the  colonies,  and  will  be  of  national 
importance  should  at  any  time  strategic  movements  require  to  be  made 
in  connection  with  military  operations. 

The  northern  line  runs  via  Newcastle  and  the  great  coal  centres 
through  the  rich  agricultural  district  of  the  Hunter  Valley,  to  the 
important  part  of  the  Colony  known  as  New  England,  passing  through 
some  of  the  largest  inland  towns  in  New  South  Wales,  such  as  Mait- 
land.  The  country  traversed  by  this  line  north  of  Newcastle  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  As  the  line  goes  farther  north  it  passes  through  a 
rich  pastoral  and  agricultural  territory,  and  some  important  townships 
are  reached,  viz..  Tarn  worth,  Armidale,  Glen  Innes,  and  Tenterfield,  and 
11  miles  beyond  the  last-mentioned  township  the  line  crosses  the 
border  at  Wallangarra  or  Jennings,  where  a  junction  is  effected  with 
the  Queensland  railways. 

The  northern  system  also  comprises  a  branch  from  Werris  Creek  to 
Narrabri,  which  is  now  being  extended  as  far  as  Moree,  in  the 
north-west,  and  the  Darling  in  the  west,  thus  placing  the  Namoi  and 
Gwydir  pastoral  districts  in  direct  communication  with  the  ports  of 
Newcastle  and  Sydney.  In  the  New  England  District  a  line  has  been 
long  projected,  which  would  connect  the  town  of  Glen  Innes  with  that 
of  Inverell  on  one  side,  and  with  the  city  of  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence, 
on  the  other;  an  alternative  line  has  been  surveyed  to  connect  the 
Clarence  and  New  England  districts,  the  proposed  junction  on  the 
Northern  line  being  at  Llangothlin,  but  both  this  route  and  the  one 
proposed  from  Glen  Innes  to  Grafton  present  physical  difficulties  of 
such  a  magnitude  that  it  is  doubtful  if  either  line  will  be  carried  out, 
at  all  events  for  some  time  to  come.  A  portion  of  the  North  Coast 
railway,  64  miles  in  length,  from  the  Tweed  River  to  Lismore,  on  the 
Richmond,  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1894. 

A  short  line  was  constructed  in  1890,  branching  off  the  main  northern 
line  at  Homsby,  21  miles  from  Sydney,  to  Pearce's  Comer,  on  the  heights 
of  St.  Leonards,  and  this  line  was  afterwards  extended  from  the  latter 
place  to  the  north  shore  of  Port  Jackson,  at  Milson's  Point  Proposals 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  bridge  the  harbour,  or  to  tunnel 
beneath  it,  and  thus  allow  direct  communication  by  rail  between  the 
suburbs  on  the  north  and  the  city  on  the  south  shore ;  and  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  tunnel  to  be  constructed  by 
private  enterprise  was  requested  of  Parliament  at  the  end  of  1895. 

Besides  the  lines  and  branches  included  in  the  three  systems  above 
described,  another  line  which  forms  part  of  the  southern  system  has 
been  constructed,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal  district  of 
lUawarra,  which  is  rich  alike  in  coal  and  in  the  produce  of  agriculture. 
The  present  terminus  is  at  Bomaderry,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Shoalhaven  River,  opposite  to  Nowra,  but  it  is  proposed  to  take  it 
eventually  to  Jervis  Bay,  closely  following  the  coast  line.  A  proposal 
has  also  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  the  port  of  Eden 
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at  Twofold  Bay,  in  ike  south  of  the  Oobny,  *o  l^e  townskip  of  Begm^ 
in  the  centre  of  a  ridi  agricultural  district ;  biut  this  is  at  preeent  in 
abeyance.  At  Sydenham,  on  the  lUawarra  railway,  a  Hne,  5  znBes  m 
length,  branches  off  to  Belmore,  and  this  will  no  doubt  evenitually  be 
continued  to  LiverpooL 

The  railways  of  the  Colony  have  been  coiasta:T»ot)ed  with  a  la*^  pro- 
portion of  steep  gradi^iubs,  but  much  has  been  dmae  durmg  the  last  few- 
years  to  reduce  «ome  of  the  heaviest  of  these.  The  E^ilway  Commis- 
sioners, in  cfDG  of  their  Aicmual  Beports,  drew  a  oormpariscm  between  the 
New  South  Wales  lines  and  the  AJf^ne  rail  ways,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  gradients  were  steeper,  and  the  curves  ^larper,  im.  the  lines  of  tibis 
Colony  than  on  the  Alpine  lines.  By  reducing  some  iGx£  the  gisadients, 
and  introducing  locomotives  of  greater  power  i^mn  were  iormctlj 
employed,  considerable  economy  in  working,  as  well  as  the  exped^ing 
of  traffic,  has  been  efi^cted.  The  traf&c  is  now  carried  on  more  «atis- 
faotoraly,  Mid  the  expense  of  extensive  duplication  works,  which  wvmid 
have  been  necessary  under  the  system  which  previously  existed,  has 
been  postponed  for  years.  However,  a  great  deal  fiemains  to  be  accom- 
plished in  the  matter  of  reducing  gradients,  as  will  be  seen  on  f^^erenoe 
to  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  number  of  miles  <m  different 
gradients  at  the  close  of  1894,  since  which  time  but  little  woxk.  of  the 
kind  under  notice  has  been  undertaken  : — 


Oradientg. 

Southern  System. 

Western  System. 

Total. 

lin 

mis.  chs. 

mis.  chs. 

mis.  chs. 

mis.  ohs. 

18  to    30 

5    9 

1  63 

6  72 

Sr,,    40 

63  T2i 

86    0 

'^37  26 

187  18J 

41  „    50 

63  26 

56  23 

70  45    . 

190  14 

51  „    60 

41  42 

50  38 

39  24 

131  24 

61  „    70 

37  45 

38  65 

26  59 

103    9 

71  „    80 

68  28 

46  25 

37    9 

141  62 

81  „    90 

30  33 

32  73 

18    6 

81  32 

91  „  100 

44  69 

62  76 

41    9 

138  74 

101  „  150 

1^  59 

96  53 

73  62 

275  14 

151  „  200 

57  48 

46  21 

39  30 

143  19 

201  „  250 

31  57 

14  18 

16  61 

62  56 

251  „  309 

41^5 

26  42 

26  41 

94  68 

301  „  level 

512^1 

219  19 

212  37i 

d44  37i 

Total 

1,093  54i 

768  36 

639    9i 

2,501  20 

During  the  year  ending  June,  189^,  the  qimdrupled  lines  to  Flemington 
on  the  suburban  line,  8^  miles  from  Sydney,  were  brought  into  use. 
The  double  lines  in  use  at  the  end  of  June,  1895,  were  : — Flemington  to 
Penrith,  26  miles  ;  Oranville  to  Pioton,  39|  miles  ;  Sydney  to  Waterfali, 
23|  miles  ;  Strathfield  to  Homsby,  14  miles ;  Newcastle  to  Maitland 
and  towards  Lochinvar,  21   miles ;   St.  Leonards  to   Milson's  Point, 
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3  miles ;  Bedfem  to  DarHxig  Harbour,  1^  mDe  ;  Teralba  to  Adamstown, 
8  miles ;  yarions  short  lengths  of  lines,  17f  miles ;  or  a  total  of  154^ 
miles. 

The  ocmtrast  betwe^i  the  present  condition  of  the  New  South  Wales 
railways  ajid  their  humUe  beginnmg  in  1855  is  a  remai^able  one.  In 
1856, 1^  first  year  which  can  be  fairiy  taken  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
the  number  of  passengers  on  the  railways  was  only  350,724,  whilst 
in  ike  year  ended  June  30,  1895,  the  number  was  19,725.418,  or  more 
than  56  times  greater.  But  the  tonna^  of  goods  carried  ^presents 
a  very  much  lai^^  increase,  having  grown  from  2,469  to  4,075,093 
tons,  or  about  1,650  times  since  the  £rst  full  year  of  railway 
operations.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  the  period  under  review  the 
larger  part  of  the  railway  earnings  was  obtained  from  the  passenger 
traffic,  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  HuA  the  first  railways  were  akBoet 
entirely  fiubux^^an.  It  was  not  until  ihe  line  crossed  the  mountains 
and  opened  up  the  far  interior  that  the  pn^rtions  changed,  and  the 
goods  traffic  became  the  principal  source  of  revenue  of  Uie  railways 
This  change  began  to  take  place  in  1867. 

The  comparison  between  the  earnings  oi  the  period  prior  to  1871 — 
when  the  net  result  every  year  represented  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
interest  due  on  the  capital  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  lines — 
and  of  the  subsequent  period,  affords  matter  for  satisfaction.  The  figures 
for  1886  and  1887  show  a  &lling  -oflf  from  those  of  the  previous  fourteen 
years ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  comparing  these  two  yearr. 
with  the  excellent  results  exhibited  during  the  pmod  from  1874  to  1884, 
when  an  average  ci  considerably  over  4  pw  cent,  was  realised,  that  the 
fall  in  receipts  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  previous  years  of 
drought,  and  also  to  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  land  laws,  whkh 
had  recently  been  materially  altered. 

During  the  years  1884  and  1885  the  last  section  of  the  main  western 
line,  extending  over  a  distance  of  112  miles  as  far  as  Boorke,  was 
op^ked,  and  the  line  ln»nchiiig  off  fnun  Wallerawang  was  com^deted  as 
far  as  Mudgee,  63  miles  b^g  opened.  On  the  soutii-westem  railway 
the  branch  line,  Narrandera  to  Jerilderie,  covering  a  distance  of  65 
miles,  was  c^>ened  for  iraffic.  All  of  these  extensions  run  throu§^  very 
sparsely  settled  districts,  and  tins  was  the  case  wil^  regard  to  nearly 
ihe  whole  of  the  other  172  miles  opened  during  the  two  years  mentioned. 
This  tc^jal  of  412  miles  opened  for  traffic  in  unproductive  country 
eansed  a  serious  filing  off  in  the  proportion  of  reoeipts  to  expenditure 
during  the  period  ended  June,  1888,  ike  net  revenue  yielding  less  than 
3  p^-  cent,  on  the  total  expenditure.  Since  then  the  returns  have 
improved  step  by  step,  rising  in  the  years  1891  and  1892  to  3*6 
per  cent.,  declining  in  1893  and  1894  to  3*5  per  cent.,  but  again 
rising  to  3*6  in  1895.  The  burden  of  unprofitaUe  lines  continues  to 
be  heavy,  but  the  expenses  of  working  are  k^  as  low  as  possible. 
The  fsuct  that  the  lines  as  a  whole  have  not  returned  a  profit  should 
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occasion  no  surprise,  as  the  statistics  of  railways  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  show  that  few  lines,  except  perhaps  suburban  ones,  return  any- 
thing like  a  profit  during  the  first  few  years  after  their  opening.  In 
England  a  period  of  seven  years  has  been  allowed  by  good  authorities 
for  a  line  to  develop  traffic ;  and  if  such  is  the  fact  in  more  densely- 
populated  countries,  whose  resources  are  more  developed  than  is  the  case 
in  New  South  Wales,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  fact 
that  the  lines  of  this  Colony  have  yielded  so  good  a  return  as  they  have. 
And  there  is  good  cause  to  hope  that  under  the  present  administration 
of  the  railways  the  deficiency  will  soon  be  met,  as  the  returns  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1895,  show  that  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction 
was  covered  all  but  0*19  per  cent. 

A  glance  at  the  table  showing  the  net  earnings,  and  the  interest  on 
the  capital  expended  upon  railways,  which  will  be  found  on  page  723, 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  during  the  period  from  1870  to  1875,  when 
the  length  of  new  lines  yearly  constructed  was  very  small,  being  only  116 
miles  during  the  whole  period  of  six  years,  or  about  19J^  miles  per 
year,  the  railway  profits  steadily  increased  from  1-81  to  4*39  per  cent. 
During  1877  and  1878,  180  miles  of  railway  were  constructed,  and  the 
profits  immediately  declined  to  3*74  and  3*34  per  cent,  respectively. 
From  1880  to  1884  the  railways  were  extended  chiefly  to  centres 
already  populous  and  prosperous,  viz.,  Riverina  and  New  England,,  and 
the  central  districts* of  Goulburn,  Wellington,  and  Dubbo  ;  and  as  these 
were  years  of  remarkable  prosperity,  the  railway  profits  suffered  less 
than  usual  from  the  considerable  extension,  which  included  the  con- 
struction of  the  expensive  connecting-link  joining  the  New  South 
Wales  railways  with  those  of  Victoria,  at  the  River  Murray.  From 
1885  to  1895  the  extensions  on  the  main  lines  were  for  the  most  part 
through  pastoral  country,  such  as  the  continuation  of  the  western  line 
to  Bourke,  the  Northern  line  to  Wallangarra,  and  the  further  extensions 
of  the  lines  in  the  Goulburn  district  to  the  rich  pastoral  lands  of 
Monaro  ;  while  several  branch  lines  were  constructed  tapping  important 
agricultural  and  dairy -farming  districts,  notably  the  lines  Cootamundra 
to  Gundagai,  Cootamundra  to  Temora,  Murrumburrah  to  Blayney, 
Nyngan  to  Cobar,  Culcairn  to  Corowa,  and  Sydney  to  Nowra.  There  was 
also  constructed  an  isolated  line,  63f  miles  in  length,  from  Lismore  to  the 
Tweed,  which  shows,  however,  a  heavy  loss  on  working.  In  some  cases 
the  value  of  the  branch  lines  will  not  be  felt  until  the  entire  system 
of  which  they  form  part  is  completed,  or  until  they  become  trunk  lines. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Goulburn  to  Cooma  line,  a  proposal  is  under 
consideration  for  continuing  this  line  to  the  Victorian  border,  with  a 
branch  line  to  Eden,  Twofold  Bay.  It  is  expected  that  the  Gippsland 
line  will  be  extended  from  Baimsdale  to  the  border,  and  that  by  the 
junction  of  these  two  lines  an  alternative  route  to  Melbourne  will  be 
obtained.  In  that  case,  no  doubt,  the  eastern  part  of  Gippsland  would 
find  its  natural  port  at  Eden.     Expensive  new  lines  result  in  an  increase 
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of  the  percentage  of  working  expenses  to  the  gross  earnings,  as  these  lines 
have  to  be  kept  in  full  working  order  and  repair  whilst  actually  returning 
in  gross  earnings  little  more  than  the  cost  of  maintenance.  The  small 
returns  on  expensive  incompleted  branches  further  tend  to  diminish 
greatly  the  profits  of  a  railway  system  taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  such  is  the 
history  of  railway  construction  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  New  South 
"Wales  is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  Railway  Commissioners  in  their  annual  report  for  1891  suggested 
a  plan  of  paying  for  new  lines  from  the  sale  of  lands.  They  recommended 
that  the  Crown  lands  for  a  distance  of  10  miles  on  each  side  of  a  proposed 
line  of  railway  should  be  set  aside  for  sale,  and  half  the  proceeds  of  the 
land  sold  credited  to  the  railway  capital ;  and  where  the  land  required 
for  railway  construction  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals^ 
the  land-owners  should  combine  and  convey  the  necessary  land  free  of 
cost  to  the  Government,  it  being  considered  that  the  owners  would  bo 
fully  remunerated  for  the  gift  of  the  land  by  the  enhanced  value  of  their 
property  caused  by  the  establishment  of  direct  railway  communication 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  Colony.  By  the  adoption  of  such  a 
system  as  this  it  is  believed  that  railways  in  light  undulating  country 
could  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  yield  a  fair  return  on 
capital  from  the  commencement,  especially  what  are  known  as  '*  Pioneer 
Railways,"  which  could  be  constructed  at  an  average  of  about  £1,750 
per  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges. 

The  betterment  system  as  applied  to  railways  was  first  introduced 
in  the  construction  of  the  Culcaim  to  Corowa  Railway.  No  special 
Act  was  passed  for  the  general  establishment  of  this  principle  ;  but  by 
a  proviso  in  a  clause  of  the  Public  Works  Act  the  Government  was 
empowered  to  apply  the  principle  to  all  railways  constructed  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  In  estimating  the 
enhanced  value  of  the  land  adjoining  the  Culcaim  to  Corowa  nulway 
line,  the  stations  were  assumed  to  be  10  miles  apart,  the  betterment 
area  having  a  5-mile  radius  from  each  station,  and  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  station  being  considered  to  have  an  enhanced  value  of 
25  per  cent.,  graduating  to  5  per  cent,  at  the  limit  of  the  radius.  In 
the  case  of  the  extension  of  the  railway  along  the  southern  coast  it  is 
found  that  the  enhanced  value  does  not  reach  so  high  a  percentage,  owing 
to  the  facilities  which  exist  for  the  transport  of  produce  by  water. 


Cost  of  Construction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  railway  system  of  the  Colony  at  the  middle  of  the  year 
1895.  The  average  cost  for  the  whole  of  the  lines  is  calculated  to 
be  £12,396  per  mile,  including  all  charges,  except  for  rolling-stock, 
machinery,  and  workshops — a  figure  which,  considering  the  character  of 
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some  poets  of  the  cmmtry"  thrtmgh  ^diidx  tbe  Imes  hasre  lieen  carried, 
and  the  cost  ei  labour,  which  is  considerably  greater  in  Anstwdia  than 
in  most  other  coantries,  is  by  no  means  a  high  one  : — 


Lines  opened  for  Traffic. 


Length. 


Total  Cost 


Darlmg  Harbour  Branch    . . . 

Sydney  to  Granvifle    

Granville  to  Croidbam 

Goulbom  to  Wagga 

Wagga  to  Wodonga    ^ 

Colcaim  to  Corowa , 

JoneetoHay   

Narrandera  to  Jerilderie    ... 

GiraaYille  to  Penrith   .„ 

Penrith  to  Bathnrst    ^ 

Bathurst  to  Dubbo 

Dubbo  to  Bourke 

Nyngan  to  Cobar 

Wailerawang  to  Mudgee   .... 
Blacktown  to  Richmraid   ...< 

Goulbom  to  Cooma 

Cootamundra  to  Gundagai..., 
Cootamuudra  to  Temora    ... 

Orange  to  Molong   , 

Molong  to  Forbes    

Murrumburrah  to  Blayney 

Sydney  to  Kiama 

Kiama  to  Nowra 

Homebush  to  Waratah  

Newcastle  to  Wallongarra... 
Werris  Creek  to  Narrabri  ...< 

Bullock  Island  Branch  , 

Morpeth  Branch   , 

Homsby  to  Milson's  Pomt«« . , 
Liamore  to  Murwillnmbah.. . . 

Sydenham  to  Belmore    , 

CampbeUtown  to  Camden..., 
K(^rah  to  Sans  Souei  ... .... 

Yass  Tramway «.,. 

Total  or  average. 


m.  ch. 

1  42i 

13  36i 

121  5f 

174  79i 

79  13S 

47  39 

167  351 

64  541 

21  26i 

109  27 

134  5 

225  45 

81  27i 

85  06 

16  12 

130  40 

33  45J 

38  69 

22  60 

72  69 

110  63 

71  53 

22  43  J 

nm 

392  54 

96  48 

1  45i 

3  m 

13  27i 

63  57 

5  3i 

765 

4  71 

2  73 

2,531  23i 

360,187 

1,868,861 

2,498,942 

1,491,202 

914,063 

208,012 

951,159 

^>9,376 

607,944 

2,304,176 

1,132,793 

1,344,569 

301,643 

960,930 

175,146 

1,403,062 

238,763 

165,976 

269,^1 

382,955 

1,078,648 

1,949,943 

360,469 

2,624,4^1 

4,973,443 

565,670 

86,445 

60,889 

563,01^ 

862,162' 

163,465 

38,927 

12,111 

28,338 


31,377,501 


CkMi; 
pa:  Mile. 


235,254 

138,916 

20,640 

8,521 

11,545 

4,380 

5,680 

6,328 

28,504 

21,074 

8,450 

5,961 

3,708 

11,530 

10,844 

10,751 

7,113 

4,271 

11,860 

5,256 

9,736 

27,210 

15,990 

28,208 

12,666 

5,856 

55,104 

17,554 

42,193 

13,532 

32,409 

4,983 

2,478 

9,730 


12,396 


The  amount  expen^d  on  rolling-stock  to  the  period  named  was 
J4,310,740  ;  for  machinery,  £281,516  ;  on  workdiops,  £631,864  ;  and 
for  furniture,  £9,^745,  or  £5,233,865  in  all.  This  makes  the  total  cost 
oi  all  lines  op^i  for  traffic,  £36,611,366,  or  an  average  on  all  charges  of 
£14,463  per  mile. 
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hk  eonaiilermg  m  detail  tlw  figmres  gqafMWiriwg  in  the  for^joiBg  table  it 
isintea-estiiigtaiio^ie  the  comparatiye  low  cost  par  mile  of  the  cxtensioiis 
through  the  pastoral  country  from  Junee  to  Hay,  and  from  Werria  Creek 
to  Narrabri,  which  average  <Mily  £5,680  and  £5,856  per  mile  respect- 
ively, or  less  than  half  the  general  average  cost  of  other  lines.  The 
Oampbelltown  to  Camden,  the  Kogarah.  to  Sans  Sonci,  and  the  Yass  lines 
were  constructed  cheaply  for  tram-lines. 

The  cost  of  railway  construction  in  the  principal  countries  of  the 
woiid  for  which  figures  are  available,  is  given  hereunder.  The  figures 
include  the  whole  expense  of  equipping  the  lines  for  traffic,  and  are 
broQgkt  down  to  the  latest  available  dates: — 


Coantsie& 

Goat 
perMUe 
open  for 
Tnfflo. 

1 

CQrt 

1 

United  Kingdom 

Fran<>f^     , . , 

£ 
47,130 
27,375 
26,616 
20,361 
19,305 
11,860 
11,343 
9,000 

i 

Australama: — 
New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  ^.^ 

£ 
14,463 

TU>1giiim  

11,806 

Oermany    ^. ....... ,.^^., 

New  Zealand 

7,703 

Avateia-HimgGay ...... 

QUMMlMld 

6,923 

Soutii  Australia 

Tafffnania 

7,255 

United  States    

8,378 

02^  Colony 

Western  Australia 

3,671 

Earnings  and  Working  Expenses. 


The  gross  amount  of  revenue  dmved  from  all  sources  connected  with 
the  Grovemment  railways  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  year  ^ided 
30th  June,  1895,  was  £2,878,204,  being  an  increase  of  £64,663  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year.  Th»  working  expenses  were  £1,567,589, 
or  £24,253  less  than  in  1894 ;  and  the  net  earnings  were  £1,310,615 — 
an  increase  of  £88,916  on  the  results  obtained  during  the  previous 
twelve  months.  The  net  earnings  were,  therefore,  45*5  per  cetnt.  of  the 
Mial  esraings^  as  against  33 '3  per  cent,  when  the  Commiauoners  took 
~         The  folk>wi2igtaHe  gives  the  gross  earnings  and  the  total  working 
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expenses,  with  the  proportion  percent,  of  the  expenditure  to  the  receipts. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  since  the  year  1887  the  railway  accounts 
have  been  made  up  to  the  30th  June  in  each  year  : — 


•-la 

^i& 

o  c  c 

o  c  c 

Year 

Gross 

Working 

Year 

Gross 

Working 

Earnings. 

Expenses. 

III 

Earnings. 

Expenses. 

Propoi 
working 

to  gr088  i 

£ 

£ 

p.  cent. 

£ 

£ 

p.  cent. 

1855 

9,249 

5,959 

64-4 

1888 

2,295,124 

1,530,551 

66-7 

1860 

62,269 

50,427 

81-0 

1889 

2,538,477 

1,634,602 

64-4 

1865 

166,032 

108,926 

65-6 

1890 

2,633,086 

1,665,835 

63-3 

1870 

307,142 

206,003 

67-1 

1891 

2,974,421 

1,831,371 

61-6 

1875 

614,648 

296,174 

48*2 

1892 

3,107,296 

1,914,252 

61-6 

1880 

1,161,017 

647,719 

55-8 

1893 

2,927,056 

1,738,516 

59-4 

1885 

2,174,368 

1,458,153 

67-1 

1894 

2,813,541 

1,591,842 

56-6 

1886 

2,160,070 

1,492,992 

69  1 

1895 

2,878,204 

1,567,589 

54-5 

1887 

2,208,295 

1,457,760 

66-0 

In  the  foregoing  table  will  be  found  ample  evidence  of  the  economical 
working  of  the  State  railways  under  their  present  management,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  the  expenses  per  train  mile  run  have  increased. 
The  explanation  of  this  increase  in  the  expense  per  train  mile  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  although  the  business  has  increased,  the  manage- 
ment have  contrived  to  reduce  the  mileage  run,  and  have  at  the  same 
time  effected  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  property  in  their  hands.  The 
distribution  of  expenses  is  shown  below  : — 


Head  of  Expenditure. 

1876. 

1880. 

1886. 

1890. 

1894. 

1895. 

Maintenance  of  way 

d. 

10-85 
17-40 

3-20 

14-38 

0-30 

215 

d. 

11-40 
16-33 

2-47 

15-83 

0-60 

1-46 

d. 

15-71 
15-62 

2-65 

14-92 

0-30 

3-52 

d. 

15-39 
16-73 

4-59 

15-07 

0-97 

2-16 

d. 

14-03 
16-99 

4-26 

15.33 

0-18 

2-60 

d. 
12-63 

Locomotive  power    

15-63 

Repairs — carriages,     wag- 
gons, etc 

4-13 

Traffic  charges 

Compensation    

13-96 
1-05 

General  expenses  

2-14 

Total  

48-28 

47-99 

52-72 

54-91 

53-29 

49*54 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  earnings  from  the  two 
sources  of  railway  revenue.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1860 
the  earnings  from  passenger  traffic  largely  exceeded  those  from  goods, 
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l>ut  after  tliat  year  the  proportion  derived  from  that  source  declined, 
reaching  ihe  minimum  in  1875.  This  idling  off  ^as  almost  entirely 
doe  to  the  considerable  extension  of  the  main  lines  through  pastorsd 
country,  thinly  populated,  but  well  stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
consequently  furnishing  the  railway  with  laige  quantities  of  produce  for 
carriage  to  the  seaboard.  From  1880  to  1889,  however,  ihe  percentage 
of  receipts  from  passengers  steadily  advanced,  the  proportion  in  the  year 
last  named  being  as  high  as  40*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue.  For 
the  year  ended  30th  June,  1895,  the  passenger  traffic  contributed  but 
35*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  railway  eamii^ : — 


Tear. 

Percentage  of 

Year. 

Passenger  Earn- 

Goods Earnings 

Plusenger  Earn- 

Goods Earnings 

ings  to  Total. 

to  Total. 

ings  to  Total 

to  Total 

1860 

730 

27  0 

1888 

401 

59-9 

1865 

56  0 

44  0 

1889 

40-4 

59-6 

1870 

38-4 

61-6 

1890 

40-2 

59-8 

1875 

33-5 

66-5 

1891 

39-6 

60-4 

1880 

33-6 

66'4 

1892 

38*3 

61-7 

1885 

38-2 

61-8 

1893 

381 

61-9 

1886 

39-3 

607 

1894 

37-2 

62-8 

1687 

38-5 

61-5 

1895 

36-5 

64-5 

The  net  revenue  for  the  year  which  expired  on  the  30th  June,  1895,. 
was  £1,310,615,  while  the  total  amount  of  capital  expended  on  lines  in 
operation  to  the  same  period  was  £36,611,366.  The  net  return  on 
the  capital  expended  equalled  3*6  per  cent.,  which  is  the  most  satisfactory 
return  obtained  since  1884,  and  only  0-19  per  cent,  below  the  average 
interest  payable  on  the  public  debt.  The  following  table  shows  the  net 
earnings  and  the  interest  returned  on  the  total  capital  expended  on 
railways,  including  the  cost  of  both  construction  and  equipment,  for  the 
year  1855  and  sul^iequent  periods : — 


Year. 

Net  Earnings. 

Interest  on 
Capital 

Year. 

Net  Earnings. 

Interest  on 
Capital. 

£ 

per  cent. 

£ 

per  cent. 

1855 

3,290 

0-63 

1688 

764,673 

2-85 

1860 

11,842 

0-63 

1689 

903,875 

314 

1865 

57,106 

2-07 

1890 

967,261 

317 

1870 

101,139 

1-81 

1891 

1,143,060 

3-59 

1875 

316,474 

4-39 

1892 

1,193,044 

3-58 

1880 

613,298 

4-35 

1693 

1,188,540 

3-48 

1885 

716,215 

3-37 

1894 

1,221,699 

3-46 

1886 

667,078 

2-90 

1695 

1,310,616 

3-60 

1887 

760,535 

2-96 
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Two  important  facts  which  demonstrate  the  financial  position  of  the 
railways  and  the  character  of  the  management  are  the  earnings  per 
train  mile  and  per  average  mile  open.  Although  the  returns  now  being 
realised  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  1875,  when  the  net  earnings 
per  train  mile  fell  little  short  of  52d.,  and  per  mile  open  £775,  the 
present  earnings  are  in  every  way  encouraging.  Under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioners  the  net  return  per  train  mile  has  increased  from 
27 ^d.  to  41 'id.,  or  51*1  per  cent. ;  while  per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic 
the  advance  has  been  from  £37 i  to  close  on  £521,  or  39*3  per  cent. 
The  following  table  gives  details  of  the  net-  earnings  since  1 860  : — 


Year. 

Net  Earnings  per— 

Year. 

Net  Earnings  per — 

Train  MUe 

Average  Mile 

Train  MOe 

Average  Mile 

Run. 

Open, 

Run. 

Open. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

1860 

15-9 

189-5 

1888 

27-4 

3740 

1865 

28-3 

399-3 

1889 

28-4 

424-7 

1870 

26-9 

307-4 

1890 

290 

444-3 

1875 

51-9 

774-8 

1891 

32-6 

523-8 

1880 

38-0 

6531 

1892 

34-3 

546-6 

1885 

25-9 

430-6 

1893 

38-0 

513-2 

1886 

24-7 

372-6 

1894 

40-9 

603-3 

1887 

27-8 

387-7 

1895 

41-4 

520-9 

Passenger  Traffic. 

The  number  of  journeys  made  by  each  person  in  the  Colony  now 
averages  15*8  per  annum,  as  against  7*5  in  1880  and  1*6  in  1870.  The 
increase  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  as  well  as  fairly  uniform,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Number  of 
Journeys. 

Year. 

Number  of 
Journeys. 

1855 

0-4 

1888 

14-9 

1860 

1-6 

1889 

15-3 

1865 

1-9 

1890 

15-8 

1870 

1-6 

1891 

17-0 

1875 

2-3 

1892 

17-1 

1880 

7-5 

1893 

16-6 

1885 

14-6 

1894 

15-7 

1886 

16-4 

1895 

16-8 

1887 

14-4 
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The  figures  just  given  include  journeys  of  season-ticket  holders; 
excluding  this  traffic,  the  number  of  journeys  per  head  would  be  about 
10*1,  a  number  larger  than  the  average  of  any  of  the  adjacent  Colonies, 
Victoria  excepted.  The  average  number  of  journeys  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  23 '3 — a  figure  which  largely 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  population.  With  this  exception,  railway 
travelling  is  more  common  in  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  New 
South  Wales  than  in  any  other  country.  The  averages  of  some  of  the 
more  important  places  are: — Belgium,  15*2;  France,  8*3;  Germany, 
9-9;  United  States,  100;  Austria-Hungary,  2*9  ;  Russia,  0*5  ;  South 
Australia,  14*9;  Queensland,  4*5;  Western  Australia,  12*5;  New 
Zealand,  5*7 ;  and  Tasmania,  3*3.  For  Victoria  the  average  would 
appear  to  be  34*1 ;  but  owing  to  the  way  in  which  season  ticket-holders' 
journeys  are  reckoned  in  that  Colony,  this  figure  cannot  be  compared 
with  those  just  given.  The  total  number  of  journeys  made  by  passen- 
gers, including  season  ticket-holders  ;  the  revenue  received  from  the 
passenger  traffic,  and  also  the  average  receipts  per  journey,  are  shown 
in  the  next  table,  which  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  that  just 
given : — 


Year. 

Paagenjrer 
Journeys. 

Receipts 

from  Passenger 

Traffic. 

Average 

Receipts  per 

journey. 

No. 

£ 

d. 

1855 

98,846 

9,093 

22-08 

1860 

551,044 

45,428 

19-79 

1865 

751,587 

92,984 

29-69 

1870 

776,707 

117,854 

36-42 

1875 

1,288,225 

205,941 

38-37 

1880 

5,440,138 

390,149 

17-21 

1885 

13,506,346 

830,904 

14-76 

1886 

14,881,604 

849,253 

13-70 

1887 

14,451,303 

850,499 

14-12 

1888 

15,174,115 

918,975 

14-53 

1889 

16,086,223 

1,025,601 

15-30 

1890 

17,071,945 

1,059,791 

14-90 

1891 

19,037,760 

1,177,037 

14-84 

1892 

19,918,916 

1,189,231 

14-33 

1893 

19,932,703 

1,115,042 

13-43 

1894 

19,265,732 

1,047,029 

13-04 

1895 

19,725,418 

1,022,901 

12-45 

The  traffic  on  the  suburban  lines,  which  comprise  only  distances  within 
20  miles  of  Sydney  and  Newcastle,  Liverpool  and  Morpeth  included,  Las 
enormously  increased  of  late  years.     In  the  following  table  a  comparison 
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is  inlddtiited  between  the  tn£^  £or  ihe  jean  ended  SOth  June,  1891, 
1894,  and  1895 :— 


Babuitea  TnAc 

180L 

laM. 

196. 

NnralxT  of  ordimiiy  pfuwengen  

9,984,425 
2,422,644 

4,127,192 

10,195,389 
2,452,680 

4,024,504 

10,192,545 

„        workmen^  joaraevB  ^ 

„        season  ticket   holdeni'   jour- 
nevB    

2,816,016 
4,326,542 

Total  pusenger  journey)*  .«  ^ 

15,934,261 

16,672,543 

17,335,103 

Number  of  miles  travelled   

89,270,546 
5-61 
£252,271 
0-68d. 

94,552,116 

5-67 

£242,913 

0-62d. 

98,432,950 

Average  mileage  per  passenger   ... 

Amount  received  from  passengers 

5-68 
£244,926 

Average  receipts  per  mue,  per  passenger 

0-60d. 

The  average  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per  head  of  population 
advanced  very  rapidly  until  1891,  when  the  amount  stood  at  20s.  ll'8d., 
against  IDs.  8-5d.  in  1880,  and  4s.  9-7d.  in  1870.  This  was  not  due 
so  much  to  the  increased  distance  travelled  by  passengers  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  railway  mileage  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  population, 
enabling  the  public  to  indulge  in  a  larger  measure  of  railway  travelling, 
in  accordance  with  the  well-established  rule  that  the  more  facilities  for 
travelling  are  extended,  the  greater  will  be  the  traffic.  Since  1891  the 
average  has  lessened  and  now  stands  at  16s.  4*  2d.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  fares  charged  on  the  suburban 
lines,  over  which  the  majority  of  passengers  travel,  are  very  much  less 
for  both  classes  of  travellers  than  the  English  rates,  although  the  cost  of 
working  is  very  much  higher.  The  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  per 
head  of  the  population  will  be  found  in  the  following  figures : — 


Year 

Amount  per  head. 

Yeac 

Amount  per  head. 

s.     d. 

8.     d. 

1860 

2    7-8 

1888 

18    0-2 

1865 

4    7-8 

1889 

19    6-2 

1870 

4    9*7 

1890 

19    7-1 

1875 

7  10-2 

1891 

20  11-8 

1880 

10    8-5 

1892 

20    4-9 

1885 

17  11  1 

1893 

18    7-4 

1886 

17    6-2 

1894 

17    1-4 

1887 

16  111 

1895 

16    4-2 
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Goods  Traffio. 

The  weight  of  goods  carried  per  head  of  population  in  New  South 
Wales  compares  fetvourably  with  that  of  many  countries  where  rail- 
ways have  long  been  established.  The  arerage  tonnage  for  1860  and 
subsequent  periods  was : — 


Tmt. 

Tona. 

Year. 

TVjo^ 

1860 

0-2 

1888 

3-3 

1S66 

1-2 

1889 

3-3 

1870 

1-6 

1890 

3-5 

1875 

2-2 

1801 

3-4 

1880 

2-4 

1892 

3-7 

1885 

3-5 

1893 

3^ 

1886 

3-3 

1894 

2-9 

1887 

3-3 

1895 

3-3 

The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  per  inhabitant  is  in  tJie  United  States 
and  in  Scotland,  where  it  averages  12-1  and  9*8  respectively;  the  lowest 
European  country  is  Russia,  with  only  0*7  tons  per  head.  The  relative 
position  of  New  South  Wales  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table,  which 
shows  the  tonnage  of  merchandise  carried  per  head  of  population  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world  : — 

Tons. 

UnitedStates  « 12-1 

Scotland    9*8 

England  and  Wales 9*2 

United  Kingdom 8*3 

Belginm 7*4 

Germany 4*7 

Canada *.„ 4*4 

Ainstria-Hwigary    2*6 

France  „ 2*6 

Ireland  I'O 

Rnssia  0*7 

The  following  figures,  which  extend  as  far  back  as  the  first  opening 
of  the  lines,  show  how  greatly  the  goods  traffic  has  expanded,  especially 


Tons. 
Australasia — 

New  South  Wales  3*3 

Victoria 2*1 

Queensland  1*9 

South  Australia  2*9 

Western  Australia 3*1 

Tasmania : 1*1 

New  Zealand  3*1 
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in  recent  years.  It  is  very  satisfactory  to  note  that  although  all  the  main 
trunk  lines  have  been  constructed  for  several  years,  the  volume  of  goods 
carried  is  still  increasing  faster  than  the  population  : — 


Year. 


Tonnaji^e  of 
Goods. 


Earnings. 


Year. 


Tonnage  of 
Goods. 


Earnings 


1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 


140 

156 

1888 

3,30i>,772 

55,394 

16,841 

1889 

3,4S;\839 

416,707 

73,048 

1890 

3,7,SS^950 

766,523 

189,288 

1891 

3,SU2,S49 

1,171,354 

408,707 

1892 

4,J?Mn:i3 

1,712,971 

770,868 

1893 

3,7:;i,^43 

3,273,004 

1,343,464 

1894 

3,493,919 

3,218,582 

1,310,817 

1895 

4,075,093 

3,339,253 

1,357,796 

£ 
1,376,149 
1,512,876 
1,573,295 
1,797,384 
1,918,065 
1,812,014 
1,766,512 
1,855,303 


.  It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  subdivide  the  tonnage  of  goods  just 
given  for  1895  into  anything  approaching  a  general  classification,  but 
this  can  be  done  for  the  year  which  closed  with  December,  1894.  In 
the  statement  here  given,  which  relates  to  the  year  in  question,  will  be 
found  particulars  of  the  tonnage  under  eight  broad  classes,  the  average 
distance  goods  of  each  class  were  carried,  and  the  average  earnings  per 
ton  per  mile ;  this  last  figure,  however,  does  not  include  the  terminal 
charges,  which  would  probably  increase  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile 
by  about  -20d.,  or  from  l-58d.  to  l-78d.  The  "Miscellaneous  and  A 
class  "  comprises  timber,  lime,  manures,  fruit,  vegetables,  hides,  tobacco 
leaf,  bricks,  gravel,  drain-pipes,  and  traffic  of  a  similar  nature. 


Description  of  Traffic. 

Tons  carried. 

Average 

number  of 

miles  each 

ton  of  traffic 

is  carried. 

Earnings 

per  ton  per 

mile. 

Coal  and  shale 

2,440,389 
188,416 
241,669 
83,819 
280,369 
124,102 
153,082 

399,249 

14-41 
27-36 
150-00 
163-35 
6400 
281-08 
244-84 

141-59 

0-72d. 

Firewood 

0-85d. 

Grain  and  flour  

0-61d. 

Hay,  straw,  and  chaff  

0-43d. 

Miscellaneous  and  A  class 

Wool 

0-84d. 
2-44d- 

Live  stock    

l-94d. 

General  merchandise  and  other   traffic  not 
classified  

2-57d. 

Total  or  average 

3,911,095 

60-62 

r58d. 
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The  statement  which  is  given  below  shows  the  receipts  for  carrying 
goods  one  mile  along  the  lines  of  the  Colony.  The  information  reaches 
back  to  1872,  when  the  charge  was  3*6d.,  while  after  an  interval  of 
twenty-two  years  it  had  fallen  to  l*8d.  The  decrease,  however,  is  to 
some  extent  more  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  a  more 
extensive  development  of  the  mineral  trade  than  of  the  carriage  of  general 
merchandise ;  but  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  on  this  score,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  benefit  to  the  general  producer  and  consumer  has 
been  very  substantial : — 

1872    3-6d.  1882   2-ld. 

1873    3-3d.  1883   20d. 

1874   3-Od.  1884    l-9d. 

1875   31d.  1885    l-9d. 

1876    2-8d.  1886    l-8d. 

1877    2-7d.  1887   l-8d. 

1878    2-4d.  1891    l-9d. 

1879    2-3d.  1892   l-8d. 

1880    2-3d.  1893   l-8d. 

1881    2-3d.  1894    l-8d. 

The  figures  just  given  should  not  be  too  strongly  relied  upon  in 
comparing  one  year  with  another ;  but  they  may  safely  be  taken  as 
indicating  generally  the  lessened  cost  of  carriage  to  persons  forwarding 
goods  by  rail.  The  reduction  is  most  noticeable  in  regard  to  agricultural 
produce  and  live  stock. 

During  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1895,  some  important  reductions 
were  made  in  the  rates  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  live  stock.  The 
rates  for  cattle  were  lowered  to  the  scale  of  charges  applicable  to  sheep, 
being  practically  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  In  March  a  general 
revision  of  the  goods  classification  was  made,  by  which  many  articles 
were  placed  in  lower  classes.  The  rates  for  coal  in  the  Newcastle 
district,  and  from  the  western  mines  to  Sydney  and  district,  were  also 
slightly  reduced.  By  a  revision  of  the  wool  tariff,  the  anomaly  of 
charging  higher  rates  from  stations  nearer  to  Sydney  and  Newcastle 
than  from  others  at  longer  distances  on  the  same  line,  but  which 
are  affected  by  the  interior  river  and  other  competition,  was  entirely 
removed. 

The  revenue  from  goods  traffic  per  inhabitant  rose  rapidly  from  the 
opening  of  the  lines  until  the  year  1883,  when  it  stood  at  30s.  4d.,  at 
which  figure  it  remained  in  1884.  The  unfavourable  seasons  experienced 
during  the  subsequent  years  greatly  affected  the  traffic,  and  the  revenue 
in  1888  had  fallen  to  27s.  per  inhabitant.  For  a  number  of  years 
afterwards  there  was  a  steady  increase,  and  in  1892  the  amount  stood 
at  32s.  lid. — the  highest  figure  yet  attained;  in  1894,  however,  this 
had  decreased  to  28s.    lOd.,  but  in  1895  the  amount  rose  to  298.  7d. 
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This  is  a  very  sati^Bctoiy  result  to   be  achieved,  notwithstandiTig  a 
gemsnl  reduction  in  tdie  frei^^ts  : — 


Tear. 

Yew. 

Ameant. 

£    8.     d. 

£    8.     d. 

1860 

0    0  11-8 

1888 

1     6  11-7 

1865 

0    3    7-8 

1889 

1     8    9-4 

1870 

0    7    8-7 

1890 

1     9     1-0 

1875 

0  13  11-8 

1891 

1  12    0-5 

1880 

111-9 

1892 

1  12  11-0 

1885 

1    8  11-7 

1898 

1  10    31 

1886 

1    7    0-5 

1894 

1    8  10*6 

1887 

1    7    0-3 

1895 

1    9    7-8 

On  the  30th  June,  1895,  the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  was  2,531 
miles,  as  against  2,351  miles  on  the  30th  June,  1893.  The  lines  opened 
during  the  two  years  were  : — Cootamundra  to  Temora>  39  miles,  opened 
on  the  1st  September,  1893 ;  Molong  to  Forbes,  73  miles,  opened  on 
iAie  18th  December,  1893 ;  Lismore  to  Mullumbimby,  38|  miles,  opened 
on  the  15th  May,  1894  ;  Mullumbimby  to  Murwillumbah,  25  miles, 
opened  on  the  24th  December,  1894 ;  and  Sydenham  to  Belmore, 
5  miles,  opened  on  the  1st  February,  1895.  The  only  line  under  con- 
struction in  June,  1895,  was  one  of  liie  "  Pioneer  "  class,  from  Narrabri 
to  Moree,  a  distance  of  63  miles.  Lines  of  a  similar  character,  from 
Parkes  to  Condobolin,  a  distance  of  60|  miles,  and  from  Jerilderie  to 
Berrigan,  23  miles,  will  shortly  be  commenced,  Parliament  having 
approved  of  their  construclion. 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  New  South  Wales  railways,  on  the  30th 
June,  1895,  consisted  of  523  engines,  1 ,044  passenger  stock,  and  10,557 
goods  vehicles,  making  a  total  of  12,124  stock,  and  showing  an  increase 
of  one  locomotive  and  four  goods  vehicles,  and  a  decrease  of  three 
passenger  stock,  on  the  figures  for  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
engine  miles  run  was  10,444,441,  while  the  train  miles  numbered  only 
7,594,281. 

The  cost  of  the  lines  open  for  traffic  on  the  30th  June,  1895,  as  idready 
stated,  was  £36,611,366.  Of  this  unount,  J&903»565  has  been  pro< 
vided  out  of  the  Consolidated  Revenue  o€  the  Colony,  and  debentures  to 
the  amount  of  £1,266,146  have  been  finally  paid  ofi^,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £34,441,655  which  has  been  raised  by  the  issue  of  debentures  and 
other  stock.      The   net  revenue,  after  paying  working   expenses,  is 
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sBl,310,615,  which  gives  a  return  of  3*6  per  cent,  upon  the  total  capital 
expenditure  on  lines  open  for  traffic,  and  3*83  per  cent,  upon  the  capital 
^  whidb  the  country  has  to  pay  interest.  lliB  so-called  reduction  of 
the  railway  deht  is  purely  imaginary,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the  de- 
hentures  retired  were  renewed  out  of  freii  loans,  wid  the  sum  paid 
from  revenue  to  redeem  loans  was  not  furnished  by  railway  profits. 
The  pit^^er  comparison  between  railway  eammgs  and  interest  charged 
is  obtuned  from  the  net  earnings  of  railways  on  cost  of  construction, 
and  the  actual  interest  paid  by  l^e  State  on  outstanding  loans.  The  net 
earnings  of  tfee  railways  repres^it  3-6  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion ;  but  as  the  average  price  obtained  for  the  loans  of  the  Ck^ny 
wwB  96-18  per  JBIOO  of  stock,  the  actual  earnings  of  the  railways  cannot 
be  taken  at  more  than  3*46  per  cent.,  while  the  interest  chaiged  <m 
outstanding  loans  is  3*79  per  cent. 

During  the  year  ended  June,  1895,  the  wages  paid  by  the  "Railway 
Department  amounted  to  iS959,920  as  against  £987,925  in  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  former  sum,  the  Maintenance  Branch  took  £278,072,  and 
tiie  Locomotive  Branch  £452,555,  while  the  Traffic  Branch  absorbed 
£229,293.  Additions  and  improvements  to  stations,  buildings,  siding 
accommodation,  etc.,  and  rolling  stock  during  the  year  cost  £66,140, 
which  was  cfaiti^gfed  to  capital  account; 

Compensation  for  personal  injury  was  paid  during  the  twelve  months 
to  the  amount  of  £31,874,  and  for  damage  to  and  loss  of  goods,  £1,358. 
Of  the  forme]:  sum,  £30,000  represents  claims  in  connection  with  the 
lamentable  accident  at  Redfem  Station  in  October,  1894,  to  which 
further  refer^ioe  is  made  in  this  chapter.  The  estimated  total  amount 
of  compensation  involved  by  that  accident  is  about  £40,000,  of  which 
£37,000  had  been  paid  up  to  the  end  of  September,  1895. 

The  cost  of  fuel  is,  naturally,  a  large  item  in  the  railway  accounts. 
For  the  last  working  year  the  expenditure  on  coal,  coke,  and  wood 
totalled  £69,169.  The  coal  consumed  on  the  locomotives  amounted  to 
255,486  tons,  or  an  average  of  -67  cwt.  per  train  mile. 

Tbere  were  altogether  9,229  persons  employed  on  the  railways  of  the 
Colony  on  the  30th  June,  1895,  of  which  number  1,241  comprised  the 
salaried  staif,  and  7,988  were  on  wages.  For  the  previous  year  the 
totid  number  was  9,135,  of  whom  1,272  were  on  salary  and  7,863  on 
wages. 

The  managem^it  of  the  State  railways  of  New  South  Wales  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  Commissioner,  under  the  Secretary  for  Public 
Works,  up  to  the  month  of  October,  1888.  At  that  date  "the  service 
was  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  and  the 
actual  administration  of* 'the  railways  was  entrusted  to  three  Commis- 
sioners, to  whom  were  giv«i  very  extensive  powers,  amounting  in  fact 
to  almost  indep^ident  control  The  change  was  made  with  the  view 
of  securing  economic  manag^nent  of  the  lines,  free  from  pc^tical 
interferenca 
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Private  Railway  Lines. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  established  policy  has  hitherto  been  to  keep 
the  railways  under  State  management  and  control,  and  at  the  present 
time  there  are  only  four  private  lines  in  operation,  with  the  exception 
of  short  lines  to  connect  coal-mines  with  the  main  railways,  eta  The 
Parliament  granted  permission  to  a  company  to  construct  a  line  from 
Deniliquin,  in  the  centre  of  the  Riverina  district,  to  Moama,  on  the 
Murray,  where  it  meets  the  railway  system  of  Victoria.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  wool  and  other  produce  of  Riverina  reaches  the 
Melbourne  market  by  this  route.  The  line  is  45  miles  in  length,  and 
was  constructed  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  assented  to  on  the 
3rd  March,  1874.  The  land  required  was  granted  by  the  New  South 
Wales  Government,  right  being  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  the  line  at 
any  time  after  twenty-one  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The 
total  capital  expended  is  .£162,672,  £40,000  of  which  was  raised  by- 
debentures,  and  there  is  a  reserve  fund  of  .£13,977.  The  dividends 
formerly  paid  averaged  10  per  cent.,  but  in  August,  1895,  the  rate 
was  5  per  cent.  During  the  year  1888  a  line,  35  miles  54  chains  in 
length,  was  laid  down  from  the  Barrier  silver  mines,  Silverton,  and 
Broken  Hill  to  the  South  Australian  border.  The  total  capital  expended 
is  £317,270,  of  which  £80,000  was  raised  by  debentures,  and  there  is  a 
reserve  fund  of  £15,000.  The  line  since  its  inception  has  had  large 
support.  In  1891  the  large  dividend  of  70  per  cent,  was  declared; 
but  in  June,  1892,  owing  to  the  stoppage  of  work  at  the  mines  the 
dividend  declined  to  50  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  same  month  of  1895  the 
rate  was  30  per  cent.  A  short  line  connects  Clyde  with  the  Rosehill 
Racecourse,  and  another  joins  Liverpool  with  the  Warwick  Farm  Race- 
course. The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  these  lines  during 
the  year  1894 :— 


Date 

of 

Opening. 

Line. 

5| 

c 

!i 

i 

s 

Name. 

1 

O 

i^ 

m.  eh. 

ft  in. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Deniliquin  and  Moama 

4  July,  1876 

45    0 

5    3 

162,672 

13,977 

38,000 

13,861 

25,865 

eo,52s 

Silverton 

llJan.,  1888 

35  54 

3    6 

317,270 

15,000 

Nil. 

35,929 

446,457 

143.S8T 

Clyde  to  Rosehill 

27  Jan.,  1888 

3    0 

4    8i 

48,000 

Nil. 

Nil 

43,926 

1,300 

822 

Warwick  Fann 

18  June,  1889 

060 

4    8i 

6,700 

•• 

•• 

22,755 

NiL 

74 

The   Deniliquin  and  Moama  Company  possesses  4   locomotives,    6 
passenger  carriages,  and  63  goods  carriages  and  vans;   the  Silverton 
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Company  has  15  locomotives,  17  passenger  carriages,  and  600  goods 
vehicles.  On  the  Rosehill  and  Warwick  Farm  lines  Government  rolling- 
stock  is  used. 

Authority  was  obtained  during  1893  for  the  construction  of  two 
private  lines,  namely,  from  Menindie  to  Broken  Hill,  in  the  Western 
district,  and  from  Rosehill  to  Dural  (Simpson's),  in  the  Parramatta 
district.     The  latter  of  these  proposed  lines  is  under  construction. 


Railway  Accidents. 

The  railways  of  the  Colony  have  been  as  free  from  accidents  of  a 
serious  character  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countries.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  common  basis  of  comparison  it  is  usual  to  find  the  proportion  which  the 
number  of  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to  the  total  passengers  carried. 
There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two,  for  it  is 
obvious  that  accidents  may  occur  on  lines  chiefly  devoted  to  goods  traffic, 
and  a  more  reasonable  basis  would  be  the  accidents  to  passengers  only 
compared  with  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  The  data  from  which 
such  a  comparison  could  be  made  are  wanting  for  some  countries ;  as 
far  as  the  figures  can  be  given,  however,  they  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  which  exhibits  the  number  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  per 
million  persons  carried.  The  figures  are  calculated  over  a  series  of 
years  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  possible  dates  : — 


Countries. 


Germany    

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Sweden  

France    

Italy    

Norway  

Holland 

Switzerland  


Average  per  miUion 

KiUed. 

Injured. 

0-1 

0-4 

01 

0-9 

01 

1-2 

01 

0-2 

0-2 

M 

0-2 

1-9 

01 

01 

01 

0-3 

0-5 

1-7 

Countries. 


Avenge  per  millioB 
passengers  carried. 


Russia  

United  Kingdom 

Portugal  

Spain    

Canada 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria    

South  Australia ... 
New  Zealand 


KUIed. 

Injured. 

07 

2-2 

0-2 

1-8 

0-3 

3-3 

07 

3-2 

0-9 

3-0 

0-6 

2-5 

01 

2-9 

0-2 

0-6 

07 

2-3 

The  above  mode  of  comparison  is  not,  however,  a  perfect  one,  as  the 
question  of  the  distance  travelled  by  each  passenger  is  an  important 
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element  of  the  risk  rim,  and  m-  omsfcted  frcaa  conndexatiQn.  If  this  were 
made  a  £actor  of  the  comparative  statement^  it  would  probably  be  found 
that  the  risk  of  each  traveller  by  rail  would  show  less  variation  in  the 
different  countries  than  would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  the  figures  just 
given. " 

The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway  lines  may  be  grouped 
under  three  heads — passengers,  servant9  of  ihe  railways,  and  trespassers; 
and  the  accidents  themselves  may  be  classified  into  those  arising  from 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  person  injured,  and  those  due  to  mis- 
conduct or  want  of  caution.  Adopting  these  classifications,  the  accidents 
on  the  New  South  Wales  Railways  during  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1895,  were  as  follow : — 


Accidents  arising. 

Passengois. 

RaUway  Employ^ 

Trespassers,  etc. 

ToUd. 

EiUed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

From  causes  beyond 
their  control 

11 
5 

37 

3 

14 

4 
66 

9 

13 

14 
28 

41 

Through  miscondnct 
or  want  of  cauiaon... 

119 

Total 

16 

77 

17 

70 

9 

13 

42 

160 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  total  loss  of  life  recorded  was  consequent  upon 
a  collision  which  occurred,  on  the  31st  October,  1894,  at  Redfem  station, 
Sydney,  between  an  incoming  suburban  passenger  train  and  a  passenger 
train  which  steamed  out  from  the  platform,  although  the  starting  signal 
was  at  "danger."  Through  this  collision,  injury  was  sufiered  by  43 
pej-sons,  of  whom  13,  namely,  11  passengers  and  2  railway  employes, 
subsequently  died.  Inquiries  which  were  instituted  showed  that  all  the 
appliances  in  use  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  travelling  public  in 
a  crowded  station  had  been  rendered  valueless  by  the  momentary  failure 
of  the  human  agents  employed.  Of  the  remaining  fatal  cases,  9  were 
trespassers,  or  persons  who  had  no  business  to  be  on  the  railway  at  all ; 
4  were  passengers  who  left  trains  which  were  in  motion ;  and  6  were 
employes  who  were  run  over.  In  34  cases  the  injuries  suflfered  by 
passengers  and  railway  employ^  were  of  a  slight  character. 

The  returns  of  the  railways  of  the  United  I&ngdom  show  that  during 
the  year  1894  the  number  of  persons  killed  was  1,115,  or  1*2  per 
million  passengers;  and  of  persons  injured,  4,120,  or  4*5  per  mUlion 
passengers  carried.  The  passengers  killed  and  injured  numbered  117 
and  1,168  respectively;  479  riulway  employes  were  killed,  and  2,711 
were  injured  ;  there  were  112  cases  of  suicide  ;  and  the  other  persons 
who  were  killed  and  injured  were  trespassers  and  persons  who  were 
crossing  the  lines. 
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In  the  following  statement   partieiilars  regarding  accidents  on  the 
lines  of  the  Colony  are  given  for  ten  ye$sn : — 


Paaeengers. 

lUkUway 
Employ^ 

Trespawen. 
etc 

Total 

Year. 

KUled. 

Injurod 

KiUed. 

Injured 

Killed. 

Injured 

Killed. 

Injured 

1885 

7 

44 

20 

25 

14 

4 

41 

73 

1886 

3 

40 

12 

18 

15 

5 

30 

63 

1887 

10 

90 

16 

17 

12 

5 

38 

112 

1888-89 

3 

38 

16 

27 

12 

9 

31 

74 

1889-90 

6 

53 

22 

103 

27 

20 

55 

176 

1890-91 

7 

42 

32 

114 

21 

14 

60 

170 

1891-92 

17 

68 

26 

163 

7 

7 

50 

228 

1892-93 

7 

47 

10 

87 

11 

5 

28 

130 

1893-94 

8 

33 

7 

93 

13 

18 

28 

144 

1894-95 

16 

77 

17 

70 

9 

13 

42 

160 

Total    

84 

522 

178 

717 

141 

100 

403 

1,389 

TJtAMWAY  AND  OMNIBUS  TJUFFIC. 

Within  the  Metropolis  of  Sydney  the  public  traffic,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tramway  system,  is  controlled  by  four  Transit  Commissioners, 
oomprising  the  Mayor  of  Sydney,  the  Inspector-General  of  Police,  a 
representative  elected  by  the  Aldermen  of  Suburban  Municipalities, 
and  one  by  the  holders  of  licenses  under  the  Commissioners.  The 
tramways,  like  the  railways,  are  the  property  of  the  Government, 
and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners  for  Bailways.  There 
were  in  the  year  ended  June,  1895,  £ve  distinct  systems  of  tramways  in 
operation,  consisting  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Aishfield  to  Enfield  lines 
measuring  together  42  miles ;  the  North  Sydney  cable  tramway,  2 
miles ;  the  North  Sydney  (Military  Road)  electric  tramway,  2  miles ; 
the  King-street  to  Ocean-street  cable  tramway,  2^  nules ;  and  the  New 
castle  to  Plattsburg  Tramway  (including  Merewether  and  Tighe's  Hill 
sections),  12  miles;  giving  a  total  at  about  61  miles  of  lines  in  use 
The  Campbelltown  and  Camden  line,  7|  miles,  and  the  Kogarah  and 
Sandringham  line,  a  nules,  formerly  classed  as  tramways,  are  now 
inckided  under  the  head  of  nulways. 

The  metropotitan  tramways  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  street  rail- 
ways, and  they  are  worked  by  locomotives  of  a  special  construction. 
A  cable  tramway  was  inaugu3»ted  at  North  Sydney  some  years  ago  ; 
and  a  line  of  a  similar  olasiB,  e^oiending  fiem  the  heart  ai  Sydney  to  the 
suburb  of  WooBahray  via  WiUiftm^fitreetfi,  was  completed  in  1894,  and 
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opened  on  the  1 9th  September  in  that  year.  The  electric  system  was  tried 
on  a  short  line  joining  the  Waverley  and  Rand  wick  tram-lines,  but  proved 
less  economical  than  steam  power,  and  accordingly  was  abandoned  in 
April,  1892,  in  favour  of  steam.  The  electric  plant  has  been  transferred 
to  a  tramway  constructed  along  the  Military  Road,  North  Sydney,  and 
opened  in  September,  1893. 

The  net  return  on  tramway  capital  has  varied  greatly  from  year  to 
year.  The  favourable  results  of  the  first  four  years  encouraged  the 
belief  that  the  metropolitan  tramways  would  prove  a  source  of  increase 
to  the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony  ;  but  these  anticipations  were  not 
realised  during  the  next  seven  years,  and  it  was  not  until  1 890  that  the 
net  earnings  exceeded  the  rate  of  interest  payable  on  the  money- 
borrowed  for  the  construction  of  these  works.  The  following  table 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  metropolitai^  tram- 
ways, exclusive  of  the  King-street  to  Ocean-street  cable  tramway  and 
the  North  Sydney  cable  and  electric  tramways.  In  the  year  1879  the 
tramways  were  open  for  only  three  and  a  half  months,  and  for  part  of 
that  time  were  worked  by  horse  power.  The  accounts  since  1887,  like 
those  relating  to  the  railways,  have  been  made  up  to  the  30th  June  in 
each  year : — 


Year. 

•s 

Car 
Mileage. 

Total 
Earnings. 

It 

J 

^W 

miles. 

£ 

£, 

1879 

H 

13,270 

4,416 

2,278 

1880 

4 

K|,074 

18,980 

13,444 

1881 

94 

asc,t)oa 

62,549 

62,107 

1882 

22 

670,643 

126,202 

103,136 

1883 

25 

i.i>7fS,oi)6 

190,699 

178,877 

1884 

m 

l,24.i,49l 

219,942 

216,167 

1885 

27 

1,220,  MO 

223,340 

207,995 

1886 

27 

i,a'i2,^)4a 

226,367 

201,737 

1887 

29 

\,n9,im 

214,126 

.  201,468 

1888 

29 

i,j4fi,:4Ji 

221,060 

204,227 

1889 

29 

i.3.'iy,aae 

225,833 

206,092 

1890 

30 

l,474,f>4fl 

249,608 

207,517 

1891 

33 

j.f.f,iiM& 

270,365 

221,505 

1892 

37 

1,«13,143 

279,321 

229,145 

1893 

38 

l,t^l.3a£ 

271,041 

214,824 

1894 

40t 

l,7S7.K4a 

250,809 

206,664 

1895 

40i 

I 

1,740,235 

230,583 

186,081 ' 

la 


m 

III 


■§•§ 

9^B 


d. 
79-87 
54  18 
50-56 
45-16 
42-53 
42-48 
43-91 
44-42 
4212 
42-56 
40-49 
40-60 
41-78 
41-55 


34-64 
31-80 


d. 

p.  cent. 

41-19 

61-69 

38-38 

70-83 

42-12 

83-31 

36-91 

81-72 

39-89 

93-80 

41-56 

97-83 

40-90 

9313 

39-59 

89-12 

39-63 

94-08 

39-32 

92-38 

36-95 

91-25 

36-46 

83-17 

84-23 

81-92 

34-09 

82-04 

30-67 

79-26 

28-63 

82-35 

25-66 

80-70 

£ 
2,138 
5,636 
10,442 
23,066 
11,822 
4,776 
15,345 
24,630 
12,657 
56,833 
19,741 
41,991 
48,860 
60,176 
56,217 
44,265 
44,602 


£ 
22,269 
60,218 
169,460 
412,561 
644,105 
643,111 
708,109 
742,113 
731,582 
742,555 
771,255 
790,555 
857,455 
932,907 
947,775 
954,035 
962,037 


percent. 
33-00 
12-34 
6-16 
6-80 
2-22 
0-76 
2-17 
3-32 
1-76 
2-27 
2-56 
6-31 
6-74 
6*54 
6-94 
4-64 
4-62 


The  fares  paid  on  the  tramways  average  about  Id.  per  mile,  the  lines 
being  divid^  into  sections  of  about  1  and  2  mile&  The  number  of 
persons  using  the  tram-cars  has  not  been  ascertained  with  any  exact- 
ness, as  the  tickets  collected  give  only  a  partial  indication  of  the 
number  travelling.  It  is  believed  that  the  fares  paid  by  passengers 
average  3d.  a  journey,  so  that  the  number  of  journeys  in  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  1895,  reached  the  enormous  total  of  18,446,640,  or  about  44 
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for  every  person  living  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Cash  fares  in  lieu  of 
tickets  are  allowed,  although  this  system  does  not  largely  prevail,  as  an 
extra  fee  is  charged  when  money  is  tendered. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  and  average  cost  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  metropolitan  steam  tramways  open  on  the  30th  June, 
1895 :— 


Section. 


Length. 


Total  Cost. 


Ck>stpermile, 


Railway  Station  to  Bridge-street   

Liverpool-street  to  Randwick  and  Coogee   .. 
iXarlinghurst  Junction  to  Waverley  andWoollahra 

Waverley  to  Bond!  Beach    

Waverley  to  Randwick    |     1 

Crown-street  Junction  to  Cleveland^street  i    0 

Railway  Station  to  Glebe  and  Forest  Lodge   2 

Newtown  and  Parramatta-street  Junction  to  Bul- 

wichHill '    4 

Forest  Lodge  Junction  to  Leichhardt,  Five  Dock, 

and  Abw)t8ford ,    6 

Railway  Station  Junction  to  Botany |    6 

Forest  Lo<^e  to  Gladstone  Park,  Balmaiu   j    2 

Newtown  Bridge  to  St.  Peters    0 

Redfem  to  Moore  Park 1 


ms. 

chs. 

1 

59 

i    5 

9  • 

4 

40 

2 

8 

1 

30 

Cost  of  construction 


Equipment : — 

Tramwav  workshops    £55,261 

Rolling  stock 241,775 

Machinery 12,342 

Furniture  2,113 


Total  or  average . 


25 

7 

57 
06 
66 
63 
6 


40    25 


40    25 


£ 
95,591 
113,436 
60,300 
38,197 
11,182 
16,069 
40,050 

63,299 

61,409 
90,787 
28,470 
13,199 
18,558 


650,547 


311,491 


962,038 


£ 
55,016 
22,188 
13,400 
18,189 
6,390 
18,631 
17,319 

15,486 

9,148 
13,302 
10,078 
16,761 
17,263 


16,138 


23,864 


The  following  extensions  were  opened  for  traffic  during  the  year  ended 
30th  June,  J  894 : — Bondi  Aquarium  to  Bondi  Beach,  45  chains,  double 
track  ;  Five  Dock  to  Abbotsford,  1  mile  25  chains,  single  track ;  Ridge- 
street,  North  Sydney,  to  Spit  Road  (electric),  2  miles  11  chains,  single 
track ;  and  the  extension  of  the  North  Shore  cable  line  from  the  power- 
house to  Lane  Cove  Road,  60  chains.  With  the  exception  of  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  Waverley  line  from  Bondi  Junction  to  Charing  Cross,  a 
distance  of  54|  chains,  no  additional  mileage  was  added  to  the  city  and 
suburban  steam  tramways  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1895 ;  but 
the  cable  line  from  the  foot  of  King-street  to  Ocean-street,  Woollahra, 
was  opened  for  traffic. 

The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Ashfield  to  Enfield 
line,  which  was  opened  on  23rd  September,  1891,  was  £15,967.     For 
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the  year  ended  June,  1895,  the  revenue  amounted  to  J£972,  and  the 
working  expenses  to  .£1,999,  showing  a  loss  of  £.1,027  in  conneotioa 
with  actual  working,  or  of  J&1,586  if  the  interest  on  capital  be  taken 
into  consideration.    The  number  of  passenger  fares  collected  was  233^320. 

The  revenue  of  the  North  Sydney  cable  line  was  £10,552,  and  the 
expenses  £8,232.  The  net  profit,  therefore,  was  £2,320,  or  2'02  per 
cent  upon  £114,628,  the  total  cost  of  the  line  and  its  equipment.  The 
number  of  passenger  fares  collected  was  2,534,890, 

The  North  Shore  electric  tramway  yielded  a  revenue  of  £1,856  ;  but 
the  working  expenditure  totalled  £2,123,  being  £267  in  excess  of  the 
receipts.  The  total  loss  on  the  working  of  the  line  was  £1,.201.  The 
number  of  passenger  fares  collected  was  445,491. 

On  the  King-street  to  Ocean- street  cable  tramway  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £18,895,  and  the  working  expenses  were  £16,683,  leaving 
a  net  profit  of  £2,212,  or  1*64  per  cent,  upon  £171,^905,  the  total  cost  of 
the  line  and  its  equipment.  The  number  of  passenger  fares  collected 
was  4,294,662. 

The  Newcastle  to  Plattsburg  tramway  line  and  contingent  sections 
showed  a  gross  revenue  of  £19,458,  while  the  working  eacitaoses  totalled 
£15,875,  BO  that  the  profit  for  the  year  camtf  to  £3,583.  The  cost  of 
construction  and  equipment  was  £137,284,  so  that  the  net  return  was 
2-61  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested,  as  against  2*09  per  cent,  in  the 
previous  year.     The  number  of  passenger  fares  collected  was  4,669,789. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  revenue  and  expenditure  on  and 
the  capital  invested  in  all  State  tramways  since  their  inception  in  1879. 
The  Camden  to  Campbelltown  tramway  was  placed  among  the  railways 
during  1888,  and  the  Kogarah-Sans  Souci  line  was  similarlv  dealt  with 
in  1889  :— 


Total 
Length 

Lines. 

Capital  Expended. 

Value 
of  Fares 
received. 

Total 
Earnings. 

Expendi- 
ture for 
Working 
Expenses. 

Net 
Earnings 

Year. 

On  Lines 
open  for 
Traffic. 

On  Exten- 
sions not 
opened. 

Total. 

over 
Working 
Expenses. 

Miles. 

£, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1 

22,061 

22,061 

4,416 

4,416 

2,278 

2,138 

1880 

4 

60,218 

""  1,688 

61,901 

18,968 

18,960 

13y444 

6,586 

1881 

11 

181,669 

38,650 

220,318 

61,921 

62,649 

62,107 

10,442 

1882 

29 

447,939 

10,206 

458,145 

127,124 

128,354 

120,181 

8.173 

1883 

32 

679,439 

104,686 

648,125 

190,200 

193,920 

163,218 

io,ni 

1884 

35 

683,179 

106,320 

789,499 

218,885 

223.454 

215,066 

8,368 

1885 

35 

748,506 

142,217 

890.723 

220^892 

227,144 

207,898 

19,246 

1886 

m 

854,260 

131,342 

066,602 

230,874 

234,U8 

207,636 

26,608 

1887 

51 

917,995 

105,640 

i.oT^^m'i 

225,764 

229,772 

211,722 

18,050 

1888 

43^ 

907,987 

106.757 

1,01 4,  WH 

241,838 

241,838 

2174i29 

24,309 

1889 

38 

909,595 

107,333 

l,0Lrt.i>-23 

243,563 

243,563 

221,835 

21,728 

1890 

39} 

933,614 

87,194 

l,()'i<>^!^3S 

262,835 

268,962 

224,078 

44,889 

.    1891 

42^ 

1,004,212 

35,866 

l,t)4^),OT8 

292,499 

292,850 

280^670 

68,171 

1892 

48 

1,090,659 

28,946 

l,I2S,tW>5 

304,899 

305,090 

248,591 

66,409 

1893 

49 

1,118,471 

94,590 

l,9iri,oai 

295,352 

296,867 

283,806 

61,560 

1894 

58i 

1,248,986 

79,923 

l,328,a09 

278,185 

278,194 

229,283 

48,911 

1895 

61 

1,428,518 
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282,316 

282,316 

230,998 

61,828 
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During  the  year  ended  June,  1895,  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid 
by  the  Tramway  Department  was  £165,181,  as  against  £161,635  in 
the  previous  year,  and  £157,652  in  1893.  Of  the  sum  of  £165,181, 
£24,413  was  paid  to  the  Maintenance  Branch,  £98,230  to  the 
Liocomotive  Branch,  and  £42,538  to  the  Traffic  Branch. 

The  number  of  men  employed  was  1,292,  as  against  1,216  in  1894  and 
1,248  in  the  previous  year.  The  salaried  staff  was  39,  and  1,253  were  on 
wages.  Taking  railways  and  tramways  together,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  was  10,521,  of  whom  1,280  were  on  the  salaried  staff,  and  9,241 
were  on  wages.  To  the  latter  the  sum  of  £1,125,101  was  paid  as  wage^ 
during  the  year,  being  £959,920  for  services  on  the  railways,  and 
£165,181  for  the  performance  of  work  on  the  tramways.  The  pay- 
ments for  wages  in  1894  were: — ^railways,  £987,925;  tramways,. 
£161,635  ;  total,  £1,149,560.  In  the  preceding  year  the  wages  were: — 
railways,  £1,092,682  ;  tramways,  £157,652  ;  total,  £1,250,334.  While 
since  tfune,  1893,  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  expenditure  on 
wages  to  the  extent  of  £125,233,  the  rates  of  pay  have  not  been 
reduced ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  continued  contraction  of  traffic  during 
the  year  ended  June,  1894,  the  Commissioners  for  Railways  decided, 
in  preference  to  reducing  the  staff  to  its  smallest  limits,  to  extend  to 
other  grades  of  the  service  a  plan  which  had  already  been  adopted  for 
the  workshops,  namely,  that  of  placing  the  men  on  short  time.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  staff  were,  therefore,  kept  at  work  for  only  ^vef^ 
or  five  and  a  half  days  per  week  for  a  certain  time.  The  men  employed 
in  the  workshops  were  placed  on  three-quarter  time  for  nearly  three 
months,  after  which  the  shops  were  again  opened  for  ^ve  days  per 
week.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  railway  year,  the  woricmen  in  the 
carriage,  waggon  and  paint  shops,  and  the  boiler-makers  and  mechanics 
in  the  various  steamsheds,  resumed  full  time ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
mechanical  staff  were  then  working  five  and  a  half  instead  of  five  days 
per  week.  The  average  number  of  working  days  for  the  workshop  staff 
for  the  year  ended  June,  1895,  was  275,  as  against  254  for  the  previous 
year  ;  and  the  receipts  per  man  on  the  wages  staff — railway  and  tram- 
ways— averaged  £121  15s.  for  the  twelve  months. 

Any  statement  as  to  the  number  of  persons  injured  on  the  tramways 
of  the  city  compared  with  the  total  number  of  persons  carried,  must  be 
taken  as  approximate,  as  the  latter  is  not  definitely  known.  A  record 
of  the  accidents  which  occurred  during  the  year  ended  30th  June,  1895, 
shows  them  to  have  been  26  in  number,  of  which  5  were  fatal,  and 
21  were  cases  of  injury.  There  was  one  fatal  accident  to  a  passenger, 
who  fell  off  a  car,  and  there  were  8  cases  of  non-fatal  accident  to  pas- 
sengers. No  servant  of  the  Department  was  killed,  but  four  employes 
were  injured.  Thirteen  accidents  in  connection  with  trams  occurred  to 
persons  who  were  neither  passengers  nor  employ^,  4  of  which  were 
fatal,  and  9  non-^tal.  Eight  of  the  total  casualties  arose  from  persons 
entering  or  leaving  trams  in  motion. 
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The  number  of  pacnengers  carried  on  tbe  tramways  probaUj  exceeds 
22,500,000,  which  would  give  the  rate  of  fatal  accidents  as  0*2  per 
million,  and  of  non-^tal  accidents  as  0*9  per  million.  These  must  be 
oonsidared  very  light  averages,  se^i^  that  the  tramways  for  a.  great 
part  of  their  course  traverse  crowded  streets. 


Private  Tramways. 

There  are  two  tramways  under  private  oonirol  within  the  Metra* 
politan  area.  One  of  these  brsuicheB  from  i^e  BlawwETa  Line  at 
Kookdale  and  nms  down  to  Lady  Bobinson's  Beach,  &  distance  of  one 
mile,  hemg  chk&y  used  by  excursionists  visiting  the  shores  of  Botai^ 
Bay.  The  line  was  constructed  in  1885.  The  second  line  passes 
through  the  township  of  Parramatta.  It  commences  at  the  Park  Grates, 
and  continues  as  fkr  as  the  Newington  Wharf  at  Duck  Biv^  a. 
distance  of  Idiree  miles,  wh^re  it  connects  with  the  Purramatta  Biver 
steomers^  conveying  pass^igers  and  goods  to  and.  ixam  Sydney^.  The 
line  waff  laid  down  in  1883.  A  private  tramway  two  milee  and  three 
<][uarters  in  l&ig^  was  opened  in  1891  from  Eassifem  to  Toronto,  on 
Lake  Maoquarie. 

A  private  line  has  been  constructed  at  North  Sydney  for  ihB  purpoee 
of  connecting  ihe  cable  tramway  on  the  h^ghts  of  St.  Leonards  with  the 
village  of  Gordon.  On  this  line  a  magnific^it  aau|>ension  bridge  has 
been  built,  the  only  one  of  its  ^nd  in  the  Colony.  It  is  designed  in 
three  spans — one  of  500  ft,  and  two  end  spans  each  of  150  ft.,  with  an 
altitude  of  180  ft.  above  water  level.  The  tramway  has  not  yet  been 
opened  for  traffic 

Omnibuses,  Cabs,  Am)  Waggokbttbs. 

In  addition  to  the  tram  way i^  the  citizens  of  Sydney  are  w^  pro^ 
vided  with  means  of'  travelling  within  the  dty  and  suburban  limits, 
as  there  are  numerous  omnibus  and  cab  proprietaries.  At  ihe  head  of 
these  stands  the  Sydney  Tttimway  and  Omnibus  Company.  No  tramways 
are  maintained  by  this  company,  as  its  name  would  imply,  but  lines  of 
•omnibuses  have  been  established  by  it  on  all  l^e  principal  routes  of 
traffic  from  the  city  to  the  suburbs  The  plant  of  the  company  consists 
of  1,032  horses,  of  which  886  are  in  work,  and  the  remainder,  146,  are 
held  in  reserve ;  while  its  vehicles  consist  of  166  onmibuses,  24  carriages, 
and  16  brakes  and  other  vehicles.  The  company  has  131  drivers  con- 
stantly at  work,  and  as  many  as  181  other  employ^  including  clerks, 
mechanics,  grooms,  stablemen,  etc.  There  are  also  puWc  v^oles^ 
belonging  to  private  individuals  or  small  associations,  plying  between 
the  city  and  some  of  the  more  distant  suburbs,  making  a  totai  of  316 
omnibuses  in  all. 
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I3ie  number  of  cftlw  saSt  wa^i^gonetteB  legistend  and  lioMntd  by  the 
Trangit  Commi8sioB«rs  tinder  the  Municipal  by-laws  is  1,152,  in  addition, 
to  whidi  there  are  616  vans  and  other  Tefaicles*  The  public  interest 
is  secured  against  exaggerated  demands  on  the  part  of  lioensed  cabmen 
and  oth^r  (Myers  of  public  Y^des  by  a  system  of  fares  fixed  on  a 
seaie  liband  to  the  lic^isee,  whilst  not  toe  Ingh  for  the  public  to  fairly 
pay.  The  drivers  are  placed  under  tl»  direct  control  of  the  Transit 
Oonnnissioims,  who  have  power  to  obtadn  redress  from  Uie  owners  of 
the  vehiclei^  [diould  any  just  complaints  be  made  against  them.  The 
following'  shows  die  number  of  vehicles  of  each  class  licensed  during 
the  year  1894^  saad  ike  number  of  registered  drivens : — 


V^iides. 

License 

Drivers, 
ete. 

License 
Fees. 

OmnilmBes 

No. 

316 

27 

1,125 

616 

£ 
1,470 

100 
1,646 

578 

No. 

1     ♦SOI 

1,461 
582 

£ 

Waggonettes  .„ «. 

Cabs 

266 

605 

T^rAYfi  And  vans 

145 

Total 

2,084 

3,794 

2,594 

1,006 

*  iDdades  24  conductors. 


POSTS  AND  TELmRAPHS^ 


In  the  matter  of  postal  and  telegraphic  communication  the  Colony  of 
New  South  Wales  is  liberally  provided  for ;  not  only  is  the  intercolonial 
tdlegra^diic  system  fairly  p^ect,  but  the  Colony  is  in  direct  com- 
munication with  Europe  and  the  outer*  world  by  means  of  the  cables 
connecting  with  the  various  Asiatic  contin^itdi  telegraph  lines.  A 
submarine  cable  also  connects  the  Colony  with  New  Zealand,  and 
has  its  Australian  terminus  within  right  of  the  spot  where  Captain 
Cook  landed  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  n^mument  wected  to  the  rawnory  of  La  P^rouse — the  unfortunate 
and  gallant*  emulate  of  the  great  En^sh  navigator — and  the  tomb  of 
F^re  Le  Beceveur,  the  botanist  attached  to  his  staff. 

Hie  histcMPy  of  the  Postal  Departm^at  of  New  South  Wales  is  interest- 
ing as  affording  a  striking  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  very 
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small  beginnings  have  led  to  great  results.  For  the  first  twenty-three 
years  of  the  Colony's  existence  there  were  neither  regular  post-offices  nor 
means  of  postal  communicatipn.  The  first  post-office  was  established  by 
Governor  Macquarie  in  the  year  1 810,  Mr.  Isaac  Nichols  being  appointed 
Postmaster.  The  office  was  in  High-street  (now  known  as  G^eorge-st^eet), 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Nichols,  who  was,  ^'in  consideration  of  the 
trouble  and  expense  attendant  upon  this  duty,"  allowed  to  charge,  on 
delivery  to  the  addressee,  8d.  for  every  English  or  foreign  letter  of 
whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not  more  than  20  lb., 
Is.  6d.,  and  exceeding  that  weight,  3s.  The  charge  on  Colonial  letters 
was  4d.,  irrespective  of  weight ;  and  soldiers'  letters,  or  those  addressed 
to  their  wives,  were  charged  Id.  Very  little  improvement  in  regard  to 
postal  matters  took  place  for  some  years.  In  1825  an  Act  was  passed 
by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  "  to  regulate 
the  postage  of  letters  in  New  South  Wales,"  giving  power  for  the 
establishment  of  post-offices,  and  for  the  fixing  of  rates  of  postage.  A 
proclamation  was  subsequently  issued,  fixing  the  rates  of  postage  and  the 
salaries  and  allowances  of  the  postmasters;  and  at  the  same  time  persons 
were  invited  to  tender  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  Sydney  and 
Parramatta,  Windsor  and  Liverpool ;  between  Liverpool  and  Camp- 
belltown ;  and  from  Parramatta  to  Emu  Plains,  and  thence  to  Bathurst. 
It  was,  however,  not  until  1828  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  put 
into  full  force.  The  rates  of  postage  appear  to  have  depended  upon  the 
distance  and  the  difficulty  of  transmission.  The  lowest  single  inland 
rate  was  3d.,  and  the  highest  12d.,  the  postage  on  a  letter  increasing 
according  to  its  weight,  and  the  minimum  fee  being  charged  on  letters 
not  exceeding  J  ounce.  Letters  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land  were  charged  3d.  each  (ship  rate),  and  newspapers  Id. 
Other  ship  letters  were  charged  4d.  single  rate,  and  6d.  for  any  weight  in 
excess.  The  privilege  of  franking  was  allowed  to  the  Governor  and  a 
number  of  the  chief  public  officials,  and  letters  to  and  from  prisoners 
passed  free  under  certain  regulations.  In  1828  the  total  amount 
of  salaries  paid  to  the  coimtry  postmastei*s  was  £34  7s.  9d.,  and 
the  establishment  in  Sydney  consisted  of  one  principal  postmaster, 
one  clerk,  and  one  letter-carrier.  A  letter-carrier  was  subsequently 
appointed  for  Parramatta,  and  he  was  authorised  to  charge  the 
public  Id.  on  every  letter  delivered  by  him,  which  was  his  only 
remuneration.  In  1831  a  twopenny  post  was  established  in  Sydney ; 
and  in  1835,  under  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  the  Act  of  1825  was 
repealed,  and  another  Act  passed,  which  fixed  the  charge  on  a  single 
letter  at  4d.  for  15  miles,  5d.  for  20  miles,  6d.  for  30  miles,  and 
so  on  up  to  Is.  for  300  miles.  In  1837  a  post-office  was  estab- 
lished in  Melbourne,  which  was  then,  of  course,  a  part  of  New  South 
Wales.  Stamps  were  introduced  in  the  same  year  in  the  shape  of 
stamped  covers  or  envelopes,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
postage  stamps  ever  issued. 
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In  the  year  1838  the  Sydney  establishment  had  grown  until  it  con- 
sisted of  one  postmaster-general,  one  accountant,  six  clerks,  six  letter- 
carriers,  and  one  office-keeper,  or  fifteen  persons  in  all.  The  revenue  for 
that  year  was  £8,390,  and  the  expenditure  was  £10,357  ;  there  were  as 
many  as  forty  post-offices  throughout  the  Colony,  which  then  included 
what  are  now  Iniown  as  Victoria  and  Queensland,  besides  which,  as  New 
Zealand  was  not  a  separate  Colony  until  1841,  ^e  only  post-office  she 
liad — at  Korraika — ^was  paid  through  the  New  South  Wales  Govern- 
ment. An  overland  mail  to  Adelaide  was  established  in  1847,  the 
postage  on  a  single  letter  being  Is.  6d.  The  Postal  Act  was  amended 
again  in  1849,  during  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  when 
the  postage  on  town  letters  was  fixed  at  Id.,  and  on  inland  letters  at  2d., 
while  the  postage  on  ship  letters  was  3d.  in  addition  to  the  inland  rate. 
The  use  of  postage  stamps  in  the  present  form  was  authorised,  and  the 
privilege  of  franking  was  abolished,  petitions  to  the  Queen,  the  Governor, 
and  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  being  the  only  communica- 
tions allowed  to  pass  free  through  the  post. 

From  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  the  history  of  the 
post-office  has  been  one  of  progress  and  improvement,  llie  Post- 
master-Creneral  was  originally  a  non-political  officer,  as  the  Registrar- 
General  and  the  Auditor-General  are  at  present.  In  the  year  1855 — 
the  first  for  which  an  annual  report  was  laid  before  Parliament — there 
were  in  the  Colony  altogether  155  post-offices.  The  head  office  was  in 
Creorge-street,  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  edifice,  but  the  structure 
was  small  and  inconvenient,  notwithstanding  its  doric  columns  and 
pediment  in  front.  There  were  no  electric  telegraphs  in  the  Colony  at 
that  time,  and  the  arrival  of  vessels  at  the  Heads  was  signalled  to  the 
Observatory  by  means  of  flags  and  semaphores.  It  was  in  September, 
1855,  that  the  first  railway  was  opened  in  New  South  Wales,  and  prior 
to  that  time  the  Southern  and  Western  mails  used  to  leave  the  General 
Post  Office  in  old-fashioned  mail  coaches  every  evening.  During  that 
year  the  total  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  postal  contractors, 
by  coach  and  on  horseback,  was  1,023,255.  The  number  of  letters 
passing  through  the  Post  Office  was  2,114,179,  of  which  617,041  are 
described  as  "foreign,"  or,  in  other  words,  were  addressed  to  places 
beyond  the  Colony.  The  number  of  newspapers  was  2,100,989,  of 
which  1,281,613  were  inland,  and  819,376  were  "foreign."  Book 
parcels  and  packets  were  not  reckoned  separately,  but  were  counted  as 
letters.  Ten  petitions  to  the  Grovemor  or  the  Council  were  conveyed 
free  during  the  year.  The  revenue  of  the  Department  for  1855  was 
J&24,902,  and  the  expenditure  was  £60,221,  while  the  staff  numbered 
223  persons  in  all,  of  whom  56  were  attached  to  the  office  in  Sydney. 
The  annual  report  states,  with  something  akin  to  pride,  that  the  com- 
munication with  Victoria  was  not  less  than  three  times  a  week. 

The  first  iron  pillar  letter-receivers  in  Sydney  were  erected  in  1856. 
During  the  same  year  22  miles  of  railway  were  utilised  for  postal  pur 
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poses,  and  16^  miles  were  added  in  the  following  year.  The  number 
of  letters  delivered  in  Sydney  in  1856  was  1,336,032,  and  in  the 
country  1,481,416,  being  an  average  of  about  lOJ  to  every  person  in  the 
community.  Iliere  were  86,914  registered  letterain  1657,  and  7,873  oz. 
of  gold  were  sent  through  the  post  that  year,  as  against  23,712  oz.  in  the 
previous  year.  The  postal  revenue  in  the  year  1857  «uuounted  to 
£35,716,  of  which  £34,031  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  stamps.  The 
expenditure  amounted  to  £63,865,  out  of  which  sum  ^ke  conveyance  of 
mails  in  the  Colony  absorbed  £41,324,  without  reckoning  £20,000 
towards  ihe  subsidy  for  the  oonveyanoe  of  Engli^  mails.  In  his  report 
for  1857  ihe  Postmaster-General  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  mail 
contract  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  the  Austraksian  Colonies 
and  the  United  Kingdom  had  proved  "  an  utter  ^dlure,  so  &u*  as  the 
stipulated  time-table  might  be  tsJcen  as  a  criterion."  Only  10  monthfy 
msol-steamers  Arrived  that  year,  and  but  one  to  contract  time ;  while 
only  11  were  despatdied.  The  time  allowed  was  58  days  from  South- 
ampton to  Sydney,  and  56  days  from  Sydney  to  Southampton.  In 
1894  there  were  1,445  post-offices  in  the  Colony,  besides  450  reeeiving 
offices.  The  postal  lines  for  that  year  extended  over  33,064  miles,  on 
which  tlie  mails  were  conveyed  2,649  miles  by  rail  and  toun,  824  miles 
by  steamer,  19,331  miles  by  eoadi,  and  10,260  miles  on  horseback. 
The  number  of  miles  actually  travelled  by  the  mails  was  8,840,000, 
being  an  increase  of  55^400  oi^er  the  mileage  of  the  previous  year,  and 
of  271,300  over  that  of  1892. 

But  while  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mails  in  1894  was 
over  8  times  the  mileage  travelled  in  1855,  the  number  of  letters 
posted  during  the  same  period  had  increased  32  times,  and  the  number 
of  newspapers  nearly  20  times.  In  1894  the  number  of  letters  was 
67,993,300,  of  which  62,446,600  were  posted  within  the  Colony,  or  50 
per  head  for  every  individual  of  the  population.  The  number  of  news- 
papers was  41,667,300,  of  which  the  number  posted  in  the  Colony 
during  that  year  was  38,142,200,  or  30  per  head.  Packets  and  book 
parcek  numbered  13,564,600,  of  which  12,760,200  were  posted  within 
the  Colony,  or  about  10  per  head;  while  in  1858,  the  first  year  in 
whidi  they  were  enumerated  separately,  there  were  only  68,564  packets 
and  parcels.  Post  cards  were  first  introduced  in  1876,  when  the 
number  sent  was  128,786 ;  in  1894  no  less  than  963,400  were  posted 
within  the  Colony. 

A  parcels'  post,  for  inlands  and  intercolonial  transmission,  was  inaugu- 
rated on  Ist  October,  I893>  the  maximum  weight  being  fixed  at  3  lb.  and 
11  lb.,  according  to  mode  of  conveyance.  The  number  of  parcels 
carried  under  this  system  up  to  ike  close  of  Uiat  year  was  44,265 ; 
while  during  1894  there  were  349,218  parcels  carried.  The  foreign 
system,  whidi  has  been  in  force  since  August,  1886,  added,  in  1893, 
19,437  parcels  to  the  total  already  given ;  and  in  the  following  year. 
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18,672.  Double  oardg,  which  may  be  closed  against  inspection,  and 
which  are  designated  letter  cards,  were  made  available  for  the  use  of 
the  public  on  the  1st  July,  1894,  the  rate  charged  being  IM.  each. 
These  cards  nu^  be  transmitted  within  the  Colony,  and  to  Victoria, 
Queenasland,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  Mji,  and  British  l^ew  Guinea.  The  number  carried  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  was  142,400,  while  11,300  were  received,  making 
the  total  which  paMed  through  the  post  office  153^700. 

The  progress  made  in  regard  to  the  means  of  postal  communication 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  continents  df  "Europe  and  America 
is  also  marvellous.  Instead  ci  the  unsatisfiEustory  ocean  mail  service 
of  1857,  which  nominally  brought  mcmthly  maOs,  with  news  58  days 
old,  ihevd  are  now  four  great  lines  of  ocean  steamships,  which  bring 
mails  wathe  Suez  Canal  at  least  once  a  week,  the  time  occupied  in  the 
oonveyanee  of  the  mails  averaging  34  to  35  days.  In  addition,  there 
is  another  mail  service  via  San  Eianciseo,  which  averages  38  days  in 
transit  between  London  and  Sydney,  and  arrives  and  departs  monthly ; 
also  a  monthly  service  via  Vancouver,  by  which  mails  are  sent  firom 
Sydney  to  Xondon  in  about  40  chtys.  There  is  one  other  ocean  mail 
nnrte,  namely,  that  tak«i  by  the  Queensland  Boyal  Mail  Company's 
vessels,  via  Torres  Straits ;  but  it  is  used  to  only  a  small  extent  for 
^&w  South  Wales  mails.  This  service  need  not.  ther^re,  be  embodied 
in  the  following  table,  which  shows,  as  far  as  possible,  the  average  time 
and  the  quickest  time  occupied  in  the  transmission  of  letters  by  various 
routes  between  London  and  Sydney  during  1894  : — 


V>iidon  to  SjndiMy. 

Sydn^  to  Loa4oiL 

Service. 

Average     Quickest 
Time.          Time. 

Aversge 
Time. 

Q^okest 
Time. 

Per  Peninsular  and    Oriental  S.    N.   Co.*8 
packets,  via  Brindisi  

days. 

34 
34ft 

37A 

• 

• 
• 

di^s. 

31 
38 

37 

• 

* 

days. 

34^ 

33H 

38A 
31i 
87J 
40i 

days. 
33 

„   Orient  S.S.  Co. 's  packets,  via  Naples  ... 

„   Union  S.S.  Co.'s  packets,  via  San  Fiaa- 

cisco 

32 
37 

„   Messageries     Maritimes'     packets,    via 
Idarseilles     

30 

„   Nord.Deutsohsr    Lloyd's   paokets,    via 
Urindisi 

33 

„   Ganadian-Australiaai  packets,  via  Van- 
couver  

37 

*  These  iwekets  are  not  used  t>y  the  General  Poet  OiBce,  London. 

ilegular  steam  commnnioation  with  England  was  first  established  in 
1852.     Prior  to  that  time  the  Colony  had  to  depend  upon  the  irregular 
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arrival  and  despatch  of  sailing  vessels,  but  in  that  year  the  steamships 
Australia,  Chusan,  and  Great  Britain  were  despatched  from  England, 
making  the  voyage  in  60  days,  and  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  of 
communication  with  the  Old  World.  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War  in  1854  hindered  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  for  a  while, 
but  in  1856  a  line  of  steamers  was  again  started,  and  the  service  was 
carried  on  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  and  the  Royal 
Mail  Company  for  some  years,  without,  however,  giving  so  much 
satisfaction  to  the  public  as  might  have  been  expected. 

As  far  back  as  1854  a  proposal  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  mail  packets  via  Panama,  and  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 
carried  on  for  several  years  between  the  British  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand.  The  result  was 
that  in  1866  the  line  was  started,  and  continued  in  operation  until 
the  end  of  1868,  when  it  was  terminated  through  the  failure  of  the 
company  by  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  In  the  following  year  this 
Colony,  in  conjunction  with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a  mail  service 
tna  San  Francisco,  which,  with  a  few  interruptions  and  under  various 
conditions,  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The  contract 
expired  in  November,  1890,  and  has  since  then  been  renewed  from 
year  to  year.  New  South  Wales  at  present  paying  a  subsidy  of  £4,000. 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  the  steamship  owners  who  were  engaged  in  the  service  via 
Suez,  and  from  that  time  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
steamers  laid  on,  as  well  as  in  the  punctuality  and  speed  with  which  the 
mails  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  have, 
with  very  few  interruptions,  carried  mails  for  the  colonies  almost  from 
the  inception  of  the  ocean  steam  service  until  now.  Towards  the 
end  of  1878  the  Orient  Company  commenced  carrying  mails  between 
Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since.  More  recently  the  fine  steamers  of  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
of  France  and  the  North  German  Lloyd's  have  entered  the  service 
between  Europe  and  Australia,  so  that  there  are  now  one  or  two  mails 
received  and  despatched  every  week. 

During  1893  direct  communication  was  established  between  Sydney 
and  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  the  New  South  Wales 
Government  undertaking  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  £10,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  service.  Contracts  were  made  in  1895  by  the 
Imperial  Government  with  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  the  Orient 
Companies  for  the  extension  of  the  mail  service  until  the  31st  January, 
1898.  This  was  the  outcome  of  a  decision  of  the  Postal  and  Tele- 
graphic Conference,  held  inHobartin  February,  1895,  approving  of  the 
extension  of  the  contracts  until  1898,  so  that  both  the  Australian  and 
the  Eastern  contracts  might  expire  during  the  same  year. 
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The  amount  paid  by  each  contributing  Colony,  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, towards  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service,  for  the 
year  1894,  was  as  follows : — 

£       8.  d. 

New  South  Wales 26,992  11     8 

Victoria    25,964    5    0 

Queensland   ,....     9,544  13    4 

South  Australia  7,656  11    8 

Tasmania i 3,414    3    4 

Western  Australia 1,427  16    0 

Total £75,000    0    0 

The  contribution  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  £95,000. 

The  approximate  net  cost  to  the  Colony  of  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail 
Service  via  Suez  and  the  San  Francisco  Service  for  the  years  1892, 
1893,  and  1894,  and  of  the  Vancouver  service  for  the  last  two  years, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement : — 


Service. 

Estimated  Net  Cost. 

1802. 

1893. 

18M. 

Suez  (per  Peninsular  and  Oriental  and  Orient  Com- 
panies)   

San  Francisco  (per  Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand) ... 
Vancouver  (per  Canadian- Australian  Line)      

£ 

13,274 
125 

£ 

13,155 
*2,050 
t3,7a3 

£ 

12,877 

♦1,892 

.    7,846 

•  Under  new  contract. 


t  For  the  period  from  18th  May  to  Slst  December. 


A  subsidy  of  £1,200  per  annum  was  for  several  years  paid  to  the 
A.U.S.N.  Co.  for  the  transport  of  mails  between  Sydney  and  New 
Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  Sandwich  Island,  and  Fiji.  The  same 
company  also  provide  a  twenty-one  days'  service  between  the  principal 
Islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  Group.  A  subsidy  of  £1,000  was  paid 
for  this  service  between  the  Islands  when  it  was  a  monthly  one. 
These  votes  were  allowed  to  lapse  at  the  end  of  1891. 

In  the  year  1865  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  was  made  a  political 
one,  at  first  without,  and  subsequently  with,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
old  Post-office  building  in  George-street  was  found  so  small  and  incon- 
venient that  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  larger  and  more  commodious 
edifice  on  the  same  site,  and  in  1863  the  business  of  the  department 
was  removed  to  a  temporary  wooden  building  in  Wynyard-square.  It 
was  not  imtil  1873  that  the  construction  of  the  new  building  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  the  officers  removing  from  the  crowded 
and  ill- ventilated  structure  in  "Wynyard-square,  where  they  had  carried 
on  their  business  under  great  disadvantages  and  difficulties,  to  the  pre- 
sent palatial  structure,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  credit  to  the  Colony. 
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The  .headnquarters  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Department,  the  Money- 
Order  Office,  und  the  Post-office  Savings  Bank  are  in  the  same  building, 
so  that  the  Postmaster-General  has  around  him  all  the  various  branches 
over  which  he  presides.  The  following  return  shows  the  operations  of 
the  Post-office  in  five-^year  periods  from  1855  to  1885,  and  annually 
since  that  date  to  the  end  of  18&4  : — 


i 

1 

Extent  of  Postal  Lines. 

Cost  of 

li 

«5 

o 

a 

Distance 

convey- 
ance of 

^; 

.25 

Year. 

8 

^ 

S 

HI 

ill 

actually 

mails, 

Income. 

of 

1 

1 

1 

Coach. 

Horse. 

Total. 

trayeUed. 

Foreign 

and 
Inland. 

II 

No. 

No. 

No. 

miles. 

mUes. 

miles. 

miles. 

miles 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1856 

165 

8 

223 

« 

■♦ 

♦ 

-« 

1,02^,-255 

46,412 

2i/.m 

•m'Sfi 

1860 

289 

* 

289 

.^ 

1,757J 

6,413 

8,231 

M'ii  --IS 

44,303 

.j,^,ai3 

71,391 

1866 

485 

•« 

513 

2,528 

9,323 

11,992 

2,1        12 

49,840 

H5,il86 

Sa,tk=i9 

1870 

562 

* 

690 

339 

3,865 

10,038 

14,242 

3,(        68 

48,649 

^,441 

ii4JJ22 

1875 

752 

7 

967 

435 

5,407 

11,829 

17,671 

3,:        57 

138,912 

107,761 

iiMf.aea 

1880 

927 

119 

1,636 

891 

8,717 

12,819 

22,427 

6,J        ;73 

174,238 

1<+^,E>84 

2fW,12& 

1886 

1,116 

202 

2,166 

1,797 

11,736 

13,150 

26,683 

6,<        -96 

226,105 

r^nU72 

8vr>,()o[i 

1886 

1,157 

217 

2,307 

1,948 

12,540 

12,606 

27,094 

6,t:i.,j00 

233,723 

.[s;hs,591 

8m710 

1887 

1,167 

263 

2,363 

2,074 

13,305 

12,135 

27,514 

7,(iir-,tiOO 

264,886 

:S4l!,<f94 

4ie,esT 

1888 

1,203 

288 

2,501 

2,21© 

14,411 

11,530 

28,160 

7,144,^:00 

248,403 

atk5,sf66 

4ir>,35>2 

1889 

1,261 

305 

2,650 

2,263 

14,914 

11,541 

28,718 

7,?  "MOO 

212,726 

!!£>r>,.=«4 

3aa,609 

1890 

1,838 

325 

2,861 

^,273 

15,774 

11,647 

29,694 

7tt>-     00 

^1^467 

i'lT.im 

4^.\396 

1891 

1,384 

344 

3,754 

3,085 

16,370 

11,802 

31,267 

8,i:     .00 

207,357 

443,^78 

424,3*8 

1892 

1,423 

377 

3,186 

3,217 

.17,467 

11,616 

82,300 

•8,l.Hj,^,,00 

210,426 

447/146 

4^17,726 

1893 

1,423 

404 

4,845t 

V12 

18,380 

11,000 

32,792 

8,7s4.ti00 

209,792 

7.-.-    'ISt 

t8<;,rMii; 

1894 

1^45 

450 

4,982t 

3^73 

19,331 

10,260 

33,064 

8,«4'J»O00 

-2H670 

iuvfb89t 

t&si.y:](i 

•  Not  recorded.         t  All  departments  under  control  of  Postmaster-General. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  prior  to  18B9  the  Postal  Department  was 
carried  on  at  a  considerable  annual  loss  to  the  State.  This  was  due  in  a 
^eat  measure  to  the  wide  area  over  which  the  population  of  the  country 
is  scattered,  which  necessitates  a  proportionately  large  expenditure  for 
the  carriage  of  mails ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  newspapers,  which  form 
the  bulk  of  the  mail  matter,  are  carried 'free.  But  it  has  always  been 
held  that  the  safe  and  regular  despatch  and  delivery  of  the  mails  is  an 
item  of  too  much  importance  in  the  political,  commercial,  ahd  social  life 
of  the  Colony  to  be  neglected,  even  though  it  should  entail  a  charge  of 
some  thousands  of  pounds  annually  upon  the  general  revenue.  For 
some  years  past  the  difference  between  the  income  and  the  expenditure 
has  been  gradually  diminishing,  until,  as  the  previous  table  shows,  in 
1889,  for  the  first  time,  the  income  received  exceeded  the  approximate 
expenditure,  the  excess  amounting  to  £1,^8.  In  1890  there  was, 
however,  again  an  excess  of  expenditure  of  i&8,065 ;  but  in  1891  the 
revenue  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  ^19,400,  and  in  1892  by  £219. 
In  1893  the  various  offices  under  the  control  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  were  amalgamated,  and  for  that  and  the  following  year  the 
figures  in  the  preceding  table  showing  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
and  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  refer  to  the  Department  as  a  whole. 
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The  revenue  of  ^e  departm«it  for  1S94  included  the  following 
amounts  : — Posta^  (less  approximate  value  of  postage  stamps  used  as 
duty  stamps),  J&427,764 ;  electric  telegraphs,  £146,669 ;  interest  on 
Savings  Bank  investments,  £100,775 ;  interest  due  on  uninvested 
Savings  Bank  baUnees  in  Treasury,  £33,250 ;  telephones,  £20,298 ; 
mcmey  order  commission,  £15,837  ;  fees  for  private  bags  and  boxes, 
£6,421  :  collections  from  other  Gk>vemment6,  £3,971  ;  poundage  on 
postal  notes,  £3,877,  and  miscellaneous  receipts,  £2,026.  The 
expenditure  for  the  year  comprised : — Salaries,  £426,313 ;  conveyance  of 
mails,  £214,670 ;  interest  allowed  to  Savings  Bank  depositors,  £120,880 ; 
cable  subsidies,  etc.,  £17,314 ;  postal  and  telegraphic  working  eexpenses 
(various),  £86,385 ;  postage  stamps  rorpurchiuaed  f rom  the  public  and 
used  as  remittances  by  public  officials,  £13,780;  and  allowances  to 
Railway  Department  for  transacting  postal  and  public  t^egraph 
bufidness  at  railway  offices,  £5,515.  Exclusive  of  754  mail  contractors, 
4,982  persons  were  employed  by  the  Department,  of  whom  1,363  were 
engaged  in  the  Head  Office.  The  following  return  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  done  by  the  Post  Office  of  New  South 
Wales:— 


Number  of  Letters. 

•Packets^  Book  Panda. 

Year. 

Post 

Beyond 
the  Colony. 

Inland 
and  town. 

Beyond 
the  Colony. 

Inland. 

Beyond 
theOokmy. 

Inkuid. 

Ganis. 

1865 

S17,041 

1         ^ 

76 

il3 

: 

: 

1800 

B«ftJ46 

8         >15 

78 

06 

I2,10fl 

71, MO 



1865 

l»lfr',''46 

6          06 

M 

04 

3?4»3*2 

£21.052 

•■■«•• 

1870 

l.lM       00 

5          too 

00 

00 

30,7tKl 

Un.PiO 



1876 

1.7!       00 

11          100 

00 

w 

NS.»00 

£71, 7^0 



1880 

2,7T      00 

18          00 

00 

1       m 

l4ti,LW 

-'W.=i,iK» 

163^860 

3885 

6,o       00 

34          00 

00 

i           lOO 

E'^.:.C00 

2,'^H.lfX) 

841/)00 

1886 

6..-      00 

37          !00 

oo 

t2            00 

^h:j.,soo 

:i,9<i,i^ 

348,700 

1887 

6ji;     00 

89          00 

00 

t2            00 

'J&i,^0O 

4,.-^4l»,WO 

442,100 

1888 

6,1^       00 

42          00 

00 

2           MX) 

L<i41/J00 

Sp&ui  (,;!«) 

520,920 

1889 

Q,^  1      00 

47          100 

00 

3           100 

i.:itwm 

H.rnU,J0O 

630,100 

iseo 

8J'      00 

64          W> 

.       00 

8            00 

•n4.\m 

n,7i\!roO 

677,400 

ia»i 

9.1.      00 

69          100 

00 

3            00 

-M^tvi.ioa 

!^.1iHp,*00 

808,700 

1802 

11,;.  ^     00 

«5          WO 

00 

8        ,    OO 

:wiu:>m 

IMOS.iHOO 

827,360 

1803 

IO.OKimiOO 

ae,LJ-i,uoo 

^^1t^L^1i00 

3;j,.Hj-..«0 

:j/ii7.lOO 

8,T7Vp(K) 

850.420 

1804 

11,126»«)0 

5e,!d07.»00 

\K^m^m 

8^,1^.400 

r.,(V4,200 

7,Mfl,4«) 

963,400 

*  Not  includinsT  packages  transmitted  by  parcels  post. 

-)-  These  figures  are  sappliad  by  the  newspaper  proprietors,  and  it  is  bdieyed  that  the 
nnmhers  given  for  these  years  are  somewhat  overoflstimated. 
X  Included  with  letters. 

The  progresB  exhibited  by  the  table  just  given  is  astonwhing.  In 
1855  the  total-number  of  letters  and  newspapers,  inland  and  foreign, 
was  only  a  shade. over  2  millions  each,  whereas  in  1894  the  number  of 
letters  had  grown  to  68  millions,  and  newspi^FS  to  41^  millions, 
without  reckoning  over  13^  million  packets  and  book  parcels  which,  in 
the  year  fivat  mentioned,  were  included  with  the  letters. 

The  charge  on  lettexs  between  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  had  for  a  long  period  been  at  the  rate  of  6d. 
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per  half-ounce  via  Italy,  and  4d.  by  the  long  sea  route,  was  reduced  in 
1891  to  2Jd.  By  an  arrangement  made  at  the  Postal  Congress  held  at 
Vienna  in  the  middle  of  1891,  New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  Colonies  of  Australasia,  entered  the  Universal  Postal  Union  on 
the  1st  October,  1891.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  to  extend  the  reduced 
rate  to  all  countries  embraced  in  the  Union.  The  letters  posted  in 
Kew  South  Wales  to  countries  outside  Australasia  increased  from 
986,400  in  1891  to  1,101,000  in  1892,  the  newspapers  from  793,600  to 
873,100,  and  packets  from  142,000  to  194,900;  but  in  1894  the 
number  of  letters  had  fallen  to  1,026,100,  and  of  newspapers  to 
675,500,  while  packets  had  increased  to  313,700. 

By  an  enactment  made  in  June,  1893,  it  is  required  that  newspapers 
be  ^'egistered  at  the  General  Post  Office,  and  both  newspapers  and 
supplements  must  be  printed  in  New  South  Wales,  from  type  set  up 
therein,  in  order  to  entitle  the  publications  to  be  transmitted  as  news- 
papers. If  posted  within  seven  days  from  the  date  of  publication,  news- 
papers are  transmitted  within  the  Colony  free,  if  not  exceeding  10  oz. 
in  weight,  and  at  the  rate  of  Jd.  each  for  every  additional  10  oz. 
Newspapers  for  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  British  New  Guinea,  and  Fiji  (if  printed 
in  New  South  Wales)  are  charged  |d.  each  up  to  10  qz.,  and  |d.  for 
every  additional  10  oz.  To  the  United  Kingdom  or  foreign  countries 
the  charge  is  Id.  each  for  any  weight  up  to  4  oz.,  and  |d.  for  every 
additional  2  oz.,  the  rates  having  been  assimilated  in  October,  1894. 

The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  registered  letters  passing 
through  the  General  Post-office  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years.  Statistics 
of  the  destination  of  the  letters  were  not  collected ;  neither  were  accounts 
kept  of  the  business  of  other  offices : — 

Year.  Number.  Year.  Number. 

1885  354,912  1890 780,202 

1886 388,573  1891 1,047,080 

1887 419,388  1892 1,075,241 

1888 555,207  1893 812,036 

1889 646,151  1894 856,128 

The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  registered  letters  up  to  1892  was 
not  a  natural  growth,  but  was  largely  due  to  correspondence  relating  to 
the  so-called  "consultations,"  or  lottery-sweeps  connected  with  horse- 
racing,  probably  one-third  of  the  letters  registered  in  1892  being  associated 
with  these  sweeps.  The  Government  dealt  with  this  evil  in  an  Amend- 
ing Postal  Act,  assented  to  in  1893.  This  Act  provides  that  letters 
addressed  to  promoters  of  sweeps  within  the  Colony,  whose  names  have 
been  gazetted,  will  not  be  delivered  to  the  addressees,  but  opened  and 
returned  to  the  senders.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  registered 
letters  received  at  the  General  Post  Office  during  the  last  two  years  has 
been  due  to  the  operations  of  this  Act. 
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Compared  with  the  other  provinces  of  Australasia  and  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  New  South  Wales  occupies  a  favourable  position  as 
regards  the  number  of  letters,  post  cards,  and  newspapers  carried  per 
head  of  population,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Country. 

Number  per  head    | 
of  popiilation.       i 

Countrj'. 

Number  per  he«d 
of  population. 

Letters 

and 

postcards. 

News- 
papers. 

Letters 

and 
postcards. 

News- 
papers. 

New  South  Wales    ...       65 

33      ' 
20      ! 
24 

23      i 
62 

New  Zealand  

40 
47 
53 
58 
45 
27 

14 

Victoria ..|      56 

Australasia 

23 

Queensland    |      40 

South  Australia    i      47 

Western  Australia  ...'      62 

United  Kingdom 

England  and  Wales.. 
Scotland   .  

4 
4 
4 

Tasmania    !      36 

28 

Ireland 

4 

New  postal  routes  to  the  extent  of  835  miles  were  opened  during 
1894,  while  563  miles  of  routes  were  abandoned. 

Money  Orders  and  Postal  Notes. 

The  money  order  system  was  brought  into  operation  in  this  Colony 
in  January,  1863,  when  nineteen  offices  were  opened — the  head  office 
in  Sydney,  and  eighteen  branch  offices  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony, 
[n  June  of  the  same  year  the  operation  of  the  system  was  extended  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  all  the  Australasian  Colonies  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tasmania,  and  the  number  of  offices  in  the  Colony  was  increased 
to  forty-seven.  The  Colony  of  Tasmania  entered  into  the  arrangement  in 
1865,  and  the  Department  has  continued  steadily  to  progress.  In  1894 
there  were  615  Money  Order  Offices  in  the  Colony,  seventeen  new 
offices  having  been  established  and  five  abolished  during  the  year. 
Postal  notes  were  introduced  on  the  1st  October,  1893.  They  range  in 
value  from  Is.  to  20s.,  and  may  be  obtained  at  all  Money  Order  Offices, 
the  poundage  varying  from  Id.  to  4d.  Postal  notes  may  be  exchanged 
between  New  South  Wales  and  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  except 
Western  Australia  and  If ew  Zealand.  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
postal  note  system  during  the  last  quarter  of  1893  was  £548  17s.  lOd., 
and  during  the  year  1894,  £3,877  13s.  4d.  In  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Private  Finance  further  particulars  of  the  money  order  and  postal  note 
systems  will  be  found. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

The  Post-office  Savings  Bank,  which,  like  the  Money  Order  Office, 
is  under  the  control  of  the  Postmaster-Greneral,  was  established  in  the 
year  1871  at  the  General  Post  Office,  Sydney,  with  branches  at  the 
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principal  comvfciy  towns.  The  givwUt  of  this  branch  of  the  miviotp  has 
fnliyj  kepi  pac©  with  those  idready  m^itioned.  In  1894  there  were  4d2 
BDc^)-office  SaviBg&  Banks  in  yarions  parts  of  the  Colony^,  ssn  incEease  of 
17  over  the  number  open  in  tibe  preTions  year.  During  the  yew*  41,418 
new  accounts  were  opened,  and  32,693  accounts  were  closed,  the  number 
of  accounts  remaining  open  at  the  close  of  the  year  being  122,795.  The 
synount  of  deposits  received  was  X2, 160,610,  or  a  decrease  of  £655,474 
as  compared  with  the  business  of  the  previous  year.  The  sum  of 
J&120,880  was  added  to  depositors'  accounts  for  interest.  The  balance  to 
the  credit  of  depositors  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  J3, 633,925.  The^ 
average  amount  of  each  deposit  was  £7  6s;  9^.,  and  the  average  balance 
at  the  credits  of  each  depositor  was  £29  lis.  10  Jd.  Further  ii^ormatioa 
respecting  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
Private  Finance. 

Tels»raph& 

The  electric  telegraph  was  first  opened  to  iiier  public  of  New  Soulii 
Wales  on  iiie  26fii  January,  1858,  when  the  Une  from  Sydney  to 
Liverpool,  22  miles  in  lei^tii,  was  instituted.  From  this  small  b^inmng 
the  system  has  increased  until  in  1894  there  were  813  stations  in  the 
Colony,  and  12,201  miles  of  line  open,  carrying  28,085  miles  of  wire 
in  actual  use.  At  the  close  of  1894  there  were  26  miles  of  line  (posts) 
under  construction*  The  following  taHe  gives  a  view  of  the  business  of 
the  Electric  Telegraph  Departoi^t,  from  1865  to  1894 : — 


Tear. 

No.  of 
Stations. 

received,  andpaesed 
through  the  CJolony. 

Bevenue 
received. 

No.  of 
miksof 
Ports. 

No.  of 

miles  of 

Wire. 

CkMtof 
coostracuDiw 

Number. 

Amoimt. 

1865 

1870 

1875 

1880 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

55 
86 
137 
289 
404 
425 
434 
460 
485 
628 
674 
706 
724 
813 

♦138,785 
♦173,812 
•719,745 
1,319,537 
2,625,992 
2,661,126 
3,258,733 
3,936,830 
3,982,670 
4,101,449 
4,046,251 
2,976,109 
2,853,691 
2,464,074 

£ 

31,362 

32,038 

69,193 

123,172 

191,192 

184,053 

267,062 

311,144 

309,980 

321,019 

311,780 

287,765 

281,659 

269,217 

£ 

29,769 

28,550 

48,657 

84,110 

165,074 

158,128 

164,511 

185,965 

186,862 

193,707 

tl98,531 

185,014 

157,482 

147,903 

l6,'732 
11,231 
11,697 
11,905 
12,097 
12,201 

2,989 
5,247 
8,012 
13,188 
19,864 
20,797 
21,444 
22,219 
22,606 
23,598 
24,780 
26,443 
27,326 
28,085 

£ 
146,446 
195,546 
253,391 
46^226 
641,669 
666,028 
684,600 
704,912 
713,663 
743,698 
767,872 
801,918 
820,822 
831,471 

•  Number  despatched  oaity. 


f-Inchides  £18,687  reveone  from  telephones. 


The  number  of  tel^rams  received  and  despatched  during  the  year, 
inland  telegruns  beii^  counted  once  only,  amounted  to  2,364,273,  or 
about  2  pet  head  for  every  individual  of  the  population. 
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The  state  of  Megrapkio  oonatmotion  in  ^e  prineipid  coHntiieaof  the 
world  at  the  latest  available  dates  i&  given  herewith.  The  figures  are 
interesting^  though  the  cLrcgmstanees  of  Anstralana.  and  the  older 
oonntriea  are  so  dismmilar  as  to  make  a  oompan'aon  between  thmn  mora 
ooriova  liian  valuable : — 


Cionntry. 


Lei«fehinMilfl»-   j 

Of  Posts. 

Of  wins. 

47,558 

96,138 

19,000 

28,550 

39,354 

117,087 

4,617 

22,739 

6,700 

11,556 

31,841 

69,111 

4,640 

11,791 

13,730 



2,281 

7,874 

73,550 

275,370 

76,559 

275,972 

4,751 

5,630 

33,462 

96,654 

Gountiy. 


LengtkinMUes^ 


Of  Posts.    Of  Wires. 


Anstralaaia    

ArgentineHeimblic 
Austria-Himgary .. 

Belgram 

Braal 

Canada   

CapeCk>lcmv 

Clnli    

Demnaric    

France    

Germany    ..« 

Greece 

India,  British 


Itidy 

Japui 

Mexico   , 

Netfaeriandfl    

Portttgal 

Boaia, 

Spaia   , 

Sweden  &  Norway, 

Switzeriand , 

Thrkey 

United  Ki^gdma  . 
United  States 


23,776 

9,053 

27,861 

3,442 

3,065 

78,387 

18,248 

13,888 

4,515 

20,380 

35,286 

189,936 


98,123 

24.972 

46,000 

12,364 

8^889 

189,825 

41,141 

35,413 

12,258 

31,890 

214,804 

769,201 


Cablb  Sbbyicss. 

At  a  Ccmference  of  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  authorities  held  in 
Sydney  in  Februaryi  1891,  the  question  of  t^  cable  rates  came  under 
discussion,  and  a  proposal  of  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company 
was  agreed  to,  by  which  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  undertook  to  make 
good  half  the  loss  which  the  Company  would  sustain  by  a  reduction  in 
the  schedule  of  cable  charges.  The  amended  cable  rates  came  into  f6i*ce 
in  May,  1891.  For  European  messages  the  rates  were  reduced  from 
9s.  4d.  to  4s.  per  word  for  ordinary  messages,  from  7s.  Id.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  word  for  Government  messages,  and  from  2s.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  per 
word  for  press  messages,  proportionate  reductions  being  made  for 
messages  to  countries  other  than  those  in  Europe.  The  amount  to  be 
guaranteed  to  the  Company  for  the  time  during  which  the  contract  was 
in  existence  was  one  half  of  the  amount  of  receipts  short  of  the  sum 
of  jE237,736  (the  amount  of  the  Company's  receipts  in  1889,  after 
deducting  out-payments),  the  other  half  of  the  loss  to  be  borne  by  the 
Company.  Under  this  agreement.  New  South  Wales  had  to  pay  in 
1892  the  sum  of  £15,397  7s.  8d.  A  conference  held  in  Melbourne 
decided,  in  view  of  the  heavy  loss  to  the  colonies,  to  increase  the  rate 
for  ordinary  messages  from  4s.  to  4s.  9d.  per  word,  the  extra  cost 
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being  apportioned  as  follows : — To  the  Cable  Company,  7d.  per  word ; 
to  South  Australia,  2d.  per  word.  The  new  rates  came  into  force 
on  1st  January,  1893,  concurrently  with  an  arrangement  under  which 
New  Zealand  became  a  contributor,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  other 
colonies,  towards  the  guarantees  to  the  Company  and  South  Australia 
in  connection  with  the  reduction  in  the  international  rates. 

From  May,  1893,  to  April,  1894,  the  amount  paid  by  New  South 
Wales  to  the  Cable  Company  in  respect  of  the  guarantee  in  connection 
with  the  reduced  rates  mentioned  above,  was  £2,056  4s.  6d.,  £272 
12s.  8d.  also  being  paid  to  South  Australia.  The  total  contribution 
for  the  year  in  respect  of  cable  service  was  £19,698  18s.  4d.  The 
amounts  paid  by  the  Colony  for  the  year  ended  30th  April,  1895, 
i^ere : — Duplicate  Cable  Subsidy  between  Port  Darwin  and  Banjo- 
wangie,  £13,150  15s.  lOd. ;  Tasmanian  Cable  Subsidy,  £1,704  14s.  8d. ; 
South  Australian  Guarantee,  £373  lis.  9d. ;  New  Zealand  Guarantee, 
£2,430  2s.  lOd. ;  total,  £17,659  5s.  Id.  The  receipts  of  the  Cable 
Company  in  respect  of  the  Australian  business  for  the  twelve  months,, 
being  £976  in  excess  of  the  amount  (£237,736)  of  the  guarantee  in 
connection  with  the  reduced  rat«s.  New  South  Wales  and  the  other 
colonies  were  not  called  upon  to  contribute  anything  towards  this 
guarantee. 

In  the  early  part  of  1892  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Soci6t^  Pran9aise  des  T^legraphes  Sousmarins 
(now  known  as  the  Compagnie  FrauQaise  des  Cables  T^l6graphiques)  by 
which  the  latter  undertook  to  lay  down  a  submarine  cable,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  telegraphic  communication  between  Queensland 
and  New  Caledonia,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  by  New  South 
Wales  of  £2,000  per  annum  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  the  amount 
to  be  reduced  in  certain  circumstances,  and  Queensland  to  contribute 
at  the  same  rate.  Provision  was  made  that  the  Government  should 
have  the  free  use  of  the  cable  for  official  messages  up  to  a  maximum 
value  of  £2,000  in  each  year.  In  October,  1893,  cable  communication 
with  New  Caledonia  was  established.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
payment  of  the  subsidy  to  this  line  is  not  included  in  the  total  given 
above. 

The  construction  of  a  Pacific  cable,  to  connect  Canada  and  the 
Australasian  colonies,  was  advocated  by  an  Intercolonial  Postal  and 
Telegraphic  Conference,  held  in  New  Zealand  during  March,  1894,  and 
was  reaffirmed  by  another  conference  of  a  similar  character,  which  met 
in  Hobart  in  February,  1895.  The  Colonial  Conference,  which  sat  in 
Ottawa  in  the  early  part  of  1894,  also  recommended  that  such  a  cable 
should  be  constructed  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  has 
decided  to  appoint  a  Commission,  on  which  the  British,  Canadian,  and 
Australasian  Governments  will  be  represented,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  best  route  for  the  cable,  and  the  probable  cost  of  its 
construction. 
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N?  4.230.761 
1870 


NO  7.083.500 
1880 
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The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  outward  business  transacted 
by  New  South  Wales  with  Europe  and  the  East  during  the  last  ^ve 
years : — 


Year. 

Cable  Megsages 

sent  from 

New  South 

Wales. 

Amount 
received. 

1890,  at  old  rates 

No. 
10,316 
14,982 
16,511 
15,587 
15,146 

£ 
47,878 
46,192 
41,746 

1891,  partly  old,  partly  new  rates... 

1892,  at  new  rates    .^ 

1893,         ;,             

50,625 
50,567 

1894,          „              

Compared  with  1890,  the  year  1894  shows,  Uier^K^re,  an  mcrease  of 
4,630  mesflftges,  and  of  £2,G89  in  revenue. 


Telephokes. 

The  total  number  of  telephone  lines  in  use  in  the  Colony  on  the  31st 
December,  1894,  was  3,291,  of  which  2,927  were  in  Sydney  and  suburbs, 
and  364  in  the  country.  The  actual  number  of  telephones  in  use  was 
3,^82.  The  length  of  wire  used  in  transmission  of  messages  cannot  be 
given,  as  the  telegraph  wires  are  largely  used  for  telephones  also.  Some 
particulars  regarding  telephones  in  the  Australasian  colonies  in  1894 
will  be  found  in  the  followiiig  table  : — 


Colony. 

Ebcch&m^es. 

Length  of  Wires 

(distiBot 
from  Telegraph 

Revenue. 

New  South  Wales 

No. 

18 

13 

16 

8 

2 

3 

34 

No. 

3,382 

2,398 
727 
845 
319 
607 

4,479 

miles. 

4 

9,679' 

£ 
20,298 
t39,17^ 

Victoria   

Qae<^n9land ...i 

4,67^ 
13,617 

SioTith  Aufttralia 

^2,244 

*'*i38* 
4,471 

Western  Aiutralia 

Tasmania , 

2,562^ 
3,104 

New  Zealand 

2I,55a 

«Notfiinii8hed.       flSOS. 
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PART  XXHL 


PRIVATE  FINANCE. 


IN  previous  editions  of  this  work  an  estimate  was  given  of  the  value 
of  private  property,  distinguishing  land  from  improvements,  and 
showing  separately  the  value  of  each  class  of  personal  property.  The 
estimate  for  March,  1893,  showed  a  total  of  £405,187,000,  or  £336  per 
head.  Since  the  date  named  there  has  been  a  general  decline  in  values, 
and  as  no  great  increase  of  population  has  taken  place  to  counterbalance 
the  fall  in  the  average  value  of  property  per  head,  the  total  for  the 
whole  Colony  is  doubtless  now  below  the  figures  for  1893.  No  detailed 
estimate,  however,  has  been  made,  and  the  general  summary  of  property 
values  has,  therefore,  been  omitted.  A  general  valuation  of  the  Colony 
is  now  in  progress,  and  will  be  available  for  publication  before  the  next 
issue  of  this  volume  ;  it  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  say  that  the  popular 
impression  of  the  extent  of  the  decline  in  property  value  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  returns  so  far  received.  The  value  of  property,  the  subject 
of  municipal  assessment,  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter  devoted 
to  Local  Government,  and  the  condition  of  the  public  estate  has  already 
been  given  under  the  head  of  Public  Finance. 


IMPORT  A  TION  OF  CAPITAL, 

Money  has  been  freely  poured  into  New  South  Wales,  especially  by 
British  investors.  During  the  twenty-four  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
1870,  the  sum  of  £96,205,000  has  been  invested  in  the  Colony.  Of 
this  large  sum,  £46,304,000,  or  nearly  half,  represents  the  proceeds  of 
loans  obtained  by  the  Government  and  Local  Government  bodies ; 
£23,849,000,  the  amount  of  capital  introduced  by  persons  who  have 
come  to  the  Colony  and  made  it  their  home,  including  large  sums  brought 
by  selectors  and  others  from  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  capital  intro- 
duced to  establish  new  industries ;  and  £26,052,000,  the  amount  of  other 
capital  sent  for  investment.  Under  the  third  category  are  included 
investments  of  persons  living  abroad,  the  money  introduced  by  banks 
and  finance  companies,  and  the  lendings  of  private  persons.     The  total 
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sum  mentioned,  viz.,  £96,205,000,  did  not,  it  should  be  understood, 
actually  reach  the  Colony,  since  there  were  large  counter  payments  to 
be  made  on  account  of  the  earnings  of  capital  already  in  the  Colony, 
and  the  income  drawn  by  absentees.  The  total  of  such  payments  was, 
during  the  twenty-four  years  referred  to,  £83,346,000;  so  that  the 
actual  capital  imported  was  £12,859,000. 

The  importation  of  capital  by  the  Government  has  already  been  dealt 
with  at  length  in  the  portion  of  this  volume  dealing  with  loans,  and 
detailed  reference  thereto  is  not  needed  here.  The  import  of  capital  by 
persons  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  Colony  has  averaged 
somewhat  about  a  million  a  year,  and  has  been  a  material  element  in  the 
progress  of  the  Colony,  as  it  has  not  entailed  the  export  of  interest  or 
the  repayment  of  the  principaL  The  capital  invested  by  persons  not 
living  in  the  Colony  amounted  to  £26,052,000,  nearly  two-fifths  of  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  leading  banks,  and  represent  their  ciipital, 
with  the  deposits  received  in  Great  Britain  and  employed  in  the  Colony. 
Some  £5,000,000  represents  the  capital  employed  by  other  investment 
companies ;  £3,200,000  the  mining  capital,  which  of  course  does  not 
include  any  of  the  speculative  prices  paid  for  mining  shares,  but  the 
capital  actually  brought  to  the  Colony ;  while  some  £6,400,000  represents 
the  miscellaneous  investments,  to  a  large  extent  advances  on  mortgages 
and  investments  in  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Sydney.  The  earnings  of 
the  investments  included  in  this  category  amount  to  £1,800,000,  but  at 
least  half  of  this  sum  represents  the  returns  from  mining,  chiefly  from 
the  silver-fields  of  Broken  Hill,  which  are  almost  entirely  owned  outside 
the  Colony. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  investments  referred  to  above, 
grouped  in  periods  of  five  years,  except  the  last  period,  which  embraces 
four  years  : — 


Classification. 

1871-75. 

1876-80. 

1881-86. 

1886-00. 

1801-04. 

1871-94. 

Capital  imported  by  the 
Government 

& 
2,861,000 

2,732,000 

67,000 

5,458,000 
5,760,000 
4,820,000 

16,066,000 
8,460,000 
8,061,000 

11,571,000 

4,891,000 

12,188,000 

10,848,000 

2,607.000 

941,000 

46,304,000 

Capital     introduced    by 

residence  in  the  Colony 

Capital  invested  in  the 
Colony  by  persons  llv- 
inar  abroad    

23,849,000 
26,052,000 

Total  capital  introduced 

6,660,000 

16,068,000 

82,576,000 

28,145,000 

18,796,000 

96,205,000 

The  figures  just  given  do  not  cover  the  entire  case.      British  money 
was  employed  in  the  Colony  prior  to  1871,  but  not  to  any  large  extent, 
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altliOQgh  no  mconsiderftblQ  sum  was  ini^ested  in  pastOnd  propertia% 
eq)eGially  in  the  Bivexina  district,  by  peraons  residij]^  in  other  Coioniesy 
chiefly  in  Yietoria.  The  inoonie  derived  from  the  inTeBtmantis  last 
inentioiied,  and  the  income  of  absentees  generally,  reach  some  £1,200,(K)0, 
which,  capitalised  at  5  pec  cent,  amomits  te  X24,000f000.  The  import 
of  money  due  to  the  increase  in  tbet  pttblic  debt  from  1871  to  the  ezul  of 
1894,  has  been  estimated  at  J^46,304,000,  but  the  actsal  State  and 
monioipal  debt  owed  outdde  the  GoWy  at  the  close  of  1894  was 
£52,968,0009  so  that  practicaUy  the  debt  of  New  South  Wales  to  persons 
outside  its  boundaries  in  excess  of  the  Value  of  {Ht>p&cty  outside  the 
Colony  owned  by  "New  South  Wales  resLdents  is  as  follows  :-^ 

Aanmrt.  Ineome. 

Topubhc  oreditonB £61,114,0«)  ifil,909,00© 

„  municdpal  creditors 1,854,000  84,000 

„  |»ivAte  cvediiors  and  alwentees.^ 50,052,000  d,00$,000 

Total. , £103,020,000  £5,061,000 

The  sum  required  to  meet  the  interest  on  investments  in  New  South 
Wales,  viz.,  £5,061,000,  is  undoubtedly  very  large,  representing  as  it 
does  £4  Is.  lOd.  per  head  of  population.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
is  really  not  a  burthen  on  the  community,  being  the  result  of  antecedent 
production.  Thus  the  mining  industry  alone  pays. £900,000  as  profits 
and  expenses  on  New  South  Wales  mines  owned  out  of  the  Colony  ;  but 
as  the  income  would  cease  if  thq  mines  failed  to  be  productive,  this 
payment  stands  in  a  different  category  to  the  interest  On  the  public  debt, 
for  example.  Other  payments,  standing  on  much  the  same  footing  as  th^ 
earnings  of  mines,  amount  to  about  £1,150,000,  leaving  the  ]^ymeiits 
to  be  made  to  the  creditors  of  the  Colony,  irrespective  of  production, 
approxunateiy  £3,010,000. 

INCOME.  , 

Any  estimate  of  the  incomes  of  persons  living  or  holding  property  ii^ 
New  South,  Wales  was,  prior  to  the  Census  of  1891,  more  a  tnatter  of 
speculation  than  of  exact  calculation.  The  information  obtained,' how- 
ever, under  the  provisions  of  the  Census  and  Industrial  Returns  Act 
<3i  ^m  year^  mentioned  proit^ded  moterwl  by  nveans  of  which  a  fair 
approximation  could  be  made  both  as  to  the  amount  and  the  sources 
of  i&con)es,  and  ^is  material,  with  the  tieoessary  correeticms  to  bring 
it  up  to  date,  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  following  computations.  The 
classification  of  incomes  that  has  been  adopted  is  somewhat  lacking  in 
«oientific  pr^^ioui  but  ilip  better  present#ioti  of  the  figun^s  is  possible, 
^hjis,  the  item  of  trani^MMrt  appears  as  £3,184,000,  but  t^  greater  past 
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of  thi^  sum  migiit  be  assigned  to  the  pastoral,  agricnltaral,  and  ether 
great  mdustries  as  being  directly  dire  to  them,  and  it  may  be  here 
pointed  out  that  the  profits  derived  by  the  Railway  Commissioners  from 
woiting  the  railways  and  tramways  are  not  included,  as  the  figures  refer 
to  private  inticmies  only.  The  earnings  of  the  commercial  dass  are  set 
down  at  iB7,468,000 ;  but  in  this  sum  are  not  included  profits  of  banks 
and  other  lending  institutions,  as  their  incomes  are  already  included  with 
<^e  industries  from  which  they  are  primarily  derived.  Thus,  the  manu- 
facturing industry  is  credited  with  an  income  of  £7,940,000,  of  which 
J&5,390,000  represents  wi^es,  the  remainder— £2,550,000 — being  the 
earnings  of  ^xed  ci4>ital,  rents  or  rental  value  of  premises,  and  interest 
paid  on  borrowed  money.  Sindlariy,  the  income  derived  from  the 
pastoral  industry  is  set  down  as  £9,292,000 ;  but  a  very  large  portion 
of  this  amount  consists  of  the  earnings  of  financial  institutions,  though, 
as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  exact  amount  so  earned,  and  the 
amount  to  be  set  down  as  belonging  to  the  nominal  owners,  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  pretension  to  accuracy. 

The  total  income  derived  from  New  South  Wales,  &t  enjoyed  by 
persons  residing  in  the  Colony,  for  the  year  1894,  was  JEi59»080,000,  thua 
distributed : — 

Incomes  derived  fnmi-r*  /L 

Professional  and  municipal :....      3,12&,O60 

Domestic  service,  supply  of  food  or  lodging... 3,574,000 

Conmierce    7,468,000 

Transport  by  land  or  sea,  including  railways 3,184,000 

Manufacturing  or  preparing  materials 7,940,000 

Construction,  works  and  buildings   » 5,834,000 

Agriculture  and  dairying... » » 5,118,000 

P*rtoral  indurtnry  „ ^.      9,292,000 

Forestry  and  fid»ries  -,...         410,000 

Mining ^ 4,264,000 

Public  Servfoe,  excluding  railways   2,978,000 

Bental  value  of  land  and  buildings  used  as  dwellings  5, 661 ,000 

Other  incomes « 228,000 

TotaL *« £69,080,000 

As  is  w^  known»  the  Public  Service  ineludes  sevend  branches  of 
employment  not  usually  associated  with  governmental  administration 
in  other  lands  ;  the  figures  inserted  in  the  table  include  the  earnings  of 
all  branches  <^  State  employ  except  the  railways,  the  incomes  derived  from 
which  have  heem,  placed  under  the  head  of  transport  ITie  eMPnings  of 
perscMis  engaged  in  commerce  do  not  include  those  derived  by  capitalists 
from  their  inv«rtments,unkMjfi  their  capital  was  employed  in  trading.  The 
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rental  value  of  land  and  buildings  used  as  dwellings  includes  not  only 
properties  which  produce  rent,  but  also  the  annual  value  of  premises 
occupied  by  their  owners. 

Another  grouping  of  incomes  may  be  made  into  employers,  employed^ 
and  persons  working  on  their  own  account.  To  these  classes  has  been 
added  a  fourth — professional  persons,  with  whom  the  servants  of  the- 
State  have  been  included  for  convenience  rather  than  for  accurate 
classification,  seeing  that  the  Civil  Servants  are  in  reality  wage-earners. 
There  are,  however,  various  reasons  which  render  it  desirable  that  the 
class  denominated  wage-earners  should  be  restricted  so  as  to  include 
only  those  who  are  popularly  so  called.  Adopting  these  groups,  the 
numbers  and  earnings  are  as  follow  : — 


Class. 


Income. 


Wage-eamem 

Persons  working  on  their  own  account,  exclusive  of  professional 

persons ^ 

Professional  persons  and  Civil  Servants 

Employers,  with  earnings  of  capital  owned  in  New  South  Wales... 

Rental  valne  of  buildings  used  as  dwellings  

Absentee  incomes    

Total £ 


£ 
23,636,000 

6,959,000 
5,633,000 
14,181,000 
5,661,000 
3,010,000 


59,080,000 


The  earnings  of  employers  and  of  capital  employed  in  New  South 
Wales  are  placed  at  £14,181,000;  this  sum,  however,  represents  not 
merely  the  income  of  the  employing  class,  but  also  of  companies  carry- 
ing on  co-operative  enterprises,  depositors  in  financial  institutions,  and 
the  income  derived  from  invested  capital,  no  matter  how  small  may  be 
the  amount.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  there  are  no  data  on  which 
could  be  founded  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  income  derived  by 
persons  superintending  the  employment  of  their  own  capital,  as  distin* 
guished  from  capital  indirectly  employed. 

With  wage-earners  are  included  persons  assisting  relatives.  Such 
persons  are  usually  remunerated  indirectly;  with,  in  some  instances,  the 
addition  of  a  small  money  wage.  The  total  income  of  wage-earners  is 
£23,636,000,  distributed  amongst  284,000  males,  receiving  £21,560,000, 
and  60,600  females  with  £2,076,000.  These  figures  give  an  average  of 
a  little  more  than  £76  per  male,  and  £34  per  female,  wage-earner  during 
twelve  months. 

The  earnings  of  females  amounted  to  at  least  £4,976,000 ;  but  their 
income  wa,s  possibly  considerably  more,  seeing  that  the  income  of  female 
capitalists  and  land-owners  is  in  addition  to  the  sum  set  down  as 
earnings.  The  wage-earning  females  had  an  income,  as  already  stated, 
of  £2,076,000,  but  to  this  sum  should  be  added  the  approximate  value  of 
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board  which  servants  receive.  Women  working  on  their  own  account, 
who  numbered  13,000,  had  an  income  of  £920,150,  while  those  engaged 
in  learned  professions,  or  employed  by  the  State,  numbered  11,200,  with 
an  income  of  £650,000. 

The  income  of  £59,080,000  disclosed  in  the  foregoing  tables  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  entirely  within  the  disposition  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  accrues.  In  a  former  chapter  (page  308)  the  actual  cost  of 
living  is  set  down  as  £46,655,900;  in  addition  to  this  expenditure, 
£506,000  was  paid  away  in  local  rates;  calls  by  banks  absorbed  £750,000 ; 
payments  to  the  State  out  of  income  by  holders  of  land  conditionally  pur- 
chased amounted  to  £1,052,000,  and  life  insurance  premiums,  £910,000. 
These  were,  of  course,  losses  by  fire,  accident  and  the  like  which  further 
reduced  the  spendable  income;  while  £3,010,000,  the  income  of 
absentees,  was  expended  abroad.  When  every  allowance  has  been 
made,  it  will  be  found  that  in  spit«  of  the  serious  checks  to  business 
experienced  during  the  year,  the  savings  of  the  community  reached  the 
very  respectable  sum  of  £3,300,000r 

PROBATES. 

The  value  of  the  estates  in  which  wills  were  proved  in  the  Colony, 
or  for  which  letters  of  administration  were  granted,  has  increased  very 
rapidly.  On  page  624  are  given  the  values  of  probates,  including  letters 
of  administration,  from  1885  to  1894,  and  on  page  763  the  valu,e  of  estates 
on  which  stamp  duties  were  paid  from  1886  onward.  The  value  stated 
for  probate  purposes  is  usually  greater  than  that  on  which  stamp  duty  is 
paid,  chiefly  because  the  one  includes  debts  and  encumbrances,  while  the 
other  is  exclusive  of  them.  The  probate  returns  also  include  occasional 
duplications,  but  the  number  and  value  of  such  estates  are  not  large, 
while  the  amount  of  debts  included  reaches  a  high  fiigure,  seeing  that 
the  difference  between  the  nominal  value  of  the  estates  for  which  pro- 
bate or  letters  of  administration  were  granted  and  the  actual  amount 
on  which  duty  was  paid  during  the  last  five  years,  was  not  less  than 
£5,958,812  out  of  a  total  of  £28,583,389.  The  table  must  also  be 
taken  with  the  qualification  that  during  1875  stamp  duties  were 
abolished,  and  were  not  reimposed  until  1881.  For  all  years  embraced 
within  this  period  the  returns  are  incomplete  as  regards  the  amount 
sworn  to.  Though  the  value  of  estates  cannot  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 
an  estimate  of  the  absolute  wealth  of  New  South  Wales,  the  number  of 
estates  and  their  value  give  some  indication  of  the  distribution  of  that 
wealth.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  wills  proved  and 
letters  of  administration  granted  in  quinquennial  periods,  so  far  as  the 
same  can  be  stated,  from  1865  to  1886 ;  and  from  1886  to  the  end 
of  the  table,  the  number  of  estates  on  which  duty  was  paid.  The 
table  also  gives  the  number  of  estates  compared  with  every  hundred 
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^}fiadis  of  the  whole  poptiladon,  of  adult 


bmIm  and  lemidaa,  and  of 


PropMtkmof 

Period. 

estates  per  100 
deoto  of  adult 

estates  per  100 
deaths^  adcdts 

estates  per  100 
dMd»  of  total 

Number  of  estates. 

malfWi 

(males  and  female8> 

population. 

1865-68 

18-0 

12-7 

5-7 

2^0 

1870-74 

22-7 

15-0 

7-5 

2,747 

1875-79 

30-9 

20-2 

9-4 

4,973 

1880-84 

^•8 

22-4 

IID 

6,825 

1885-89 

36-9 

23-8 

11-5 

8,309 

1890-94 

40*2 

251 

12*8 

9,788 

The  figures  just  given  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  year  by  year 
property  is  becoming  more  widely  distributed,  aoid  this  ccmclusion  is 
borne  out  by  figures  which  appear  in  other  parts  o£  this  volume.  In 
the  period  covered  by  the  table,  which  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
-thirty  years,  the  proportion  of  persons  holding  property  has  more 
than  doubled ;  for  whereas  in  1865-69  not  quite  six  persons  out  of  a 
hundred  held  property,  the  proportionate  number  in  1890-94  was  nearly 
thirteen,  and  this  increase  in  distribution  was  aeeompanied  by  a 
•doubling  in  ihe  value  of  the  individual  estates-^a  remarlEable  eonditioii) 
of  progress^  the  equal  of  which  it  would  be  vain  to  loc^  for  in  other 
countries* 

In  the  edition  of  tins  work  for  1892  it  was  asBHined  that  few  wom^i 
held  property  worth  taking  into  consideration  in  estimates  founded  die 
the  probate  returns.  BeBearohes  since  nmde  show  ^isaasuiaption  to 
be  quite  erroneous,  and  so  far  ftom  property  be&i^  s^moat  eseliisiv^y 
confined  to  men,  women  ha^e*  estntes  amounting'  in  the  atggregate  to  na 
inconsiderable  value.  From  the  available  returas^  itr  £^peM«s  ths^  out  of 
every  hundred  estates  paying  stamp  duty  twenty-one  aa«  left  hy  women, 
or,  in  other  words^  the  number  of  women's  eato^iea  pwpdng  duty  is  nearly 
27  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  estates  belonging  to-  man — a  proportion 
altogether  too  large  to  be  neglected. 

In  the  diapter  of  thi»  volume  dealing-  with  employment,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  at  the  tnaie  of  the  Census  tiiere  was  an  unemployed^  poj^ilation 
of  adult  breadwinners  equal  to  4*8  per  c&Dt,  of  their  whote  number,  and 
it  is  notoriouB  thwt  die  number  hsM  increased'  sinoe  the  date  mentioned; 
It  is  obvious  tduvt  an  inoreasing  m^o  of  woaltL  aoetmtulation 
^snd  an  increasing  distribution  are  oonsistent  witdi  a.  dearth  of  employ- 
ment amongst  a  certain  class  of  the  community.  It  is  a  sound  senti- 
ment that  a  condition  of  r^ular  employment  c^  the  whole  population 
willing  to  woHc  is  more  cenduci^Ke  to  real  prosperity  than  a  oondition 
which,  while  affording  increased  opportunities  of  saving  to  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  community,  leaves  a  not  inconsideraHe  section  uncertain 
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mt&ikme  means  of  support  daring  a  large  part  of  the  year.  The  con- 
dltiim  of  SIGHTS  to  wMoh  alhision  has  been  made  k  one  of  the  incon- 
sistencies of  modem  progress  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  to 
tiemcdy  it  is  perhaps  the  dii^  aim  c^  modem  social  legislation. 

In.  the  absenee  (k  the  exact  figures  which  property  tax  returns  in  other 
ooimtries  disi^ose,  the  actual  distribution  of  wei^h  in  New  South  Wales 
IB  a  mattev  on  which  opinions  may  differ;  bat  the  collections  under  the 
Stamp  I>iities  Act  afford  data  whidi  indicia  the  distribution  with  more 
or  lesB  accuracy^     The  following  are  the  returns  for  six  years  : — 


Tear. 

ITnderthe 

▼atae 
d  £5,000. 

iB,OMaiMl 

under 

the  YBlue  of 

£lttb¥k 

£12,fi00siid 

under 
the  value  of 

£tt,oea 

£2S,000«nd 

under 

the  value  of 

AMMMO. 

£50,000  and 
over. 

Total 

i 

Value. 

o      Value. 

o 

Value. 

i 

ValM. 

1 

Vidua. 

i     1    value. 

1889 
1800 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1,740 
1,044 
1,886 
1,990 
1,799 
1,912 

£ 
1,169,405 
1.281,696 
l,254,338f 
1,890,602 
1,235,445 
1,361,390 

76      610,040 
61       472,826 
74      604,800 
76      696,480 
68      633,465 
68      640,490 

21       379,995 
85      664,065 
28,      512,425 
20'      381,860 
24,      381,960 
29|      494,816 

£ 
16      688,765 
11,     412,850 
16      506,680 
19      720,820 
HI      804,146 
16      663,890 

1         ^ 

15,  1,566,090 
n|  S,e0»,605 
61      717,770 
14   1,488.145 
9\  1,984.786 
7'  1,171,006 

1.868 
1,768 
1,960 
2.119 
1,910 
2,081 

4,804,295 
6,490,429 
8.606,604 
4,677,S0T 
3,829,740 
4,131,690 

Total 

10,921 

7,682,677 

423   3,367,675 

167|  2,806,110 

88 

3,186,050 

671  9,897,360 

11,666 

26,928,862 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  women  holding  property,  no  comparison 
can  be  considered  on  correct  lines  which  neglects  their  numbers.  If, 
therefore,  it  be  assumed  that  the  adult  population  at  the  middle  of  1895 
numbered  634,970,  and  of  these  25*1  per  cent. — that  is  to  say,  about 
159,380  persons — ^were  the  possessors  of  property,  and  assuming  further 
that  the  sum  of  £405,187,000,  which  was  the  valuation  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Colony  in  1893,  was  distributed  amongst  the  159,380  persons  in 
the  same  proportions  as  the  £26,928,862  ascertained  in  the  table  just 
given  was  distributed  am(»igirti  the  11,656  persons  in  whose  estates 
stamp  duties  were  paid,  then  the  following  would  be  the  present  distri- 
bfition  of  pn^perty  in  New  South  Wales  : — 


Class  of  Estates. 

Pononswitli 
estatM. 

Total  value  of 
estates  of  each 

Proportion  of 
total  property 
in  each  class. 

Under  £5,000 ^ «. 

£5,000  and  under  £12,500    

No. 
149,330 
5,784 
2,147 
1,203 
916 

.    .  ■     £ 

.  115,478,000 

50,648,000 

.       42,140,000 

47,812,000 

149,109,000 

per  cent. 
28-5 
12-5 

£12  500  and  under  £25L00e 

10-4 

£25  000  and  under  £50.000 ,. 

11-8 

Over  £50.000  

36-8 

Tfttal •.„.. 

159,960 

400,187,060 

108-0 
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These  figures  show  ihat  nearly  one  half  of  the  property  of  the  Colony 
is  in  the  hands  of  2,119,  and  almost  three-fourths  in  the  hands  of  10,OdO 
persons. 

According  to  the  proportions  already  acertained,  the  possessors  of 
property  would  comprise  125,910  males  and  33,470  females;  and  those 
who  have  no  property,  or  so  little  as  not  to  be  worth  while  making  it 
the  subject  of  formal  bequest,  475,590  adults,  viz.,  238,680  males  and 
236,910  females.  These  figures  are  given  with  no  little  diffidence^ 
because  all  deductions  based  on  the  probate  returns,  and  not  taking 
into  consideration  the  ages  of  the  persons  leaving  property,  are  open  to 
error.  Further  researches  now  in  progress  may  or  may  not  support  the 
figures,  but  it  can  be  said  that,  so  far  as  investigations  have  proceeded, 
nothing  has  been  disclosed  that  would  tend  to  discredit  their  substantial 
accuracy. 

In  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Unit-ed  Kingdom  the  number  of 
estates  on  which  probate  duty  was  paid  for  the  six  years  1888-89  to 
1893-94  is  stated  at  302,055.  Making  the  liberal  allowance  of  one- 
fourth  for  successions,  of  which  the  number  is  not  given,  Uie  percentage 
of  persons  owning  property  would  be  about  8*8,  as  against  12*8  in  New 
South  Wales  for  the  same  period. 


CURRENCY. 

The  coins  circulating  in  Australasia  are  those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Gold  is  the  standard ;  the  silver  and  copper  current  are  more  properly 
tokens  than  coins.  Grold  coins  are  legal  tender  to  any  amount;  silver  for 
an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shillings ;  and  bronze  for  one  shilling. 
The  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  each  coin  are  given  below.  The 
least  current  weight  of  a  sovereign  is  122*5  Imperial  grains,  and  of  a 
half-sovereign  61  '125  grains  : — 


Denomination  of  Ck>in. 

Standaid  Weight 

Standard  Fineness. 

Gold  

Sovereign 

Imperial  grains. 

123-27447 
61-63723 

436*36363 

349-09090 

218-18181 

174-54545 

87-27272 

43-63636 

21-81818 

145-83333 

87-50000 

Eleven-twelfths    fine    gold» 

Half-sovereign 

<      one-twelfth  alloy,  or  deoi- 

f  Crown 

(      mal  fineness  -91666. 

Double  Florin 

Half-crown 

Thirty-seven-fortietha      fine 

-     silver,  three-fortiethsalloy, 

or  decimal  fineness  -925. 

Silver - 

Florin 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

j 

Bronze 

Penny 

)  Mixed  metal,    copper,    tin, 
and  zinc. 

Halfpenny 

Gold  coins  only  are  struck  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  though  silver  and 
bronze  of  English  coinage  are  also  issued.      Negotiations  have  been 
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entered  into  with  the  Imperial  authorities  to  secure  the  right  of  coining 
silver  as  well  as  gold,  and  the  Goyemments  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria  are  both  pressing  their  claims,  which  will  most  probably  be ' 
allowed ;  but  as  silver  is  merely  a  token  and  not  a  legal  tender  coin,  the 
value  of  the  concession  is  possibly  much  over-rated. 

Standard  or  sovereign  gold  has  a  fineness  of  22  carat,  and  is  worth 
^3  17s.  10|d.  per  ounce;  pure  gold,  or  24  carat,  is  worth  £4:  4s.  11^. 
per  ounce.  The  whole  of  the  gold  contained  in  deposits  sent  to  the 
Sydney  Branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  for  melting,  assa3dng,  and  coining 
is  accounted  for  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce  standard  or 
sovereign  gold. 

Standard  silver  is  0*925  fine.  Owing  partly  to  its  greatly  increased 
production,  and  still  more  to  its  demonetisation  in  a  large  part  of 
Europe,  and  the  restrictions  placed  upon  its  free  coinage  in  countries 
which  still  have  a  double  standard  of  coinage,  its  value  has  decreased 
by  over  50  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  average 
price  of  standard  sUver  in  the  London  market  for  each  year  since  1871 
is  given  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Deputy  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint 
as  follows : — 


YeMT. 

Price  per 
standard  ounce. 

Tear. 

Price  per 
standard  ounce. 

Year. 

Price  per 
standard  ounce. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

1871 

60* 

1879 

61* 

1887 

44« 

1872 

6a 

1880 

62J 

1888 

42} 

1873 

5^ 

1881 

51« 

1889 

42ii 

1874 

58* 

1882 

51H 

1890 

47i 

1875 

56H 

1883 

60,V        ! 

1891 

45  Ak 

1876 

53^ 

1884 

50i        , 

1892 

39ii 

1877 

64f 

1885 

4»[ 

1893 

358 

1878 

52A 

1886 

^     1 

1894 

29 

The  fluctuations  in  its  value  during  1894  are  shown  in  the  following 
table  of  average  monthly  prices : — 


Month. 

Price 

per  standard 

ounce. 

Month. 

Price 
per  standard 

OODCtU 

j       Price 
Month.           per  standard 
{      ounce. 

.TiLnniLrv 

d. 
31fi 

29* 

27J 
28H 

May  

ilt 

September   ... 
1  October 

d. 
29i 
29* 

Febmary  

March 

June 

July  

November 

December 

April 

Augnflt 

The  nominal  value  of  one  pound  (avoirdupois)  of  bronze  coined  into 
pence  is  4s.,  and  into  halfpence  or  farthings,  38.  4d. 
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H&e  weigkt  of  gold  scat  ^ema^irom  ^te  &ist  ot>ening  ci  the  Mint 

on  the  14th  May,  1855,  to  tbe  end  of  1894^  was  21^0a,831  oz^  vahied 

» at  £79,204,1^2.    Of  thm  qoantrty  New  South  Wales  produced  oaily 

8,097,161  oz.,  of  the  valae  of  £30,687,970,  the  ftmoont  from  each  Colony 

being: — 


Colony  wh«re  ^old  was  produced. 

WagEht. 

Valtie. 

Queensland „. 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

OZ. 

8,849,230 

8,097,161 

2,436,978 

1,442,672 

•    78,734 

12,148 

26,522 

260,386 

£ 

31,542,325 

30,687,970 

9,622,380 

5,923,441 

279,296 

45,872 

92,8199 

1,009,94^ 

Victoria 

South  Australia ...... ... 

Tasmania  ...., 

Other  countries   « 

Old  coin 

Total ..« ,.. 

21,203^1 

79,204,132 

The  foregoing  figures  are  to  the  close  of  1894.  In  1895,  up  to  the 
30th  September,  539,853  oz.,  valued  at  £1,935,295,  were  received  by  the 
Sydney  Mint,  so  that  the  total  to  the  date  mentioned  was  21,743,684  oz., 
valtred  at  £81,139,427. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gold  won  in  Kew  South  Wales  and  Queens-' 
land,  and  also  part  of  the  produce  of  New  Zealand  and  South  Australia, 
come  to  Sydney  for  coinage  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  gold 
of  the  colonies  last  mentioned,  as  well  as  of  the  other  colonies  of  the 
group,  goes  to  Melbourne.  The  total  value  of  gold  raised  in  Austnedasia 
to  the  end  of  1894  amounted  to  £370,450,779,  of  which  £79,204,132, 
equivalent  to  21*4  per  cent.,  passed  throu^  the  Mint  of  this  Colony. 
The  value  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1894  was 
£79,033,847,  of  which  £76,072,000  worth  of  gold  was  converted  into 
coin,  the  value  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  being : — 


Year. 

Sovereigns. 

HaW- 

Total. 

1855  to  1884 
1885 

£ 
48,693,500 
1,486,000 
1,667,000 
2,002,000 
2,187,000 
3,262,000 
2,808,000 
2,596,000 
2,837,000 
2,844,000 
3,067,000 

£ 
.2,280,500 

£ 
50,974,000 
1^486,000 
1,708,000 
2,069,000 
2,187,000 
3,294,000 
2,808,000 
2,673,000 
2,837,000 
2,969,000 
3,067,000 

1886 
1887 
1888 

41,000 
67,000 

1889 
1890 

32,000 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

77,000 
'"125^660 

Total  

73,449,500 

2,622,500 

76,072,000 
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Bronze  coili  was  first  iasaed  {rom  tbe  Mint  in  1868,  aed  silver  eoin 
in  1879,  the  respeotxve  value  of  eack  ta  the  close  of  tke  year  1894 
being : — Bronze,  £89,410 ;  and  silver,  £443,800.  The  amount  of  each 
particular  currency  issued  to  tiie  end  of  1894  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


HMmrOoia. 

Tew:. 

Half. 

Florins 

Bronxe 

orowm 
and 

and 

double 

ShilUngs. 

Sfa- 
penoes. 

Three- 
penoes. 

Total 

Coin. 

crownf. 

florins. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1806  to  1884 

81,900 

65,400 

74,000 

17,500 

22,000 

260,100 

24.990 

1885 

11,100 

7,200 

12,450 

5,550 

7,600 

43,900 

2,485 

1886 

2,600 

200 

5,600 

1,450 

7,650 

17.400 

1,096 

1887 

2,375 

700 

1,850 

500 

690 

6,115 

800 

1888 

1,4^ 

900 

8,250 

8,100 

2,610 

11.285 

1,680 

1889 

7,800 

4,000 

3,000 

2,700 

8,975 

22,375 

1,560 

1890 

7,500 

8,600 

9,200 

4,500 

5,375 

35,175 

1,460 

1891 

2,000 

1,800 

4,100 

5,100 

4,200 

17,200 

1,980 

1892 

1,500 

4,000 

4,300 

2,500 

1,625 

13,925 

2,065 

1893 

2,800 

2,^00 

3,500 

1,000 

425 

10,025 

840 

1894 

1,900 

1,100 

.  900 

1,500 

900 

6,300 

505 

Total...  £ 

122,200 

96,200 

122,950 

45,400 

67,050 

443,800 

39,410 

'Rie  difference  between  the  nominal  value  of  silver  and  the  average  price 
per  standard  ounce  paid  by  the  London  Mint  represents  the  seignorage 
or  gross  profit.  The  coinage  or  nominal  value  of  silver  per  standard 
ounce  is  5s.  6d.,  and  the  price  per  ounce  paid  by  the  London  Mint  during 
1894  averaged  2s.  5Jd.,  the  difference — 3s.  0|d — representing  the 
seignorage  accrued,  .gainst  this  must  be  placed  the  loss  to  the  Im- 
pwml  Government  by  pusohase  of  wora  silver  at  its  nominal  value ; 
but  after  making  all  necessary  allowances- for  loss  by  abrasion,  minting, 
etc.,  a  considerable  margin  of  profit  remi^ins.  As^  however,  silver  coins 
are  merely  tokens,  the  demand  for  them  ife  necessarily  limited,  the  average 
annual  issue  of  silver  coin  by  the  Sydiiey  Mint  fbr  twenty-seven  years 
being  about  £16/KK).  The  average  price  ef  silver  fix)m  1868  to  1894 
wa»  about  50d.  p«r  ounce.  If:  all  the  silver  issued  byrthe  Sydney  Mint 
since  1868  ha4  bej^n  coined  there,  the  ^q^s  profits  foTfthe  whole  period 
wqul4  not  have  aipounted  to  piore  than  about  XI  00,000,  and  from  this 
would  h&vei  to  be  deducted  the  loss  on  old  coin  withdrawn  and  the  cost 
of  tfiiiting. '    i        •  ' 

fThe  gold  bnllion  issued  by  the  Mint  ia  partly  pure  gold  ia  small 
quantities  for  the  use  of  jewellers,  chemists,  and  others ;  but  the  bulk 
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consists  oi  10-oz.  ingots  of  sovereign  gold,  which  has,  of  late  years,  been 
principally  exported  to  India  by  the  Sydney  branch  of  the  "  Comptoir 
d'£scompte  de  Paris."  The  total  amount  of  gold  bullion  issued  during 
1894  was  valued  at  £998  only,  and  to  the  end  of  1894  at  £2,961,847. 

Worn  gold  coins  have  been  received  at  the  Mint  for  recoinage  since 
1876,  and  silver  coins  since  1873.  Light  gold  coins  are  received  in 
parcels  of  not  less  than  £50  nominal  value,  and  recoined  free  of  charge, 
but  depositors  must  bear  the  loss  by  abrasion.  The  nominal  value  of 
gold  coin  withdrawn  from  circulation  during  1894  was  £65*557,  the 
net  loss  by  recoinage  being  £151,  or  0*231  per  cent.  For  the  whole 
period  from  1876  to  1894  the  corresponding  figures  were  £824,208^ 
£2,701,  and  0-328  per  cent. 

Silver  coin  of  the  value  of  £4,078,  and  weighing  14,829*27  oz.,  was 
withdrawn  during  1894.  On  this  the  net  loss,  after  melting,  was  found 
to  be  1,52207  oz.,  or  10'26  per  cent.  The  value  of  silver  coin  withdrawn 
from  1873  to  1894  was  £135,556;  its  weight,  492,928-25  oz. ;  and  the 
net  loss,  62,238-15  oz.,  or  12-63  per  cent.  All  silver  coin  withdrawn  is 
forwarded  to  London  for  recoinage. 

The  expense  of  the  Sydney  branch  of  the  Royal  Mint  is  borne 
by  the  local  Government,  £15,000  being  set  apart  annually  for  that 
purpose.  Special  votes  for  construction,  repairs,  and  furniture  have, 
however,  been  passed  occasionally,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined 
table,  which  shows  the  total  cost  of  administration,  as  well  as  the  net 
cost  to  the  Colony  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Actual  Expenditure  from  Consolidated  Revenue. 

Mint  Receipts 
(paid  into 

Consolidated 
RevenueX 

Net 

Year. 

On  Ordinary 
Administration 

(including: 
Pengions,  Stores, 
and  Stotionery). 

On 

Construction, 

Repidrs, 

and 
Fumitiure. 

Total. 

Annual  Chaig« 

to 

Colony 

for  working  of 

Mint. 

1885     ' 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

£ 
13,750 
13,387 
13,487 
13,496 
13,622 
14,966 
14,357 
13,344 
14,293 
14,028 

£ 

36 

682 

17 

1 

1,922 

120 

417 

283 

556 

5,823 

£ 
13,786 
13,969 
13,504 
13,496 
15,644 
16,076 
14,774 
13,627 
14,848 
19,851 

£ 
7,631 
7,897 
10,328 
10,906 
12,084 
13,208 
13,929 
11,652 
13,198 
16,705 

£ 
6,166 
6,072 
3,176 
2,590 
3,460 
1,867 

846 
1,975 
1,650 
3,146 
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Tlie  receipts  of  the  Mint,  which  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated 
Hevenue,  are  made  up  of  charges  for  coining  gold,  fees  for  assays,  etc., 
and  profits  on  sale  of  silver.  Tlie  Mint  retains  all  silver  contained  in 
deposits,  and  makes  payment  for  the  amount  in  excess  of  2  per  cent, 
at  a  rate  which  is  from  time  to  time  notified  in  the  GazettCy  and  which 
during  1894  was  Is.  9d.  per  oz.  The  following  table  shows  the  scale  of 
charges : — 


Quantity. 


Gold  raised  in 
New  South  Wales. 


Gold  certified  to  be 

the  produce  of  any  colony 

or  country  other  than 

N.  8.  Wales. 


In   deposits   of   less    than    500 
ounces,  standard. 


In  deposits  of  500  ounces  and 
over,  but  less  than  5,000  ounces 
ounces,  standard. 

In  denosits  of  5,000  ounces, 
standard,  and  over. 


6d.  per  ounce,  six  shil- 
lings being  charaed  for 
a  deposit  under  12 
ounces. 

4d.  per  ounce  


2d.  per  ounce 


5d.  per  ounce,  five  shil- 
lings being  charged 
for  a  deposit  under  12 
ounces. 

3d.  per  ounce. 


Id.  per  ounce. 


The  total  receipts  of  the  Mint  since  its  establishment  in  1855  are 
shown  below : — 


Mint  Charges. 

Profit  on  Sale 
of  Silver. 

Fees  for  Assays 
and  Crushinffs, 

of  Sweep. 

Total 
Hint  Reoeipts 

Year. 

On  New  South 
Wales  Gold. 

On  Gold  of 
other  Colonies 
or  Countries. 

(paid  into 

Consolidated 

Revenue.) 

1855  to  1864 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
257,376 
1,786 
1,871 
2,119 
1,649 
2,299 
2,432 
2,881 
2,938 
3,624 
4,439 

£ 
121,583 
2,661 
3,080 
4,003 
3,483 
4,613 
4,152 
3,854 
3,893 
3,713 
3,759 

£ 
39,994 
2,607 
2,000 
2,796 
3,678 
3,434 
4,772 
5,319 
3,164 
4,290 
5,402 

£ 

52,374 

577 

946 

1,410 

2,096 

1,738 

1.852 

1,875 

1,657 

1,571 

3,105 

£ 

471,327 

7,631 

7,897 

10,328 

10,906 

12,084 

13,208 

13,929 

11,652 

13,198 

16,705 

Total 

283,414 

158,794 

77,466 

69,201 

588,865 

In  former  issues  of  this  work  tables  were  given  purporting  to  show 
the  amount  of  coin  in  private  hands.     These  tables  were  given  on  the 
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Hutboriiy  d!  tba  Mint,  and  were  deduced  ftmn  the  ststisUcB  xrf  gdLd  mid 
silver  imported  and  exported.     Por  1394  ihe  amountB  would  be : — 


CWiMMCC. 

9otaL 

Gold 

£ 
4,439,800 
369,300 
31,600 

£    8.    d. 

3  11    9 

Silver 

0    6    0 

"ProDiSe 

••• f...... 

0    0    6 

Total 

4,840,700 

3  18    3 

It  has  been  oontended  that  passengers  bj  outward  steamers  usualljr 
take  with  them  a  supply  of  gold  whi«h  greatly  exceeds  the  amotmt  brought 
to  the  Colony  by  passengers  inward.  This  may  be  conceded,  inasmuch  as 
passengers  commencing  the  voyage  would  naturally  be  possessed  of  a 
larger  stock  of  money  than  those  whose  voyage  is  practically  over.  Early 
in  1892  the  general  manager  of  one  of  the  principal  banks  in  Sydney 
obtained  returns  from  the  three  banking  institutions  with  the  large^ 
receiving  business,  and  it  was  found  that  the  coin  paid  in  was  equal  to 
precisely  half  the  value  of  the  notes  deposited  at  the  same  time.  From  this 
it  has  been  claimed  that  the  coin  in  private  hands  is  not  more  than  half  the 
note  issue  outstanding,  which  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  made  was  not 
more  than  £1,450,000.  On  this  assumption  the  coin  in  priv«te  hsmds 
would  have  been  £725,000,  as  compared  with  £4,416,000  estimated 
by  the  Mint  as  being  the  probable  quantity  at  the  same  period 
While  not  maintaining  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  latter  estimate, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  sound  reasons  why  the 
estimate  of  £725,000  should  not  be  entertained  Bank  notes  are 
continued  in  circulation  by  several  of  the  banks  until  they  are  practi- 
cally worn  out,  and  a  large  number  of  persons  not  over  fastidious 
have  strong  objections  to  carrying  notes  about  their  persons  when  gold 
cau  be  procured.  The  assumption  that  coin  is  withdrawn  in.  large 
quantities  by  outward-bound  passengers  may  be  correct  so  far  as  gold  is 
concerned,  but  not  so  as  regards  silver.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that 
the  silver  remains  in  the  country,  and  the  estimate  of  the  Mint  in  regard 
to  that  metal  may  be  accented  with  some  deduction  for  coin  lost  or  des- 
troyed Another  source  of  the  accumfulation  of  coin  in  private  hands  is 
hoarding,  which  recent  events  prove;  to  be  quite  a  common  practice 
in  the  Colony,  aad  the  iudestructiblej  and  unimpeachable  sovereign  is 
jiaturally  preferred  to  the  perishable  bank  note.  Lastly,  a  large  pro- 
poition  of  the*  baMl^ovefreijgiis  issued  remains  in  circulation  with4!^ver  as 
till-money,  and  not  being  paid  into  the  banks  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  the  estimate  of  the  bunking  authority  already  alluded  to. 

'  j^  estimate,  foimdeil  partly  on  the  records  and  partly  on  observation, 
liafe  been  made  bjr  the  auth6r,  which  shows  that  tiie  estimate  of  theMittt 
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must  be  abandoned  as  being  too  high,  and  the  amount  of  coin  in  private 
hands  may  be  approximately  stated  as  follows  : — 

Gold   1,790,000 

SUver 350,000 

Bronze    30,000 

Total  £2,170,000 

This  is  equal  to  £1  14s.  8d.  per  inhabitant  at  the  close  of  1894.  To  the 
sum  shown  must  be  added  £1,235,989  note  circulation,  so  that  the  total 
active  currency  would  appear  to  be  about  £3,406,000,  or  £2  14s.  5d.  per 
inhabitant.  As,  however,  the  note  issue  is  fully  covered  by  gold  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  it  is  omitted  from  the  following  tables,  in  which,, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  coin  held  by  banks  is  included  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.  Including  bank  reserves,  the  gold  and  silver  held  in 
New  South  Wales  amounted  to  no  less  than  £7  lis.  4d.  per  inhabitant — 
a  sum  only  slightly  below  that  shown  for  France,  and  considerably  in 
excess  of  that  shown  for  any  other  country.  The  figures  given  in  the 
tables  are  published  on  the  authority  of  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  Washington,  with  the  exception  of  those  for  Australasia, 
which  are  based  on  a  special  estimate.  The  total  stocks  of  money  held 
in  various  countries  in  1894  were  as  follow  : — 


Country. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Full  Tender. 


Limited 
Tender, 


TotaL 


Uncovered 
Paper. 


United  Kingdom  

Austria-Hmigary , 

Belgium  , 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

France  

Germany 

Greece  

Italy 

Netherlands    

Norway 

Portugal  

Roumania   

Russia 

Servia  

Spain     

Sweden 

Switzerland    

Turkey 

China    

India 

Japan    

straits  Settlements 

Egypt   

Canada 

Central  American  States 

Cuba 

Hayti    

Mexico , 

South  American  States  , 

United  States 

Australasia , 


113,168,000 

26,749,000 

11,317,000 

165,000 

2,922,000 

169,752,000 

128,600,000 

103,000 

19,753,000 

5,679,000 

1,502,000 

8,004,000 

3,086,000 

93,621,000 

617,000 

8,230,000 

1,337,000 

3,086,000 

10,288,000 


16,461,000 

"24,601,660 

2,881,000 

103,000 

3,704,000 

412,000 

1,029,000 

8,230,000 

128,929,000 

29,786,000 


£ 


16,667,000 

9,876,000 

700,000 

*  89,862,66o 

21,605,000 

206,000 

2,058,000 

10,988,000 


720,000 


391,000 
25,926,000 

*2,068*66o 
6,173,000 
154,320,000 
195,472,000 
14,815,000 
23,662,000 


1,646,000 

309,000 

432,000 

10,288,000 

6,173,000 

113,106,000 


£ 

23,045,000 

8,230,000 

1,420,000 

701,000 

1,111,000 

11,913,000 

22,633,000 

412,000 

4,115,000 

638,000 

391,000 

5,103,000 

1,029,000 

9,276,000 


10,288,000 

988,000 

1,029,000 

2,057,000 


3,354,000 

3,086,660 
1,029,000 


165,000 


15,555,000 
1,162,000 


11/290^000 

1,401,000 

1,111,000 

101,27^,000 

H,^i33,000 

e,17rU)D0 

M,«l2a.CiOO 

f.,lTO/iOO 
i\ -^7(1,(100 

yfei!i,(joo 

154,32tf,000 
l'.>;i,475,'MJO 


::,.  -,..iw 
l,O::iM)0O 
l,tHiJ.iiOO 

;i[wj;O0O 

"in,£»5,noo 
e,i7H,uoa 

l'2^,(3Gl,0OO 
1,162,000 


£ 
23,333,000' 
30,103,000 
10,535,000 


1,111,00(> 

18,210,000 

18,107,000 

8,642,000 

34,485,000 

7,387,000 

802,000 

11,420,000 

2,737,000 

109,053,000 

782,000 

22,037,000 

967,000 

3,416,000 


7,613,000 


5,967,000 
823,000 


412,000 
113,168,000 
97,880,000 
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The  amounts  per  inhabitant  for  the  same  ocMintries  are  shown  below  :--*- 


Country. 


SUver. 

Uncovered 
Paper. 

£    8.    d. 

£ 

8.    d. 

0  11  11 

0  12    0 

0  11    6 

0  13  11 

1  16    5 

1 

14    0 

0    9    0 

0* 

0  10    1 

10    1 

2  12  11 

0 

9    6 

0  17  11 

0 

7    4 

0    5    7 

3  18    7    1 

0    4    0 

1 

2    7 

2    9    6 

1 

11    5 

0    3  11 

0 

8    0 

1     1    9 

2 

8    7 

0    6    0 

0 

9    5 

0    16 

0  17    7    1 

0    3    7 

0 

7    1 

2    1    3 

1 

5    2 

0    4    2 

0 

4    0 

1     1    3 

1 

3    7 

0    4    3 

o' 

0    8    7 

0  13    3 

0    6 

0    8  10 

1* 

6    4    6 

0    9    1 

0    4    3 

4  11 

0  10    0 

0 

5    0 

0    3  10 

0* 

0  11  11 

0  17    0 

0    8 

0    3    5 

3 

2  11 

1  17    4 

1 

2    7 

0    5    7 

TotaL 


United  Kingdom  

Austria-Hungary  

Belgium   

Bulgaria  

Denmark 

France , 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Netiierlands    

Norway   

Portugal  , 

Houmania 

Russia 

^ervia  , 

Spain    

■Sweden    

Switzerland 

Turkey 

China   

India , 

Japan   ,, 

Straits  Settlements   

Egypt  

Canada 

Central  American  States  . 

Cuba 

Hayti   «. 

Mexico 

South  American  States . . . . 

United  States 

.Australasia 


£    8.    d. 

4  2    3 
I  17  10 

5  6  11 


0  10 

2  6 
8    1 

3  17 

4  5 

1  19 

5  5 
1  6  11 
5  4  5 
16  1 
1  14  2 
0  16  3 
3  15  10 
0  13  9 
3  6 
0  9 
0    8 


1 
6 
7 

0  13  9 
0  16  10 
4  6 
1  10 
2 


6 
4 
2     1 

0  15  7 

2  10  2 

1  0  2 
0  19  4 

3  10  11 

4  17  4 
7    9  0 


Movements  of  Gold. 

'Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  large  quantities  of  that 
metal — ^in  the  form  of  coin  as  well  as  bullion — ^have  been  exported  from 
the  Australasian  Colonies  every  year.  The  returns  of  gold  imported  and 
exported  from  each  of  the  Colonies,  calculated  for  ten-year  periods  ^m 
the  year  1851  to  the  end  of  1894,  are  given  herewith.  The  tables  also 
show  the  amount  by  which  the  exports  have  exceeded  the  imports  in  the 
various  Colonies,  or  vice  ver^a,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  largest  exporters 
of  gold,  it  will  be  found,  are  the  largest  producers,  as  Victoria,  New 
Zealand,  and  Queensland.  The  other  Colonies  now  produce  very  little 
more  than  sufiices  to  meet  their  local  requirements.  The  returns  of  the 
gold  imports  and  exports  for  New  South  Wales,  it  must  be  remembered, 
are  swollen  by  large  quantities  of  Queensland  gold,  which  is  simply  sent 
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to  Sydney  to  be  minted,  and  then  exported  in  the  shape  of  coin.     The 
imports  and  exports  for  each  Colony  were  as  follow  : — 


CJolony. 

Imports  of  Gold. 

1861-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1801-94. 

1861-94. 

NcwSoath Wales    

Victoria  

£ 
3,874,764 
4,349,457 

1^091,012 
170,828 

£ 

12,148,087 

11,821,815 

867,025 

882,149 

19,310 

60,600 

1,727,925 

£ 
18,808,140 
10,868,837 
1,383,822 
1,622,202 
89,710 
402,446 
2,312,327 

£ 

18,018.550 

7,486,861 

2,632,706 

1,919.341 

223,664 

569,958 

2,780,009 

£ 

11,956,928 

5,201,987 

1,401,016 

1,862,886 

481,900 

220,350 

1,405,735 

£ 
59,805,419 

89,728,957 
5,684,568 
6,877,590 

^ath  Aostralia   

Western  Australia  

Timiwnia 

764,574 
1,252^254 

New  Zealand 

8,396,824 

AmtralMoa 

9,485,561 

27,025,761 

29,987,484 

88,581,078 

22,029.802 

122.000.686 

OoIoBy. 

Exports  of  Gold. 

1851-60. 

1861-70. 

1871-80. 

1881-90.  I    1891-94. 

1851-94. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
12,211,881 
90,691,591 

2,991,967 

843,029 
219,309 

£ 

26,804,687 

74.480,857 

2,186,600 

486,516 

38,896 

25,245 

22,022,747 

£ 

18.557,184 

48,091,469 

10,813,959 

521,893 

1,710 

567,486 

16,527,470 

£ 

18,296,059 

80,593,282 

14,072,950 

1,245,793 

179,384 

1,442,712 

10,417,890 

£ 

11,800,696 

11,059,249 

9,245,004 

1,381,388 

1,670,010 

669,807 

4,098,409 

£ 
86,170,307 

Victoria  

254,866,398 

86,267,513 

South  Australia    

6,627,657 

Western  AustraHa  

T^flmn-nift              *  ^ . .     ,   , 

1,789,950 
8,548,279 

New  Zealand 

63,285,825 

Australasia 

106,957,727 

124,944,548 

95,081,121 

76,247,470 

89,324,463 

442,655,329 

The  excess  of  exports  of  gold  for  each  Colony  during  each  of  the 
periods  shown  was  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 

1851-60. 

1861-70.       1871-80. 

1881-90. 

1891-94. 

1861-94. 

New  South  Wales 

£ 
8,887,067 
86,342,134 

i,966,96'5 

*  '843,029 
48,981 

£ 

18,666,660 

62,609,042 

1,768,575 

•395,633 

19,686 

•34.265 

20,294,822 

£ 

5,248,994 

37.222,632 

9,430,137 

•1,100,309 

•38,000 

165,040 

14,215,143 

£ 

277,509 

23,106,371 

11,640,246 

•673,548 

•44,320 

872,754 

7,637,381 

£ 
•655,882 
5.857,262 
7,843,988 
18,502 
1,088,110 
449,457 
2,692,674 

£ 
26,864,888 

Victoria 

215,187,441 
30,582,945 

Queensland    

South  Australia   

•250,033 

Western  Australia  

Tasmania    

1,025,376 

2,296,025 

44,889,001 

TfAw7^,«H^ 

Total  excess  of  exports. . 

97,472,166 

97,918,787  |  66,148,637 

42,716,392 

17,294,661 

320,645,643 

Average  per  annum  .... 

9,747,217 

9,791,879  1    6,514,364 

4,271,689 

4,823,665 

7,285,128 

•  Excess  of  Imports. 


BANKING, 


The  laws  relating  to  banks  and  banking  at  present  in  force  are  sus- 
ceptible of  great  improvement,  and  the  recent  failure  of  many  monetary 
institutions  posing  as  banks  has  directed  attention  to  the  strong  necessity 
for  entirely  revising  the  conditions  under  which  deposits  may  be  taken 
from  the  general  public.  All  institutions  transacting  the  business  of 
banking  are  required  by  law  to  furnish  quarterly  statements  of  their 
assets  and  liabilities  in  a  specified  form,  and  from  these  statements  and 
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the  periodic  balance-sheets  the  tables  in  this  chapter  have  been  compiled. 
The  returns  *fumished  by  the  banks,  though  in  compliance  with  the 
law  of  the  Colony,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  being  quite  unsuited 
to  the  modern  methods  of  transacting  banking  business ;  nor  can  they  be 
taken  without  question  as  indicating  the  stability  or  otherwise  of  the 
banks.  As  a  rule,  nothing  can  be  elicited  beyond  what  is  shown  in  the 
balance-sheets.  These  are  published  half-yearly,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  two  banks  which  are  issued  annually.  No  uniformity  is 
observed  as  regards  the  dates  of  closing  the  balance-sheets,  and  the 
modes  of  presentation  are  equally  diverse.  Important  items  which  ought 
to  be  specifically  stated  are  lumped  with  accounts  of  minor  import, 
and,  as  a  rule,  current  accounts  are  blended  with  other  accounts,  instead 
of  being  separately  shown.  The  value  of  the  information  vouchsafed 
to  the  public  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain, 
from  the  publications  of  several  institutions  suspending  payment  during 
1893,  the  amount  of  their  liabilities. 

There  are  thirteen  banks  of  issue  operating  in  New  South  Wales, 
four  of  which  have  their  head  offices  in  Sydney,  two  in  Melbourne,  two 
in  Queensland,  one  in  New  Zealand,  and  four  in  London.  Of  the  four 
local  banks,  three  have  branches  outside  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
fourth  confines  its  opemtions  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony.  Two 
of  the  local  banks — the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  City  Bank  of 
Sydney — carry  on  their  business  under  the  provisions  of  special  Acts 
of  incorporation,  and  the  liability  attached  to  the  shareholder  is  limited 
by  the  Acts  to  the  amount  subscribed  for  and  an  additional  amount 
equal  thereto  ;  the  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited) 
and  the  Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)  are  registered  as 
limited  companies.  The  following  appears  to  be  the  extent  of  the 
liability  of  shareholders  of  banks  trading  in  New  South  Wales  at  the 
middle  of  1895  :— 


Bank. 

Reserve  or  Capital 

shares  when  calls 
have  been  met 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

2,0(X),000 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited) 
Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) 

1,000,000 
391,505 

City  Bank  of  Sydney  

540,000 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

Nil 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 

760,000 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited) 

320,000 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

250,000 
1,000,000 

Bank  of  Australasia 

1,600,000 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

3,000,000 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

•750,000 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited) 

543,650 

*  Includes  £6,825  prepaid  in  respect  of  Reserve  Liability. 
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Capital  Resources  of  Banks. 

The  total  capital  and  reserves  of  banks  trading  in  New  South  Wales 
at  the  middle  of  1895  amounted  to  £23,648,791,  but  of  this  amount 
only  £14,751,225  was  employed  in  the  Colony.  The  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  capital  paid  up,  distinguishing  ordinary  and  preferential 
capital,  and  of  the  amount  of  reserves  held  by  each  bank  at  the  date  of 
balancing.  In  the  case  of  several  banks  that  have  recently  undergone 
reconstruction,  there  are  reserves  which  are  held  in  suspense  pending 
realisation  of  assets,  and  of  them  no  account  has  been  taken  in  the 
statement : — 


Bank. 


Date  of 
balance- 
sheet. 


Capital  paid  up. 


rwj:«...»    Preferen- 
Ordmary.       ^j^^j 


TotaL 


Resene 
Fund. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales  

Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  (Ltd.) 
Australian  Joint  St^k  Bank  (Limited)  . . 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited). . 
National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  . . 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited) 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)   

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Australasia   

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)   

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank 
(Limited). 


90  Sept,  1895 
30  June,  1895 
30  Jime,  1895 
30  June,  1895 

30  Jime,  1895 

31  Mar.,  1895 
30  June,  1895 

30  June,  1895 

31  Mar.,  1895 
15  Oct.,  1894 
28  Feb.,  1895 
31  Dec,  1894 
30  June,  1894 


£ 
1,894,200 

964,870 
1,156,648 

400,000 
1,731,261 
1,472,005 

738,009 

200,000 
1,059,745 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
1,240,208 

816,534 


2,112,060 
305,780 


2,000,000 
171,930 


£ 
1,894,200 

964,870 
1,156,648 

400,000 
3,843,321 
1,777,786 

738,009 

200,000 
3,059,745 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
1,412,138 

816,534 


£ 

1,172,297 

1,010,000 

48,000 

100,244 

lbb',600 

'10,600 

45,000 

800,000 

1,000,000 


The  preceding  table  shows  the  capital  account  at  date  of  balancing, 
but  most  of  the  banks  had  made  calls  on  their  shareholders  which  will 
increase  their  paid-up  capital.  The  amount  of  these  caUs  and  the  total 
working  capital  that  will  be  available  when  they  are  met  are  shown  in 
the  following  table : — 


Capital  called  and  being  called  up. 

Bank. 

Capital 
paid  up. 

-      g, 

Total 
Working 
Capital. 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

£ 
1,894,200 

964,870 
1,156,648 

400,000 
3,843,321 
1,777,786 

738,009 

200,000 
3,059,745 
1,600,000 
1,500,000 
1,412,138 

816,534 

£ 
105,800 
35,130 
17,867 

£ 
2,000,000 

Commercial  Banking  Co.  of  Sydney  (Limited) 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bjmk  (Limited) 

1,000,000 

1,174,515 

400,000 

City  Bank  of  Sydney     

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Lhnited)  

1,268,739 
277,996 
221,991 

5,112,060 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited) 

2,055,780 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)  .'. 

960,000 

200,000 

Bank  of  New  ZoUaiid  .....\ '. 

340,256 

3,400,000 

Bank  of  Australasia 

1,600,000 

Union  Bank  of  Austmlia  (Limited) 

1,600,000 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  

9,792 
177,116 

1,421,930 
993,650 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)  .... 

The  calls  being  made,  as  shown  in  the  table  just  given,  represent  a  total 
of  £2,454,685,  and  of  this  amount  £158,797  is  payable  in  Sydney, 
£1,546,734  in  Melbourne,  £221,991  in  Brisbane,  £340,255  in  New 
Zealand,  and  £186,908  in  London.      The  paid-up  capital   of  banks 
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operating  in  New  South  Wales  has  very  largely  increased  during  the 
past  twenty  years,  viz.,from  £7,930,000  in  1875  to  £19,363,250  in  1895  ; 
but  these  figures  have  no  reference  to  the  capital  actually  employed  in 
the  business  of  the  banks,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  subsequent  table 
showing  the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
are  here  inserted  only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  comparisons  which 
will  inevitably  arise  when  the  question  of  the  liabilities  of  banks  is 
being  considered : — 


Year. 

Banks. 

sss  1  -- 

Banks. 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 

No. 
10 
11 
14 
17 

£ 

7,930,000 

9,531,212 

10,512,300 

13,929,326 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894^5 

No. 
16 
14 
13 
13 

£ 
13,526,136 
12,384,637 
15,129,749 
19,363,250 

Local  Business  op  Banks. 
The  banks  are  required  by  the  Act  of  Council  4  Victoria  No.  13, 
passed  in  the  year  1840,  to  make  quarterly  statements  of  their  business 
in  a  prescribed  form ;  but  these  statements  are  not  all  made  on  the 
same  lines,  and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  certain  adjustments 
in  order  to  put  the  figures  on  a  comparative  basis.  The  alterations 
consist  in  the  exclusion  from  the  assets  of  the  balances  due  by  branches 
and  agencies  outside  New  South  Wales  to  the  head  office  in  Sydney. 
The  following  shows  the  assets  and  liabilities,  and  the  surplus  assets  of 
the  banks,  at  intervals  from  1860  onwards ;  the  surplus  assets  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  amount  provided  by  the  banks  from  their  own 
resources.  The  figures  relating  to  1895  in  this  and  subsequent  tables 
refer  to  the  quarter  ended  30th  September;  for  the  preceding  years 
they  refer  to  the  last  quarter  : — 


Surplos  Assets 

Year. 

Assets  within 

liabihties  within 

(Capital  and 

the  Colony. 

the  Colony. 

Reserves  used  in 

local  biuiness). 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

8,053,463 

6,480,642 

1,672,821 

1865 

9,193,540 

6,962,315 

2,231,225 

1870 

9,863,071 

7,198,680 

2,664,391 

1875 

15,545,507 

15,056,485 

489,022 

1880 

21,658,317 

19,485,862 

2,172,455 

1885 

37,737,869 

29,687,296 

8,050,573 

1890 

50,751,647 

37,248,937 

13,502,710 

1891 

51,934,372 

37,589,764 

14,344,608 

1892 

51,665,479 

37,171,379 

14,494,100 

1893 

4»,794,036 

34,102.172 

14,691,864 

1894 

47,195,214 

31,263,120 

16,932,094 

1895 

45,804,993 

31,053,768 

14,761,225. 
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If  the  table  just  given  be  compared  with  the  previous  <me»  showing 
the  paid-up  capital  of  the  various  banks  doing  business  in  the  Colony, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  tendency  is  for  the  banks  to  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  tibeir  own  capital  employed  in  the  Colony.  Hius  in  1875 
the  paid-up  cubital  of  the  banks  was  £7,930,000,  and  their  reserves  at 
the  sane  date  were  £2,496,457,  making  a  total  of  £10,426,457  available 
frcHn  their  own  reaources,  while  their  surplus  assets  amounted  to  only 
£489,022;  ten  years  later,  when  the  capital  stood  at  £10,512,300,  and  the 
reserves  at  £5,421,998,  or  together  £15,934,298,  the  surplus  assets  were 
returned  at  £8,050,573;  in  1890  the  capital  was  £13,929,326,  and  the 
peeerves  £7,832,047,  making  a  total  of  £21,761,373,  while  the  surplus 
assets  reached  the  very  considerable  proportion  of  £13,502,710 ;  and  in 
September,  1895,  the  capital  and  res^^^es  of  the  thirteen  banks  now 
<^pen  showed  a  total  of  £23,648,791,  and  the  excess  assets  of  the  local 
business  were  £14,751,225. 

The  banking  returns  do  not  admit  of  any  useful  deductions  being 
made  from  l^em,  as  the  clarification,  both  of  assets  and  liabilities, 
required  by  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  is  obsolete;  thus,  under  the  term 
deposits  not  bearing  interest,  the  banks  are  accustomed  to  return 
interest  accrued  and  all  debts  due  by  them  other  than  deposits  at 
interest,  notes,  and  bills,  the  result  being  that  in  this  respect  the  returns 
are  misleading.  It  unfortunately  happens,  moreover,  that  there  are  no 
means  of  correcting  the  figures,  lliat  the  over-statement  is  consider- 
able will  appear  from  the  fact  that  the  census  returns  showed  deposits 
not  bearing  interest  as  £7,828,906,  as  compared  with  a  total  in  the 
quarterly  statements  of  £9,363,727. 

The  assets,  which  naturally  form  the  most  interesting  feature  of  a 
bank's  returns,  show  coin  and  bullion  separately,  but  95  per  cent, 
of  the  other  assets  are  marshalled  together  under  the  term  ^^  notes 
and  bills  discounted,  and  all  other  debts  due  to  the  bank,''  and  the  lines 
on  which  business  is  conducted  are  therefore  entirely  hidden  from  sight. 
The  following  statement  of  liabilities  for  the  past  six  years  refers  to 
local  business  only : — 


Year. 


I 


DepositiL 


Notes  in    !     Bills  in 
circolaUon. .  circulation.  [      Not 
i  I  beving 

I  •  interest 

I  i 


Bearing 
interest. 


TMaL 


doe  to 
other  banks. 


Total 
liabOitaes. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1883 
18M 
1805 


No.  i 

16  I 

13 

14  ' 

13 

13 

13 


£    I 

1^7,806 ; 

1,674.049  , 
1,439,871  ' 
l,804,.'i31  ; 
1,235,989  ' 
1,122,125  , 
I 


£ 

127,442 
146,202 
104.223 
75,0b6 
146,911 
107,986 


£       I 

10,064,518  125,305,000  35,460,U8  I 
9,188,873  .26,470,817  35,659,690  I 
9,a07,10e  !28,357,083  35,564,192  | 
8,557.840  23,584,119  ^141,969 
9,412,761  '20,380,03*2  '29,792,793 
9,508,958  i20,248,042  ie9,752,000  i 


108,572 
100.823 
68,003 
80,506 
87,427 
71^667 


37.248,937 
37,580,764 
37.in,S79 
34,102,172 
31,263,120 
31,053,768 
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The  assets  for  the  same  period  were  as  given  in  the  following  table : — 


Legal 

Notes  and 

i 

Tender 

Bills  dis- 

Notes 

Balances 

Year. 

Coin. 

Bullion. 

Notes 

Landed 

counted. 

and  Bills 

due  from 

Total 

A 

and 

Property. 

and  all  other 

of  other 

other 

Assets. 

Treasury 

debts  due  to 

Banks. 

Banks. 

Notes. 

the  Banks. 

. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

16 

6,619,111 

87,659 

.... 

1,644,179 

43,009,559 

287,568 

103,571 

50,751,647 

1891 

15 

4,717,659 

79,768 

.^.. 

1,692,940 

45,068,914 

265,268 

109,823 

51,934,372 

1892 

14 

5,217,371 

95,894 

1,801,590 

44,135,729 

227,794 

187,101 

51,665,479 

1893 

13 

5,877,891 

95,386 

148,467 

1,918,196 

40,024,354 

429,620 

300,122 

48,794,036 

1894 

13 

7,330,005 

100,525 

.... 

1,938,321 

37,378,947 

214,503 

232,913 

47,195,214 

1895 

13 

7,170,506 

142,894 

1.922,747 

36,207,294 

178,058 

183,494 

45,804,993 

Metallic  Beseryes  of  Banks. 

The  proportion  of  metallic  reserves  which  banking  institutions  must 
habitually  keep  in  stock  is  not  fixed  by  any  enactment.  Compared 
with  the  total  liabilities,  and  with  deposits  at  call  and  note  circulation, 
the  quantity  of  coin  and  bullion  has  varied  very  considerably  from  year 
to  year,  as  the  following  statement  shows  ;  but  prior  to  1892  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  to  circulation  and  deposits  at  call  rarely  reached  50  per 
cent.,  and  the  proportion  to  total  liabilities  varied  between  13  and  26 
per  cent.  The  approach  of  the  crisis  of  1893  was  foreseen,  or  at  all 
events  most  institutions  strengthened  their  reserves  in  anticipation  of 
the  strain,  while  since  the  crisis  all  the  banks  have  accumulated  gold, 
so  that  their  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  September  quarter  of  1895 
averaged  £7,313,400 — that  is  to  say,  more  than  six  times  the  note 
circulation,  and  over  three-fourths  of  the  other  liabilities  at  call.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  gold  accumulations  of  the  banks  are 
greatly  in  excess  of  ordinary  business  requirements,  and  are  maintained 
solely  as  a  precaution  against  a  revival  of  the  unsettled  conditions  which 
marked  the  year  1893  : — 


CJoin. 

Bullion. 

Total 

Proportion  of  MetaUio  Resenes— 

Year. 

To  total 
Liabilities. 

To  deposits  at  call 

and  note 

circulation. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1860 

1,. ^78,424 

90,052 

1,668,476 

25-7 

* 

1865 

1,328,504 

125,554 

1,454,058 

20-9 

» 

1870 

1,291,177 

86,744 

1,377,921 

191 

«■ 

1875 

2,317.600 

104,947 

2,422,547 

161 

40-4 

1880 

3,488,551 

75,008 

3,563,562 

18-3 

49-5 

1885 

4,027,055 

76,260 

4,103,315 

13-8 

39-2 

1890 

5/JlO,ni 

87,659 

5,706,770 

15-3 

491 

1891 

4J17,659 

79,768 

4,797,427 

12-8 

44-2 

1892 

5,217.371 

95,894 

5,313,265 

14*4 

57-4 

1893 

5,377,891 

95,386 

5,973,277 

17-5 

67-7 

1894 

7,3,m005 

100,525 

7,430,530 

23-8 

69-8 

1895 

7,170,500 

142,894 

7,313,400 

23-5 

68-8 

*  Amount  of  deposits  at  call  unobtainable. 
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Advances  by  Banks. 

Under  the  head  of  advances  are  included  bills  and  promissory  notes 
discounted,  cash  credits,  and  miscellaneous  debts.  The  bulk  of  advances 
made  are  secured  by  the  mortgage  of  real  estate  or  by  the  depositing  of 
deeds  over  which  the  lending  institution  acquires  a  lien ;  the  discounting 
of  trade  bills  does  not  amount  to  more  than  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
cash  credits  and  overdrafts.  The  banking  returns  are  in  such  a  defective 
form  that  an  account  of  the  nature  of  advances  made,  and  the  class  of 
security  advanced  against,  cannot  be  given.  The  most  interesting 
summary  that  can  be  made  is  that  which  the  following  table  supplies  : — 


Batioof 

Amount  of 

Year. 

Advances. 

Advances  to 

Advances  per 

Deposits. 

Inhabitant 

£ 

per  cent. 

£    8.      d. 

1860 

6,780,700 

111-9 

16  17    6 

1865 

7,100,361 

121-8 

17  15    0 

1870 

7,814,116 

127-9 

15  18  11 

1875 

12,483,713 

91-4 

21  17    1 

1880 

17,210,205 

96-2 

23  12    4 

1885 

31,344,909 

117-4 

33  16    1 

1890 

48,009,559 

121-3 

39    0    8 

1891 

45,068,914 

126-4 

39    8    3 

1892 

44,135,729 

1241 

37    7    2 

1893 

40,024,354 

124-5 

33    0    4 

1894 

37,378,947 

125-4 

30    4    2 

1895 

36,030,529 

1211 

28  12    0 

The  useful  purpose  which  the  banking  system  serves  may  be  readily 
realised  from  the  foregoing  statement.  The  period  extending  from  1875 
right  on  to  1885  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  trade  prosperity,  and  through- 
out those  years  the  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits  ranged  between  91  and 
117  per  cent.  Since  1885  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  the 
other  Colonies,  has  suffered  more  or  less  from  depression,  and  the  ratio 
of  advances  to  deposits  has  stood  considerably  higher,  viz.,  from  117  to 
125  per  cent. 

Deposits  in  Banks. 

The  total  amount  of  money  deposited  with  the  thirteen  banks  oper- 
ating in  New  South  Wales  at  the  close  of  1894  was  approximately 
£107,840,764,  and  of  this  sum  £29,792,793  was  received  locally.  The 
excess  of  the  total  over  local  deposits  was  employed  in  the  various 
countries  to  which  the  banks'  business  extended,  some  of  course  being 
used  in  New  South  Wales,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transactions 
of  the  banks  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  make  a  surmise  as  to  the 
amount  so  used.     Dealing  only  with  local  deposits,  the  following  state- 
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ment  shows  the  average  amount  of  money  deposited  at  various  periods 
commencing  with  1860 ;  the  distinction  between  interest-bearing  deposits 
and  those  at  call  was  first  made  in  1875  : — 


Year. 

Deposits  bearing 
Intereet 

DepoBite  not 
bearing  Interest. 

Total  Deposits. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

5,164,011 

1865 

5,827,098 

1870 

6,107,999 

1875 

8.775,882 

4^875,010 

13,650,892 

1880 

11,948,383 

5,934,641 

17,883,024 

1885 

18,038,497 

8,670,889 

26,709,586 

1890 

25,395,600 

10,064,518 

35,460,118 

1891 

26,470.817 

9,188,873 

35,659,690 

1892 

26,357,083 

9,207,109 

35,564,192 

1893 

23,584,119 

8,557,840 

32,141,959 

1894 

20,380,032 

9,412,761 

29,792,793 

1895 

20,248,042 

9,503,958 

29,762,000 

The  deposits  reswjhed  their  highest  level  in  1891,  when  there  was 
entrusted  to  the  banks  a  total  of  £35,659,690  ;  since  the  date  men- 
tioned deposits  to  tJbe  extent  of  nearly  six  millions  have  been  withdrawn, 
the  reduction  being  entirely  in  interest-brairing  deposits,  which  were  very 
largely  withdrawn  in  1893  at  the  time  of  the  bank  crisis,  and  during 
the  succeeding  year.  The  withdrawals  in  1894  were  probably  due  to  a 
combination  of  circumstances.  Previous  stoppages  of  payments  had 
made  many  timorous  depositors  withdraw  their  fixed  deposits  on 
maturity,  and  place  the  money  in  the  savings  banks,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  New  South  Wales  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
increased  their  deposits  by  over  one  million  and  a  half  during  tlie  year  ; 
while  the  capital  called  up  by  the  banks  themselves  absorbed  a  consider- 
able sum  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  on  deposit.  To  these 
two  causes  which  tended  to  decrease  the  money  on  deposit  with  the 
banks  may  be  added  a  third — the  withdrawal  of  money  for  hoarding. 
That  this  last  must  be  coni^derable  may  be  argued  from  the  fact 
that  the  stock  of  gold  in  private  hands  was  increased  during  1893  by 
£1,003,473,  and  in  1894  by  £321,793,  while  the  gold  needed  for 
circulation  probably  decreased  during  those  years. 

The  interest  offering  for  fixed  deposits  has  now  fallen  to  3^  per  cent, 
for  sums  depoated  for  twelve  months ;  for  six  months'  deposits  the 
interest  allowed  is  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent.  The  practice  of  allowing 
interest  on  money  fixed  for  terms  of  less  than  six  months  was  discon- 
tinued in  May,  1894.  The  rates  quoted,  which  were  fixed  on  the  10th 
August,  1894,  are  much  tdie  lowest  that  have  beea  offered  since  banks 
were  first  opened  for  business,  and  money  equal  to  their  requirements  is 
freely  offered.     The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  rates  for 
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twelve  montlis'  deposits  from  1860  onwards.     The  figures  of  the  last 
three  years  do  not  include  interest  payable  by  reconstructed  banks  : — 


Bank  Interest  on 

Bank  Interest  on 

Year. 

Depoflits  for  twelve 

Tear. 

Deposits  for  twelve 

months. 

months. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

1860 

5 

1890 

4 

1865 

6 

1891 

H 

1870 

5 

1892 

5 

1876 

5i 

1893 

4i 

1880 

5 

1894 

H 

1885 

5 

1895 

34 

Under  normal  conditions  the  annual  rate  of  interest  paid  on  fixed 
deposits  is  uniform  for  all  banks,  but  the  institutions  which  have  under- 
gone reconstruction  are  not  in  a  position  to  vary  the  rates  on  a  large 
proportion  of  the  deposits,  so  that  they  are  paying  the  ordinary  market 
rate  of  3J  per  cent,  on  deposits  received  sinpe  reconstruction,  while 
4  and  4  J  per  cent,  are  being  paid  on  the  locked-up  or  extended  deposits. 
The  reconstructed  banks  have  power  to  release  their  extended  or  locked- 
up  deposits  at  any  time  on  giving  the  necessary  notice  of  their  intention 
to  do  so,  and  the  deposits  when  renewed  are  being  accepted  at  the 
ordinary  or  reduced  rate. 

The  liability  to  depositors  of  the  reconstructed  banks  at  the  dates 
of  suspension  was  £58,914,585 ;  but  up  to  the  middle  of  1895, 
£19,493,500  of  the  deposits  had  been  liquidated,  and  £6,113,033 
turned  into  preferential  share  capital  and  stocks,  so  that  there  are  now 
deposits  to  the  extent  of  £33,308,052  awaiting  release.  The  complete 
statement  of  the  deposit  accounts  of  the  thirteen  banks  operating  at  the 
middle  of  1895  was  as  shown  below  : — 


Banks. 


Deposits. 


(Preferen- 

Inverted 

in 

Awaiting 

At  ordinary 
rates  and 

Total. 

tial 

bank 

release. 

ourrent 

Capital). 

stocks. 

aoocwni. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
17,848,588 

£ 

17,843,588 

8,677,000 

5,929,254 

9,606,254 

8bi,ii9 

6,848,107 

1,281,021 
1,075,476 

8,620,247 
1,075,476 

2,U2,660 

6,'987,594 

1,519,969 

9,669,623 

305,780 

6,207,481 

2,286,791 

7,799,052 

■50,447 

6,368,978 

2,251,991 

8,661,411 

87,912 

161,770 
7,222,202 
12,706,772 
17,066,564 

239,682 
7,222,202 
12,706,772 
17,056,664 

171,980 

4,*347,723 

1,804,416 

6,824,068 

3,081,697 

948,262 

960,764 

4,975,723 

2,6e9,no 

3,&28,263 

38,806,052 

71,078,677 

110,499,662 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Commercial  Banking  Co.    of    Sydney 

(Limited) 

Australian  Joint  Stodc  Bank  (Limited). 

City  Bank  of  Sydnev 

Commercial  Bajik  of  AustoJia  (Limited) 
National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited). 
Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)  . . 
Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)  . . 

Bank  of  New  Zealand    

Bank  of  Australasia  

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  .... 
London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  . . 
English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank 

(Limited)  
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Some  of  the  reconstructed  banks  accept  their  own  deposit  receipts  at 
face  value  in  liquidation  of  debts  owing  to  them,  and  in  payment  of 
calls  where  debtors  are  unable  to  pay  cash.  Holders  of  negotiable 
deposits,  however,  wishing  to  dispose  in  open  market  are  obliged 
to  accept  prices  from  6  to  36  per  cent,  below  the  face  value,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table,  which  gives  the  rates  offered  for 
deposits  of  six  banks.  The  Bank  of  North  Queensland  and  the  Com- 
mercial Banking  Company  of  Sydney  gave  one  month's  notice  during 
September  and  October,  1895,  respectively,  of  their  intention  to  release 
the  balance  of  the  locked-up  deposits,  and  these  institutions  will  be  the 
first  of  the  reconstructed  banks  to  liquidate  the  whole  of  the  old 
deposit  liabilities.  The  prices  here  quoted  are  those  ruling  at  the 
middle  of  December,  1895  : — 


Bank. 


Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Ltd. )  

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.)    

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Ltd.) 

Queensland  National  Bank  (Ltd.)  

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.)    

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Ltd.) 


Buying 
Price. 


£  s. 
0  16 
0  16 
0  18 
0  15 
0  16 
0  12 


d. 
0 
6 
9 
0 
4 
9 


The  overdraft  and  discount  rates  have  been  almost  stationary  during 
the  last  ten  years,  notwithstanding  that  the  interest  payable  for  money 
placed  on  fixed  deposit  has  during  the  same  period  fallen  from  5  to  3^ 
per  cent.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  discount  and  overdraft  rates 
would  have  moved  down  with  the  interest  rates  paid  to  depositors ;  but 
it  is  evident  from  a  consideration  of  the  profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the 
various  institutions  that  the  banks  are  not  in  a  position  to  make  any 
appreciable  reduction  in  the  discount  rates,  notwithstanding  the  easier 
terms  upon  which  they  themselves  can  borrow. 

The  rates  for  overdrafts  and  discounts  for  the  eleven  years  ended 
1895  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Overdraft  Rates. 

Discount  Rates. 

Bills  at                   Bills  over 

8  months.                 3  months. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1885 

9 

6  to  7 

8 

1886 

9 

6  „   8 

8  to  9 

1887 

8  to  9 

6  ,,   8 

7  „  9 

1888 

8  „  9 

6  „   7 

7  „  8 

1889 

9 

7 

8 

1890 

9 

7 

8 

1891 

9 

7 

8 

1892 

9 

7 

8 

1893 

84  to  9 

7 

8 

1894 

7  „   9 

6i  to  7 

7  to  8 

1895 

7  „  8 

6  „  6i 

7 
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The  bank  exchange  rate  on  London,  at  60  days'  sight,  averages  about 
1  per  cent.,  but  is  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  fluctuation.  During  the 
height  of  the  bank  panic  in  May,  1893,  it  was  3i  per  cent.,  the  banks 
at  that  date  requiring  all  their  available  assets  for  other  purposes.  The 
rates  for  the  eleven  years  ended  1895  were  :-^ 


Year. 

Exchange  rate  on  London  at  60  days  sight. 

Buying. 

SeUing. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1885 

99  to  100 

100  tolOOf 

1886 

98i„  100 

100  „  101 

1887 

984  „  100 

100  „  lOOf 

1888 

m  »  lOOi 

lOOJ  „  lOOJ 

1889 

99i„  100 

1004  »  1001 

1890 

99i  „  100 

lOOi  „  1011 

1891 

99*  „  100 

1004  »  lOOJ 

1892 

99§„  99J 

1004  „  1005 

1893 

97  „  991^ 

1004  »  1001 

1894 

99i,.  991 

1004,.  100^ 

1895 

99i„  99^ 

1001  „  100^ 

Banks*  Exchange  Settlement. 

The  Banks'  Exchange  Settlement  Office,  which  was  established  in 
Sydney  on  the  18th  January,  1894,  is  not  a  clearing  house  in  the 
accepted  term,  as  the  exchanges  are  still  effected  daily  at  the  banks  by 
clerks  of  each  institution ;  but  the  results  of  the  daily  operations  are 
notified  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Banks*  Exchange  Settlement,  who 
establishes  the  daily  credit  of  each  bank  with  the  pool.  The  "Pool"  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees,  and  consists  of  £700,000  in  gold, 
which  is  deposited  in  locked  boxes  in  the  vault?  of  three  of  the  btmks, 
and  cannot  be  circulated  or  disturbed.  The  contributions  to  the  "Pool*^ 
are  according  to  the  volume  of  the  operations  of  each  bank.  The 
Secretary  notifies  each  bank  daily  of  the  amount  of  its  credit  with  the 
"  Pool,"  and  no  bank  is  permitted  to  allow  its  balance  to  continue  below 
25  per  cent,  of  the  fixed  contribution.  In  the  event  of  its  credit  reaching 
this  margin,  the  bank  is  required  to  make  up  its  deficiency  with  gold ;  this 
payment,  however,  is  not  made  to  the  pool,  but  to  such  other  banks  as  may 
happen  to  have  at  their  credit  with  the  pool  a  larger  sum  than  is  required 
by  the  agreement  This  arrangement  enables  the  £700,000  comprising 
the  pool  to  remain  intact.  Country  cheques  are  forwarded  direct  to  the 
different  country  branches,  and  eventually  are  included  in  the  balances 
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due  in  ^dney  between  the  various  banks.    The  volume  of  the  exchanges 
monthly  during  1895  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Period. 

Amount  of 
£2x^iange8. 

Period. 

Amount  of 
Ex<dumges. 

Four  weeks  ending  28  Jan. ,  1895    . . 

25  Feb.,     „     .. 

25  Mar..     „     .. 

22  April,  „  .. 
;;  20MSy,  „  .. 
„                 17  June,    „     .. 

16  July.     „     .. 

12  Aug.,    „      .. 

£ 
8,284,595 
8,038,079 
7,340,486 
7,898,493 
7,645,765 
7,135,237 
8,210,835 
7,396,036 

Four  weeks  ending  9  Sept.,  1895 . . 

;;        I  Nov!,  ;; ;: 
;;       sSd^;;  :; :: 

Total    .* £ 

£ 
7,797,436 
8,874,126 
9,938,180 
10,291,350 
9,660,263 

108,509,870 

Note  Circulation  of  Banes. 

The  issue  of  paper  money  is  not  at  present  limited  by  an  enactment, 
the  law  regulating  note  issue  having  lapsed  on  the  9th  October,  1895. 
Under  the  Stamp  Duties'  Act  of  1880  a  note  tax  of  2  per  cent,  is 
imposed  on  the  average  circulation  of  each  bank  within  the  Colony ; 
this  tax  on  the  present  issue  yields  a  return  of  between  £30,000  and 
£40,000  per  annum.  The  note  circulation  of  banking  companies  has 
been  steadily  declining,  not  only  as  compared  with  the  population,  but 
in  actual  volume.  In  1885  there  was  an  average  of  £1,793,686, 
representing  about  £1  18s.  8d.  per  inhabitant;  while  in  1895  the  total 
had  fallen  to  £1,122,125,  and  the  average  per  inhabitant  to  17s.  lOd. 
In  1860  the  note  circulation  was  as  much  as  £2  17s.  5d.  per  head,  and 
in  1882,  £2  Is.  lOd.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  average  note 
issue  and  bills  in  circulation  at  intervals  since  1860  : — 


Year. 

Notes  in 
Circulation. 

BillRin 
Circulation. 

Total. 

Average  per 
Inhabitant. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

949,849 

62,505 

1,012,354 

2-95 

1865 

729,076 

67,875 

796,951 

1-99 

1870 

695,366 

50,515 

746,881 

1-52 

1875 

1,114,411 

37,008 

1,151,419 

1-97 

1880 

1,260,772 

51,698 

1,312,470 

1-80 

1885 

1,793,686 

59,327 

1,853,013 

200 

1890 

1,557,805 

127,442 

1,685,247 

1-53 

1891 

1,674,049 

146,202 

1,820,251 

1-59 

1892 

1,439,872 

104,223 

1,644,096 

1-30 

1893 

1,804,531 

75,086 

1,879,617 

1-65 

1894 

1,235,989 

146,911 

1,382,900 

112 

1895 

1,122,125 

107,986 

1,230,111 

0-98 
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The  law  does  not  require  any  special  roBPi'Vc  to  be  maintained  against 
bank  notes,  bat,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  note  issue  is  many  times 
covered  by  the  reserves  ;  thus  in  September,  1895,  the  note  issue  stood 
at  £1,122,125,  while  the  gold  in  hand  was  £7,313,400. 

The  lowest  value  for  which  notes  are  issued  is  one  pound,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  issue  is  of  this  denomination.  During  the  operation  of 
the  Bank  Notes'  Act  of  1893,  under  which  the  issues  of  certain  banks 
(twelve  in  number)  were  a  first  charge  on  their  assets,  and  were  legal 
tender  throughout  the  Colony  at  all  places  except  the  head  offices  of 
the  banks  issuing,  there  was  a  special  tax  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the 
average  monthly  issue.  This  tax  was  in  substitution  of  the  stamp  duty 
of  2  per  cent.,  and  ceased  with  the  lapse  of  the  Act  in  October,  1895. 


Working  Expenses  and  Profits. 

The  published  balance-sheets  of  banks  as  a  rule  give  very  meagre 
information  of  the  results  of  their  working,  and  with  one  exception 
it  is  impossiUe  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  gross  profits.  In 
the  matter  of  management  expenses  equal  reticence  is  observed,  not 
one  bank  whose  head  office  is  in  the  Colcmy  giving  this  information  to 
its  shareholders.  The  net  profits  are  therefore  the  only  data  on  which 
a  comparative  statement  can  be  based,  and  the  ratio  of  such  to  paid-up 
capital  and  reserves,  and  to  the  banks'  trading  and  total  assets,  will  be 
found  in  the  subjoined  statement : — 


Banks. 


Net  Profits 

for  twelTc 

nontfas, 

1894-5. 


Ratio  of  Net  Profits  to- 


Paid-up 
Capital  and 
Reserves. 


Total 
Trading: 

Assets. 


Total  assets 
of  aU  kinds. 


Bank  of  l^wSoath  Wales 

Commercbkl  Banking  Co.  of  Svdney  (Limited) 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited) , 

City  Bank  of  Sydney    

CcMnmercial  Bajik  of  Australia  (Limited)  .... 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)    . 

Oueensland  National  Bank  (limited) 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited) 

Bank  of  New  Zealand , 

Banlrof  Australasia , 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited) 


£ 

per  cent. 

percent. 

210,034 

6-86 

0-87 

103,405 

5-28 

0-88 

50,776 

4-21 

0-52 

86,002 

7-21 

2-41 

51,850 

1-35 

0-46 

48,954 

2-61 

0-49 

03,801 

12-71 

0-96 

17,790 

8-47 

3-86 

Nil. 

117,647 

4-90 

0-69 

111,013 

4'44 

0-50 

21,705 

1-54 

0-28 

•10,154 

1-24 

0-17 

per  cent. 
0-86 
0-86 
0-50 
2-21 
0-46 
0-47 
0-93 
3-72 

*0-67 
0*49 
0-27 
016 


*  Ten  months. 


Intimately  connected  with  the  question  of  profits  is  that  of  working 
expenses,  wad  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  cost  of  working  banking 
institutions  in  Australasia  is  undoubtedly  large.     This  is  partly  due  to 
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the  wide  and  sparsely  populated  area  over  which  operations  are  carried 
on,  and  partly  to  the  class  of  business  in  which  banks  are  engaged.  The 
following  is  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  management  of  the  several  banks 
enumerated : — 


Balnk. 


Expenses  of  Management  for  twelve 
months,  1894-5. 


TotaL 


Ratio  to  bank's 

resources  (Paid-up 

Capital,  Reserves^, 

Deposits,  Mid  Note 

Circulation). 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited)   . . . 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)    

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  

Queensland  National  Bank  (Limited)   

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited;  

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Australasia    

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)  

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited) 

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)   


per  cent. 


Not  available. 

101.059 

0-88 

115,711 

l-2() 

80,946 

0-86 

11,383 

2-63 

Not  available. 

220,174 

1-42 

241,041 

1-20 

83,535 

116 

•81,880 

1-40 

*  Ten  months. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  expenses  of  working  the  four  local  banks, 
and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  are  not  shown  in  the  statement  just 
given.  These  banks  do  not  disclose  even  to  their  shareholders  the 
details  of  their  business,  so  that  the  reference  to  the  cost  of  banking 
business  is  seriously  incomplete ;  but  taking  such  banks  as  are 
enumerated  as  a  guide  to  the  whole  of  the  institutions,  the  total 
expenses  of  management  of  the  thirteen  banks  which  have  offices  ii\ 
the  Colony  may  be  set  down  for  the  year  1894-5  at  £1,585,000. 

The  following  statement  may  be  taken  as  approximately  correct : — 

Total  trading  assets ^ £142,803,920 

Capital  and  reserves    23,648,791 

Gross  earnings,  less  reserve  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and 
rebate  on  biUs  current 5,760,000 

Gross  expenditure,  including  interest 4,987,000 

Net  earnings. 873,111 
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Compared  with  the  total  assets,  the  net  earnings  represent  0*61  per 
cent,  and  compared  with  the  banks'  own  resources,  «.e.,  caj^tal  and 
reserved  profits,  3*7  per  cent.  The  gross  expenditure  set  down  above 
may  be  divided  into  expenses  oi  management,  £1,585,000,  and  interest, 
£3,402,000;  these  together  amount  to  86*6  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
earnings,  the  management  expenses  being  27*6  per  cent.,  and  the 
interest  59*0  per  cent.  It  would  therefore  i^pear  that  for  every  £1  of 
net  earnings  £1  16s.  are  spent  in  management  expenses,  and  £3  18s.  in 
interest.  The  cost  of  working  banking  institutions  in  Australia  is 
undoubtedly  very  large ;  but  this  class  of  business  is  everywhere  expen- 
sive, and  an  analysis  of  the  balance-sheets  of  some  twenty  British  biuiks 
shows  that  the  expenses  of  management  amount  to  nearly  IGs.  for  every 
£1  of  net  earnings. 

The  year  1894  was  in  every  way  an  unfortunate  one  for  Australasian 
banks,  and  the  figures  just  given  must  not  be  taken  as  the  normal 
experience.     For  the  year  1892,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : — 

Total  trading  assets    „.,  £155,582,833 

Capitia  and  reserves    ^ 19,084,148 

Gross  earnings,  less  reserve  for  bad  and  donbtfol  debts. 7,688,400' 

Gross  expenditure,  including  interest 6,068,60l> 

Net  earnings l,669,80i) 

The  net  earnings  equal  101  per  cent,  of  total  assets,  and  8*23  per 
cent,  of  capital  and  reserves. 

A  recent  return  shows  the  results  of  the  working  of  forty-one  English 
and  six  Scotch  banks  during  the  year  1894,  and  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison the  results  of  the  bcmks  doing  business  in  New  South  Wales 
are  presented  in  the  same  form : — 


Head. 


Fortj-one 
English  Banks. 


Capital  and  reserves  

Earnings   

Earnings,  less  3%  on  capital 

Deposits 

Percentage  on  deposits  


Thirteen 
Wales  Banks.. 


59,418,473    13,201,0^9 

4,064,084  I       934,816 

2,551,532         538,766 

309,729,077  :  81,144,917 

0-82        I       0-66 


£ 

28,648,791 

873,111 

163,647 

29,762,000 

0-55 


The  net  profits  and  the  allotment  of  such  under  the  accepted  headi 
are  giv«n  below.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  a  lew  inataaiceB  <mly  have 
the  reserve  funds  been  strengthened ;  it  should  be  stated,  however,  that 
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two  institutions  have  increased  the  reserve  funds  by  premiums  paid  on 
new  shares.     The  particulars  are  as  follow  : — 


Date  of 
Balance  Sheet. 

brought  forward. 

Bank. 

Half-yearly 
Dividend. 

Amount 
trans- 

Amotmt 

ferred  to 

Carried 

TotaL 

Rate  per 

Reserve 

Forward, 

cent,  per 

Amount. 

Fund. 

annum. 

I 

£, 

£ 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales 

30  Sept.,  1895  ^      ^ 

84,436 
•      100 

NU. 

22,049 

106,685 

Commercial      Banking    Co.     of 

Sydney  (Ltd.). 
Au8tralianJointStockBank(Ltd.) 

30  June,  ISOs'          8 

37,984 

NiL 

14^488 

62,472 

30  June,  1895 

4 

22,675 

1,500 

2,164 

26,839 

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

30  June,  1895 

5 

10,000 

NU. 

8,061 

18,061 

Commercial  Bank    of   Australia 

30  June,  1895 

("PreLnil. 
lord.  nil. 

}  Nil. 

Nil. 

28,449 

23,449 

(Ltd.X 

National  Bank  of  Australasia(Ltd.) 

31  Mar.,  1895 

(Pref.6 
\  Ord.  nil. 

7,645 
Nil. 

\    7,859 

3,440 

18,944 

Queensland  National  Bank(Lt<l.). 

30  June,  1895 

3 

11,278 

NU. 

36,340 

47,618 

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Ltd.  > 

30  June,  1895 

Nil. 

NU. 

7,000 

2,763 

9,763 

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

31  Mar.,  1895 
15  Oct.,    1804 
28  Feb.,  1895 

Nil. 
6 
6 

NiL 

48,000 

37,600 

NU. 
NU. 
NU. 

9,641 
14,093 

Bank  of  Australasia 

57,641 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.) . . 

51,593 

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Ltd.  >. 

31  Dec.,   1894 

f  Pref .  5i. 
1  Ord.  na. 

4,728 
NiL 

[nu. 

7,868 

12,596 

English,  Scottish  and  Australian 

30  June,  1894 

Nil. 

NU. 

NU. 

10,154 

10,154 

Bank  (Ltd.) 

Most  of  the  banks  have  contrived  to  reduce  their  working  expenses 
-during  the  year  1894.  This  ha.*  oeen  accomplished  mainly  by  closing 
unprofitable  branches,  of  which  209  have  been  closed  during  two  years 
out  of  a  total  of  1,392  branches.  There  are  seven  institutions  for  which 
the  expenses  of  management  for  1892  and  1894  can  be  stated;  these 
l)anks  show  a  reduction  in  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  13  per  cent. 

The  number  of  banks  and  branches  open  throughout  New  South 
Wales  in  1895  was  450,  or  54  less  than  in  1892  ;  this  gives  a  propor- 
tion of  one  bank  or  branch  to  every  2,800  persons.  In  England  the 
proportion  is  one  bank  to  10,000  persons,  and  in  Scotland  one  to  every 
4,000. 

Dividends  of  Banks. 

No  feature  of  banking  business  was,  until  a  few  years  ago,  so  con- 
spicuous as  the  large  dividends.  The  vast  changes  brought  about  by 
the  bank  crisis  of  1893  materially  interfered  with  the  earning  powers  of 
banks,  and  of  the  thirteen  operating  in  the  Colony  six  were  not  able 
to  declare  a  dividend  on  their  ordinary  share  capital  during  the  year 
1894-5.     A  comparison  between  1892-3 — ^that  is,  the  year  before  the 
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crisis — and  the  year  1894-5  is  afforded  by  the  following  table,  which 
refers  only  to  dividends  paid  on  ordinary  share  capital : — 


Dividend  per  cent. 


Banks. 


1892-3.  1804-5. 


Bank  of  New  South  Wales   

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney  (Limited)  . . . . 

Australian  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited)    

City  Bank  of  Sydney 

Commercial  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

National  Bank  of  Australasia  (Limited)  

^eensland  National  Bank  (Limited)   

Bank  of  North  Queensland  (Limited)  

Bank  of  New  Zealand 

Bank  of  Australasia    

Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)   

London  Bank  of  Australia  (Limited)    

English,  Scottish,  and  Australian  Bank  (Limited)   


17^ 

25 

15 

10 

12J 

12* 

10 

5 

5 

m 

12 

8 


9 

8 

4 

5 
NU. 
Nil. 

3 
NU. 
NiL 

6 

5 
NU. 
NU. 


As  already  pointed  out,  the  condition  of  legislation  in  regard  to' 
banking  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  such  legislation  as  exists  is  not 
uniform  throughout  Australasia.  In  October,  1895,  the  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales,  the  Hon.  G.  H.  Reid,  invited  the  Governments  of 
the  other  Colonies  to  join  with  him  in  drawing  up  a  measure  to  make 
uniform  the  laws  of  the  Colonies,  and  imposing  such  conditions  on  the 
business  of  banking  as  will  win  back  the  confidence  of  the  public  to 
sound  institutions,  which  was  undoubtedly  seriously  disturbed  during 
the  crisis  of  1893.  The  Governments  of  the  various  Colonies  expressed 
a  desire  that  the  drafting  of  the  proposed  Bill  should  be  left  in  Mr. 
Reid's  hands,  and  it  is  hoped  the  result  will  be  that  banking  will  be 
so  regulated  as  to  safeguard  the  public,  and  still  leave  the  banks  all 
necessary  freedom. 

Savings  Banks. 

The  institutions  classed  as  savings  banks  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds — those  worked  in  coi\]unction  with  the  Post  Office,  and,  conse- 
quently, directly  administered  by  the  State ;  and  those  under  trustees, 
who  are  nominated  by  the  Government.  The  declared  objects  of  these 
banks  are  to  encourage  thrift  in  the  working  classes,  and  to  provide  a 
safe  investment  for  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions,  friendly  socie- 
ties, and  such  like.  The  savings  banks  have,  however,  become  so  popular 
that  all  classes  of  the  community  are  represented  among  their  depositors. 

The  Post  Office  or  Government  Savings  Bank  was  established  in 
1871,  and  the  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  as  far  back  as  1832. 
The  rate  of  interest  in  the  former  institution  was  reduced  on  the  1  st 
October,  1894,  from  4  to  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  except  on  moneys 
remaining  to  the  credit  of  depositors  for  the  full  period  of  twelve 
months,  on  which  4  per  cent,  is  allowed.     At  the  close  of  the  year  1894 
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the  fmids  of  the  bank  amounted  to  £3,642,986,  of  Which  £3,633,925 
represented  deposits,  and  £9,061  profits  accrued.  The  inveBtments 
made  by  the  Treasury  on  behalf  of  the  bank  were  as  follow : — 

£ 

Debentures    93,200 

New  South  Wides  Funded  Stock 1,000,000 

New  South  Wales  Four  per  Cents. 296,467 

Treasury  Bills  979,000 

Held  by  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Banks  , 1,274,319 

Total £3,642,986 

The  Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  is  adnnnist^:^  by  a  managing 
trustee  and  nine  ordinary  trustees.  Unlike  the  Post  Of^ce  Savings 
Bank,  the  funds  of  this  institution  are  applied  to  investments  of  a  general 
nature,  such  as  mortgages.  Government  and  municipal  securities,  and 
deposits  with  banks  of  issue  and  the  Treasury.  The  amount  invested 
under  each  head,  including  interest  accrued,  at  the  close  of  1894,  and 
•  the  average  rate  of  interest  obtained,  were  as  follow : — 


How  invested. 


Mortgages 

Government  and  idunicipal  Securities 

Treasury  Klla 

Fixed  Deposits : — 

Banks  of  Issue...  ; 

Treasury  

Uninvested  ; 


Total. 


Amount. 


Avenge 

Rate  of  Interest 

(Auueged. 


£ 
1,183,502 
75,617 
759,169 

899,108 
787,499 
116,790 


3,821,685 


percent. 
5-81 
5-26 
4*25 

4-73 
414 


4-91 


The  reserve  fund  and  depreciation  account  on  the  31st  December, 
1894,  amounted  to  £238,268.  According  to  the  published  statements 
of  this  institution,  it  could  pay  £1  Is.  3|d.  for  every  £1  liability.  The 
classification  of  the  deposits  on  the  1st  «fanuary,  1895,  was  as  follows: — 


GlaiBifiostion. 

Deposftora. 

^>-^<^       per^i^S^r. 

£20  and  under    

No. 
36,688 
9,624 
7,448 
8,122 
5,332 
298 

£ 
164,360 
311,597 
^2,682 
1,120,993 
1,133,921 
329,522 

£   a.    d. 
4    9    7 

Over  £20  and  under  £60  ... 
£50  and  under  £100  

32    7    6 
70    8    6 

£100        „        £200  

138    0    4 

£200        ..        £300  

212  13    3 

£300  and  upwards 

1,105  15    7 

Total 

67,512 

3,583,075 

53    1    5 
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Interest  is  allowod  in  the  New  Soaih  Wales  Savingt  Bank  at  the 
rate  of  4  p^  cent,  per  annum  on  accounts  closed  during  any  year.  On 
accounts  current  at  the  close  of  a  year  a  higher  rate  is  allowed ;  this 
latter  is  not  fixed,  but  it  is  usually  5  per  cent.  Both  in  the  Post  Office 
Sayings  Bank  and  in  the  New  South  Wales  Savings  Bank  sums  of  Is. 
and  any  multiple  of  that  amount  may  be  deposited;  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  funds  of  charitable  institutions  and  friendly  societies, 
deposits  exceeding  £200  do  not  bear  interest  on  such  excess.  The  bulk 
of  the  deposits  over  £200  probably  belong  to  institutions  of  the  classes 
mentioned. 

During  the  year  1894  there  was  an  increase  of  10,580  in  the  number 
of  depositors  in  the  savings  banks,  and  of  £681,242  in  the  amount  of 
the  deposits.  This  increase  was  partly  due  to  the  extension  of  the  Post 
Office  system,  under  which  there  was  an  addition  of  8,725  depositors 
and  £400,636  in  deposits,  and  partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  money  from 
the  ordinary  banks  of  issue.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  banking  crisis  was  to  force  many  depositors,  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  wiUidraw  their  money  before  the  suspending 
institutions  closed  their  doors,  to  seek  others  wherein  to  place  their 
capital,  and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  considerably  benefited  by 
the  changes  made. 

By  comparing  the  annual  figures  giving  the  amount  deposited  per 
inhabitant,  the  increase  will  be  found  to  be  proportionately  greater  than 
that  of  the  peculation.  The  number  of  depositors  at  the  close  of  the 
last  three  years  and  the  amount  to  their  credit  were  as  follow  : — 


1892. 

1893. 

IBM. 

Banks. 

Depositors 

Deposits. 

DepodtorJ 

Depodts. 

Deposits. 

Savings  Bank  of 

New  South  Wales 
Post  Office  Banks... 

No. 

66,058 

101,668 

£ 
3,351,905 
2,354,086 

No. 

65,667 

114,070 

£ 
3,302,469 
3,233,289 

No. 

67,512 

122,795 

£ 
3,583,075 
3,633,925 

Total  „.... 

1CJ26 

5,706,081 

179,727 

6,636,758 

190,307 

7,217,000 

BE0I8TERED  COMPANIES. 

The  Land,  Building,  Inyeatment,  and  Trading  Companies  established 
with  the  object  of  making  profit  and  doing  general  business,  may  be 
registered  imder  the  Cc»npanies  Act  of  1874 ;  Benefit  Building,  Invest- 
ment, Co-operative,  and  Industrial  Societies,  worked  for  the  mutual 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  subscribing  members  only,  may  be  registered 
under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  of  1873 ;  and  Mining  Companies  in 
which  the  shares  carry  no  liability  fall  under  the  No-lialulity  Mining 
Companies'  Act  c^  1881. 
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The  provisions  of  the  Companies'  Act  are  so  framed  that  they  are 
applicable  to  nearly  all  classes  of  financial  institutions,  very  few  of 
which  are  now  carried  on  under  special  Acts.  According  to  the  records 
of  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  there  appeared  to  be  about 
602  companies  whose  registration  stood  good  at  the  close  of  1895,  but 
it  is  believed  that  in  this  number  are  included  some  companies  which 
have  really  passed  out  of  existence  without  the  formal  and  legal  steps 
required  by  the  Act  being  taken. 

Registered  companies  are  required  to  furnish  their  shareholders  with 
a  periodical  balance-sheet,  according  to  a  prescribed  form,  and  to  forward 
to  the  Registrar  an  annual  statement  showing  the  share  register  and  the 
transactions  of  the  capital  account.  Besides  this,  companies  registered 
subsequent  to  the  year  1879,  receiving  money  on  deposit  within  the 
Colony,  are  required  to  furnish  quarterly  statements  of  the  average  assets 
and  liabilities  of  their  local  business  in  the  same  manner  as  banking  com- 
panies. Of  the  602  companies  in  operation  at  the  close  of  1895,  only 
22  were  returned  as  receiving  money  on  deposit ;  the  remaining  com- 
panies, with  an  exception  here  and  there,  conduct  their  business  on  the 
subscribed  capital  alone. 

The  registrations  under  the  Companies'  Act  for  the  ^ve  years  ended 
1894  were  :— 


Registrations. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1894. 


New  Companies  registered 

Old  Companies  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament^ 
reffistered  under  clause  224  of  the  Act,  for  purpose 
of  winding-up 

Companies  wound-up      

Declarations,  statements,  etc.,  that  certain  Com- 
panies have  been  defunct 

Amount  of  fees  received £ 


121 


60 
1,604 


109 


1,678 


74 


80 


74 
1,317 


78 


156 
1,128 


9a 


57 
67 


In  the  number  of  companies  shown  as  wound  up  during  1893  and 
1894  are  included  several  defunct  companies  which  have  reconstructed, 
and  in  the  number  shown  as  having  become  defunct  during  the  same 
two  years  are  included  many  which  ceased  operations  in  previous  years 
without  notifying  the  Registrar  at  the  proper  time;  still,  after  making- 
all  necessary  allowances  on  these  points,  the  two  years  mentioned  show 
an  unusually  large  number  of  winding-up  notices. 

During  1890  most  of  the  deposit,  land,  building,  and  investment  com- 
panies were  presumed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Their  dividends 
to  shareholders  were  very  large,  and  the  rates  allowed  on  deposits  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  current  in  the  banks  of  issue.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  high  interest  offered  was  too  tempting  a  bait  to 
be  resisted  by  a  section  of  the  investing  public,  and  large  sums  were 
placed  in  these  institutions  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  they  would 
be  available  when  required.     This  confidence,  unfortunately,  proved  to 
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be,  in  many  instances,  unmerifced.  The  shrinkage  of  land  values,  and 
the  depreciation  of  real  estate  generally,  put  an  end  to  all  unsound 
institutions  working  on  speculative  lijies,  as  well  as  to  some  other 
companies  that  were  conducted  on  reasonable  principles.  In  August, 
1891,  three  of  these  institutions  suddenly  suspended  payment,  and  they 
were  followed  within  a  short  time  by  others,  several  of  which  were 
placed  in  liquidation ;  while  a  considerable  niunber  of  the  existing 
institutions  are  now  carrying  on  their  business  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Arrangement  Act  of  1891,  which  was 
passed  to  afford  relief  to  bona  Jide  institutions  which,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  became  embarrassed.  This  Act  expired  on  Ist  January,  1896, 
but  Parliament  extended  its  operations  until  the  1st  January,  1898. 

The  liabilities,  assets,  and  paid-up  capital  of  the  twenty-two  deposit 
companies,  for  the  quarter  ended  June,  1895,  were  as  follow : — 


Companies. 

1 

Tiiabilities  (exclusive  of 
Liabilities  to  Shareholders). 

Assets. 

Paid-up 
Capital. 

Deposits. 

Other         »  .,1 
UabiUties.      ^*»*^- 

Landed 
Property. 

other 
Assets. 

TotaL 

Investment 

Tradinar 

18 
4 

£ 
637,502 

644,306 

789,280 
700,238 

£ 
1,376,782 

1,844,546 

£ 
1,508,111 

802,003 

£ 
870,025 

3,764,497 

£ 
2,378,136 

4,566,500 

£ 

964,271 

2,283,584 

Total 

^ 

1,281,810 

1,439,518 

2,721,828 

2,310,114 

4,684,522 

6,944,686 

3,267,855 

The  difficulties  into  which  the  deposit  companies  fell  may  for  the 
most  part  be  attributed  to  their  practice  of  borrowing  money  for  short 
periods,  and  locking  it  up  for  long  terms.  Besides  this,  !  however, 
many  so-called  building  societies  indulged  in  speculative  land  pur- 
chases, and  having  retailed  the  land  at  enhanced  prices,  with  payments 
over  extended  periods,  proceeded  to  divide  the  presumed  profits  among 
the  shareholders,  with  a  result  that  might  easily  have  been  foreseen, 
for  in  many  cases  the  purchasers,  after  paying  a  few  instalments  toward 
the  price,  left  the  allotments  on  the  hands  of  the  companies,  whose 
anticipated  profits  were  therefore  purely  visionary,  and  whose  dividends 
were  really  never  earned,  but,  in  many  instances,  were  merely  taken 
from  the  deposits. 

Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Societies. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1873, 
any  number  of  persons  may  form  themselves  into  a  Benefit  Building  and 
Investment  Society  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  by  subscription  to 
enable  members  to  erect  and  purchase  dwellings,  etc.,  which  must  be 
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secured  to  the  society  by  mortgc^  until  1^  amount  ci  t^e  shares  hw 
been  fully  paid.  These  institutions,  as  previously  metttioned,  are 
established  solely  for  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  subscribing 
members,  and  their  operations  are,  as  a  rule,  confined  to  the  subscrip- 
tions. There  were,  however,  10  institutions  in  1895  receiving  money 
on  deposit  from  the  general  public,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  was 
£554,730.  At  the  dose  of  1895  the  Benefit  Building  and  Investment 
Societies  which  had  been  roistered  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act 
numbered  127,  of  which  only  34  were  in  operation  at  that  date.  Of  the 
other  institutions,  some  had  ceased  to  exist  through  being  Terminating 
Societies  ;  others  had  become  Limited  CompaHies  under  the  Companies 
Act,  and  consequently  ceased  to  operate  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act ; 
and  a  large  number  had  become  defunct. 

Beturns  have  been  received  from  26  of  the  34  institutions  operating ; 
the  societies  which  did  not  supply  returns  were  institutions  which  have 
been  recently  established.  The  liabilities  and  assets,  etc.,  of  those  from 
which  returns  were  received  were  as  follow  for  the  year  1894-5  : — 


Societies. 

& 

LiabiHties  (exclusive  of 
LiablHti^  to  Shareholders). 

Assets. 

Paid-up 

Capital 

and 

Deposits. 

other 
Liabilities. 

Total. 

Advances. 

other        -,  . -, 
Assets.       ^'^' 

Contin- 

Staw-Bowkett  

Building 

5 
4 

10 
7 

£ 
nil. 

12,014 

814,547 

228,109 

£ 
2,&46 

27,097 

9,105 

18,676 

£ 
2,940 

39,111 

323,682 

241,845 

£ 
52,420 

59,860 

785,159 

391,505 

£ 
1,782 

3,475 

78,255 

102,281 

£ 
54,202 

63,335 

858,414 

498,786 

£ 
41,639 

23,966 

Building  and  Invest- 

meot. 
Land,    Building,  and 

Investment. 

512,296 
231,294 

Tbtal 

26 

564,730 

52,834 

607,564 

1,288,944 

180,798 

1.489,787 

809,196 

CO-OPERATIVE  TrAMNG  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETIES* 

Particulars  of  these  societies  are  given  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume 
dealing  with  Employment  and  Production. 


No-Llability  Mining  Ck}iiPANiES. 

Under  the  No-Liability  Mining  CompaDies'  Act  of  1881,  shareholders 
in  any  mining  company  registered  under  the  Act  are  not  liable  to  be 
sued  for  calls  or  contributions ;  if  calls  are  made,  shares  on  wbich  they  are 
not  paid  within  twenty-one  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed 
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are  forfeited.  Compaiues  registered  nn^r  tkis  Act  are  also  subject  to 
certain  proiristons  of  the  Companies'  Act  of  1 87  4.  The  total  registrations 
during  fourteen  years  were  only  535  ;  it  would  therefore  appear  that, 
in  spite  of  the  low  registration  fee  of  one  shilling,  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  not  very  largely  made  use  of.  The  registrations  during  the  last 
five  years  were  as  follow  : — 

Year.  Registrations. 

1890 73 

1891 76 

1892.. 43 

1893 15 

1894 25 


Total  Deposits  in  Banks  and  Investment  Companies. 

The  amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  1885  in  the 
Banks  c^  Issue,  the  Savings  Bcmks,  and  the  !Ekdlding  and  Investment 
Companies  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  The  increase  during  the 
first  eight  years  was  rapid,  not  only  absolutely,  but  also  as  compared 
wii^  the  increase  in  population;  but  during  the  last  two  years  the 
amount  per  head  fell  below  the  amount  shown  for  1885.  During  the 
period  of  ten  years  embraced  in  the  table  the  deposits  increased  from 
^31,697,936  to  £38,846,333,  the  rate  per  head  being  £31  78.  lOd.  in 
1894  as  compared  with  £34  3s.  8d.  in  1885.  Prior  to  1887  no  returns 
of  building  and  investment  companies  were  received,  but  for  the  years 
1885—6  a  sum  of  £1,500,000  is  giv«i  as  representing  the  deposits  of 
these  companies.  The  amount  under  each  head  on  31st  December  of 
each  year  was  as  follows : — 


Deposits. 

Tear. 

InBanlcs 
of  Issue. 

InSa\inff8 
Banks. 

InBuUding 

and  Investaksot 

Companies. 

TotiO. 

Amount  per 

head  of 
Population. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£     8.     d. 

1885 

26,709,386 

3,488,550 

1,500,000 

31,697,936 

34    3    8 

1886 

28,428,253 

3,504,803 

1,500,000 

33,433,056 

34    9    9 

1887 

29,253,864 

3,675,893 

1,949,012 

34,878,769 

34  14    3 

1888 

31,917,311 

4,037,675 

2,442,066 

38,397,051 

37     1     6 

1889 

33,777,142 

4,280,083 

2,599,272 

40,656,497 

38    2    6 

1890 

35,460,118 

4.730,469 

3,199,554 

43,390,141 

39    7    7 

1891 

35,659,690 

5,342,135 

2,595,489 

43,597,314 

38    2    6 

1892 

35,564,192 

5,706,081 

2,082,223 

43,352,496 

36  13  10 

1893 

32,141,959 

6,535,758 

1,516,567 

40,194,284 

33    4    1 

1894 

29,792,793 

7,217,000 

1,836,640 

38,846,333 

31    7  10 
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In  the  £1,836,540  deposits  held  by  companies  in  1894  is  included 
£554,730  deposited  in  Benefit  Building  and  Investment  Societies 
registered  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act.  Similar,  information  for 
previous  years  is  not  available. 


TRADE  MARKS, 

The  Trade  Marks  Act  of  1865  provides  for  the  registration  of  trade 
marks  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  fraudulent  marking  of  merchandise. 
During  the  thirty  years  the  Act  has  been  in  force,  5,350  trade  marks, 
or  an  average  of  178  per  annum,  have  been  registered,  the  average  of 
the  last  few  years  being  considerably  in  excess  of  that  for  the  whole 
period.  More  discrimination  is  now  exercised  in  accepting  designs 
submitted  than  formerly,  and  designs  which  apparently  infnnge  on  or  too 
closely  resemble  others  previously  registered  are  systematically  rejected. 
This  greater  stringency  has  had  the  efiQact  of  bringing  the  Act  into 
greater  favour.  The  registration  of  a  trade  mark  does  not  confer  any 
patent  rights,  but  acts  as  a  commercial  safeguard  and  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  manufacturers  to  produce  goods  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  goods  or  manufactures  which  may  be  protected  by  trade  marka 
are  classified  for  the  purposes  of  efficient  registration  into  fifty  main 
divisions ;  the  fees,  however,  are  the  same  for  each  class.  The  trans- 
actions under  the  Act  and  the  fees  received  during  each  of  the  five 
years  ended  1894  were  as  follow  : — 


Transactions. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

Applications  for  trade  marks 

414 

379 

34 

1 

1,241 

425 

370 

34 

21 

1,233 

365 

327 

19 

19 

1,103 

394 

304 

63 

27 
1,071 

546 

New  trade  marks  granted  

386 

Trade  marks  transferred 

94 

, ,         refused  and  withdrawn 
Amount  of  fees  received  £ 

66 
1,430 

The  figures  given  do  not  wholly  apply  to  registrations  of  local 
manufacturers,  as  trade  marks,  like  patents,  are  unprotected  in  the 
Colony  if  not  registered  locally.  The  registration  fees  are  a  source 
of  income  to  the  State,  as  an  application  for  registration  costs  three 
guineas,  and  a  transfer  of  a  trade  mark  one  guinea;  no  charges 
are,  however,  made  for  applications  withdrawn  or  refused.  The  fees 
collected  during  1894  amounted  to  £1,430,  or  £392  more  than  those 
received  for  registrations  under  the  Companies  Act 
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MONEY  ORDERS  AND  POSTAL  NOTES. 

The  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  are  worked  in  conjunction 
-with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  the  three  constituting  one  of  the 
sub-departments  administered  by  the  Postmaster-General  Under  the 
money  order  system  money  may  be  transmitted  from  any  part  of  New 
South  Wales  where  an  office  is  open  to  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
The  orders  are  sent  either  direct  to  the  place  of  payment  or  through 
intermediary  agencies,  all  places  within  New  South  Wales  or  the 
neighbotiring  Colonies  being  dealt  with  direct,  while  to  places  outside 
Australia  the  intermediary  system  is  applied.  Under  the  postal  note 
system  exchanges  are  effected  between  this  Colony  and  Victoria, 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania ;  but  its  original  object  was 
to  afford  means  of  transmitting  amounts  of  j£1  and  under  to  places 
within  the  Colony.  As  regards  small  remittances  within  the  Colony, 
the  money  order  and  postal  note  systems  cover  somewhat  the  same 
ground;  but  as  the  convenience  both  of  sender  and  receiver  is  in  favour 
of  the  postal  note,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  money  order  system  will 
be  almost  entirely  confined  to  business  of  more  than  £1, 

The  money  order  system  was  adopted  in  January,  1863.  In  that 
year  there  were  3  orders  issued  for  every  100  persons  in  the  Colony, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  orders  was  £53,862  ;  while  in  1894  the 
number  had  risen  to  35  per  100  inhabitants,  and  the  total  value  to 
£1,315,637.  The  growth  of  the  business  has  been  mainly  due  to  the 
extension  of  the  sphere  of  operations,  both  locally  and  elsewhere,  and 
to  the  greater  appreciation  of  the  system,  especially  by  the  wage-earning 
class  of  the  community.  Appended  is  a  statement  of  the  business 
transacted  in  1894  : — 


Issued  in  New  South  Wales. 


Drawn  on— 


Australasia- 
New  South  Wales  (Inland).. 

Victoria 

Queensland    

South  Australia   

Western  Australia 

Tasmania   

New  Zealand 

United  Kingdom  and  Europe 

Germany  (direot) 

Italy  (direct) 


Italy  (dii 
Canada 


United  States   

India   

Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements.. 

IRong  Kong    

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Mauritius   — 


Total  issued  431,417    1.316,637 


Number     Value 


323,240 

82,952 

27,796 

9,428 

1,269 

2,638 

4,593 

24,776 

819 

845 

168 

1,630 

847 

101 

12 

762 

110 

51 


£ 

1,017,003 

96,173 

42,254 

29,309 

9,816 

8,307 

16,839 

74,604 

3,036 

2,846 

764 

4,426 

7,338 

441 

13 

3,849 

678 

66 


Drawn  on  New  South  Wales. 


Issued  and  paid  in—         Number     Value. 


Australasia — 

New  South  Wales  (Inland) 

Victoria    

Queensland 

South  Australia.. 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand  

United  Kingdom  and  Europe 
Germany  (direct) 
Italy 


United  States 

India 

Ceylon 

Straits  Settlements  . 

Hong  Kong 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  . 
Mauritius 


Total  drawn 


323,240 

17,607 

14,924 

4,640 

4,170 

8,189 

9,200 

13,236 

267 

28 

287 

785 

226 

66 

30 

79 

861 

15 


£ 

♦1,016,570 
68,619 
68,756 
14,618 
17,748 
9,105 
29,072 
44,430 
1,439 
187 
1,852 
3,902 
958 
109 
60 
297 
6,780 


392,678    1,267,922 


*  Excluding  unpaid  orders  to  the  amount  of  £433. 
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The  following  table  covers  a  pmod  of  seren  years,  and  distinguishes 
orders  drawn  on  New  South  Wales  from  those  drawn  on  other  countries. . 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  money  transmitted  to  countries  out- 
side New  South  "Wales  invariably  exceeds  the  money  received.  In 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  large  numbers  of  shearers 
are  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony ;  many  of  them  are  but 
temporary  visitors,  whose  homes  are  in  Victoria  and  other  adjoining 
Colonies,  and  during  their  stay  ia  New  South  Wales  they  transmit  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  to  their  families,  so  that  the  balance  of 
exchanges,  so  far  as  Yictoria  is  concerned,  is  habitually  against  New 
South  Wales.  There  is  also  a  considerable  remittance  from  the  Colony 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  representing  aid  sent  to  relatives.  On 
the  other  hand,  bread-winners  belonging  to  New  South  Wales,  but  now 
seeking  their  fortune  elsewhere,  make  remittances  to  their  families  who 
have  remained  behind;  the  principal  remittances  of  this  kind  are 
received  from  Queensland,  Western  Australia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope : — 


Issued  in  New  South  Wales. 

Drawn  on  New  South  Wales. 

Year. 

Drawn  on 

New  South 

Wales. 

I>rawnon 

other 
Countaeft 

Total 

Issued  and 
paid  in 

New  South 
Wales. 

Inuedm 

other 

Countriefl 

and  paid  in 

N.SLW. 

TotaL 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
903,797 

890,501 

955,244 

1,236,425 

1,436,300 

1,266,691 

1,017,003 

£ 
311,335 

297,726 

297,061 

341,319 

326,413 

349,194 

298,634 

£ 
1,215,132 

1,188,227 

1,252,305 

1,577,744 

l,762i713 

1,615,®5 

1,315,637 

£ 
901,620 

890,513 

964,562 

1,233,191 

1,436,109 

1,269,889 

1,016.570 

£ 
214,813 

217,585 

239,392 

285,796 

303,703 

286,349 

241,352 

£ 
1,116,433 

1,108,098 

1,193,954 

1,518,987 

1,739,812 

1,586,288 

1,257.922 

The  system  of  postal  notes  has  naturally  caoised  a  reduction,  of 
money-order  business,  but  when  full  allowance  is  made  on  this  score  it 
will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  -^te 
number  and  amount  of  transactions  since  1892 ;  the  same  shrinkage  is 
visible  in  almost  every  form  of  mercantile  activity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  New  South  Wales  to  pay  a  commission  to  those 
countries  to  which  money  is  transmitted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
the  orders  forwarded  to  each,  the  rsAe  of  commission  varying  from  J  to  1 
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per  cent.,  and  a  similar  allowanee  is  made  to  the  CUAonj  by  countries 
doing  a  retum  bnsmess.  Tb»  amounts  paid  and  reoei^^  by  the  Colony 
on  this  account  during  the  last  five  years  were  as  follow  : — 


Y«tr. 

Pftid. 

Received. 

£ 

£ 

1890 

2,769 

2,644 

1891 

3,171 

3,464 

1892 

2,392 

2,066 

1893 

2,214 

1,688 

1894 

-   1,890 

1,445 

Money  orders  drawn  on  places  within  Australasia  are  limited  to  £20, 
the  commission  ranging  fr^  6d.  to  2s.  for  local  orders,  and  from  6d.* 
to  4s.  for  orders  on  the  other  Colonies.  On  Canada,  Ceylon,  India, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  the  maximum  sum  for  which 
an  order  may  be  obtained  is  also  £20,  and  the  charges  vary  from  Is.  to 
10s. ;  while  on  all  other  outside  ccmntries  the  limit  is  fixed  at  £10,  and 
the  commission  at  from  Is.  to  5s.  The  total  amount  of  commission 
o^ected  from  the  public  for  each  of  the  ^ve  years  from  1890  to  1894 
is  given  below^  and  against  this  amount  is  placed  the  excess  of  payments 
over  receipts  shown  in  the  preceding  table : — 


Tear. 


CoanuSflrion 
received. 


Net  PlkvmeBtB  to 
Other  Cooiitriet. 


NetOoDeetkmi. 


£• 

£ 

£ 

1890 

16,939 

115 

16,824 

1891 

19,198 

•293 

19,491 

1892 

19,309 

326 

18,983 

1893 

19,038 

526 

18,512 

1894 

15,828 

445 

15,383 

*  Net  reoeipte  from  other  oountrieg. 

No  allowanoe  has  been  made  for  the  stamp  duty  of  Id.  charged  on 
all  orders  issued  in  New  South  Wales,  and  of  2d.  imposed  on  all  orders 
of  £2  and  upwards  paid  in  the  Colony. 
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Postal  notes  were  first  issued  in  New  South  Wales  on  the  Ist 
October,  1893,  under  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  the  Legislature. 
The  transactions  during  1894  were  as  follow  : — 


Issued  in  New  South  Wales. 

Denomination. 

Drawn  on- 

New  South  Wales 
(Inland). 

Other  Colonies. 

TotaL 

18.  to  48.  6d.  inclusive     

58.  to  10s.             „          

10s.  6d.  to  158.      „          

20s.     

£      8.  d. 
20,379    5    6 
61,253    7    6 
19,839  15    0 
44,862    0    0 

761    7    7 

£        8.    d. 

I     12,211  15    6 

98    6    3 

£       8.  d. 
158,546    3    6 

Stamps  affixed   

859  13  10 

Total £ 

147,095  16    7 

12,310    1 .  9 

159,405  17    4 

Drawn  on  New  South  Wales. 

Issued  in- 

Victoria. 

South 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Total. 

Is.  to  48.  6d.  inclusive     

5s.tol08. 

lOs.  6d.  to  158.      , 

208.     

£     8.  d. 

747  18  6 
1,600    0    0 

576  19    6 

2,964    0    0 

29    0    8 

£       8.   d. 
516    4    6 
766  10    0 
258  10    6 
963    0    0 
19    4    0 

£     8.  d. 
215  18    6 
800  12    6 
110    3    6 
322    0    0 
11    6  11 

£    8.  d. 
67    4    0 
84    7    6 
22    7    0 
127    0    0 
2    6    6 

£  8.  d. 
1,647  6  e 
2,751  10    0 

968    0    6 

4,876    0    0 

61  18    1 

Stamps  affixed 

Total £ 

5,917  18    8 

2,523    9    0  1    960    1    5 

303    5    0 

9,704  14    1 

No  commission  is  paid  by  one  Colony  to  another  in  respect  of  notes 
obtained  for  intercolonial  use,  but  poundage  is  charged  both  by  the 
Colony  in  which  a  note  is  issued  and  by  that  in  which  it  is  cashed.  The 
poundage  collected  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  last  quarter  of  1893 
was  £549,  and  during  the  year  1894,  £3,878.  The  notes  range  in 
value  from  Is.  to  20s.,  and  the  poundage  payable  thereon  varies  from 
Id.  to  4d.,  according  to  the  following  scale  : — 


Value  of  note. 

Poundage. 

Value  of  note. 

Poundage. 

8.    d. 

d. 

8.    d. 

d. 

1      0 

5     0 

2 

1    6 

7    6 

2 

2    0 

10    0 

3 

2    6 

15    0 

3 

3    0 

20    0 

4 

4    0 
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INSURANCE, 

There  are  no  Acts  of  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament  regulating 
the  business  of  fire,  life,  and  other  forms  of  insurance,  and  local  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  business  are  either  incorporated  under  special 
Acts  or  under  the  Companies  Act.  As  the  law  does  not  require  the 
publication  of  returns  of  the  business  transficted  within  the  Colony,  it 
is  not  customary  for  companies  to  disclose  this  information.  The  only 
figures  available,  therefore,  are  those  relating  to  their  whole  business  ; 
but  the  cases  are  few  in  which  a  statement  of  the  whole  business  of  a 
company  throws  light  on  its  operations  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
inconvenience  arising  out  of  the  state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  insurance 
has  been  the  subject  of  complaint  by  all  companies  seeking  to  transact 
business  only  on  sound  lines,  especially  those  companies  engaged  in  life 
insurance.  N"o  deposit  or  other  guarantee  of  genuineness  is  required 
to  be  given,  and  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  start  a  life  office,  the  business 
transacted  being  only  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  the  credulity  of  the 
public  may  be  abused.  The  evils  in  regard  to  fire  companies  are  not  so 
great  as  for  life  companies,  as  the  risks  taken  are  almost  invariably 
for  short  periods ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  great  to  call  for  speedy 
remedy. 

There  were  eighty-three  companies,  including  the  two  Fire  Under- 
writers' Associations,  operating  in  the  Colony  during  1895  ;  of  these, 
only  ten  were  local  institutions.  The  number  doing  each  class  of 
business  was  as  follows  : — 


Class  of  Business. 


Head  Office. 


In 

In  other 

New  South 

Wales. 

Colonies. 

Outside 
Australasia. 


Total. 


Paid  up 
Capital. 


Life  only ^ 

Fire  only 

Marine  only    

Fire  and  Life 

¥1re  and  Marine   

Fire  and  Quarantee 

lire  and  Accident 

Fire,  Life,  and  Marine    

Fire,  Marine,  and  Quarantee    

Fire,  Life,  Marine,  and  Quarantee.. 

Fire,  Marine,  Accident,  Quarantee, 
and  Plate  Qlass  


Hre,   Marine,    Quarantee,    Plate 
Qlate,  and  Employers'  Liability 


8 

7 
17 
9 
2 


18 
9 

20 
18 
13 

1 
1 
3 

1 
1 

2 

1 


1,176,183 

2,473,110 

3,686,342 

824,506 

18,750 

272,000 

1,387,495 

75,000 

125,000 

68,908 

15,582 


The  life  assurance  effected  by  the  "  Fire  and  Life  "  offices  forms  a 
very  small  proportion  of  their  total  business. 
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Fire  Iksurance. 

The  amount  of  the  net  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  area  is  obtainable 
under  the  15th  clause  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1884,  which  requires 
each  company  holding  risks  within  the  proclaimed  area  under  the  Fire 
Brigades  Board  to  furnish  annually  to  the  Board  the  amount  held  at 
risk  on  the  preceding  31§t  December  within  that  area,  less  the  sum 
re-insurei  with  other  contributory  companies  under  the  Act.  This 
information,  however,  is  for  assessment  purposes  only,  the  companies 
being  obliged  to  contribute  one-third  of  the  total  annual  expenditure  of 
the  Board,  the  sum  subscribed  by  each  being  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  net  risks  held  within  the  said  area.  The  total  amount  con- 
tributed by  the  companies  towards  the  expenses  of  the  Board  during 
1894  was  is,  509.  The  net  risks  in  the  metropolitan  area  held  by  each 
company  on  the  31st  December,  1894,  were  as  follow  : — 


Name  of  Company. 


Net 
amonnt  at 

risk  on 

81st  Dec., 

1894. 


Name  of  Company. 


Net 
amount  ttb 

risk  on 

31st  Dec, 

1894^ 


Alliance  Assurance  Company 

Atlas  Assurance  Company 

Australian  Alliance  Assiirance  Co 

Australian  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
Batavia  Sea  and  Fire  Insurance  Co. . . 

Caledonian  Insurance  Co 

City    Mutual    Fire    Insurance    Co. 

(Ltd.)   

Colonial  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

(Ltd.)   

Commercial    Union    Assurance    Co. 

(Ltd.) 

Cornwall  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 

Co.(Ltd.)    

Derwent  and  Tamar  Fire  and  Marine 

Insurance  Co 

Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Co. 

(Ltd.)  

Imperial  Insurance  Company  of  Lon- 

don(Ltd.) 

Indemnity  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 

Company  of  Australia  (Ltd.)  . 
Lion  Fire  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.)  . . . 
Liverpool   and    London    and  Globe 

Insurance  Co 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire  Insurance 

Co.    

Manchester  lire  Assurance  Co 

Mercantile  Mutual  Insurance  Co 

Mutual  Union  Insurance  Ck).  (Ltd.)  . . 
National  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 

Co.  of  N.Z. 


£ 

1,666,716 
466.793 
399,467 

8,226,612 
228,.510 
425,124 

3,081,474 

1,081,890 

6,972,905 

312,136 

295,679 

579,244 

1,406,471 

86,775 


2,588,813 

1,367,731 
326,804 

8,286,736 
154,576 

1,186,684 


Netherluids  India  Sea  and  Fire  In- 
surance Co.  , 

New  Zealand  Insurance  Co 

Nortii  British  and  Mercantile  In 
suranceCo 

North  Queensland  Insurance  Co. 
(Ltd.)..... 

Northern  Assurance  Company    . 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society 

Palatine  Insurance  Conopany  (Ltd.) 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  of  London  . . 

Queensland  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
(Ltd.) 

Royal  Insurance  Co 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corpor- 
ation   

Scottish  Union  and  National  In- 
surance Co 

South  British  Fire  and  Marine  In- 
surance Co.  of  N.Z 

Standard  Fire  and  Marine  Insuruioe 
Co.ofN.Z 

Sun  Insurance  OflBce  of  London  .... 

United  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.) 

United  Australian  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance Ck).  (Ltd.) 

Victoria  Insurance  Co.  (Ltd.)  

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of 
N.S.W.  for  Offloes  outeide  the 
Colony  


Total ....£  69,810,096 


111,610 
2,061,886 

1,207,600 

400,741 
740,598 

2,209,388 
460,120 

1,082,620 

200,018 
2,117,060 

301,600 

430,840 

1,481,771 

880,707 

792,720 

4,136,770 

485,486 
1,646,360 


846,985 


In  cases  where  insurances  cannot  be  effected  in  New  South  Wales 
there  is  an  arrangement  with  the  Fire  Underwriters*  Association  by 
which  the  proportiona;te  amount  of  the  assessment  due  to  the  Fire 
Brigades  Board  is  paid  by  the  insured. 
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The  declared  aimount  of  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  district  since 
the  Eire  Brigades  Act  came  into  force  wrb  as  undemoted.  Tha  figoroa 
refer  to  the  "3 1st  December  in  each  year : — 


1884 '..' £36,691,000 

1885 41,631,582 

1886 46^253,370 

1887 , 49,209,305 

1888 53,583,000 

1889 ::. 57,148,388 


1890...: £58,207,183 

1891 68,416,945 

1892 61,185^715 

1893 59,844,701 

1894 «...  59,340,096 


The  number  of  fires  which  occurred  in  the  metaropolitan  district 
during  the  year  1894  was  270,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows^ 
acoor^ng  to  the  damage  done  : — 

Slight  damage     206 

Serious  damage 23 

Total  destruction 41 

Total    270 

Besides  these,  thwe  were  90  chimney  fires,  and  49  false  alarm&  One- 
casualty  which  resulted  fatally  occurred  during  the  year. 

Of  the  premises  totally  destroyed,  24  were  insured,  13  not  insured, 
and  in  4  cases  the  insurance  was  unknown.  Of  those  in  which  serious 
damage  was  effected,  22  were  insured,  and  1  not  insured ;  while  of  those 
coming  under  the  head  of  slightly  damaged,  100  were  insured,  51  not 
insured,  and  in  55  instances  the  insurance  was  unknown ;  so  that  it 
would  appear  the  total  number  of  insurances  was  146  as  against  65  non- 
insurances,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  for  which  information  is 
available.  The  percentage  just  given  must  be  taken  with  qualification; 
for  as  the  premises  and  the  property  therein  contained  frequently  belong 
to  different  persons,  so  in  order  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  insurance 
is  practised  it  would  require  to  be  ascertained  in  how  many  instuioes 
the  double  insurance  was  effected,  for  in  the  returns  above  given  a 
property  is  considered  insured  if  the  premises  be  covered  and  the 
contents  uninsured,  and  the  converse  is  also  the  case. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  fires  which  occurred  in  the  metro- 
politan area  during  the  past  nine  years  : — 


Years. 

SBgfai 
dftmttffe. 

Serious 
damage. 

Total 
destruction. 

Total 
fires. 

1886 

150 

21 

34 

205 

1887 

174 

18 

15 

207 

1888 

222 

19 

25 

266 

1889 

179 

17 

29 

225 

1890 

205 

12 

18 

235 

1891 

216 

27 

19 

262 

1892 

270 

21 

23 

314 

1893 

210 

23 

25 

258 

1894 

206 

23 

41 

270 
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Under  clause  20  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  authority  is  given  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  the  country  districts ;  but  owing  to  an  ambiguous 
clause  in  the  statute  the  fire  insurance  companies  do  not  consider  them- 
selves called  upon  to  contribute  anything  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  country  Boards^  hence  many  of  the  municipalities  have  not  taken 
any  steps  to  come  under  the  Act  further  than  being  gazetted.  The 
country  districts  are  served  by  volunteer  fire  companies,  a  return  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined  table.  Full  particulars,  similar  to 
those  given  for  the  metropolitan  district,  cannot  be  obtained,  and  until 
the  Act  is  made  operative  outside  Sydney  and  suburbs  correct  returns 
will  not  be  available. 

The  total  number  of  firemen  attached  to  the  brigades  in  the  metro- 
politan and  country  districts,  and  the  number  of  fires  attended,  were  as 
follow : — 


Name  of  Station. 


Actual  I  Men  in 
fires  at-ithe  Bri- 
tended. 


Number  of — 


Name  of  Station. 


Number  of — 

!  Actual  Men  in 
fires  at-ithe  Bri- 
tended. '  gades. 


City  Companies — 

Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigades  (4  stations). 

North  City 

Paddington  Brewery.. 

Standard  Brewery 

Suburban  Companies — 

Alexandria 

Ashfield 

Balmain  (2  stations) 

Burwood  

Drummoyne    

Glebe 

Oranville 

Leichhardt 

Manly 

North  Botany 

Paddington , 

Parramatta  No.  1  , 

Parramatta  No.  2  

Rockdale 

Bandwick    , 

Rookwood    

St.    Leonards    (2    sta- 
tions). 

Waterloo 

Waverley  

Woollahra    , 

Country  Comptuiies — 

Albuiy 

Armidale 

Bathurst  


270 
61 
83 

74 

20 

22 
9 
8 
5 

17 
8 

52 

Nil. 
5 

28 
4 
4 
2 

Nil. 
1 
6 

13 

8 

21 

7 
1 
4 


57 
12 
18 
13 

17 
17 

17 
18 
16 
25 
15 
16 
16 
22 
20 
23 
15 
19 
22 
24 

16 
16 
17 

24 

18 
20 


Country  Companies — ctd. 

Bourke 

Bowral 

Broken  Hill 

Carrington 

Deniliquin  , 

Goulbum  (2  stations) .. 

Glen  Innes  , 

Grafton 

Grafton,  South   

Hamilton  , 

Hay 

Lambton  , 

Lismore , 

Maitland,  West , 

Moama , 

Molong , 

Narrandera 

Newcastle,  Central    .., 

Newcastle,  West    , 

Nowra  , 

Orange 

Parkes  

Richmond    

Sin^eton , 

Stockton    , 

Tamworth    , 

Temora , 

Tighe's  Hill 

Waffga  Wagga  

WoUongong 


2 
60 
1 
2 
4 


1 
15 
23 
1 
4 
3 
2 
2 
4 
6 
1 
3 


10 
24 
24 
21 
20 
25 
16 
32 
10 
18 
16 
]9 
16 
25 
8 
15 
15 
20 
28 
15 
12 
20 
26 
30 
25 
15 

16 
20 
16 
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Life  Assurance. 

Life  assurance,  in  common  with  other  forms  of  £nancial  business, 
received  a  severe  blow  during  the  crisis  of  1893,  from  the  effects  of 
which  it  has  not  yet  recovered.  Prior  to  the  year  named  all  forms 
of  life  business  showed  great  expansion,  but  for  the  present  this  has 
given  place  to  a  struggle  to  maintain  the  position  already  acquired. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  sudden  stoppage  of  credit  by  the 
iocking-up  of  deposits  in  banks  drove  many  or  the  policy-holders  to 
borrow  on  the  security  of  their  policies,  and  borrowing  was  too 
frequently  the  first  step  towards  the  surrender  of  the  policy  on  the 
security  of  which  the  advance  was  made.  The  business  of  the  last  half 
of  1893  and  of  the  whole  of  1894  was  in  every  respect  abnormal;  for 
it  will  be  seen  that,  taking  the  whole  of  the  companies  together,  the 
surrenders  and  forfeitures  actually  exceed  the  new  business  obtained. 
"No  class  of  investments  feels  more  keenly  the  effects  of  trade  depression 
than  life  assurance,  and  none  more  quickly  brightens  with  the  first 
signs  of  trade  revival.  In  dealing  with  the  falling  away  of  insurance 
business,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  many  of  the  old 
policies  are  now  falling  in,  and  at  the  same  time  the  field  from  which 
new  policies  are  obtained  is  sensibly  narrowing,  as  the  Australian 
colonies  have  been  thoroughly  exploited  for  many  years,  while  the 
insurable  element  of  four  and  a  half  million  people  cannot  be  said  to 
be  large.  Of  late  years,  however,  sundry  new  forms  of  insurance  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  companies  hope  in  this  way  to  more  readily 
attract  the  public  when  the  hoped  for  revival  sets  in. 

Special  laws  regulating  the  business  of  life  assurance  are  in  existence 
in  every  Colony  except  New  South  Wales ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
uniform,  no  two  colonies  having  precisely  the  same  law.  During  1862 
an  Act  was  passed  in  New  South  Wales  to  encourage  and  protect  life 
insurance,  but  its  provisions  in  no  way  apply  to  the  regulation  of 
business. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  official  returns,  the  particulars  relating 
to  the  institutions  are  obtained  from  the  reports  published  and  circu- 
lated by  the  companies  themselves ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  statements 
do  not  allow  of  the  business  transacted  locally  being  separated  from 
that  done  elsewhere.  During  1894  there  were  thirteen  institutions 
operating  in  the  Colony.  Of  these,  four  were  local,  six  had  their  head 
offices  in  Victoria,  and  three  in  the  United  States.  The  volume  of  the 
local  business  of  those  last  mentioned  proportionately  to  the  total  is, 
however,  so  small  that  returns  relating  to  the  American  offices  have 
been  omitted  from  the  following  comparisons,  except  where  their  local 
business  can  be  stated.  Twenty-three  companies,  uniting  life  with 
other  classes  of  insurance,  have  local  branches  or  agencies,  but  with 
one  exception  their  transactions  in  life  risks  in  the  Colony  are  unim- 
portant. 
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Of  the  four  local  institutions,  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident 
Society  and  the  Mutual  life  Association  of  Australasia  were  incor- 
porated under  special  Acts;  and  the  City  Mutual  life  Assurance 
Society  (Limited)  and  the  C^tia^is'  life  Assurance  Company  (limited) 
were  registered  under  the  Companies  Act,  the  fc»rmer  in  1878,  and  the 
latter  in  1886.  The  six  remaining  institutions  were  inon'porated  in 
Victoria. 

The  results  of  the  latest  publii^ed  actuarial  investigations  of  the 
various  societies  were  as  follow : — 


Institution. 

Petiods 

of 
YaluatioB. 

Date. 

Net 
or  present 
liability. 

Surplna. 

Head  Office  in  New  South  Wales— 
AustnUanMutual  ProvkieatS<^ety 
Mutual   Life  Aasodation   of  Aus- 

tralaaia. 
City  Mutual  Life  AMursnoe  Society 

(Limited). 
Citizens'  Life  Aaranmce  Company 
(Un^tedX 
Head  Office  in  Victoria— 

pony. 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of 
Ai:Ktrala8ia. 

Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Vic- 
toria (Limited) 

Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Afi. 
surance  Society  (Limited). 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assomnce 
Sodety  (Limited). 

Australian  Temperance  and  General 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society. 

18M 
1860 

1879 

I860 

1802 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1874 
1876 

Annual 

Triennial.... 

Annual 

THennial.... 

Quinquennial 

»» 

31  Dec.,  189* 
31  Dec,  1894 

SlDec.»18M 

31  Dec,  1894 

31  Deo.,  1894 
30Sept,1892 
31  Dec,  1890 
31  Oct,  1891 
31  Dec,  1894 
3a8ept.,1890 

11,906,04 
908,477 

106,128 

40,498 

279,916 

1,124,430 

596,218 

n7,088 

1,662;3O0 

89,130 

£ 
408,080 

85,606 

9)9a 
12,527 

18,874 
133,480 

67,548 
126,945 
296,198 

*9,207 

*  Includes  proportion  of  surplus  due  to  industdal  busmets. 

The  net  or  present  liability  represents  the  present  value  of  the  siims 
assured  in  respect  of  whole  life  and  endowment  assurance,  reversioBary 
bonuses,  endowments,  and  annuities  in  force  at  date  of  valuatioais,  lesa 
the  present  value  of  the  future  pure  premiums  thereon.  The  surplna 
given  represents  the  amount  available  for  distribution  amongst  poUcy- 
holders^  and  actuarial  and  commercial  reservesi. 

Eight  of  the  companies  are  mutual,  and  the  remainder  are  what  is 
termed  in  insurance  parlance  "  mixed" — that  is,  proprietary  companies 
dividing  profits  with  the  policy-holders ;  while  two  of  the  instituticms 
also  transact  industrial  business,  and  one  company,  ^ke  Australian 
Alliance  Assnrmice  Company,  ocmducts  fire  and  marine  insuraiKjei 
The  returns  for  each  society,  however,  apply  only  to  the  ordinary  life 
business.  Most  of  the  o^lces  have  representatives  in  all  the  seven 
colonies,  and  one  institution — -the  Colonial  Mutual — has  extended  its 
operations  to  London  and  South  Africa. 
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Tk»  fellowing  table  gi^es  the  p<^iotes  in  force  and  "tke  nuns  asmred 
in  «Bch  society  at  the  close  of  1894  ;  t^  item  *^  Svms  assured  "  meai^ 
"the  smns  payable,  exclusive  of  reversionary  bonuses,  at  death,  or  on 
attainii^  a  certain  age  or  at  death  before  that  age : — 


Iiiititation. 

PoUciesin   1  Sums  Aasored, 

force,             exclusive 
inelorive  of    of  Bomnes  and 
Annuities.         Annuities. 

Annual  Pre- 
mium 
Income. 

Avstralian  Mutool  Provident  Society 

MntiRa  life  Anedatioii  of  Awitxmlasia  ... 

City  Mntnal  life  Assuranoe  Society   

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  

No. 

121,473 

16,734 

5,201 

7,202 

1,851 

28,304 

14,202 

20,385 

32,818 

5,256 

7,713 

1.692 
2,435 

£ 

30,510,130 

4,166,359 

776,9« 

845,984 

645,463 

6,338,659 

3,332,312 

4,555,968 

10,533,271 

812,370 

4,211,667 

1,253,462 
1,665,068 

1,203,307 

130,700 

26,801 

34,002 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company., 
l^ational  Mutual  life  Association    

23,400 
208,681 

Australian  Wido'ws'  Fund 

113,986 
166,079 

Colonial  Mutual  life  Assurance  Society... 

AustralftflianTeByrance  and  General  life 
Aflflnnwice  Society 

326,992 
31»163 

^Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 
United  States 

143,764 

*Mutnal  Life  Annianoe  Company  of  Kew 
York fZ 

*New  York  Life  Insurance  Company    

53,083 
92,480 

Total « 

265,306 

78,647,659 

2,653,577 

*  AustraUaiaQ  buaineM  only. 


The  following  table  t^ows  the  bufiiness  in  force  at  the  close  of  the 
year  immediately  preceding  that  of  the  crisis,  the  year  of  the  crisis,  and 
the  period  following.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  volume  of  assurances 
•has  decreased  for  nearly  every  society,  and  the  results  as  disclosed  by 
the  figures  afford  another  string  ir^stance  of  the  widespread  distress 
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following  the  events  of  1893,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  in  evidence  in 
the  business  of  these  and  kindred  institutions  for  some  time  to  come^ 


Institution. 


Amount  Assured,  excluding  Bonuses 
and  Annuities* 


1892. 


1893. 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society    

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd. ). 

Citizens  Life  Assurance  Company 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company  . . . 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Vic- 
toria (Ltd.) 

Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Victoria  (Ltd. ) 

Australian  Widows'  Fund  Life  Association 
Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Association  Society 
(Ltd.) 

Australasian  Temperance  and  General 
Mutual  Life  Association  Society  (Ltd.) 

•  £!quitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the 

United  States 

•  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  of  New 

York 

*New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  ... 


£ 

38,888,283 

4,430,669 

719,999 

429,084 

769,987 

6,479,001 
3,665,517 

4,939,075 

10,827,028 

827,566 

4,335,522 

], 107,258 
1,883,765 


£ 

39,331,071 

4,250,997 

751,242 

553,334 

704,397 

6,420,576 
3,504,652 

4,727,701 

10,702,936 

813,500 

4,063,627 

1,160,366 
1,643,535 


£ 

39,510,130' 

4,166,359 

776,946 

845,984 

645,46a 

6,338,65» 
3,332,312 

4,555,968. 

10,533,271 

812,370 

4,211,667 

1,253,462 
1,665,068 


*  Australasian  business  only. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  new  business  completed 
during  the  past  six  years  by  the  ten  Australian  offices  represented  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  assurance  and  endowment  policies  only  are  dealt 
with,  as  the  annuity  transactions  are  unimportant : — 


Policies. 

Amount  Assured. 

Annual  Premiums. 

Year. 

Total, 

Per 
Policy. 

Total. 

Per£100of 
Assurance. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    8.    d. 

1889 

27,553 

7,905,449 

287 

252,736 

3     3  11 

1890 

28,840 

8,420,670 

292 

274,614 

3    5    3 

1891 

28,032 

8,435,673 

301 

273,061 

3    4    9 

1892 

27,965 

7,977,154 

285 

262,647 

3    5  10 

1893 

24,488 

6,019,408 

246 

197,086 

3    5    6 

1894 

25,721 

6,062,494 

236 

202,315 

3    6    9 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  average  sum  assured  fell  to  £236  in  1894, 
while  the  annual  premium  for  £100  is  larger  than  for  any  of  the  other 
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years  shown.  It  would  seem  from  these  two  facts  that  the  depression  of 
the  past  three  years  has  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  insuring  powers  of 
the  people ;  while  the  proportionate  increase  in  the  premium  is  accounted 
for  by  the  growth  of  the  endowment  assurance  business.  At  the  present 
time  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  assurance  business  is  of  this  description, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  combination  of  investment  with  insurance 
thus  afforded  has  obtained  a  strong  hold  on  the  assuring  public.  The 
average  sum  assured  per  endowment  policy  is  below  that  of  the  whole 
life  policies,  while  the  average  annual  premium  is  higher,  as  many  of 
the  policies  are  for  short  terms.  The  new  assurances  effected  during 
the  year,  less  the  void  business  or  discontinuances,  represent  the  annual 
additions  to  the  sums  assured ;  this,  or  its  opposite,  is  shown  in  the 
following  comparison : — 


Year. 

New  Assurances. 

Void  Business  or 
Discontinuances. 

Net  yearly  increase 
to  sums  assured. 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
8,435,673 
7,977,154 
6,019,408 
6,062,494 

£ 
5,096,730 
6,099,772 
6,218,360 
6,305,437 

£ 
3,338,943 

1,877,382 
*198,952 
*242,943 

*  Decrease. 

The  receipts  of  the  societies  are  chiefly  represented  by  the  collections 
from  premiums  on  policies  and  the  interest  arising  from  investments  of 
the  accumulated  funds  ;  while  payments  on  account  of  policies  matured 
and  surrendered,  cash  bonuses,  and  exj)enses  of  management  chiefly 
comprise  the  disbursements.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  each 
society  during  1894  were  as  follow  : — 


Institution. 

Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Excess 

Receipts 

(Addition  to 

Funds). 

Auatralian  Mutual  Provident  Societv  

£ 

1.970,489 

195,228 

34,018 

31,080 

35,584 

281,849 

159,391 

215,171 
392,483 

38,304 

£ 

1,489,835 

148,714 

20,878 

12,872 

51,046 

190,095 

115,864 

130,969 
261,155 

19,893 

£ 

480,654 
46,514 
13,140 
18,208 

♦15,462 
91,754 
43,527 

84,202 
131,328 

18,411 

Mutu&l  Life  Association  of  Australasi  a 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Comnanv  (Ltd.) 

Australian  AUiance  Assurance  Company 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 

Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  Victoria  (Ltd.)  ... 

Australian    Widows*    Fund    Life    Assurance 

Societv  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd. ). . . 

Australian  Temperance    and  General  Mutual 

Life  Assurance  Societv  (Ltd.) 

Total 

3,353,597 

2,441,321 

912,276 

♦  Denotes  decrease. 
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The  i^grogate  receipts  and  disbursements,  under  the  accepted  headi , 
£or  the  ten  infitituiions  w^^^  as  follow : — 


Beoe^te. 

Sxpenditiire. 

PramiiuDa — 

New 

Renewal 

£ 

186^10 

2,110,603 

15,199 

1,041,^9 

d56 

Chums ...,...,-, 

Surrenders    ,.....- 

Annuities „ 

Cash  Bonuses  and  Dividends 
Expenses 

£ 
1,059,977 
565,288 
22,059 

Consideration  for  Annuities.. 
Interest  

86,694 
440,566 

Other  Reeeipts (Rents,  etc.).. 

Amount  written  <^  toDc^pro- 
oiation.  Reserves,  etc.  ... 

Total £ 

266,737 

Total £ 

3,353,597 

2,441,^1 

For  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  amount  of  interest  earned  and 
rents  received  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  under  the  head  of 
claims ;  the  excess  to  be  made  good  from  the  other  sources,  however, 
was  smalL 

The  yearly  additions  to  the  accumulated  funds  are  largely  dependent 
on  the  volume  of  assurances  current,  and  any  changes  in  the  one  are 
reflected  in  the  figures  of  the  other  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
coincident  with  the  shrinkages  in  the  volume  of  assurances  in  force,  the 
amount  added  in  each  year  to  the  accumulated  funds  has  corres- 
pondingly fallen  off.  The  amount  of  funds  and  the  interest  received 
thereon,  for  the  five  years  ended  with  1894,  were  as  follow  : — 


Interest. 

Year. 

Additions 
during  year. 

Total 
Amount 

Amount 

Average 

Rate 
realised. 

£ 
1,404,215 
1,380,563 
1,360,100 
1,147,143 
912,276 

£ 
14,660,151 
16,040,704 
17,400,804 
18,547,947 
19,460,223 

£ 
827,909 
902,774 
967,678 
991,369 
1,0«,529 

per  cent. 
5-931 
5-881 
5-787 
5-515 
5-895 

Assets  and  Liabilities  op  A^ssubance  Companies. 

The  societies  establish  annually  an  asset  and  liability  statement,  with 
the  object  of  showing  the  distribution  of  the  accumulated  funds  and  the 
amount  placed  to  commercial  reserve.  The  return  is,  however,  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  valuation  balance-sheet  prepared  at  the  date 
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of  tfae  aetimnal  inipegtiigatioii.  Tke  wvete  mad  tiabilitieB  for  eadi  insti- 
tatioD,  lor  the  financial  jmo*  al  1894,  w&ce  afi  skowB  in  the  subjoined 
taWe:— 


lBstitatk». 


OS 


Pit 


>ll2 
'  o  a*© 


TotaL 


e    3 


if 

Xjp   .       TotaL 

in 


AnatnlMii  Mutual  Provident 
SfateMlIJfe  Anodation  of  Ai 


BocMy; 


at  J  Ifotoal  Life 

(lid.) , 

CStiaan^   life    AasozaBoe  OMnpi^y' 

<Ud.) i 

AnatraKan  Affiance  Aanranee  Omd- 

p«ny 

Katiooal  Mntoal  Ufe  AsBociatioa  of. 

AnstnlasiR 

Mirtoal  AflnraBce  Society  of  Yictoria' 

(Ltd.) 

Amtnliaii  Widows'  Fund  Life  As-- 

smanoe  Sooety  (Ltd.) j 

CMonial  Mutual  Life  Aworance 

Society  (Ltd.) i 

Aostiafian  Tempenmoe  and  General, 

Mntaal  life  AaranuKse  Bodety, 

(LW.)    i 


10,823,768 
668,913 
79,617 
28,177 
344,00» 
903,817 
611,966 
922,750 
9764^ 

141,413 


£ 
2,182,806 

390,575 

4S,»6 

25,966 

228,820, 

588,779 

300,835, 

230,067 

823»860 


13,006,673 


£ 
12,438,1M. 


1^060,488     1,918,985, 
123,012 1       190y603| 

57S,829| 
1,492,596' 

912,821 
1,298,817  i 
1.799,993] 


53,024 

283,163: 

1,490,027! 

896,138 

1,190,548 

1,798,62U| 


£ 
573,449 

10,508 

2,409 

1,U9 

289^006 

62,569 

16,683 

12,209 

6,364 


99,416       240,8291       1€7,844|     34,207 


4,914,506  20,466401 1 19.417/165' 1,0Q9;B8 


£ 
13,006,573 

1,050,468 

123,102 

51,143 

572,829 

1,492,596 
912,821 

1,202.817 

1,799,993 

202,051 


20,426,328 


More  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  assets  are  represented  by  loans 
on  mortga^ ;  indeed,  in  these  Colonies  insurance  companies  are  almost 
restricted  to  this  form  of  investment,  and  to  loans  on  policies.  The 
remaining  items  require  no  special  comment,  except  loans  on  personal 
security,  and  shares.  Investments  of  this  character  are  unusual  in 
Australasta,  the  amount  invested  aggr^ating  only  £171,026.  In  some 
of  ihe  Colonies  the  companies  are  obliged  by  law  to  deposit  certain  sums 
with  the  Treasury  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,  and  the  amount  so 
lodged  is  included  either  under  l^e  head  of  Crovemment  securities  or  of 
deposits. 

EZPEKSSS  OF   MANAOEMEirr  OF  ASSURANCE   COMFAiaKS. 

The  ratio  of  expemies  of  manag^nent  to  ]»emium  income  and  gross 
receipts  must  necoisacily  vwry  according  to  iJie  age  of  the  society  and 
the  fir&partiifm  of  new  hawrwiBH  transacted.  The  %ures  are  given  for 
what  aidy  are  worth.    That  a  moee  exact  compariBOQ  cannot  be  iiuule  is 
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the  fault  of  certain  companies  which  fail  .to  make  a  complete  disclosure 
of  their  affairs,  and  do  not  distribute  their  expenses  of  management  so 
that  the  cost  of  new  business  may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  old 
business  ;  the  reports  of  other  companies  are  unequalled  in  any  part  of 
the  world  : — 


Expenses  of  Management. 

Institution. 

Amount. 

Proportion  to— 

Premium 
Income. 

Gross 
Receipts. 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  

£ 

164,563 

40,698 

1-2,031 

8,157 

4,130 

53,845 

32,938 

36,907 

79,S91 

7,906 

per  cent. 
1309 
28-67 
43-31 
28-43 
17-61 
25-81 
28-65 
23-63 
26-00 

24-96 

per  cent. 
8-35 

Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia    

20-85 

City  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

35*36 

Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company  (Ltd.)    

26-24 

Australian  Alliance  Assurance  Company 

11-61 

National  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Australasia 

Mutual  Assurance  Society  of  "Victoria  (Ltd.) 

19-10 
20-66 

Australian  Widows'  P'und  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society  (Ltd.) 

Australian  Temperance  and  General  Mutual  Life  As- 
surance Society  (Ltd.)  

1715 
20-23 

20-64 

Assurance  in  various  Countries. 

The  average  amount  assured  per  policy  for  each  Colony,  and  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  is  given  in  the 
following  table.  The  Australasian  business  of  the  American  institu- 
tions excluded  from  the  previous  returns  has  been  included  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  Australian  averages  shown  herewith  : — 


Country. 


Average 
sum  assured 
per  Policj-. 


Average  Premium 
per  £100  of 
Assurance. 


Australasia 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria  

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    

Tasmania    

New  2^1and 

United  Kingdom  

United  States  (New  York  only) 
Canada    


£ 
285 
333 
270 
330 
247 
372 
263 
265 
397 
538 
296 


£  s.  d. 

3  6    8 

3  6    8 

3  7    5 

3  1  10 

3  7    2 

3  2  11 

3  9    2 

3  3    4 

3  7    6 


The  average  amount  of  assurance  per  head  of  population  was,  in 
Australasia,  £20;  in  Canada,  £11 ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  £13;  and 
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in  the  United  States,  £12  ;  while  the  average  number  of  policies  per 
thousand  of  population  was,  in  Australasia,  70 ;  in  Canada,  38  ;  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  32  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  23. 

The  average  policy  is  scarcely  a  fair  measure  of  thrift.  In  these 
Colonies  mutual  assurance  is  the  rule,  and  members  of  the  various 
societies  have  acquired  large  bonus  additions.  The  average  existing 
policy,  including  reversionary  bonus,  of  the  six  Australasian  companies 
which  made  actuarial  investigations  during  1894,  was  £348,  as  compared 
with  the  £285  shown  in  the  comparative  table. 

It  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  assuring  life  is  much  more 
prevalent  in  Australasia  than  in  any  of  the  other  countries  instanced : 
and  although  the  average  sum  assured  by  each  policy  is  less,  the  number 
of  policies  is  so  much  greater,  as  compared  with  the  population,  that  the 
amount  assured  per  inhabitant  is  considerably  higher. 


BANKRUPTCY. 

The  present  Bankruptcy  Act  came  into  force  in  January,  1888,  super- 
seding a  system  which  made  insolvency  a  very  easy  matter.  It  was 
expected  that  the  new  Act  would  give  a  healthier  tone  to  trade,  and 
decrease  the  number  of  cases  in  which  debtors  would  have  recourse  to 
law  to  be  relieved  of  their  engagements.  The  result  anticipated,  however, 
has  in  no  wise  been  realised,  and  bankruptcies  are  now  just  as  numerous 
as  formerly.  In  the  seven  years  during  which  the  present  law  has 
been  in  force,  9,1 95  petitions  in  bankruptcy  have  been  reipeived;  of  these, 
7,931  were  filed  by  the  bankrupts  themselves,  and  1,264  on  behalf  of 
creditors.  The  petitions  were  not  granted  or  were  withdrawn  in  315 
cases,  so  that  the  total  sequestrations  actually  made  numbered  8,880. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  bankruptcy  petitions  for  each  of  the 
seven  years  during  which  the  present  Bankruptcy  Act  has  been  in  force. 


Petitions  in  Bankruptcy. 

Petitions 

withdrawn, 

refused, 

etc. 

Sequestration 
Orders 
granted. 

Year. 

Voluntary. 

Compulsory. 

Total. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891    • 

1892 

1893 

1894 

No. 
735 
935 
1,079 
1,016 
1,267 
1,535 
1,364 

No. 
116 
166 
164 
9!^ 
239 
209 
148 

No. 
851 
1,101 
1,243 
1,238 
1,506 
1,744 
1,512 

No. 
28 
39 
50 
49 
43 
59 
47 

No. 
823 
1,062 
1,193 
1,189 
1,463 
1,685 
1,465 

Total- 

7,931 

1,264 

9,195 

315 

8,880 
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A  btt&knxpt  nmy  obtain  fais  iBsehsrge  in  oaie  of  tlnpee  'wajv — hf  tiie 
eequiestration  order  made  s^Biamt  him.  being  annnlkd,  by  the  release  of 
his  estate,  or  by  a  oe^iJ&otAe  of  disciiai^e  being  grvnted  to  him.  The 
bulk  c^  the  oraiJ£(»tes  iaamod  are  obtained  under i^he  iBst-mentioned  head ; 
only  one  Boqsesta^ion  tndsr  has  been  annulled,  «nd  47  eststes  hove  been 
releM»d  sinae  the  existing  Act  .has  been  in  ioroe,  while  1,028  certificates 
of  discharge  have  been  granted.  Ti^  number  o$  certificates  ntsaed  from 
1st  January,  1888,  to  31st  Deoemb^,  1804,  was  as  foUows  : — 


Tear. 

Orders 
omndled. 

BMatee 
released. 

Oeriiicates              Totel 

of  Disc&aijfe        Certiilcjatcs 

irranted.       |        issued. 

1888 

Ifo. 

1 
14 

4 

3 
19 

6 

No. 

26 
114 

95 
309 
165 
152 
147 

No. 
27 

1889 

128 

1890 

99 

1891 

• 

312 

1892 
1893 
1894 

1 

205 
158 
147 

Tot^  

1 

47 

1,'028 

1,076 

.The  numljer  of  estates  in  respect  of  which  certificates  of  discharge  or 
release  were  granted  was  1,076,  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  sequestrationa 
In  some  few  cases  application  is  made  for  a  certificate  and  refused ; 
allowing  for  these,  it  would  appear  that  out  of  100  bankrupts  87  are 
unable  or  too  indiflferent  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  free  themselves 
from  bankruptcy.  Under  the  law  the  property  of  an  uncertificated 
bankrupt,  even  if  acquired  subsequently  to  sequestration,  is  liable  to 
seiEifre  on  behalf  of  unsatisfied  creditors  ;  and  as  applications  for  certifi- 
cates of  discharge  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  it  would 
appear  that  the  ^eat  majority  of  bankrupts  neither  attain  nor  hope 
to  attain  a  position  in  which  they  «re  likely  to  be  disturbed  by 
unsatisfied  creditors.  Before  a  certificate  is  granted  all  fees  owing  to 
the  Court  and  official  assignees  must  be  paid,  and  it  is  certain  that  not 
a  few  who  elect  to  remain  uncertificated  do  so  in  order  to  avoid  payment 
of  these  fees.  The  number  of  sequestrations  during  the  seven  years  the 
Act  has  been  in  force  was  8,880,  and  of  these  7,&04  remain  uncertifi- 
cated. During  1804  the  total  number  of  sequestrations  was  1,465  ;  the 
liabilities,  accmding  to  bankrupts'  schedules,  were  ^£1, 852, 235 ;  and  the 
assets  amounted  to  £995,935.     The  qucdification  ^' €bcoording  to  bauk- 
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rupts'  schedules "  ia  neoaomy,  ai.  ^e  retams  of  asBets  and  lislnlities 
establisl^  after  investigation  by  the  Court  differ  widely  from  tfaoee 
furnished  by  bankrupts : — 


Year. 

Sequesknidoiu. 

Nominal- 

DeileieDcy. 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

No. 

823 
1,062 
1,193 
1,189 
1,463 
1,686 
1,465 

£ 

659,307 

794,603 

1,203,685 

989,778 

2,035,316 

1,627,985 

1,852,235 

£ 
459,677 
396,723 
640,726 
464,211 
793,045 
9«6,763 
gtS,935 

£ 
199,630 
397,880 
662,96d 
535,667 
1,242,271 
622,222 
856,300 

Total  

8,880 

9,062,909 

4,546,080 

4,516,829 

The  dividend  rates  paid  in  the  £  on  the  amoiutt  of  proved  liabilities 
of  estates  which  have  been  wound  up  are  not  given,  as  to  establi^  sui^ 
would  involve  an  investigation  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate ;  and 
even  this  operation  would  not  result  in  complete  reiums  being 
established,  aa  there  are  many  estates  which  remain  unsettled  over  a 
long  period  of  years.  There  are  three  official  assignees  to  assist  the 
Court  in  winding  up  the  estates.  Each  official  pays  all  money  received 
by  him  to  the  Regbtrar  in  Bankruptcy,  who  places  the  amount  to  the 
credit  of  the  Bankruptcy  Estates  Account,  from  which  all  charges, 
fees,  and  di^ddends  are  met.  The  official  assignees  are  also  required  to 
furnish  quarterly  statements  of  the  transactions  in  each  estate  during 
that  period,  and  the  figures  given  in  the  two  i^tements  following  were 
obtained  from  these  returns.     The  charges  under  each  head  were : — 


Peremptory  Oharg^es. 

Paid  into 
Consolidated  Revenue. 

Legal 
Goita. 

to  Official 
A8signe«g. 

Total 

Year. 

Rent, 

Auction. 

Valuation, 
Labour,  ete. 

Court  Fees. 

Fiweentage. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890 

4,268 

9,613 

3,064 

70 

382 

3,443 

20,840 

1891 

3,019 

18,439 

6,202 

1,508 

726 

5,386 

35,280 

1892 

3,692 

10,350 

7,102 

1,582 

881 

5,581 

29,288 

1893 

3,952 

13,743 

7,133 

1,473 

652 

5,691 

32,644 

1894 

3,571 

18,308 

7,130 

1,528 

1,143 

8,610 

40,299 

The  offieisEl  assigBees  recetve*  2|  per  eent;  on  the  amioont  realised,  and 
a  sirailir  rate  en  the  aaoioant  of  dividends  declared ;  in  addition  to 
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this  the  Judge  may  grant   special  remuneration.     The  dividends  paid 
and  the  undivided  balances  at  the  end  of  each  year  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Dividends  Paid. 

Money  in  hands  of  Official 
Assignees. 

Balance  of 

Bankruptcy 

Estates  Account. 

Unpaid  and  un- 
claimed Balances. 

Unpaid 
Dividends. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
26,289 
52,304 
45,084 
40,433 
70,381 

£ 
1,987 
1,449 
1,145 
9,532 

863 

£ 
287 
432 
591 
132 
305 

£ 
22,037 
21,651 

20,284 
27,287 
30,985 

On  the  31st  December,  1894,  there  remained  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Unclaimed  Dividend  Fund  £2,713,  and  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Suitors  Fund,  to  which  account  interest  earned  by  the  Unclaimed 
Dividend  Fund  is  placed,  the  sum  of  £218. 

District  Registrars  in  Bankruptcy  have  been  appointed  throughout 
the  Colony,  and  in  most  instances  the  positions  are  filled  by  Police 
Magistrates  or  other  court  officials.  District  Registrars  have  the  same 
powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  Registrar  in  respect  to  examinations  of 
bankrupts,  and  the  technical  business  of  the  court.  The  estates 
sequestrated  during  1894  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Country  districts 
numbered : — 

Sydney  and  Suburbs    616 

Country  849 


Total. 


1,465 


The  following  table  gives  the  callings  of  persons  becoming  bankrupt 
during  1894;  no  trade,  however,  is  recorded  which  showed  less  than 
10  bankrupts : — 


Calling. 

No. 

Calling. 

No. 

Calling. 

No. 

Agents 

28 
21 
21 
17 
16 
27 
27 
22 
13 
S4 
10 
48 

Dealers 

17 
10 
16 

116 
10 
10 
28 
11 
10 

177 
81 
10 

Miners 

150 

Bakers 

Drapers 

Painters 

15 

Blacksmiths    

EIngineers 

Farmers 

Produce  Merchants  .... 
Saddlers 

11 

Boarding  Housekeepers. . 
Boot  and  Shoe  Makers  .. 

10 

Firemen 

Store  and  Shopkeepers. . 
Tailors  

41 

Builders 

Fruiterers 

25 

Butchers 

Orarfprf 

others  (Sequestrations 
under  10)  

Carpenters 

Grocers 

485 

Carriage  Builders 

Clerks 

Hawkers 

Total 

Labourers 

1,465 

Commercial  Travellers  . . 
Contractors    

Licensed  Victuallers .... 
Merchants 

The  foregoing  pages  deal  with  the  commercial  aspect  of  bankruptcy ; 
other  information  relating  to  legal  procedure  will  be  found  in  the 
chapter  of  this  volume  dealing  with  the  transactions  of  the  Law  Courts, 
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TRANSACTIONS  IN  REAL  ESTATE, 

The  Real  Property  Act  came  into  force  in  1862,  dealings  in  real 
estate  before  that  year  having  been  regulated  by  the  Deeds  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1843.  The  Real  Property  Act  completely  revolutionised 
the  procedure  in  regard  to  land  transfers,  and  was  modelled  on  the 
lines  of  legislation  in  South  Australia  adopted  at  the  instance  of  Sir 
R.  R.  Torrens — hence  the  popular  name  of  Torrens'  Act.  The  chief 
features  of  the  Act  are  the  transferring  of  real  property  by  registration 
of  title  instead  of  by  deeds ;  the  absolute  indefeasibUity  of  the  title  when 
registered;  and  the  protection  afforded  to  owners  against  possessory 
claims,  as  a  title  issued  under  the  Act  stands  good  notwithstanding  any 
length  of  adverse  possession.  From  the  passing  of  Torrens'  Act  all 
lands  sold  by  the  Crown  were  conveyed  to  the  purchasers  under  its 
provisions,  and  the  provisions  of  the  old  law  were  restricted  to  transac- 
tions in  respect  of  grants  already  issued.  The  area  for  which  grants 
under  the  old  system  had  been  issued  in  1862  was  7,478,794  acres ; 
since  then  1,150,115  acres  have  been  brought  under  the  provisions  of 
Torrens'  Act,  so  that  the  area  still  under  the  Deeds  Registration  Act  is 
6,328,679  acres.  Lands  are  allowed  to  be  placed  under  Torrens'  Act 
only  when  their  titles  are  found  to  be  unchallengeable;  but  thousands  of 
acres  are  brought  under  the  Act  during  the  course  of  every  year,  so  that 
it  is  merely  a  question  of  time  when  the  whole  of  the  lands  of  the 
Colony  will  be  under  a  uniform  system.  The  area  of  Crown  lands 
conveyed  and  of  private  lands  brought  under  the  Real  Property  Act 
during  the  decade  ended  1894  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Crown  Lands  conveyed 
under  the  Act 

Private  Lands  brougrht 

under  the 

Real  Property  Act. 

Total. 

Area. 

Value. 

Area. 

Value. 

Area. 

Value. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

acres. 

503,565 

399,287 

382.649 

318,875 

355,331 

194,953 

279,247 

189,990 

253,941 

267,730 

£ 
666,169 
562,960 
470,661 
421,058 
512,238 
336,369 
403,421 
301,165 
306,842 
485,006 

acres. 

31.230 

14,065 

47,318 

62,085 

45,309 

79,675 

51,145 

83,627 

44,999 

45,756 

£ 

1,157,000 

723,641 

1,140,155 

1,840,008 

1,348,812 

1,068,348 

1,163,044 

1,243,890 

962.413 

808,234 

acres. 

534,795 

413,352 

429,967 

380,960 

400,640 

274,628 

330,392 

273,617 

298,940 

313.486 

£ 
1,823,169 
1,286,601 
1,610,816 

2,261,066 
1.861,0,30 
1,404, 7 17 
1,506,465 
1,545.055 
1,269,255 
1/293/240 

For  the  whole  period  during  which  the  Real  Property  Act  (Torrens*) 
has  been  in  operation,  16,653,998  acres,  valued  at  £19,126,944,  have 
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been  conveyed  under  its  provisions,  and  1,150,115  acres,  valued  at 
,£18,845,947,  have  been  brought  under  it,  and  deeds  under  the  old  Act 
to  the  same  ext^it  cancelled. 

The  transfers  and  conveyances^  of  private  lands  which  t^ce  |^ace 
during  ordinary  years  indicate  in  some  measure  the  conditicm  of  business; 
the  volume  of  these  transactions,  however,  in  some  years  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  giving  more  than  an  indication  of  ^peculation  or  infiation.  Li 
the  following  table,  whidi  covers  ten  years,  there  is  shown  the  considera- 
tion money  paid  on  sales  of  private  lands  during  each  year,  excluding, 
of  course,  lands  sold  on  long  terms.  During  1888  land  to  the  value  oi 
£11,068,873  changed  hands,  but  in  1894  the  amount  had  fjedl^  ta 
£3,994,504.  The  year  1888  marked  the  last  flickering  of  the  boom 
period,  when  land  {peculation  proceeded  on  a  scale  of  unexaanpled  reck- 
lessness. Kow  the  other  extreme  has  been  reached^  and  the  transactions 
in  land  very  largely  represent  conveyances  by  mortgagors  and  mortgagees, 
genuine  speculation  in  land  having  almost  wholly  died  out : — 


Ck>iiveyanoea  or  Transfers. 

Year. 

Under 
OM  System. 

Under 
New  System. 

TotaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

5,245,422 

3,164,734 

8,410,166 

188d 

4,085,990 

3,060,244 

7,146,234 

1887 

3,598,034 

2,784,853 

6,382,887 

1888 

5,893,373 

5,175,500 

11,068,873 

1889 

4,169,822 

3,333,411 

7,508,283 

1890 

3,954,358 

3,600,392 

7,554,750 

1891 

4,564,285 

3.602,082 

8,166,367 

1892 

3,537,829 

2,716,379 

6,254,208 

1893 

2,317,777 

2,532,211 

4,849,988 

1894 

1,945,527 

2,048,977 

3^994,504 

As  already  mentioned,  the  Real  Property  Act  provides  that  on  the 
issue  of  a  certificate  the  title  of  the  person  named  on  the  certificate  is 
indefeasible.  Provision  is,  however,  made  for  error  in  transfer,  by  which 
persons  might  be  deprived  of  iheir  rightful  property,  as  should  the 
transfer  be  made  to  the  wrong^  person  the  holder  of  the  certificate 
cannot  be  dispossessed  of  his  property  unless  he  has  acted  fraudulently. . 
To  indemnify  the  Government  for  compensating  persons  who,  through 
error,  may  have  been  deprived  of  their  properties,  an  assurance  fund 
has  been  created  by  a  ecmMbutian  of  one  Imlfpenny  in  the  pound  on 
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the  declared  capital  value  being  levied  on  property  first  brought  under 
the  Act,  and  upon  transmissions  of  titles  of  estates  of  deceased  proprietors. 
It  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Act  and  the  facility  of  its 
working  that  payments  from  the  assurance  fund  to  the  31st  December, 
1894,  in  respect  of  titles  improperly  granted,  amounted  to  only  ^2,903. 
The  amounts  paid  into  the  Treasury  on  account  of  the  assurance  fund 
during  each  of  the  four  years  ended  1894  were  as  follow : — 


Year. 

Collections, 
less  Refunds. 

andCost  of 
Legal  Actions. 

Amounts  Credited 
to  Fund. 

1S91 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
5,345 

4,670 

4,083 
4,882 

£ 
NU 

1,053 

NU 

367 

£ 
5,345 

3,617 

4,083 

4,515 

The  assurance  fund,  which  forms  part  of  the  Trust  Fund  of  the 
Treasury,  amounted  to  ,£134,850  at  the  close  of  1894,  and  bears  interest 
at  rates  varying  from  3  to  5  per  cent  The  accretions  to  this  fund,  that> 
is,  interest  and  collections,  average  from  £8,000  to  £9,000  per  annum, 
while  the  total  withdrawals  during  the  whole  currency  of  the  Act  have 
not  reached  £3,000;  thus,  as  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  amount 
annually  added  growing  larger  as  years  roll  on,  the  fund  bids  fair  to- 
reach  considerable  dimensions. 


MORTGAGES. 

All  mortgages,  except  those  regulated  by  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of 
1855  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1894,  are  registered  at  the 
Registrar-Greneral's  Office,  and  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the  number 
recorded  represents  the  bulk  of  the  mortgages  efifected.  Where  more 
than  one  mortgage  has  been  effected  on  the  same  property,  the  mortgages 
take  priority  according  to  the  time  of  registration,  and  not  in  accordance 
with  their  respective  dates.  The  amount  of  consideration  for  which  a 
mortgage  stands  as  security  is  not  always  stated  in  the  deeds,  the  words 
"  valuable  consideration"  or  "  cash  credit"  being  inserted  instead  of  a 
specific  sum  in  many  of  the  transactions  of  banks  and  other  loan  institu- 
tions, in  cases  where  the  advances  made  are  liable  to  fluctuation  ;  and 
as  this  frequently  occurs  when  the  property  mortgaged  is  of  great  value, 
an  exact  statement  of  the  total  advances  against  mortgages  cannot  be 
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i^yen;  It  must  be  bome  in  miad,.  therefOTe,  that  the  genres:  in  ihe 
babies  ^ven  below  refer  only  to  cases  in  whch  a  spedfic  amooxit  is 
stated  in  the  deeds,,  whether  that  amount  be  the  sum  actuaUj  advanced 
or  not.  What  is  true  of  mortgages  roistered  hcdds  good  for  disehajrgea, 
the  amount  of  which,  as  shown  in  the  tables,  is  still  further  reduced  by 
the  exclufidon  dE  mortgages  which  have  been. satisfied  by  foreclosure  or 
seizure,  a  record  of  which  is  not  available.  Many  mortgages,  therdDore, 
appear  in  the  official  records  as  current,  notwithstanding  that  the 
property  which  they  represent  has  passed  away  from  the  mortgagor. 


Mortgages  op  Real  Estate. 

Mortgages  of  land  are  registered  either  under  the  Deeds  Registration 
Act  of  1843  or  the  Real  Property  Act  of  1862,  according  to  the  Act 
under  which  the  title  of  the  property  stood  at  the  time  of.  registration. 
The  mortgages  registered  for  each  of  the  ten  years  ended  1894 
were  : — 


Begistrations— 

Year. 

Under  Deeds 
Registration  Act. 

Under  Real  Property  Act. 

Under  both  Acts. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

Number. 

CJonsideration. 

Number. 

Consideration. 

1885 

7,618 

£ 
11,360,108 

4,043 

6,085,380 

11,661 

£ 
17,445,488 

1886 

6,933 

7,670,210 

4,295 

5,975,898 

11,228 

13,546,108 

1887 

6,108 

5,869,302 

4,239 

6,930,665 

10,347 

12,799,967 

1888 

7,452 

8,765,109 

4,274 

7,520,914 

11,726 

16,286,023 

1889 

9,312 

7,277,334 

4,416 

7,256,931 

13,728 

14,534,265 

1890 

9,883 

8,072,218 

4,697 

8,559,662 

14,580 

16,631,880 

1891 

10,348 

10,520,261 

4,523 

8,535,876 

14,871 

19,056,137 

1892 

10,450 

9,328,563 

4,644 

6,770,594 

15,094 

16,099,157 

1893 

9,351 

7,434,029 

4,704 

6,034,324 

14,055 

13,468,353 

1894 

8,901 

5,824,797 

4,277 

5,624,968 

13,178 

11,449,765 

The  conedderation  givm  genendly  represents  the  principal  owing;  in 
some  caues,  however,  it  stands  ior  the  limit  within  which  clients  of 
banks  and  other  loan  institutions  are  entitled  to  draw,  though  mai^ 
of  these  cHents-may  be  in  credit  while  their  property  is  mortgaged  and 
unreleased. 

The  amount  of  mortgages^discharged  has  always  been  much  less  thiui 
the  amount  regist^^ed,  for,  as  p^viously  mentioned,  the  dieeharges  do 
not  include  foreclosures,  which  if  not  formally  registered  as  discharges 
are  noTerthelesa  mortgages  cancelled.  The  volume  of  the  releases  is 
also  reduced  by  mortgages  paid  off  in  instalments,  as  the  discharges 
may  be  givea  for  ih^  last  sour  paid,  which  m-^ht  happen  to  bear  a  very 
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smaM  proportion  io^  ti»  total  sum  boirowed;  aud,  farther,  the  total  <^ 
disdbaffges  is  reduced  owing  to  the  practice,  now  lai^ly  followed,  of 
allowing  mortgages  maturing  on  fixed  dates  to  be  extended  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Conveyances  under  mortgage  or  purchases  of  equity  of  redemption, 
and  transfers  which  represent  dealings  between  mortgagee  and  mort- 
gagee, are,  in  point  of  value,  unimportant ;  nevertheless,  to  complete 
the  transactions  in  mortgages,  returns  covering  the  period  of  ten  years 
ended  1894  are  given  below.  The  table  is  incomplete,  as  the  con- 
sideration in  respect  of  conveyances  and  transfers  under  the  Real 
Property  Act  cannot  be  given  : — 


Deeds  Refristration  Act  of  1848. 

Conveyances 

and  Transfers 

under  Real 

Year. 

Transfers. 

Property  Act. 

Number. 

Conaideratioii. 

Number. 

Ck>nriderKlaon. 

Number. 

£ 

£ 

1885 

122 

122,951 

160 

247,320 

135 

1886 

195 

122,479 

138 

261,778 

166 

1887 

297 

143,674 

240 

501,621 

168 

1888 

192 

378,662 

276 

829,753 

189 

1889 

204 

680,240 

83 

38,690 

192 

1890 

117 

88,116 

210 

229,010 

180 

1891 

348 

245,111 

246 

390,243 

218 

1892 

392 

162,307 

253 

1,219,401 

255 

1893 

430 

216,925 

383 

276,507 

347 

1894 

374 

381,738 

508 

485,489 

318 

MOBTQAGES  ON  LiVE   StOCK  AND   WoOL, 

liens  on  wool,  mortgages  on  live  stock,  and  liens  on  growing  crops 
are  registered  under  special  Acts,  the  two  first  mentioned  under  a 
measure  passed  in  1847,  and  the  liens  on  growing  crops  under  one  passed 
in  1862.  The  mortgages  on  live  stock  are  current  till  discharge,  while 
the  liens  mature  at  the  end  of  each  season  and  terminate  without  being 
formally  discharged.  Mortgages  under  each  Act  are  valid  without  the 
stock  or  cn^  being  delivered  to  the  mortgagees.  The  figures  relating 
to  live  stock  are  given  in  some  detail,  as  they  throw  considerable  light 
on  the  condition  of  the  great  industry  of  the  country.  They  must, 
howevi^,  be  taken  with  this  qualification,  that  the  amount  stated 
represmits  in  many  cases  merely  nominal  indebtedness,  and  the  advances 
are  not  in  every  instance  made  to  pei^sons  financially  embarrassed. 
Bat  with  fuU  allowance  on  this  score,  the  figures  given  hereunder  will 
make  it  plain  how  large  a  hold  the  lending  institutions  have  upon  tiio 
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great  pastoral  industry.  The  following  statement  shows  the  liens  on 
wool  and  the  mortgages  on  live  stock  registered  during  each  of  the  ten 
years  ended  1894  : — 


Preferable  Liens  on  Wool 

Year. 

Number. 

No.  of 
Sheep. 

Considera- 
tion. 

Number. 

No.  of 
Sheep. 

No.  of 
Homed 
Cattle. 

No.  of 
Horses. 

Considera- 
tion. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

1,236 
1,187 
1,285 
1,174 
1,169 
1,461 
1,701 
2,051 
2,257 
2,627 

5,263,407 
9,049,194 

9,:!SW;,fJ75 
9,t«>0„520 

7,8(11,233 
9,0<ir>,,582 

io,';?o],4i2 

12.'H>4,S76 
13,-'  J,t07 
16,<ibi,l»29 

1.327,214 
1,4M,I54 
l,e«:f,(i&5 
1,^8-2,125 
1, 2^2,065 
l,l^«>,eTO 
1,320,823 
l,^iik\fi61 

1A>&2,451 

1,431 
1,363 
1,563 
1,998 
2,018 
2,230 
2,328 
2,326 
2,270 
2,167 

4,7:30, '233 

4,:^^.^,ri53 

3,954,286 

4,(X>2,148 
4,r.7 1^.477 

6,fc'.N;,Li47 

8,3:1 7, 014 

6,f3H*J.711 

117,241 
79,616 
79,312 
80,120 
100,026 
93,298 
111,432 
142,695 
227,531 
698,448 

10,764 
10,349 
11,464 
12,364 
11,824 
12,543 
16,728 
16,904 
24,241 
18,029 

£ 
2,962,471 

2,404,«U 
2,{>,=j4,785 
2,W3,2ie 
2,4H-:>jT5* 

2.o;^;?,7,s« 
2314,037 
*3, 176,725 

*  Included  in  the  amounts  for  1893  and  1894  is  the  consideration  for  245  and  22  camels 
respectivelj'. 

To  supplement  the  information  just  given,  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  proportion  of  the  flocks  of  the  Colony  covered  by  lien  and 
mortgage,  has  been  compiled.  In  addition  to  the  numbers  given,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stock  is  in  the  hands  of  financial  institutions 
as  mortgagees  in  possession,  but  an  exact  statement  of  this  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  : — 


Sheep. 

Homed  Cattle. 

Horses. 

Year. 

Total  in 
Colony. 

Involved 

in  Lien 

and 

Mortgage. 

Pro- 
portion 
involved 
to  total 
flocks. 

Total  in 
Colony. 

Involved 
in  Mort- 
gage. 

Pro- 
portion 
involved 
to  total 
herds. 

Total  in 
Colony. 

Involved 
in  Mort- 
gage. 

Pro- 
portion 
involved 
to  total 
number. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
18^ 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

No. 
37":~/^06 
39!    '  ]04 

46,:.'ii;-NL52 
46,iriiHi,469 
50.1iH.t,768 

55,iJii.tS,431 
61.^^:1,416 

58.1  k:.0,  114 

56,<t77,270 

13.:{7'J,747 
13.  .^r.  1,281 

12.4i;a,710 
13,^67,882 
17,m*S.ri59 
18,061,847 
21,^61,421 
2-2,fi;i,<.40 

per  cent. 
26-4 
341 
28-2 
29-7 
24-8 
249 
27-7 
311 
37-8 
39  8 

1,317,315 

1,1^67,  W4 
l,fi7rN,487 

1,7  41,, 192 

2,(i'^ir29 
2,;i   ■  ^;« 

2,-,   .-,9 

2,'.ii-.iJ,so2 
2,46f.,411 

No. 
117,241 
79,616 
79,312 
80,120 
100,026 
93,298 
111,432 
142,695 
227,581 
698,448 

per  cent. 

8-9 

5-8 

5-0 

4-9 

5-7 

4-5 

5-2 

6-4 
10-0 
28-3 

No. 
344,697 
361,663 
390,609 
411,368 
430,777 
444,163 
469,647 
484,809 
493,231 
518,181 

No. 
10,764 
10,349 
11,464 
12,364 
11,824 
12,548 
16,728 
16,904 
24,241 
18,029 

per  cent. 
31 
2-9 
2-9 
30 
2-7 
2-8 
3-6 
3-6 
4-9 
3-5 

The  mortgages  shown  represent  the  annual  registrations ;  hence  the 
sheep  involved  were  those  pledged  during  12  months  only,  and  as  the 
currency  of  a  mortgage  on  live  stock,  unlike  that  of  a  lien,  which 
terminates  at  the  end  of  the  season,  is  variable,  it  follows  that  the 
figures  in  any  year  do  not  represent  the  total  number  of  sheep  covered 
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by  mortgage,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the  flocks  held  under  lien  and 
mortgage,  after  making  every  allowance  for  releases,  is  therefore  some- 
what higher  than  that  stated.  This  remark  applies  equally  to  the 
dgores  given  for  homed  cattle  and  horses. 


Discharges  of  Mobtgaoes. 

The  discharges  registered  amount  in  an  ordinary  year  to  about  one- 
sixth  the  mortgages  of  live  stock  registered.  The  figures  for  ten  years 
ended  1894  were : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Yew. 

Number. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

1885 

208 

1,173,673 

1890 

368 

2,512,551 

1886 

150 

849,742 

1891 

380 

1,184,372 

1887 

210 

1,073,674 

1892 

317 

985,048 

1888 

240 

1,160,307 

1893 

286 

1,062,827 

1889 

256 

1,191,089 

1894 

334 

496,041 

There  were  also  39  discharges  of  liens  amounting  to  J&45,624 ;  these 
represent  transfers  of  security  and  repayments  during  the  season,  as 
liens  terminate  by  effluxion  of  time  at  the  close  of  the  wool  season. 

Liens  on  Growing  Crops. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  liens  on  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural produce,  the  duration  of  which  must  not  exceed  one  year,  are 
made.  Such  advances  do  not  ordinarily  reach  large  sums  either  indi- 
vidually or  in  their  total,  as  there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 
security  offered.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  advances  ranged  from 
£67,379  to  £247,466  per  annum.  The  liens  registered  in  1894  were 
2,291  in  number,  covering  advances  to  the  extent  of  X18 1,432  : — 


YeMT. 

Number. 

Ckmsideration. 

Year. 

Number. 

£        ii 

£ 

1885 

857 

71,153         1890 

1,089 

75,439 

1886 

989 

70,212    '     1891 

1,171 

78,448 

1887 

949 

67,379    ;     1892 

1,416 

130,155 

1888 

1,006 

247,466     ;     1893 
83,748    i;     1894 

11 

1,789 

159,007 

1889 

1,227 

2,291 

181,432 

Of  the  total  registrations  it  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent,  are  effected 
on  sugar-cane  crops. 
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MOBTGAOES  ON  ShIPS, 

Mortgages  of  registercKl  British  veseels  are  (Lealt  with  under  the 
Merchant  ShipfAng  Act  of.  1894.  The  mortgages  are,  according  to  the 
Act,  divided  into  two  classes,  one  in  which  tiie  ship  is  the  sole  security, 
and  the  other  in  which  the  advances  are  made  on  the  security  of  what 
is  termed  in  the  Act  "  the  account  current,"  which  may  comprise  ships, 
whar^ge  appliances,  etc.  Registrations  are  ejected  at  the  two  ports  of 
registry,  Sydney  and  Newcastle ;  the  returns  ^ven  in  the  subjconed 
statement,  however,  apply  only  to  the  former  port : — 


Mortgage  on  ships  only. 

Year. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

steam  Vessels. 

Sailing  Vessels. 

steam  Vessels. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

92 

11,111 

6 

2,472 

4 

3,672 

8 

8,800 

1892 

M 

17,971 

8 

16,875 

17 

51,293 

6 

10,000 

1893 

22 

12,882 

10 

6,681 

11 

315 

15 

3,019 

1894 

34 

11,420 

18 

12,427 

4 

1,855 

7 

16,600 

1895 

22 

8,896 

9 

4,617 

9 

900 

11 

14,360 

The  number  of  mortgages  registered  in  which  ships  figure  as  the  sole 
security  represents  the  vessels  encumbered,  that  is  to  say,  "  one  ship  one 
mortgage";  the  number  of  mortgages  in  the  other  class  may  or  may  not 
represent  the  number  of  vessels  mortgaged.  The  discharges  of  mort- 
gage during  the  same  period  were  as  follow  : — 


Mortgage  on  aooonnt  current 

Year. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  yessds. 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount. 

No. 

Amount 

No. 

Amount. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1891 

13 

8,052 

9 

8,754 

3      No  amount 

7 

12,400 

1892 

21 

9,219 

5 

2,968 

6    1         2,717 

2 

872 

1893 

20 

13,962 

4 

12,866 

1     !  No  amount 

2 

90 

1894 

13 

5,948 

11 

9,725 

1 

do 

ml. 

niL 

1895 

24 

9,638 

6 

>8,364 

3 

do 

8 

1,000 

Bills  of  Sale. 
All  mortgages  in  personalty  other  than  ships  and  shipping  appliances, 
wool,  live  stodk,  and.  growing  crops,  are  filed  and  entered  at  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act  of  1855.    This  Act  provides  that  each 
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4ocixmeait  sludl  be  ifiled  and  entered  within  30  days  after  it  is  made  or 
given,  otherwise  the  transaetion  is  illegal;  and  to  prevent  fraud  and 
imposition  the  records  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public.  The 
total  amount  of  advances  annually  made  on  bills  of  sale  is  not  readily 
available,  but  judging  from  the  number  of  bills  filed  the  sum  must  be 
considerable. .  The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  availed  of  by  all  classes  of 
the  community,  but  brewers  and  money  lenders  figure  conspicuously 
among  the  tvansferrees.  No  complete  record  is  made  of  the  bills 
terminated  voluntarily  or  by  seizure,  the  official  records  showing  only 
those  discharged  in  the  ordinary  way.  Seizures  of  the  security  given, 
which  generaJiy  comprises  household  furniture  and  stock-in-trade,  are 
common  occurrences,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  record  of  them 
is  kept ;  but,  as  previously  idiown,  the  neglect  in  the  registration  of 
foreclosures  is  a  weakness  in  the  procedure  under  all  Acts  regulating 
the  transactions  in  mortgage.  The  bills  filed  and  the  discharges  regis- 
tered for  the  six  years  ended  1895  were  as  follow  : — 


Bills  of  Sale. 

Year. 

Piled  in 

Satigfied 

Supreme  Ck>urt. 

01 

•  disehargfed. 

1890 

3,045 

isn 

1891 

2,097 

186 

1892 

2,776 

132 

1893 

3,111 

96 

1894 

2,752 

77 

1895 

2,519 

23 

Summary  of  Mortgages. 

The  volume  of  mortgages  registered  smd  discharged  under  eadb  class 
is  given  below.  As  the  returns  are  incomplete,  from  causes  already 
to,  no  general  total  has  been  established.  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  consideration  of  the  mortgages  registered  during  each  of  the 
last  five  years  : — 


Property. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1894. 


On  Real  Eetate— 

Under  Deeds  Registration  Act   .. 

„     Real  Property  Act 

On  Personalty- 
Liens  on  Wool 

Mortgages  on  Live  Stock 

Liens  on  Growing  Crops 

Mortgages  on  Ships    

„  „       and    Shipping 

AppUanoes 

Bills  of  Sale 


£ 
,072,218 


662,270 
159,636 
75,4S9 


10,520,261 
8,585,876 

1,820,823 

2,632,758 

78,448 

20,249 

12^472 


£ 
9,328,563 
6,770,694 

1,688,661 

2,814,637 

130,155 

34,646 

61,293  I 
Not  available. 


£ 
7,434,029 
6,034,324 

1,935,660 

3,176,725 

159,007 

19,563 

3,334 


£ 
5,824,797 
5,624,968 

1,952,461 

2,059,38) 

181,482 

23,847 

18,455 
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The  consideration  of  the  mortgages  of  which  discharges  were  regis- 
tered during  each  of  the  last  iive  years  is  given  below : — 


Property. 


1890. 


189L 


1892. 


ises. 


1894. 


On  Real  Estate.. 

(Jnder  Deeds  Registration  Act  . 
„     Real  Property  Act 

On  Personalty — 

Liens  on  Wool 

Mortgages  on  Live  Stock 

Liens  on  Growing  Crops 

Mortgages  on  Ships  

„  „      and   Shipping 

Appliances    

Bills  of  Sale 


£ 
2,609,660 
4,230,172 


£ 
8,140,871 
8,991,166 


£ 
2,718,850 
2,800,272 


£ 
1,864,021 
1,927,794 


£ 
2,060,696 
2,088,092 


At  end  of  each  Seawm. 
2,512,551  I   1,184,372  i      985,048  f   1,062,827  f      496,041 
At  end  of  each  Season. 
I        16,806  I        12,187  I        26,828  I        15,673 


12,400  I  8,589  I 

N6taTailable. 


00  I 


FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 

The  position  occupied  by  Friendly  Societies  at  the  present  day  is  a 
most  important  one,  on  account  of  the  strong  influence  which  they  exert 
on  the  welfare  of  the  industrial  classes  of  the  population;  and  recognising 
the  services  which  they  render  to  the  community  by  the  inculcation  of 
habits  of  thrift,  and  the  relief  of  cases  of  distress  which  it  would  other- 
wise be  the  duty  of  the  public  to  alleviate,  the  State,  while  forbidding 
the  carrying  on  of  operations  by  an  unregistered  society,  and  imposing  a 
penalty  on  each  member  of  its  committee  should  it  accept  money  in 
consideration  of  any  interest  therein,  grants  certain  privileges  to  societies 
whose  rules  have  been  certified  to  by  the  Registrar  as  being  in  conformity 
with  the  law.     These  privileges  are  as  follow  : — 

1.  A  registered  Society  can  legally  hold  land  and  other  kinds  of 

property  in  the  names  of  trustees,  such  property  passing  from 
one  trustee  to  another  by  the  mere  fact  of  appointment,  and 
can  carry  on  all  legal  proceedings  in  the  trustees*  names. 

2.  The  Society  has  a  remedy  on  summary  conviction  whenever  any 

person — 

(a)  Obtains  possession  of  its  property  by  false  repre- 
sentation or  imposition ; 

(6)  Having  possession  of  any  of  its  property,  witholds 
or  misapplies  it ; 

(c)  Wilfully  applies  any  part  of  such  property  to  pur- 
poses other  than  those  expressed  or  directed  by  the 
rules  and  authorised  by  the  Act. 
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3.  If  an  officer  of  the  Society  dies  or  becomes  bankrapt  or  insolvent^ 

or  if  an  execution  is  issued  against  him  whilst  he  has  money  or 
property  of  the  S^jciety  in  his  possession  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
the  trustees  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  claim  such  money 
or  property  in  preferfence  to  any  other  creditors. 

4.  The  documents  of  the  Society  are  free  from  stamp  duty. 

5.  The  Society  can  admit  members  under  twenty-one  and  take 

from  them  binding  receipts,  which  would  otherwise  be  of  no 
effect. 

6.  If  it  invests  money  on  mortgage,  such  mortgages  can  be  dis- 

charged by  a  mere  endorsed  receipt  without  reconveyance. 

7.  Its  officers  are  legally  bound  to  render  account  and  giro  up  all 

money  or  property  in  their  possession  on  demand  or  notice, 
and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

8.  Disputes  can  be  legally  settled  according  to  the  Society's  own 

rules. 

9.  Members  of  registered  Friendly  Societies  have  the  privilege  of 

legally  insuring  money,  on  the  deaths  of  their  wives  and 
children,  for  their  funeral  expenses,  without  having  an  insur- 
able interest  in  their  lives. 

10.  Members  of  registered  Societies  may  dispose  at  death  of  sums 
payable  by  the  Society  by  written  nomination  without  a  will ; 
and  this  nomination  may  be  made  by  youths  of  sixteen  who 
cannot  make  a  will  till  they  are  twenty-one. 

11.  Where  there  is  no  will  and  no  nomination,  the  trustees  may 

distribute  sums  without  letters  of  administration  being  taken 
out  (a  person  who  should  do  so  in  any  other  case  would  make 
himself  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  deceased). 

Most  of  the  Friendly  Societies  operating  in  New  South  Wales  were 
founded  by  old  members  of  English  orders  who  had  emigrated  to 
Australia  before  the  light  of  public  investigation  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  business  of  the  societies  in  Great  Britain,  and  an  exposure  made  of 
the  unscientific  principles  on  which  they  were  being  conducted.  Accord- 
ingly, the  societies  established  in  this  Colony  were  from  the  commence- 
ment worked  under  a  fallacious  system,  which  was  regarded  as  perfect, 
and  directly  it  was  discovered  that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  funds, 
the  members  looked  upon  the  money  as  their  personal  property — ^in 
fact,  as  profit  derived  from  their  exertions.  They  argued  that  any 
probable  change  from  the  existing  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs  would 
be  fully  compensated  for  by  the  introduction  of  younger  members,  who 
in  their  turn  would  be  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  trust  to  others  in 
the  future  ;  and  any  prop>osal  for  the  application  to  their  affairs  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  governed  the  operations  of  friendly  societies 
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ekewbere  was  strenuonsiy  opposed  as  vnfiecessaiy  until  very- reeently, 
when  many  leacting  members  were  induced,  owing  to  the  rapid  depletion 
of  the  funds  of  their  orders,  to  give  serious  oonsid^aition  to  their 
position. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  which  raised  this  false  feeling  of  security 
was  that  in  times  of -general  pFOsperity  many  empk^ers  paid  good 
workmen  their  waiges  durii^  short  periods. of  sickness  in  order  to  retain 
their  services,  and  members  in  receipt  of  high  wages  and  in  tolerably 
easy  circumstances  did  not  feel  the  necessity  of  acceptii^  assistance 
from  their  lodges.  Also,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  those  years 
the  members  were  young,  and  even  if  all  claims  had  been  preferred  it 
is  probable  that  the  benefits  would  not  have  amounted  to  a  large  sum, 
so  that  the  funds  of  the  societies  could' not  do  otherwise  than  increase 
in  sjnte  of  the  inadequate  scale  of  contributions  charged.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  records  of  the  registration  of  amended  t^les  shows  what 
the  accumulation  of  capital. led  to  :.in  laany  cases  the.m^nbers  of  a 
society  thought  it  right  not  only  to  lower  their  contributioaafi,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  benefits  given.  The  inevitable  results  have 
happened  ;  the  members  have  grown  older,  the  claims  on  account  of 
siclmess  and  death  have  increased,  and  the  depression  in  trade  has 
compelled  those  out  of  employment  to  come  upon  the  funds  whenever 
possible,  so  that  many  of  the  societies  now  existing  are  in  a  state  of 
insolvency. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  now  that  the  fallacy  underlying  the  old 
system  of  conducting  the  afi&irs  of  the  societies  has  been  so  forcibly 
exploded,  some  attempt  is  being  generally  made  to  place  afi&irs  on  a 
)30und  basis,  but  even  now  the  steps  taken  by  many  of  the  x)Wer  members 
are  halting  and  uncertain ;  they  concede  that  an  error  6i  judgment  was 
committed  in  the  past,  but  are  unwilling  to  tax  themselves  to  any 
considerable  extent  for  the  purpose  of  placing  matters  upon  a  better 
footing.  At  the  same  time  they  are  convinced  Uiat  «o  new  members 
should  be  admitted  unless  they  pay  according  to  a  properly-adjusted 
scale  of  contributions.  With  the  wider  spread  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  younger  members  of  the 
societies  will  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  rates  which  are  sufficiently  high 
to  provide  for  the  benefits  which  it  is  professed  to  give. 

A  list  of  t^ principal  sodeties  is  given  below,  from  which.it  will  be 
seen  that  at  the  end  of  1>8&3  there  were  in  existence  15  leading '  ordces 
(some  of  them  sub-divided  into  districts,  pvoi^nces,  or  grand  divisions), 
comprising  7^4  distinct  'SuborcUnate  branches,  and  24  independent 
societies.  The  figures  as  to  memberdiip,  with  t^e  exception  of  theee 
referring  to  <^e'Sons  of  Temperance,  and  as  to  funds,  with  the  exception 
of  the  amounts  given  fort^eBons  of  Temp<»?anee>ftnd  the  Order  of  t  Free 
Gardeners,  may- be  accept^  as  coirect.  In  the  case  of  theordecs  just 
mentioned  the  returns  have  been  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  in  each 
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case  ihe  cezitcal  oxecutiTe  :afp6«rs  to  hB,re  bttt  little  control  over  its 
outlying  bcandbes : — 


Name  of  Orders  of  Sodeties 


Lodges 

or 

Branches. 


Members. 


Members 
ffoodon 
Dooks. 


Amount 

of 
Lodge  or 
Branch 
Funds. 


Amount 

oflMstriot 

orGruid 

Lodffe 

Funds. 


Total 
Funds. 


Mancheister  Unity  LO.O.F.— 

Sydney  District  

Cumbedand  District..... 

Hunter  Biver  District. .- 

Goulbnm  District  

Newcastle  District 

Bathurst  District 

Tamworth  District 

Riverina  District 

Braidwood  District 

Yoimg  District 

Grand  United  0.0. F.— 

Sydney  District    

Braidwood  District 

Manning  River  District 

Newcastle  District 

Hunter  River  District 

Bathurst  District 

Goulbum  District   

Williams  River  District 

Independent  O.O.F 

National  Independent  0.0.  F 

Ancient  Order  of  Foresters- 
Sydney  District    

New  Enfirland  District    

Neutral  Courts 

Juvenile  Ck>urt8  

Order  of  Royal  Foresters 

Irish  National  Foresters    

United  Ancient  Order  of  Druids- 
Sydney  District    

Newcastle  District  

Grand  United  Order  of  Free  Gar- 
deners. 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites— 

Adult  Lodges    

Juvenile  lK>dges 

Sons  and  Daughters  of  Temperance 
Protestant  Alliance  Friendly  So- 
ciety. 
Loyal  Protestant  Benefit  Socie*y. 
Hibernian   Australasian    Benefit 

Society. 

Australasian  Holy  Catholic  Guild. 
Miscellaneous  


Total 


No. 

71 

8 

7 

18 

11 

10 

17 

7 

4 

2 

40 

ao 

6 

8 

25 

6 

8 
6 
70 
3 

41 
2 
6 
3 

29 
4 

54 
11 
29 


78 
56 


28 
34 


18 


818 


No. 

io,«y7 

477 

691 

1,466 

1,828 

1,628 

1,784 

784 

214 


4,811 

1,261 
226 
407 

2,872 

565 

565 

.     880 

5,477 


8,825 
144 

1,068 
102 

1,885 
828 

5,761 
1,133 
1,820 


1,521 
708 

• 

6J542 

1,016 
2,005 

1,897 
2,850 


68,438 


No. 

9,760 
448 
641 

i,ao2 

1,253 

1,499 

1,608 

676 

192 

218 

4,078 

1,072 
188 
321 

2,619 
477 
511 
800 

4,584 
274 

8,432 

180 

950 

86 

1,885 
178 

4,992 

989 

1,820 


1,313 
597 

'6,665 

852 
1,634 

1,705 
2,797 


90,826 
1,814 
7,880 

10,770 
4,048 

12,718 

17,081 

3,744 

890 

1,702 

22,297 
5,498 
1,062 
2,178 

10,391 
2,067 
2,837 
2,426 

18,820 
218 

13,650 

177 

9,065 

311 

10,781 


9,444 
5,038 
8,446 


1,754 
148 

30,850 

1,856 
4,742 

18,426 
14,836 


£ 
23,775 

M2 
2,067 
7,550 
6,683 
6,078 
6,418 
2,012 
1,262 

752 

7,450 
5,789 

788 

681 
8,244 
1,680 
1,164 

881 
13,474 

127 

6,701 
41 


17,756 
115 

6,209 

8,605 

97* 


5,163 


12,900 

796 
3,097 


£ 

114,601 

1,906 

9,447 

18,820 

10.726 

18,791 

23,499 

5,766 

2,162 

2,454 

29,747 

11,287 
1,795 
2,809 

13,635 
8,747 
4,001 
2,807 

32,294 
345 

20,851 

218 

9,065 

311 

28,587 
614 

15.658 
8,643 
8,543 


6,917 
148 

43*750 

2,652 
7,839 

13,426 
14,836 


61,105       888,175 


148,842 


486,517 


*  Returns  incomplete. 

The  benefits  promised  by  Friendly  Societies  are,  in  kind,  much  the 
same  in  all  societies,  and  usually  comprise  medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cine for  a  member  and  his  family,  sick  pay  allowance — generally  ^1  per 
week  for  the  first  six  months,  reduced  thereafter  to  15s.  or  10s. — in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  a  member^s  wife,  and  funeral  money  to  his  wife 
on  the  death  of  a  member.      The  Act  limits  the  amount  payable  on  the 
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death  of  a  member  to  ^200,  and  no  annuity  can  be  granted  above  ^50, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  sick  pay,  although  the  rules  of 
some  societies  limit  the  total  amount  receivable  weekly  to  42s.,  nor  to 
the  number  of  societies  to  which  one  person  may  belong,  and  from  which 
he  may  receive  benefits,  but  the  combined  benefits  must  not  exceed  the 
above-mentioned  amounts. 

In  addition  to  the  Friendly  Societies  properly  so  called,  some  of  the 
registered  Trade  Unions  give  benefits  analogous  to  those  of  the  societies 
mentioned  above.  The  benefits,  however,  are  usually  smaller  in  amount, 
seldom  exceeding  12s.  a  week  for  sick  pay,  and  £/l  in  case  of  death.  A 
few  Trade  Unions  also  make  allowance  to  their  members  when  they  are 
out  of  employment. 
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INSTRUCTION,  SCIENCE,  AND  RELIGION. 


INSTRUCTION. 

THE  history  of  piimary  education  in  New  South  Wales  is  naturally 
divided  into  four  periods.  During  the  first  period,  which  lasted 
until  1848,  the  system  in  force  was  purely  denominational,  the  Govern- 
ment granting  to  the  heads  of  religious  bodies  assistance  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  expended  by  them  for  educational  purposes.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools  entirely  under 
State  control,  and  considerable  dissatisfaction  was  the  result.  As  early 
as  1834  attempts  were  made  to  modify  the  system  in  force,  and  five 
years  later  a  grant  was  made  with  the  object  of  securing  undenomi- 
national education  for  the  children  of  those  who  preferred  it.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1844  that  any  definite  steps  were  taken  in  this 
direction.  In  that  year  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  reported 
in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  National  School  system,  and,  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1848 
constituting  two  Boards,  to  one  of  which  was  entrusted  the  adminis- 
tration of  denominational  education,  and  to  the  other  the  undenomi- 
national, or,  as  it  was  called,  the  National  system.  This  anomaly  of 
two  rival  Boards,  after  existing  for  eighteen  years,  was  abolished  by 
the  passing  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1866.  This  Act  provided  for 
two  distinct  classes  of  schools,  though  all  schools  receiving  aid  from  the 
State  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Board  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  styled  tJie  Council  of  Education.  The  public  schools 
were  entirely  administered  by  this  Board,  but  the  denominational 
schools  were  partly  governed  by  the  various  religious  bodies  by  whom 
they  had  been  founded.  Although  the  system  established  by  the  Act  of 
1866  was  essentially  one  of  transition,  education  nevertheless  made  con- 
siderable progress  during  the  years  of  its  administration ;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  maintain  this  dual  system,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  defects,  but  because  the  principle  of  granting  State  aid  to 
religious  schools  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

In  1880  State  aid  to  denominational  education  was  abolished.     By 
an  Act  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  which  received 
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the  Royal  assent  on  the  16th  -April,  1880,  the  entire  educational  system 
of  the  Colony  was  remodelled.  The  Act,  in  the  first  place,  repealed 
the  Education  Act  of  1866,  dissolved  the  Council  of  Education,  and 
placed  the  control  of  educational  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  public  schools,  to  afford  primary  instruction  to  all  children 
without  sectarian  or  class  distinction ;  superior  public  schools,  in  which 
additional  lessons  in  the  higher  branches  may  be  given ;  evening  public 
schools,  with  the  object  of  instructing  persons  who  may  not  have 
received  the  advantages  of  primary  education ;  and  high  schools  for 
boys  and  girls,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  complete  the  public  school  curriculum,  or  to  prepare 
students  for  the  University.  It  provides  that  in  all  schools  under  the 
Act  the  teaching  shall  be- strictly  nonrfiectarian ;  but  the  words  "  secular 
instrucUon"  are  held  to  include  general  religious  teaching,  as  distin- 
guished frc»n  di^matibcal  or  polemi^  theology.  The  histc^fy  of  England 
and  of  Australiua  is  to^  form  part  of  the  course  of  secular  instructicm  ; 
and  it  is  further  provided  that  four  hours  during  each  school  day  shall 
be  devoted  to  secular  instruction  exclusively,  but  one  other  hour  eaeh 
day  may  be  set  apart  for  r^igious  instruction,  to  be  givai  in  a  s^^arate 
cla^s-room  by  the  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  of  any  persuasicm  to 
the  children  of  the  same  persuasion  whose  parents  do  not  object  to  th^ 
receiving  such  reHgious  instructicm.  This  provision  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  to  some  ext^it  by  several  of  the  denominations.  Eleven 
salaried  teachers  are  employed  in  the  Diocese  of  Sydney  to  give  special 
religious  instruction  in  public  schools.  One  of  the  Bishop's  chaplains 
holds  the  appointment  of  Diocesan  Inspector  ctf  Schools,  but  he  has  no 
authority  outside  the  classes  for  spedal  religious  instructi(m.  The 
returns  for  1894  show  that  during  the  year  there  were  13,286  visits 
paid  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  or  their  representatives  to 
public  schools,  and  upwards,  of  15,000  lessons  were  given.  By  the 
clergy  or  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South 
Wales  2,276  visits  were. paid,  and  about  2,600  lessons  given.  The 
"Wesley an  clergy  also  visited  107  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
in^>arting.religious  instruction. 

It  is  made  compulsory  upon  parents  to  s^id  their  children  between 
the  ages  of  &  and  14  years  to  sdiool  for  at  least  seventy  days  in  each 
half-year,  unless  just  cause  of  exemption  can  be  shown.  Penalties  are 
provided  for  breaches  of  this  provision.  But  although  education  is  com- 
pulsory, it  is  not  altogether  free,  for  parents  are  required  to  paj  a  weekly 
fee  of  3d.  per  child,  but  not  exceeding  Is.  in  all  for  the  childrai  of  one 
family.  Power  is  given,  however,  to  the  Minister,  or  the  Loodi  Board, 
to  remit  the  fees  where  it  is  shown  that  the  parents  are  unable  to  pay. 
The  fees,  except  in  evening  schools,  are  not  the  property  of  the  teacher, 
but  are  paid  into  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund.  Children  attending 
school  are  allowed  to  travel  free  by  rail 
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OHher  sections  of  the  Act  pormit  o£  the  estiiUishm^it  of  provisional 
acho(^  and  the  appointment  of  itinerant  teaehers  in  remote  and  thinly- 
populated  districts.  Provisuni  is  also  made  for  the  estaUishment  of 
training  schools  for  teachers.  It  is  enacted  that  Local  Boards  shall  be 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  the  public  scho(^  placed 
under  their  supervision,  to  suspend  teachers  in  cases  of  miscondoct 
not .  admitting  of  delay,  to  endeavour  to  induce  parents  to  send  their 
childr^i.r^^arly  to  school,  and  to  report  the  names  of  parents  or 
guardiana- who  refuse  or  fail  to  educate  their  children.  It  should  be 
observed  that  parents  are  not  compelled  to  send  th^  children  to  the 
public  sdiools ;  they  have  full  choice  in  the  matter,  the  State  only 
insisting  that  a  certain  standard  of  education  shall  be  attained,  no  matter 
whether  the  instruction  be  imparted  in  public  or  private  schools. 

Great  as. has  been  the  material  progress  of  the  Colony,  its  intellectual 
advancem^it  has  been  much  more  rapid.  At  the  Census  of  1881,  out  of 
the  751,468  persons  enumerated,  there  were  195,029,  or  very  nearly  26 
per  cent.,  unable  to  read ;  at  the  Census  of  1891,  out  of  a  population 
(exclusive  of  aborigines)  of  1,123,954  persons,  only  244,398,  or  21*7  per 
cent.,  were  returned  as  unable  to  read.  Included  in  the  number  just 
given,  there  were  165,781  children  of  four  years  of  age  and  under,  so 
that  there  were  only  78,617  persons,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  population  five 
years  of  age  and  over,  who  were  unable  to  read — a  very  small  proportion 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this  number  includes  Chinese,  Polynesians, 
and  others.  Another  gauge  of  educational  progress  will  be  found  in  the 
records  of  the  marriage  registers  signed  by  marks.  The  earliest  official 
record  of  marriages  was  for  the  year  1857,  when  out  of  5,804  persons 
married  1,646,  or  28*4  per  cent.,  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  register. 
During  1894  the  number  of  such  persons  was  only  292,  or  1*9  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  married.  A  generation  has  passed  away  during  the 
period  embraced  by  the  following  table,  and  the  improvement  shown 
thereby  cannot  fail  to  be  interestiii^ 


P6raon8 

Peroenta^re 

Number 

PerMDS 

Percentage 

Nmnber 

Year. 

married. 

withmaAu. 

with  marks. 

Year. 

married. 

signing 
with  marks. 

signing 
with  marks. 

1857 

5,804 

28-4 

1,646 

1885 

15,236 

47 

723 

1860 

5,890 

26-5 

1,559 

1886 

15,622 

4-0 

622 

1865 

7,156 

221 

1,579 

1887 

15,180 

3-5 

531 

1870 

7,696 

18-2 

1,403 

1888 

15,688 

3-7 

587 

1876 

9,210 

12-3 

1,129 

1889 

15,060 

3-4 

504 

1880 

11,144 

6-7 

743 

1890 

15,752 

2-7 

426 

1881 

12,568 

6-9 

872 

1891 

16,914 

31 

521 

1882 

13,896 

5-6 

782 

1892 

16,044 

31 

491 

1883 

14,810 

61 

903 

1893 

15,498 

2-2 

335 

1884 

14,964 

5-2 

783 

1894 

15,332 

1-9 

292 
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The  progress  exhibited  in  the  above  table  is  marvellous.  The  residuum 
of  population  not  yet  educated  is  already  very  small,  and,  moreover,  of 
the  292  persons  using  marks  a  large  proportion  were  not  bom  in  New- 
South  Wales,  and  arrived  too  late  in  life  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
educational  system.  The  proportion  of  persons  using  marks  in  this 
Colony  compares  favourably  with  that  for  the  majority  of  the  other 
colonies.  The  degree  of  illiteracy  in  each  of  the  provinces,  as  disclosed 
by  the  marriage  registers  for  the  year  1894,  was  as  shown  hereunder : — 

Percentage  eigmag 
withmarlra. 

New  South  Wales   1-9 

Victoria  0-9 

Queensland   2'9 

South  Australia , 2*0 

Western  Australia 2*0 

Tasmania  '. 5*4 

New  Zealand  1-3 

The  percentage  of  persons  signing  with  marks  in  Tasmania  is,  it  will 
be  seen,  much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies,  in  all  of  which 
the  percentage  has  been  lowered  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  In 
the  case  of  Tasmania,  the  percentage  for  1894  remained  much  the  same  as 
it  was  two  years  previously,  when  it  stood  at  5*1.  Meanwhile,  the  corres^ 
ponding  figure  for  New  South  Wales  has  been  reduced  from  3-1  to  1-9. 

Only  an  imperfect  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  children 
under  instruction  during  past  years,  as  the  number  in  actual  attendance 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  number  enrolled.  The  following  table, 
however,  gives  the  number  of  schools,  both  public  and  private,  including 
the  University,  and  the  number  of  enrolled  scholars  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
nine  years,  and  though  it  cannot  be  taken  as  absolutely  correct,  it  may 
be  relied  on  as  being  fairly  indicative  of  the  educational  progress  of  the 
Colony.  Victoria,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  separated  in  1851,  and 
Queensland  in  1861 : — 


Year. 

Population  of 
the  CJoIony. 

Schools. 

Children 
enroUed. 

Percentage. 

of  population 

enrolled. 

1836 

77,096 

85 

3,391 

4-4 

1841 

149,669 

209 

9,632 

6-4 

1846 

196,704 

394 

19,033 

9-7 

1851 

197,168 

423 

21,120 

10-7 

1856 

286,873 

565 

29,426 

10-3 

1861 

357,978 

849 

37,874 

10-6 

1866 

428,813 

1,155 

59,594 

13-9 

1871 

517,758 

1,450 

77,889 

150 

1876 

614,181 

1,629 

131,620 

21-4 

1881 

778,690 

2,066 

197,412 

25-4 

1886 

989,340 

2,833 

226,860 

22-9 

1891 

1,165,300 

3.175 

252,947 

21-7 

1892 

1,197,650 

3,236 

258,582 

216 

1893 

1,223,370 

3,317 

257,875 

211 

1894 

1,251,450 

3,386 

259,466 

20-7 
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The  number  of  children  given  in  the  preceding  table  as  enrolled  in  the 
various  schools  exceeds,  in  almost  every  case,  the  actual  school  attendance, 
as  the  gross  enrolment  for  the  year  is  given,  and  not  the  mean  for  each 
quarter.  The  latter  information  cannot  be  obtained  except  for  reeent 
years,  but  the  figures  as  they  stand  give  a  basis  of  comparison  which  is 
not  without  value. 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  enrolm^it  of  distinct  children 
during  the  ten  years  which  closed  with  1894,  as  well  as  the  quarterly 
enrolments,  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  Colony,  omitting 
the  University.  The  mean  quarterly  enrolment  may  be  taken  as  giving 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  number  of  children  actually  under 
tuition  in  State  and  private  schools  : — 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Year. 

Gross  eimdment. 

Mean  qoarterly 
enrolment. 

Peroentagre 

of  children  of 

school  age 

in  mean  qtuiterisr 

attendance. 

1885 

2,657 

5,182 

216,896 

182,537 

80-5 

1886 

2,817 

5,564 

224,892 

192,010 

81-4 

1887 

2,925 

5,714 

224,510 

197,712 

81-3 

1888 

2,950 

5,767 

226,856 

201,083 

80-7 

1889 

3,073 

5,886 

232,840 

206,326 

80-9 

1890 

3,120 

6,574 

237,853 

212,969. 

81-3 

1891 

3,161 

7.028 

250,691 

223,296 

82-6 

1892 

3,221 

7,353 

256,388 

231,954 

82-8 

1893 

3,302 

7,305 

265,678 

231,728 

81-0 

1894 

3,371 

7,419 

257,281 

232,694 

79-5 

In  the  gross  enrolment  just  given  for  1894  the  1,746  children  in 
reformatories,  industrial  schools,  and  charitable  institutions  are  not 
included ;  but  should  these  be  taken  into  account  there  will  be  80  per 
sent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  receiving  instruction  in  schools. 
The  number  of  children  at  various  age  periods  enrolled  in  State  and 
private  schools  during  1894  was  as  follows  : — 


Age  Period. 

Stete  Schools. 

Private  Schools. 

Total 

Under  6  yearn    

6  and  under  14  years 
14  years  and  over  ... 

8,879 

181,502 

15,884 

7,015 

37,846 

6,155 

15,894 

219,348 

22,039 

Total    

206,265 

51,016 

257,281 

The  provisions  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act  are  compulsory  only 
in  regard  to  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years,  but  the  actual 
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enrolment  at  schools  comprises  children  of  5  and  under  15  years.  In 
accordance  with  a  ministerial  minute,  the  minimum  age  at  which 
children  might  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools  was,  in  January,  1894, 
raised  to  six  years ;  but  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  minimum 
was  again  fixed  at  five  years.  According  to  the  Census  of  1891,  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  in  New  South  Wales  was  266,000, 
of  whom  252,000  were  receiving  instruction  in  public  and  private 
schools  and  public  institutions,  excluding  the  University  and  colleges. 
Of  these,  205,673  were  on  the  rolls  of  State  schools,  and  the  remainder 
were  distributed  among  the  various  private  and  denominational 
schools,  reformatories,  and  charitable  institutions,  while  about  14,000 
were  either  receiving  no  instruction,  or  were  being  taught  at 
home.  No  reliable  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  under  home 
tuition  can  be  made,  neither  is  it  possible  to  determine  the  number  of 
those  who  have  ceased  to  attend  school  before  reaching  their  fifteenth 
year,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  considerable  numbers  are  to  be  found 
in  both  classes.  The  total  known  enrolment  at  private  schools  during 
the  December  quarter  of  1894  was  51,016,  and  the  average  attendance, 
40,023.  Of  the  average  enrolment  at  the  State  schools,  69*1  per  cent, 
attended  school  70  days  or  more  in  the  first  half  of  1894,  and  75*8  per 
cent,  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population  in  nearly  all  the  country 
districts  of  the  Colony,  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Instruction  Act 
cannot  be  strictly  enforced.  Nevertheless,  the  number  of  children 
growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  is  by  no  means  great,  and,  though  the 
proportion  of  such  children  cannot  be  even  approximately  determined, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  steadily 
decreasing.  At  the  Census  periods  of  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891,  the 
degree  of  education  of  every  10,000  children  from  5  and  under  10  years 
of  age  was  as  follows : — 

1861.  1871.  1881.  1891. 

Read  and  write 2,355  3,470  4,413  5,377 

Readonly 3,289  2,752  1,982  1,368 

Unable  to  read 4,356  3,778  3,605  3,255 

Taking  the  children  from  10  and  under  15  years,  the  comparison  is 
still  more  satisfactory  : — 

1861.   1871.   1881.   1891. 

Read  and  write 6,769    7,666    8,804    9,705 

Readonly  1,854    1,292       614       143 

Unable  to  read 1,377    1,042       582       152 

The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  children  from  1861 
to  1871,  and  from  1871  to  1881,  is  plainly  visible  from  the  above  tables, 
and  the  Census  of  1891  showed  that  this  satisfactory  decrease 
continued. 
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State  Schools. 

When  the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  came  into  operation,  on 
the  30th  April,  1880,  the  Council  of  Education  ceased  to  exist,  and 
handed  over  to  the  new  administration  the  schools  which  at  that  time 
were  under  its  control.  At  the  date  mentioned  there  were  maintained 
or  subsidised  by  the  Government,  1,220  schools,  attended  by  101,534 
scholars,  thus  distributed  : — 

No.  of  Schools.  No.  of  Pupils. 

Public 705  68,823 

Provisional    313  8,312 

Half-time  97  1,683 

Denominational 105  22,716 


Total ^ 1,220  101,634 

At  the  close  of  1882  the  connection  of  the  denominational  schools 
with  the  State  ceased,  and  the  subsequent  year  is  marked,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  by  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  of  children 
who  were  receiving  their  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
check  only  operated  for  a  short  period,  as  the  year  1884  showed  a 
recovery  of  more  than  the  ground  lost.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  shows  the  enrolment  and  attendance  of  children  at  State- 
supported  schools  under  the  Public  Instruction  Act  only  : — 


Year. 

Gross  enrolment  of 

Quarterly 

Avei^e 

distinct  children. 

enrolment. 

attendance. 

1882 

159,490 

134,872 

90,944 

1883 

155,824 

130,205 

88,546 

1884 

167,134 

139,159 

95,215 

1885 

180,929 

146,570 

100,462 

1886 

179,990 

153,244 

105,538 

1887 

184,060 

157,262 

106,408 

1888 

186,692 

160,919 

112,220 

1889 

191,215 

164,701 

114,569 

1890 

195,241 

170,357 

116,665 

1891 

205,673 

178,278 

122,528 

1892 

210,641 

186,207 

132,580 

1893 

210,277 

186,327 

128,322 

1894 

206,265 

181,678 

130,089 

From  the  time  of  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools 
up  to  the  end  of  1893  the  increase  in  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  at 
State  schools  was  38*2  per  cent. ;  but  the  falling  off  in  enrolment  during 
1894  brought  the  figure  down  to  34*7  per  cent.  The  decrease  is 
attributable  to  a  variety  of  causes,  among  them  being  the  presence  of 
epidemics  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  of  continuous  wet  weather 
in  the  September  quarter.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the  depression 
throughout  the  Colony  induced  many  parents  to  keep  their  children 
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from  school  either  through  inability  to  pay  the  fees  or  on  account  of  the 
assistance  they  might  render  at  home.  The  raising  of  the  minimum 
school  age  for  part  of  ihe  year  was  another  cause  of  the  decrease.  The 
increase  in  the  average  quart^ly  enrolment  up  to  1893,  and  ihe  decrease 
for  the  year  1894,  were  : — 


Tear. 

Percent. 

Tear. 

Per  cent. 

1884 

6-9 

1890 

3-4 

1885 

5-3 

1891 

4-6 

1886 

4-6 

1892 

4-4 

1887 

2-6 

1893 

01 

1888 

2-3 

1894 

*2-5 

1889 

2-4 

^DecreaAe. 


The  number  of   schools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  department 
during  1894  was  2,508,  or  2,725  departments,  thus  classified  : — 


DqpartmentB. 
5 


Hi^  Schools   

Public  Schools — Snpeiaor 241 

„               Primary 1,643 

Provmonal  Schools 302 

Half-time  Schools  4^ 

Honse-to-honse  Schools 71 

Evening  Schools 14 


Total.. 


2,725 


These  schools  provided  accommodation  for  231,370  pupils,  being  an 
increase  of  accommodation  for  2,326  pupils  more  than  the  number  pro- 
vided for  in  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  State  Schools  in  each  of  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  together  with  the  number,  of  scholars  in  average 
attendance : — 


Giolony. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Teaehen. 

Number  of   |     Averag^e 
Scholara     attendance  of 
[Average           Pupils 
Attendance.]!  per  School. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria   

2,508 
1,956 
699 
609 
116 
249 
1,410 

4,453 
4,629 
1.470 
1,110 
173 
486 
3.306 

130,089 

132,083 

45,050 

37,886 

3,552 

10,594 

106,151 

52 
68 

Qiie6<B«laii<l 

64 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia    . . . 
Tasmania     

62 
31 
43 

New  Zealand 

75 

A.untnJama 

7,547 

15,627 

466,405 

62 
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The  teadiers  in  New  Bouth  Wales  during  1894  numbered  4^453,  viz., 
2,294  males,  and  2,159  females^  die  following  being  the  classifioation  : — 


Onde. 

Maies. 

Females. 

TotaL 

Principal  Teachers 

.1,647 

tm     1     2,200 
222      1       222 

Mistresses  of  Dc^partments 
A^ft^tfl    

229 

53 

351 

522 
50 

725 
71 
16 

751 

Students  in  Training  Schools 
Pupil-teachers 

103 

1,076 

71 

Work-mistresses 

High  School  Teachers   

14 

30 

Total 

2,294 

2,159 

4,453 

l%e  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  on  the  basis  of  the  mean 
quarterly  enrolment,  was,  therefore,  40*8,  and  the  average  attendance 
per  teacher,  29*2,  while  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  of  children  per 
school  was  72*4. 

The  curriculum  of  the  public  schodis  of  New  South  Wales  provides 
merely  for  imparting  to  children  a  sound  course  of  primary  education, 
and  the  elements  of  Uiose  sciences  which  form  the  basis  of  higher  courses 
of  education,  maentific  or  technical.  The  State  provides  separately  the 
necessary  facilities  for  acquiring  technical  knowledge  under  a  system  of 
training  about  which  more  will  be  said  further  on.  The  Kindergarten 
system  has  been  introduced  fully  into  five  of  the  schools,  and  partially 
into  thirty-nine  others,  and  rather  more  than  11,000  children  are 
receiving  this  kind  of  instruction. 

The  supply  of  teachers  is  obtained  from  three  sources — the  two  train- 
ing colleges ;  ex-pupil  teachers  who  do  not  enter  a  training  college ;  and 
young  persons,  not  less  ihaxi  18  years  of  age,  who  have  been  mostly 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Colony,  and  who  undergo  a  short 
course  of  training  under  qualified  teachers.  Few  teachers  trained  out- 
side the  Colony  find  employment  under  the  department.  At  the  Fort- 
street  Training  School  for  males  54  students  attended  the  course  of 
training  during  the  year.  Of  these,  25  were  seniors  and  29  were  juniors. 
It  was  proposed  a  few  years  back  to  erect  a  residential  college  for  the 
training  of  male  students  within  the  University.  According  to  plans 
which  were  prepared,  accommodation  was  to  be  provided  for  60  students, 
with  lecture  and  class-rooms,  dining-hall,  dormitories,  eta,  and  a  residence 
for  the  Principal  The  cost  was  estimated  at  JB37,500.  Plans  were 
submitted  to  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  were  approved  of  and  the  construction  of  the  buildingrecommended  to 
Parliament,  but  the  Government  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  clear  to  under- 
take the  work.  At  the  Hurlstone  Training  School  for  female  students 
there  were  50  training  during  the  year,  of  whom  25  were  seniors  and  25 
were  juniors.  The  pupil-teachers  in  the  service  numbered  1,076,  of 
whom  351  were  males  and  725  females.    The  pupil-teachers  are  carefully 
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selected,  and  are  taken  on  probation  for  three  months  before  they  are 
permanently  employed,  and  then,  if  approved,  they  have  to  serve  a  ternt 
of  four  years,  when  if  they  are  successful  in  passing  the  necessary 
examinations  they  may  enter  one  of  the  training  schools. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  at  the  end  of  1894  was,  as  already  stated,  4,453,  being  a^ 
decrease  of  74  as  compared  with  the  total  for  the  previous  year.  The 
teachers  obtain  promotion  only  after  passing  a  series  of  examinations^ 
which  are  so  framed  as  to  efficiently  test  their  progress  in  literary  attain- 
ments, and  their  skill  in  imparting  knowledge.  There  are  ten  classes  of 
male  teachers  in  charge  of  schools,  their  emoluments  ranging  from  £91 
to  j£380  per  annum,  as  well  as  residence  in  the  case  of  those  married  and 
classified ;  unclassified  teachers  in  charge  of  provisional  schools  receive 
from  £68  to  £91  ;  assistant  teachers  are  paid  at  rates  varying  from 
£142  to  £237  ;  and  pupil-teachers  from  £40  to  £68  per  annum.  Female, 
teachers  in  charge  of  departments  are  paid  from  £160  to  £285  per 
annum  ;  assistant  teachers'  salaries  vary  from  £108  to  £160  ;  and  pupil 
teachers  receive  from  £23  to  £46  per  annum.  Work  mistresses*  salaries 
range  from  £86  to  £114  per  annum. 

The  local  supervision  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Colony  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  School  Boards  appointed  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  Colony,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Instruction  Act.  These 
Boards  are  supposed  to  exercise  a  general  oversight  in  regard  to  the 
public  schools  in  their  districts,  but  cannot  interfere  with  the  internal 
discipline  or  management  of  the  schools,  which  remain  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  through  the  inspectors  and 
other  officers  of  his  department.  The  total  number  of  Boards  in 
operation  at  the  close  of  1894  was  286. 

The  average  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  at  the  public  schools, 
has  greatly  varied,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  which  gives, 
the  amounts  for  the  last  ten  years : — 


For  administra- 

Year. 

For  school 
premises. 

For  the 

maintenance 

of  schools. 

tion, 
including  the 

amount 
paid  as  retiring 

Total. 

allowances. 

£     8. 

d. 

£    8.     d. 

£    8.     d. 

£    8.      d. 

1885 

1  15 

5J 

4    3    7 

0  13    IJ 

6  12    IJ 

1886 

1     9 

4i 

4    1    6 

0  13    li 

6    4    0 

1887 

1     2 

6i 

4    3    7i 

0  11    3i 

5  17    5i 

1888 

0  15 

1 

4    1    71 

0    9    84 

5    6    5i 

1889 

0  19 

li 

4    2    6i 

0    9    3 

5  10  11 

1890 

1     5 

4    5    3 

0    9    8 

6    0    8f 

1891 

1  11 

2f 

4    5    Oi 

0    9    4 

6    5    7i 

1892 

1    3 

9i 

4    3    6i 

0    8    7J 

5  15  10^ 

1893 

0  17 

7 

4    5    8i 

0    8    2 

6  11    si 

1894 

0  11 

H 

4    2    9i 

0    7    6 

6    1    74 
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In  the  public  schools  of  New  South  Wales  the  cost  per  child  is  less 
than  in  Victoria  or  Western  Australia,  but  is  larger  than  in  any 
of  the  other  provinces.  The  following  figures  do  not  include  cost  of 
buildings : — 

CkMt  per  child  in 
average  attendance. 

New  South  Wales  £4  10    3J 

Victoria 4  15    2S 

Queensland  3  14    IJ 

South  Austraha 3    8  11 

Western  AustraUa 4  17    9 

Tasmania  3    2    7? 

NewZeaUnd  3  14  10 

The  average  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  during  1894  at  the 
voluntary  schools  in  England  and  Wales  was  £1  18s.  Ifd.,  and  at 
the  Board  Schools,  £2  8s.  9fd. ;  but  no  useful  purpose  is  to  be  gained 
by  comparing  England  and  Wales  with  Australia  in  regard  to  cost  of 
education.  In  considering  the  expense  incurred  by  New  South  Wales 
in  past  years  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  heavy  outlay  was  needed 
to  build  the  necessary  school-houses  after  the  Act  of  1880  became  law. 
Under  this  Act  the  expenses  contingent  upon  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
efficient  results  in  a  country  so  sparsely  populated  as  New  South  Wales 
were  unavoidably  great  School-houses  had  to  be  built,  teachers  required 
training,  and  the  whole  machinery  for  providing  schools  and  teachers 
had  to  be  started  in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  there  were  none 
but  denominational  schools,  and  frequently  no  educational  establishments 
at  all.  To  these  initial  expenses  was  due,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
relatively  high  cost  of  public  education  in  the  first  few  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1880.  In  1883,  for  instance,  the  total 
cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  was  not  less  than  £9  5s.  7d. 
There  was  a  reduction  to  £6  12s.  1  Jd.  in  1885,  and  since  that  year  there 
has  been  a  further  decrease  to  £6  Is.  7^d.  It  may  be  expected  that 
the  cost  will  not  at  any  time  greatly  exceed  the  present  figures,  as  the 
schoolhouses  have  been  built  with  due  regard  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  scholars  which  must  be  anticipated  in  a  young,  promising, 
and  growing  colony.  It  may  be  added  that  most  of  the  school-buildings 
are  of  a  character  that  would  do  credit  to  the  most  advanced  countries 
in  the  world,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  have  them  replete  with 
all  the  improvements  which  the  experience  of  centuries  has  suggested  in 
older  communities. 

When  comparing  the  average  cost  of  education  per  child  in  attendance 
in  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  colony,  Victoria,  the 
results  for  1894  must  appear  satisfactory,  especially  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  smaller  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  colony,  and  the 
greater  travelling  facilities  which  a  railway  system  proportionately  much 
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lavgw  offers,  mus^  necesBsu-ily  reduce  the  cost  of  eduoatioii.  In  South 
Australia  settlement  is  confined  to  certain  districts  in  which  the  popular 
tion  is  more  compact,  whilst  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  New  South 
Wales,  if  we  except  the  extreme  west,  may  be  regarded  as  everywhere 
settled,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  necessitate  the  extension  of 
the  public  school  system  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Colony. 
But  the  spread  of  public  instruction  is  considered  so  pre-eminently  im- 
portant an  object  that  the  Legislature  has  at  all  times  expressed  its 
readiness  to  make  every  sacrifice  and  to  spare  no  expense  to  render 
efficacious  the  system  of  national  education  which  it  adopted  in  1880. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  State 
for  the  ten  years  ended  1894,  and  the  annual  amount  per  head  of 
population  provided  for  the  primary  education  of  the  children  of  the 
Colony  : — 


Pot  head 

Per  head 

Year. 

of 

Year. 

Amount. 

of 
population 

£ 

8.     d. 

£ 

8.      d. 

1885 

663,697 

14    4 

1890 

704,260 

12    9 

1886 

654,411 

13    6 

1891 

769,565 

13    6 

1887 

624,983 

12    5 

1892 

768,395 

13    0 

1888 

697,102 

11    6 

1893 

715,219 

11  10 

1889 

635,509 

11  11 

1894 

661,055 

10    8 

This  statement  would  not  be  complete  if  some  details  were  not  fur- 
nished, showing  under  what  principal  heads  this  expenditure  was 
incurred,  and  the  amount  of  school  fees  received  during  the  same 
period.     These  details  were  : — 


Year. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Gross  enrol- 
ment of 
disthict 
Pupils. 

Expenditure 
on  school 
premises. 

Expenditure 
on  maintenance 
of  Schools,  in- 
cluding Admin- 
istration, &c. 

Total  Ex- 
penditure. 

School 
Fees. 

I'll 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

2,046 
2,170 
2,236 
2,271 
2,373 
2,423 
2,457 
2,502 
2,520 
2,608 

173,440 
179,990 
184,060 
186,692 
191,215 
195,241 
205,673 
210,641 
210,277 
206,266 

£ 

178,002 
155,072 
119,957 

84,676 
109,576 
150,441 
191,374 
157,679 
112,855 

73,792 

£ 

485,695 
499,339 
605,026 
512,527 
525,933 
563,819 
578,191 
610,716 
602,364 
587,263 

£ 

663,697 
654,411 
624,983 
597,102 
635,509 
704,260 
769,565 
768,.395 
715,219 
661,065 

£ 

58,926 
63,165 
63,896 
69,654 
72,318 
71,827 
76,913 
77,525 
73,268 
70,693 

£ 

604,771 
591,246 
561,087 
627,648 
663,191 
632,433 
693,652 
690,870 
641,951 
690,362 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  directly  contributed  by  parents 
towards  their  children's  education  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  cost.  In  1894  the  contributions  of  the  parents  came  to 
j£70,693  8&  7d,  a  sum  smaller  by  £2,575  tlian  that  received  in  1893, 
and  less  per  head  of  average  attendance  than  in  any  year  since  1885,  as 
may  be  seen  fram  the  following  statement,  which  shows  for  ten  years 
the  cost  to  the  State  of  the  education  of  each  child  in  average  attendance, 
as  well  as  the  total  cost,  including  the  amount  of  feet  received  : — 


Ymx. 

Cost  to  Slate. 

TbtttlOost. 

Amoant  o(  Fees 
received. 

£    8.    d. 

£   8.     d. 

£  8.     d. 

1885 

6    0    4 

6  12    1 

0  11     9 

1886 

5  12    0 

6    4    0 

0  12     0 

1887 

5    5    6 

5  17    6 

0  12    0 

1888 

4  14    0 

5    6    5 

0  12    5 

1889 

4  18    3 

5  10  10 

0  12    7 

1890 

5    8    5 

6    0    9 

0  12    4 

1891 

5  13    2 

6    5    7 

0  12    5 

1892 

5    4    2 

5  15  10 

0  11    8 

1893 

5    0    0 

5  11    5 

0  11     5 

1894 

4  10    9 

5    1     7 

0  10  10 

The  average  number  of  free  scholars  during  the  year  1894  was  16,736, 
or  8,529  boys  and  8,207  girls,  equal  to  a  percentage  of  12*9  of  the  average 
attendance.  In  the  December  quarter,  free  education  was  granted  to  no 
less  than  18,605  pupils.  It  was  explained  by  the  Minister  in  his  annual 
report  that  owing  to  the  depression  considerable  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced during  the  year  in  obtaining  regular  payment  of  school  fees,  and 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  cancel  a  large  number  of  debts.    , 

In  accordance  with  a  design  long  contemplated,  savings'  banks  were 
opened  during  1887  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  of  the  Colony. 
At  the  close  of  1894  there  were  631  banks  in  operation,  as  compared 
with  624  at  the  close  of  1893.  The  deposits  for  the  year  amounted 
to  ^9,639,  and  the  sum  withdrawn  was  £9,831,  lowing,  as  compared 
with  1893,  a  decrease  in  deposits  of  £273,  and  in  withdrawals  of  £1,313. 
The  total  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  school  banks  on  the  31st  December, 
1894,  was  £6,049.  The  object  aimed  at  in  establishing  these  banks  is 
to  inculcate  practically  the  principles  of  economy  while  yet  the  minds  of 
the  children  are  suso^tible  of  deep  impressiona  A  systematic  training 
for  this  purpose  is  a  thing  to  be  desired  in  every  public  school,  in  order 
to  engender  habits  of  tibnffc  amongst  the  children,  to  indoctrinate  them 
as  to  the  uses  and  effects  of  money  that  are  ulterior  to  immediate 
gratification^  and  to  mi^  them  recognize  and  calculate  upon  poverty 
and  degradation  as  the  natural  results  of  waste  and  improvidenca 
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Private  Schools. 

The  attendance  at  private  schools  increased  to  a  large  extent  after 
the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools  under  the  control  of 
the  Education  Department.  Many  of  the  establishments  of  the  latter 
class  ceased  to  exist  immediately  on  the  withdrawal  of  State  aid,  and 
the  children  by  whom  they  were  attended  were  transferred  for  the  most 
part  to  the  ordinary  public  schools  of  the  Colony.  Some  of  the  schools, 
however,  were  still  maintained,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  thenceforth  appear  in  the  returns  as  private 
schools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  respecting  private  schools 
from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive  : — 


Year. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Year. 

Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

1885 

611 

1,654 

35,967 

1890 

697 

2,393 

42,612 

1886 

647 

1,808 

38,766 

1891 

704 

2,601 

45,018 

1887 

689 

1,873 

40,450 

1892 

719 

2,717 

45,747 

1888 

679 

1,854 

40,164 

1893 

782 

2,778 

45,401 

1889 

700 

1,884 

41,625 

1894 

863 

2,966 

51,016 

Dividing  the  private  schools  of  the  Colony  into  their  respective 
there  vTere  in  operation  during  1894  : — 


Classification. 

Schools.         Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Undenominational   

506 
62 

285 
5 
5 

1,203 
246 

1,453 
32 
32 

11,715 

Church  of  England 

3,475 

Roman  Catholic   

35,150 

Wesleyan  

425 

Presbyterian !.... 

251 

Total  

863 

2,966 

51,016 

Not  a  few  of  the  schools  returned  as  undenominational  are  religious 
schools,  though  no  definite  form  of  religious  opinions  is  inculcated  therein. 
Of  distinctly  religious  schools,  those  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  com- 
prise the  great  majority,  numbering  nearly  80  per  cent,  of  professedly 
denominational  schools,  and  89*4  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  educated 
therein.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  these  schools  was  not  ascer- 
tained for  the  years  preceding  1886.  On  the  withdrawal  of  State 
assistance  from  denominational  schools  in  1882  there  were  in  operation 
under  the  Department  of  Education,  75  Koman  Catholic  Schools,  attended 
by  16,595  pupils,  while  in  1894,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  there 
were  285  schools,  attended  by  35,150  pupils.     There  were,  however^ 
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some  Koraan  Catholic  Schools  prior  to  1882  not  receiving  aid  from 
the  State,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  schools  which  were  closed 
in  1882  have  not  since  been  opened.  The  following  are  the  figures 
relating  to  schools  of  this  denomination  for  the  nine  years  for  which 
returns  are  available  : — 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars  on  RoU. 

Average  Attendance. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

•     Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1886 

215 

896 

11,222 

13,798 

25,020 

9,533 

11,766 

21,299 

1887 

238 

897 

12,518 

14,474 

26,992 

10,158 

12,108 

22,266 

1888 

247 

916 

12,535 

14,637 

27,172 

10,010 

11,799 

21,809 

1889 

267 

996 

13.674 

14,872 

28,546 

10,785 

11,977 

22,762 

1890 

244 

1,112 

13,021 

15,531 

28,552 

10,206 

12,225 

22,431 

1891 

250 

1,242 

13,837 

16,854 

30,691 

10,547 

13,241 

23,788 

1892 

243 

1,268 

13,973 

17,244 

31,217 

10,820 

13,292 

24,112 

1893 

259 

1,359 

14,439 

16,860 

31,299 

10,911 

12,838 

23,74» 

1894 

285 

j   1,453 

16,044 

19,106 

35,150 

12,352 

14,813 

27,165 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  other  religious  body  maintaining 
schools  of  importance.  During  1894  such  schools  numbet^ed  62,  and 
were  attended  by  3,475  pupils.  At  the  end  of  1882  there  were  in  exis- 
tence 42  Church  of  England  Schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  11,927 
children.  The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  these  schools  during 
the  past  nine  years  : — 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

ScholaxsonRoll. 

Average  Attendance. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1886 

56 

143 

1,794 

1,579 

3,373 

1,662 

1,346 

3,008 

1887 

73 

167 

1,815 

1,514 

3,329 

1,588 

1,258 

2,846 

1888 

66 

154 

1,548 

1,552 

3,100 

1,272 

1,242 

2,514 

1889 

47 

115 

1,353 

1,302 

2,656 

1,065 

•l«7«J 

2,064 

1890 

64 

209 

1,844 

1,763 

3,607 

1,449 

1,410 

2,859 

1891 

47 

185 

1,917 

1,417 

3,334 

1,475 

1,037 

2,512 

1892 

48 

188 

1,749 

1,472 

3,221 

1,388 

1,125 

2,513 

1893 

47 

178 

1,504 

1,334 

2,838 

1,204 

932 

2,136 

1894 

62 

246 

1,852 

1,623 

3,475 

1,446 

1,237 

2,682 

Higher  Education. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  State  has  made  provision  for 
higher  education  by  the  establishment  of  High  Schools  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  principal  centres  of  population.  The  curriculum  of  these  schools 
is  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  students  to  complete  the  course  of 
instruction  the  basis  of  which  they  acquired  in  the  Public  Schools,  and, 
if  they  so  wish,  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  University  examinations. 
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Admission  to  these  schools  is  by  examination  only.  There  were  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1894  two  High  Schools  for  boys  and  three  for  giris. 
The  gross  enrolment  for  that  year  was  310  boys  and  301  girls,  making 
a  total  of  611  pupils,  as  against  815  for  1893.  The  average  attend- 
ance in  1894  was  436  as  against  568  for  the  preceding  year.  Compaiv 
ing  the  numbers  for  the  two  years  in  question,  the  foregoing  figures 
show  a  decrease  of  24  per  cent,  in  enrolment,  and  of  23  per  cent,  in  the 
average  attendance.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  action  taken  in  1893 
in  raising  the  quarterly  fee  from  two  to  three  guineas  contributed  to 
some  extent  towards  this  reduction.  During  1894,  81  pupils  from  the 
Bigh  Schools  passed  the  junior,  7  the  senior,  and  48  the  matriculation 
examinations  at  the  University. 

A  system  of  scholarships  and  bursaries  for  boys  and  girls  at  State 
schools  has  been  brought  into  operation.  Twenty  of  each — ten  for  each 
sex — are  available  for  education  at  State,  High,  or  Grammar  Schools ; 
and  six  bursaries  for  boys  and  four  for  girls  are  tenable  at  the  University. 
The  former  are  awarded  half-yearly,  and  the  latter  at  the  March  matricu- 
lation examinations,  to  the  most  proficient  pupils,  in  cases  where  the 
parents  are  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  pupiPs  education. 
Eight  candidates  from  the  High  Schools — ^five  boys  and  tiiree  girls — were 
successful  in  obtaining  bursaries  at  the  University  matriculation  in  1894, 
the  other  two  not  being  awarded.  For  the  State  scholarships  and 
bursaries  90  candidates  were  successful ;  25  boys  and  31  girls  obtained 
scholarships  for  High  Schools  and  Superior  Schools,  and  25  boys  and 
9  girls  obtained  bursaries  for  High  and  Superior  Schools. 

Superior  Public  Schools,  in  which  the  subjects  taught  embrace,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  course  prescribed  for  Public  Schools,  such  other 
subjects  as  will  enable  the  students  to  compete  at  the  senior  and  junior 
public  examinations,  are  also  established.  There  were  96  of  these  schools 
in  existence  at  the  end  of  1894,  with  an  enrolment  of  64,969  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Public  Schools  already  mentioned, 
there  exist  several  institutions  of  an  educational  character  which  receive 
an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Government.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  of 
the  Colony.  In  1894  the  average  quarterly  enrolment  was  379,  and 
the  daily  attendance  363.  Towards  maintaining  this  school  the  Colonial 
Treasury  contributed  the  sum  of  £2,300,  the  school  fees  and  other 
revenue  amounting  to  <£6,31 2;  In  1895  Parliament  withdrew  its  special 
grant  to  this  institution,  thus  limiting  the  State  aid  to  the  statutory 
endowment  of  £1,500. 

The  University. 

In  the  year  1849  Mr.  Wentworth  presented  a  petition  to  the  mixed  Legis- 
lative Council  from  certain  shareholders  of  a  proprietary  school,  known  as 
Sydney  College,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  "  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  on  the  insfcituticm  so 
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as  to  afford  the  youth  of  the  Colony  the  means  of  obtaining  instruction 
in  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  sdjenoe/'  The  committee 
was  appointed,  but  it  received  somewhat  different  instructions,  being 
directed  to  '' consider  and  report  how  best  to  institute  a  university  for 
the  promotion  of  literature  and  science,  to  be  endowed  at  the  public 
expense."  The  committee,  after  a  few  weeks'  deliberation,  brought  up  its 
report,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  university  with  a  permanent 
endowment  of  J^,000  per  annum  out  of  the  general  revenue,  and  a  bill 
was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wentworth  in  accordance  with  the  report.  The 
Council  was  shortly  afterwards  prorogued,  and  the  measure  consequently 
lapsed  for  that  session.  In  1850  the  bill,  which  was  based  mainly  on 
the  charter  of  University  College,  London,  was  reintroduced  by  Mr. 
Wentworth,  and,  after  some  discussion  and  a  few  amendments,  was 
pftssed,  receiving  the  Royal  assent  on  the  1st  October  of  that  year. 

The  endowment  was  given  for  "defraying  the  stipends  of  teachers  in 
literature,  science,  and  art,''  and  for  administration  purposes,  there 
being  no  provision  made  for  teaching  any  other  branch.  Power  was, 
however,  given  to  examine  and  to  grant  degrees  after  examination  in 
fe^w  and  medicine  as  well  as  in  arts.  The  University  was  to  be  strictly 
undenominational,  and  the  Act  expressly  prohibited  any  religious  test 
for  admission  to  studentg^p  or  to  any  office,  or  for  participation  in  any 
of  its  advantages  or  privileges.  Residence  was  not  contemplated  other- 
wise than  in  affiliated  colleges,  bnt  authority  was  given  to  license  tutors 
and  masters  of  boarding-Jiouses  with  whom  students  of  the  University 
might  live. 

A  Senate  of  sixteen  Fellows  was  constituted  by  the  original  Act  to 
govern  the  University,  and  it  was  empowered  to  elect  from  4mi<Hig 
its  members  its  own  Provost  and  Vice-Provost,  which  titles  ware  later 
on  changed  to  those  of  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Fellows 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  the  Crown,  but  were  to  be 
replaced,  as  vacancies  arose,  by  the  Fellows  themselves  until  there  should 
be  100  graduates  holding  the  degree  of  Master  in  Arts  or  of  Doctor 
in  Law  or  Medicine.  The  first  Senate  commenoed  its  labours  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1850,  with  Mr.  Edward  Hamilton,  M.A.,  as  Provost, 
and  Sir  Charles  Nichdson,  M.D.,  as  Yice-Provost.  It  shortly  estab- 
lished three  chairs  in  Cbwssics,  Mathematics,  and  Chemistiy  and  Experi- 
mental PhyiHcs,  and  sent  to  England  for  competent  professors  to  fill 
them ;  and  on  the  11th  October,  1852,  the  University  was  opened  with 
an  imposing  ceremony,  in  presence  of  the  Governor  and  principal  officers, 
and  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  and  twenty-four 
matriculated  students  were  admitted  to  membership. 

In  1858  a  royal  charter  was  granted,  which  d^dares  tbat  "the  de- 
grees^of'this  University  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  shall  be  recognized  as 
academical  distinctions  of  merit,  and  be  entitled  to  rank,  precedence, 
and  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  fully  as  if  the  said  degrees 
had  be^i  granted  in  any  unhrersify  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
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Since  the  passing  of  the  original  Act  various  changes  have  been 
made  by  amending  Acts,  of  which  the  principal  are  as  follow : — By  an 
Act  passed  in  1857,  those  who  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A. 
received  certain  privileges  in  respect  of  admission  to  the  Bar  or  to  the 
Roll  of  Solicitors.  In  1861  it  was  directed  that  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  sixteen  Fellows  there  should  be  not  fewer  than  three  nor 
more  than  six  ex  officio  members  of  the  Senate  who  should  be  Pro- 
fessors in  such  branches  of  learning  as  the  Senate  should  by  any  by-law 
select  ;  and  such  Professors  and  other  Public  Teachers  and  examiners 
and  every  superior  officer  declared  to  be  such  by  the  by-laws  should 
be  a  member  of  the  University,  with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as 
to  the  election  of  new  Fellows  as  persons  holding  the  degrees  of  M.A., 
LL.D.,  and  M.D.  In  1881  Ad  eundem  degrees,  with  equal  privileges, 
were  authorized  to  be  conferred  ;  and  B.A.'s  of  three  years  standing 
were  empowered  to  vote  at  new  elections  of  Fellows.  In  1884  the 
Senate's  powers  as  regards  teaching  and  degrees  were  extended  by 
enabling  it  to  give  instruction  and  grant  degrees  or  certificates  in  all 
branches  of  knowledge  with  the  exception  of  Theology  or  Divinity, 
subject  to  a  proviso  that  no  student  should  be  coiBpelled  to  attend 
lectures  or  to  pass  examinations  in  Ethics,  Metaphysics,  or  Modem 
History  ;  and  by  the  same  Act  it  was  directed,  in  accordance  with  a 
previous  by-law  of  the  Senate,  that  the  bwiefits  and  advantages  of  the 
University  should  extend  in  all  respeete  to  women  equally  with  men. 

The  number  of  persons  entitk^I  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  new 
Fellows  reached  100  in  1872^  whereupon  the  Senate  passed  by-laws  in 
respect  of  such  elections,  and  styled  the  electoral  body  "  Convocation." 
This  body,  including  the  additions  made  by  the  several  amending  Acts, 
and  the  heads  of  affiliated  colleges,  who  had  been  declared  to  be 
superior  officers  of  ihe  University  under  the  Act  of  1861,  now  numbers 
upwards  of  700. 

The  public  endowment  of  the  University  stood  at  ^5,000  per  annum 
until  1880,  when  ^1,000  was  added  for  assistant  lectureships ;  but  in  1877 
a  bequest  of  the  value  of  ^6,000,  and  producing  about  X300  a  year,  was 
made  bv  Mrs.  Hovell,  widow  of  the  explorer  of  that  name,  for 
instruction  in  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  which,  together  with 
fees,  enabled  the  Senate  to  divide  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  .  and 
Experimental  Physics  into  two,  to  the  first  of  which  Geology  and 
Physical  Geography  were  attached.  In  1882  a  further  vote  of  ^5,000 
was  made  to  enable  the  Senate  to  establish  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Engineering,  and  to  give  some  further  help  to  the  original  Department 
of  Arts.  Medical  and  Engineering  Professors  and  Lecturers,  a 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  and  some  small  lectureships  in  Arts 
were  created ;  but  this  sum  was  soon  found  inadequate  for  the  intended 
purposes,  and  was  increased  to  JB7,900,  inclusive  of  the  £1,000  granted 
in  1880.  Allowances  were  also  made  for  apparatus,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000 
per  annum  granted   for  evening  classes  in  Arts.      In  the  early  part 
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of  1893  the  Government  informed  the  Senate  that,  in  view  of  the 
necessity  for  reducing  the  public  expenditure,  certain  Parliamentary 
votes  which  had,  until  then,  been  made  for  the  general  endowment  of 
the  University  would  be  reduced,  and  that  the  accustomed  special 
appropriations  for  apparatus  would  be  withdrawn.  Accordingly,  the 
appropriations  by  Parliament  for  1893  were  reduced  by  £900  per 
annum  on  the  endowment,  and  by  the  whole  provision  for  apparatus. 
In  1894  the  Government  also  withdrew  £2,000  from  the  additional 
endowment.  Principally  out  of  the  endowment  for  Evening  Classes  a 
system  of  Extension  Lectures  to  non-matriculants  was  commenced  in 
1882,  first  in  the  metropolis,  but  spreading  to  places  at  a  distance ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  as  time  goes  on  these  lectures  will  become  a 
very  prominent  feature  in  the  action  and  influence  of  the  Unirersity. 

In  1855  the  present  site  was  granted  by  Governor  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  by  Royal  authority,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and 
also  to  provide  land  for  the  prospective  erection  of  four  denominational 
Colleges.  It  comprises  about  126  acres,  formerly  known  as  Grose 
Farm,  to  which  a  further  grant  of  9  acres  was  afterwards  added  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  domain  or  park.  Before  this  grant  was  made  the 
work  of  the  University  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old  Sydney  College, 
which,  together  with  its  library  and  even  an  endowment  for  a 
Scholarship  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Solomon  Levy,  was  purchased  by  the 
Government  for  the  University,  and  a  grant  of  £50,000  was  made 
by  Parliament  in  1853  as  a  building  fund.  As  early  as  1854  an  Act 
was  passed  to  aid  and  partly  endow  four  colleges  within  the  University. 
A  contribution  of  not  less  than  £10,000,  and  not  more  than  £20,000, 
was  to  be  made  from  the  general  revenue  for  building  funds,  provided 
that  an  equal  sum  was  subscribed  by  private  individuals,  and  £500  a 
year  was  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  Government  towards  the 
stipend  of  the  Principal  of  each  College.  Just  before  this,  steps  had  been 
taken  to  establish  the  St  Paul's  Church  of  England  College,  ;  the  St, 
John's  Koman  Catholic  College  followed  in  1857,  and  the  Presbyterian 
College  of  St.  Andrew  in  1867.  The  Wesleyan  body,  for  whom  an 
equal  area  had  been  set  apart,  declined  to  accept  it,  and  in  1873  some 
12  acres  of  the  land  originally  intended  for  a  site  for  their  college  were 
resumed  by  the  Crown  and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital  ; 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  by  the  University  of  a 
Medical  School  in  connection  with  it,  and  for  the  joint  control  of  the 
University  Senate  and  Hospital  Board  in  respect  of  all  appointments  of 
the  medical  and  surgical  officers  of  the  Hospital.  But  while  the 
regulations  under  which  students  have  access  to  the  Hospital  are  framed 
by  the  Hospital  Board,  with  the  Senate  alone  rests  the  appointment  of 
Professors  and  Lecturers  in  the  Medical  School. 

A  system  of  Public  Examinations,  similar  in  general  character  and 
purpose  to  the  middle  class  examinations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
was  instituted   in   1867,  and  has  gradually  spread,  till  in  1894  there 
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were  no  less  than  75  local  centres  other  than  Sydney,  10  of  which 
were  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland ;  and  at  the  examination  held  in 
September  of  that  year  there  were  1,631  candidates.  Of  these,  137 
presented  themselves  for  the  senior,  and  1,494  for  the  junior  exami- 
nation, and  103  senior  and  824  junior  candidates  passed.  The  University 
also  initiated  examinations  of  articled  clerks  in  1877,  in  compliance  with 
a  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  during  1894  there  were  26  successful 
candidates.  An  examination  of  candidates  for  appointment  to  the  Civil 
Service  was  instituted  at  an  earlier  date;  164  candidates  presented 
themselves  at  this  examination  during  1894,  and  78  were  successful 

Many  donations  have  been  made  to  the  University  for  the  use  and 
reward  of  students.  Among  the  first  were  gifts  of  XI, 000  each  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Barker  and  Sir  Edward  Deas-Thomson,  represented  by 
lands  which  are  now  of  twice  that  value.  Many  others  followed,  and 
about  £42,000  has  been  presented  up  to  the  present  date,  exclusive  of 
prizes,  which  have  been  exhausted  by  award,  and  irrespective  of 
increases  in  value.  About  £10,000  of  this  is  still  in  suspense  on 
account  of  intervening  life  estates  to  the  widows  of  testators.  Besides 
the  above,  a  sum  of  £30,000  was  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  for 
a  library,  and  £6,000  was  given  by  the  late  Sir  William  Macleay 
for  a  Curatorship  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  presented  by  him  to 
the  University,  and  for  which  the  Government  have  erected  a  suitable 
building.  There  have  also  been  bequests  of  property  other  than  money 
to  the  estimated  value  of  £51,000  up  to  the  present  time. 

Above  all,  the  late  Mr.  John  Henry  Challis  left  his  residuary  estate 
to  the  University,  subject  to  certain  annuities.  In  December,  1890,  the 
trustees  handed  over  to  the  University  the  major  part  of  the  Australian 
portion  of  the  estate,  consisting  of  £199,362  in  investments  and  £3,228 
cash  balance.  Under  this  bequest  the  Senate  have  created  new  Chairs  in 
Law,  Modern  Literature,  History,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Anatomy, 
Engineering,  and  Biology,  to  which  they  have  given  the  testator's  name. 
The  Hovell  and  Challis  bequests  constituted,  until  the  end  of  1894, 
the  only  resources  of  the  University  for  actual  education  other  than  the 
public  endowments.  During  1895  Mr.  P.  N.  Russell,  of  London 
(formerly  of  Sydney),  resolved  to  devote  £60,000  to  the  purpose  of 
endowing  the  School  of  Engineering,  and  steps  were  taken  for  legally 
vesting  tiie  sum  named  in  the  authorities  of  the  University. 

The  teaching-staff,  now  that  all  the  Challis  Chairs  are  filled,  consists  of 
fourteen  Professors,  twenty-six  Lecturers,  of  whom  three  are  Evening 
Lecturers,  and  four  Demonstrators.  The  subjects  over  which  Professors 
preside  are  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology 
and  Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  Engineering,  Modem 
Literature,  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy,  Biology,  Law,  and  Histoiy. 
The  Lecturers  deal  with  Greology  and  Physical  Geography,  Metallurgy, 
Latin,  Modem  Literature,  Mathematics,  A^hitecture,  Sui*veying,  Mining, 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery, 
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Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Pathology,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Public  Health,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Clinical  Surgery,  Psychological  Medicine,  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  Law  of  Real  Property  and  Equity,  Law  of  Procedure  including 
Evidence,  Law  of  Wrongs,  Civil  and  Criminal,  and  Law  of  Obligations. 
There  are  also  Tutors  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  a  Tutor  to  the  female 
students.  The  Demonstrators  are  appointed  in  Chemistry,  Physiology, 
Anatomy,  Biology,  Geology  and  Physical  Geography,  and  Physics. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  University  to  the  end  of  1894, 1,249  degrees 
of  various  kinds  have  been  conferred,  the  highest  number  bestowed 
in  any  one  year  being  123  in  1894.  The  degrees  conferred  include  244 
who  hold  the  degree  of  M.A.,  721  B.A.,  23  LL.D.,  42  LL.B.,  33  M.D., 
82  M.B.,  58  Masters  of  Surgery,  21  B.  Sc,  2  Masters  of  Engineering, 
and  23  Bachelors  of  Engineering.  During  1894  the  degrees  conferral 
(including  ad  eundem)were'M..A.  2,  B.A.  80,  LL.B.  8,  M.B.  11,  Ch.M. 
1 1,  B.Sc.  6,  M.E.  1,  B.E.  4.  The  number  of  students  attending  lectures 
increased  from  58  in  1876  to  522  matriculated  and  70  non-matriculated 
students  in  1894,  whilst  the  number  of  candidates  who  attended  the 
public  examinations  has  increased  both  in  the  senior  and  junior  divisions, 
the  former  having  advanced  from  53  in  1876  to  137  in  1894,  and  the 
latter  from  356  to  1,494.  The  figures  for  some  years  anterior  to  1894 
were  even  larger. 

Marked  increases  in  the  number  of  successful  candidates  at  the  public 
examinations  have  also  taken  place,  as  the  following  table  will  show  : — 


Number  of  students. 

Number  of 

students 

qualified 

by  n»a- 

triculation 

Public  ExaminaUons. 

Year. 

Attendin(( 
Lectures. 

Attending 
extension 
Lectures. 

Number  of  Seniors. 

Number  of  Juniors. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Elxamined. 

Passed. 

1876 

58 

34 

53 

40 

356 

212 

1877 

61 

... 

23 

63 

38 

303 

135 

1878 

62 

... 

24 

56 

41 

364 

243 

1879 

83 

58 

76 

64 

3^ 

247 

1880 

76 

... 

64 

66 

54 

381 

209 

1881 

81 

... 

80 

48 

36 

392 

231 

1882 

97 

101 

57 

43 

398 

240 

1883 

128 

... 

85 

57 

36 

473 

299 

1884 

203 

•  •« 

142 

65 

48 

563 

379 

1885 

206 

... 

115 

84 

73 

645 

440 

1886 

203 

137 

122 

107 

83 

858 

648 

1887 

215 

329 

132 

125 

87 

834 

562 

1888 

250 

403 

130 

141 

110 

834 

538 

1889 

275 

327 

210 

115 

90 

1,085 

706 

1890 

409 

447 

301 

129 

101 

1,172 

798 

1891 

532 

298 

478 

143 

110 

1,729 

1,191 

1892 

598 

528 

540 

173 

134 

2,132 

1,467 

1893 

586 

514 

539 

176 

127 

1,853 

921 

1894 

592 

934 

622 

137 

103 

1,494 

824 
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t  The  expenditore  of  tiie  UniveiQnty  is  met  ottt  of  the  revenue  aoemiog 
from  studfflite'  fees,  the  GovmnmiMit  aid,  &nd  sondry  private  aouroes, 
ineludii^bequestg,  irrespectively  of  income  for  the  express  use  or  rewazd 
of  students.  The  following  table  will  show  the  yearly  state  of  tfae 
finances  of  the  University  during  the  period  from  1876  to  ISM  : — 


BflceiplB. 

Tewr. 

• 

Lecture  fees. 

Otter 

Total. 

Expenditure. 

Grants  for 

Endowment 

appMMtasor 

other  special 

purposes. 

sooxoes. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1876 

5,000 

403 

100 

5,503 

5,877 

1377 

5,000 

334 

100 

5,434 

5,^434 

1878 

5,000 

"i,'ii» 

324 

100 

6,592 

7,748 

1879 

5,000 

114 

476 

100 

5,690 

5,746 

1880 

5,000 

1,500 

457 

100 

7,057 

6,795 

1881 

5,000 

1,000 

706 

100 

6,806 

6,227 

1882 

10,000 

2,964 

1,080 

100 

14,144 

10,614 

1883 

12.000 

2,343 

1,266 

120 

15,729 

15,381 

1884 

12,000 

3,500 

2,207 

170 

17,877 

16,198 

1885 

12,000 

4,500 

2,479 

385 

19,364 

20,094 

1886 

12,000 

5,500 

2,600 

323 

20,423 

20,765 

1887 

12,000 

4,918 

2,819 

308 

20,046 

20)811 

1888 

12,000 

7,099 

3,022 

385 

22,506 

21,867 

1889 

12,000 

6,800 

5,667 

807 

25,274 

28,030 

1890 

13,900 

4,734 

5,385 

293 

24,312 

26,075 

1891  . 

13,900 

4,400 

7,262 

11,604 

37,256 

36,649 

1892 

13,900 

4,200 

7,647 

11,843 

37,500 

40,083 

1893 

13,000 

5,695 

7,912 

11,921 

38,528 

39,769 

1894 

11,000 

2,200 

7,700 

12,590 

33,^0 

33,539 

An  extensive  addition  to  tJie  University's  magnificent  buildings  has 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  School  of  Medicine.  It  provides  the 
most  complete  accommodation  for  students  desiring  to  follow  the 
profession  of  medicine  and  surgery ;  and  the  Prince  Alfred  BJospital, 
erected,  as  before  stated,  on  the  University  grant,  affords  them  the 
necessary  means  of  study.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1895 
there  were  132  undergraduates,  of  whom  5  were  ladies,  in  the  Medical 
^School — a  very  fair  number  considering  that  this  school  was  not  esta- 
blished until  1883,  and  then  commenced  with  only  four  students.  A 
laboratory  for  the  Department  of  Phywcs  has  also  been  erected,  and 
IS  replete  with  every  means  of  illustrating  the  teaching  of  physical 
science.  In  March,  1890,  a  Department  of  Chemistry  and  its  adjuncts 
were  opened.  The  accommodation  provided  includes  lecture  haUs  and 
four  laboratories,  besides  other  facilities.  One  of  the  laboratories  is 
used  in  coimection  with  the  School  of  Mines,  which  was  opened  early 
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in  1895  for  unpectiBg  knowledge  in  geology  (indndii^  pfayHoal 
geography  and  pakeontc^ogy),  mineralogy,  and  pnietioial  mining  work. 
The  buildings  -fen:  the  Sdiool  of  Mines  cost  upwards  of  JB4,000,  and 
more  than  J&  1,500  was  expended  on  fittings. 

The  Wcfflft«n-s  Coll^pe — a^ocdl^e  within  the  UniTersity  of  Sydn^F — 
-was  opened  in  March,  1892.  It  was  established  for  Hie  purpose  of 
affording  residence  and  domestic  saperviaon  to  women  students  of  the 
Unirersity,  with  efficient  tutorial  assktanoe  in  their  preparation  for  iiie 
UnifvenUy  lectures  and  examinations.  In  order  that  full  eS&ct  might  be 
given  toa.principleaffirmAd  in  the  "  TJniYeraity  Extension  Act  of  1884," 
it  was  neeessacy  that  a  coUege  for  women  should  be  brought  into 
existence,  it  having  been  enacted  in  tkos  measure  that  "  the  benefits  and 
advantages  of  the  TJniyersity  and  the  provkions  of  the  Acts  relating 
thereto  shall  be  deoned  to  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  with 
men."  The  collie  ifrstrictly  undenominatioiud— ^the  Act  of  Incorporaticm 
pro^diDgihat  no  religioiis  catechism  or  f  oxmulaKy  which  is  distinctive  of 
any  paarticular  denomination  shall  be  taa^t,  and  that  no  attonpt  shall  be 
made  to  attach  students  to  any  particular  denominati(m.  When  the 
college  was  (qiened  in  a  house  at  (Hebe  Point,  leased  until  the  permanent 
buildings  should  be  completed,  the  students  numbered  four.  The 
prearait  buildings  were  opened  in  the  eariy  part  of  1894,  and  at  the 
dose  of  tiiat  year  there  were  eight  students,  while  in  the  latter  part  of 
1895  there  were  ten.  Thereis,  however,  seeommodation  for  twenty-six 
resident  students.  The  Government  granted  i£5,000  towards  the 
erection  of  buildings,  but  affiirds  no  ^idowment  to  the  collie,  ^ough 
it  pays  the  sakury  of  the  Principal. 

DsycniiHATioNAL  High  Sohools  and  Oolleobs. 

All  the  principal  religious  bodies  provide  high  schools  and  colleges 
where  students  may  be  educated  according  to  the  precepts  of  their 
various  belief,  and  prepared  to  compete  for  University  honours  or  the 
various  professions  which  they  may  adopt.  Evidence  of  the  progress 
of  superior  denominational  education  in  the  Colony  may  be  seen  in  the 
inagnificent  college  buildings  which  surround  the  city,  among  which 
may  be  cited  Newington  College,  the  colleges  of  the  Manst  Brothers 
and  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Hunter's  Hill  and  Biverview,  the  old- 
established  King's  School  at  Parramatta,  the  North  Sydney  Church  of 
England  Grammar  School,  the  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College  at  Croydon, 
and  a  host  of  other  first-class  establishments  erected  under  the  patronage 
of  the  various  religious  bodies. 

Technical  Education. 

Public  attention  was  so  strongly  directed  in  the  years  which  followed 
the  great  world  exhibition  of  1851  to  tiie  necessity  of  providing  the 
artisan  classes,  and  the  people  generally,  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
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a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  various  handicrafts,  that  technical  schoofe 
sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  England,  some  being  under  the  direct 
patronage  of  the  State,  while  others  were  founded  by  the  wealthy  trade 
societies,  or  guilds,  of  the  great  English  cities.  The  excellent  results 
following  the  establishment  of  these  schools  could  not  fail  to  attract 
attention  in  the  colonies,  where  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
manual  arts  is  of  paramount  necessity.  The  foundation  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Technical  School  was  due  in  great  measure  to  the  efforts  of 
a  few  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Sydney  Mechanics'  School  of  Arts, 
and  as  far  back  as  1873  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  Technical  College 
aifiliated  to  that  institution,  with  the  object  of  improving  the  scientifie 
knowledge  of  Australian  artisans.  In  the  year  1878  a  sum  of  £2,000 
was  granted  by  Parliament  towards  the  oi*ganization  of  a  Technical 
College,  and  for  five  years  the  work  of  the  institution  was  carried  on  in 
connection  with  the  School  of  Arts.  In  1883,  however,  a  board  was 
appointed  by  the  Covemment  to  take  over  its  management,  and  the 
Technical  College  became  thenceforth  a  State  institution.  Towards  the 
end  of  1889  the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  Technical  College  came 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  course  of  instruction,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Technical  College,  comprises  classes  in  agriculture,  art,  architecture 
chemistry,  geology  and  mineralogy,  mechanical  engineering,  physics, 
sanitary  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  lithography  and  photo- 
lithography, mine  surveying,  metalliferous  mining,  and  wool  sorting 
and  other  training  in  connection  with  sheep  and  wool ;  and  these  classes 
are  subdivided  into  sub-classes  as  may  be  warranted  by  circumstances. 

The  college  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  students,  and  in  1894 
there  were  191  classes  in  operation,  of  which  92  were  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs,  87  in  various  country  towns,  and  12  in  connection  with  public 
schools.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  10  lecturers,  5  resident 
masters  in  charge  of  branch  schools,  37  salaried  teachers,  15  assistant 
teachers,  and  22  teachers  to  whom  no  salary  was  paid,  but  who 
received  fees.  The  enrolment  of  students  amounted  to  6,543  in  all, 
3,464  of  whom  were  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  and  2,500  in  the  country, 
while  579  represented  the  enrolment  of  scholars  from  public  schools. 
The  number  of  individual  students  was  4,928,  being  a  decrease  of 
734  as  compared  with  the  number  for  1893.  The  total  average  weekly 
attendance  was  3,183.  At  the  annual  examinations  2,457  students 
presented  themselves,  of  whom  1,644  passed — an  average  of  66*9  per 
cent. 

The  Technical  College  is  now  fairly  established,  and  its  benefits  are 
already  being  felt  and  appreciated,  whilst  the  future  has  every  promise 
of  still  greater  usefulness.  A  site  for  the  College  was  secured  by  the 
Government  at  Ultimo,  on  which  a  building  suitable  for  its  require- 
ments  has  been  erected.  This  building  provides  the  necessary  work« 
shops,  and  these  are  fitted  with  the  requisite  tools  and  apparatus. 
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In  1894  the  State  expenditure  on  technical  education  amounted  to 
<£21,215.  Of  this  amount,  j£4,889  was  paid  on  account  of  technological 
museums,  and  of  the  balance  XI  6,326  was  spent  on  the  Technical 
Oolite  and  branch  schools.  Salaries  (administrative)  absorbed  £1,450 
and  £8,599  was  paid  to  lecturers  and  teachers.  Apparatus  and 
fittings  cost  £615,  while  £296  went  for  rent.  The  sum  of  £3,278  was 
received  as  fees  from  pupils,  in  addition  to  £20,000  from  the  Treasury, 
on  account  of  the  Parliamentary  vote  for  1894.  The  cost  to  the  State 
7)er  student,  which  in  1889  reached  £6  15s.  4d,  was  in  1894  reduced  to 
X3  6s.  lOd. 

Reformatories 

In  addition  to  the  purely  educational  establishments,  the  State  main- 
tains four  reformatories  or  disciplinary  institutions,  besides  a  home  for 
•crippled  and  delicate  lads  who  have  become  inmates  of  charitable  insti- 
tions.  For  girls  there  are  the  Industrial  School  at  Parramatta,  and  the 
Shaftesbury  Reformatory,  near  South  Head  ;  and  for  boys,  the  nautical 
school-ship  Sobraon  and  the  Carpentarian  Reformatory.  At  the  Parra- 
matta institution  the  total  enrolment  of  girls  during  the  year  was  163, 
and  the  new  admissions  up  to  the  31st  December  last  were  55,  of  whom 
31  were  under  and  24  over  14  years  of  i^e.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  school  in  1894  was  £2,797.  The  Shaftesbury  Reformatory  was 
•established  for  the  reception  of  young  women  under  sentence — a  wise 
provision,  for  by  these  means  were  avoided  the  alternatives  of 
sending  the  offenders  to  the  institution  at  Parramatta,  where  their 
influence  and  example  might  have  a  baneful  effect  on  more  youthful 
minds,  or  of  consigning  them  to  gaol.  The  institution  has  now  been 
converted  into  a  receiving-house  for  State  children,  with  a  separate 
division  for  reformatory  purposes,  of  which  division  there  were  two 
inmates  at  the  close  of  1894.  The  want  of  a  reformatory  for  criminal 
youths  was  much  felt  for  many  years ;  but  in  the  early  part  of  1894  the 
Oovemment  acquired  the  Brush  Farm  Estate,  and  portion  of  the  land 
was  speedily  utilised,  a  section  of  the  area  in  the  municipality  of  Dundas 
being  set  apart  as  a  Boy's  Home  of  the  character  already  mentioned^ 
superseding  a  similar  institution  at  Rydalmero;  while  upon  another 
section  of  the  estate,  coming  within  the  boundaries  of  Eastwood,  the 
Carpentarian  Reformatory  was  opened  in  August,  1895.  To  this  insti- 
tution are  sent  boys  who  have  been  convicted  in  the  lower  or  higher 
Courts,  and  whom  it  is  desired  to  keep  s^art  from  such  persons  as  they 
would  have  to  associate  with  if  sent  to  gaoL  In  addition  to  being  sul>- 
jected  to  proper  discipline,  the  boys  are  taught  farming,  carpentering, 
bootmaking,  and  blacksmiths'  work^  Towards  t^e  close  of  1895  there 
were  25  lads  housed  in  the  Reformatory.  The  Boys*  Home,  Dundas, 
had  26  inmates  at  the  close  of  1894.  On  the  "Sobraon"  521  boys  were 
dealt  with  during  the  year  ended  30th  April,  1894,  of  whom  312  were 
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on  board  at  the  beginnii^  of  the  year,  and  209  had  be^i  admitted  since. 
The  number  discbArged  during  liie  year  was  157,  so  that,  allowing 
for  1  death,  the  number  remaining  on  board  on  30th  April,  1B9$,  was 
363.  The  daily  average  iHimber  on  board  during  the  year  was  340. 
Up  to  the^  date  last  mentioned,  there  bad  been  3,194  boys  admitted  on 
board,  of  whom  2,88^1  had  lefti  Favourable  reports  were  reodvcd 
respeeting  more  tiian  93  per  cent;  of  the  apprraitioes  from  the  nautical 
school-ship  ^who  still  remainediinder  its- superrisicm,  Mid  were^  liable  to 
be  brought  back  in  case  of  misoonduct.  lie  masiagenrent  of  the  insti- 
tution is  excellent,  and  its  cost  to  the  State  during  1894  was  ^,915. 
The  results  obtained  in  the  above-mentioned  establishments  have  been 
of  a  very  successful  character,  many  c^dren  having  been  reclaimed  from 
a  depraved  life,  or  rescued  from  unhappy  surroundings,  and  turned  out, 
after  a  course  of:  some  yeafrs'  trainings  useful,  membera  of  sodety. 


SCIENTIFIC  SOCIWriES,  ETC. 

In  a  young  country  such  as  New  South  Wales,  where  most  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  the  dev^opment  of  its  material  resources,  the 
existence  of  a  leisured  clajss,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  sci^ice,  is 
hardly  to  be  looked  for.  Nevertheless  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
higher  aims  of  seienee  are  far  from  being  ne^ected.  As  far  back  as  the 
year  1821,  a  scientific  society  under  "the  title  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Australasia  was  founded  in  Sydney,  and  after  experiencing  many 
vicisdtudes  of  fortune  was  transformed  in  1866  into,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  under  the  title  of,  the  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 
The  society  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  counting  amoi^st  its 
members  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Colony.  Its  object 
is  to  forward  the  advancement  of  science  in  Australia,  and  favour 
original  research  in  all  suli^ects  of  science,  artistic,  and  philosophical 
interest,  which  may  furth^*  the  devdopment  of  th»  resources  of  Aus- 
tralia, draw  atteirtion  to  its  productions,  or  illustrate  its  natural 
history.  The  proceedings  include  papers  <A  the  greatest  interest  on 
important  scientific  questions,  especially  those  whose  solution  is  of 
Australian  interest. 

The  study  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  Australia  has  attracted 
many  enthusiastic  students,  and  the  Linnaean  Society  of  New  South 
Wales  was  established  for  the  special  purpose  of  furthering  the 
advancement  of  these  particular  sci^Hses.  The  society  is  housed  in 
a  commodious  building  at  Elizabeth  Bay,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  near  the  city,  and  possesses  a  library  and  museum.  It  has 
been  liberally  endowed  by  the  late  Hon.  Sir  William  Macleay,  who, 
not  content  with  being  one  of  its  most  munificent  supporters  was 
also  an  indefatigable  wwker  in  the  field  of  science.      The  society's 
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p^ooeediogg  are  published  at  regular  intervals,  and  contain  many 
vaiuaUe  papers,  tc^ther  with  ei^cell^it  illustrations  of  objects  of  natural 
historj. 

Among  the  other  scientific  sodeties  are  the  New  South  Wales 
]^bok^cal  Society,  inaugurated  in  187d ;  a  branch  of  the  British 
Medi^  Association,  foimded  in  1881  ;  and  a  branch  of  th^e  British 
Astronomical  Association,  whose  lirst  meeting  was  held  in  1895.  The 
Australasian  Assoeiatiein  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the 
Bojal  Geographical  Society  of  Australia,  also  have  traasactious  in  New- 
South  Wales  as  well  as  in  the  other  Colonies. 

The  Sydney  Observatory  is  numbered  among  the  institutions  of  a 
seicsitific  and  edueational  character  which  the  Col<my  liberally  sup$>m*ts. 
Situated  in  a  ccMnmanding  position,  it  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 
purpose  it  is  intecbded  to  ^etve.  The  present  building  was  erected  in 
1856  at  the  instance  of  Sir  William  Denison,  then  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  who  took  a  gresut  interest  in  sci^itific  pursuits,  l^e  Govemm^fU 
Astronomer  has  under  him  a  complete  staff  of  assistants,  and  during  the 
year  1894  a  sum  of  £3^989  was  expended  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution.  Meteorological  observations  have  received  special  attention,  as 
befits  such  an  important  subject  in  a  country  whose  prot^ierity  d^>end8  so 
much  upon  climate.  When  the  present  Astronomer  took  office  in  1870, 
there  were  in  the  Colony  only  six  stations,  and  observations  on  the 
climKte,  rainfall,  and  other  meteorological  phenom^ka  were  necessarily 
very  limited  in  character.  At  the  end  of  1894  the  number  of  stations 
had  been  increased  to  1,134.  Bain  gauges  have  also  been  established 
at  most  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  stations  of  the  interior,  with  a  result 
which  is  highly  satisfactory*  The  light  thrown  on  the  true  characteristics 
oi  the  climate,  especially  of  that  part  of  the  Colony  remote  from  the 
sea  ooaai,  has  tended  to  modify  the  Jiotion.long  current  as  to  its  unfit* 
ness  for  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  settlement. 


PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

The  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  was  established,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Eree  Public  Library,  on  the  1st  Octobfer,  1869, 
when  the  building  and  books  of  the  Australian  Subscription  Library 
were  purchased  by  the  Government  The  books  thus  acquired  formed 
ihe  nucleus  of  the  present  library^  The  number  of  volumes  originally 
purchased  was  about  16,000,  sand  on  the  31st  December,  1894,  they 
had  increased  to  104,140,  including  those  in  the  lending  branch  or  lent 
to  country  libraries*  The  lending  branch  was  established  in  1877  to 
me^  a  growing  public  want,  and  under  the  present  syst^n  any  person 
may,  on  the  reoonun^adation  of  a  clergyman,  magistrate^  or  other 
responsible  perscm,  obtain  under  certain  uim^e  regulations  the  loan 
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of  any  of  the  works  on  the  shelves,  free  of  charge.  The  scope  of  this 
institution  was  further  extended  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  by 
which  country  libraries  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  obtain  on  loan 
works  of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  too  expensive 
for  them  to  purchase  on  account  of  the  slender  funds  at  their  disposal 
Under  this  system,  boxes  are  made  up  containing  from  60  to  100  books, 
and  forwarded  to  the  country  libraries  on  application,  to  be  returned  or 
exchanged  within  four  months.  This  system  was  initiated  in  August, 
1883,  and  has  been  carried  on  successfully  ever  since.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1894,  155  boxes,  containing  12,380  volumes,  were  forwarded 
to  84  institutions,  some  of  them  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
metropolis.  All  the  charges  in  connection  with  the  despatch  and  return 
of  the  books  are  defrayed  by  the  State,  and  the  system  in  vogue  in  New 
South  Wales  is  the  most  liberal  of  its  kind  in  existence. 

The  reference  department  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales 
contains  74,912  volumes,  and  the  lending  branch  23,410.  The  country 
libraries  were,  on  the  31st  December,  1892,  in  possession  of  5,818 
volumes,  lent  under  the  above-mentioned  system,  the  total  number  of 
books  and  pamphlets,  the  property  of  this  institution,  being  104,140, 
classified  as  under : — 


Synopsis  of  Classification. 


Reference 
Department. 


Lending 
Branch. 


CJountry 
Libraries. 


Total 


Natural  Philosophy,  Science,  and  the  Arts  

History,  Chronology,  Antiquities,  and  MythoI(^y 

Biography  and  Correspondence   

Geography,  Topography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  etc.  . . 

Periodical  and  Serial  Literature  

Jurisprudence,  Political  economy.  Social  Science,  etc. 
Theology,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Education 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Miscellaneous  Literature  and  Collected  Works  . . . 

Works  of  Reference  and  Philology 

Pamphlets 

Total 


No. 
9,563 
6,704 
4,850 
7,028 
21,830 
4,980 
4,592 
2,707 
5,826 
4,832 
2,000 


74,912 


No. 
3,856 
3,256 
3,843 
3,420 

1,044 

1,408 

871 

*5,712 


23,410 


No. 

1,310 

1,166 

1,435 

1,047 

9 

143 

160 

127 

419 

2 


5,818 


No. 

14,729 

11,126 

10,128 

11,495 

21,839 

6,167 

6,160 

3,705 

11,957 

4,834 

2,000 


104,140 


^  Including  2,623  volumes  of  Fiction. 


The  popularity  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  Wales  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privileges 
which  it  affords.  The  increase  has  been  very  regular,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  statement  showing  the  number  of  visits  to  the  library. 
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lising  from  59,786  in  1870  to  209,099  in  1894,  77,568  of  which  were 
Tisits  to  the  lending  branch  : — 


1870 59,786 

1871 60,165 

1872 48,817 

1873; 76,659 

1874  (eleven  months) 57,962 

1875 66,900 

1876 72,724 

1877  (Lending  Branch  first 

opened) 124,688* 

1878 117,047 

1879  (Exhibition  open) 152,036 

1880 134,462 

1881 136,272 


1882  (eleven  months)    133,731 

1883  155,431 

1884  (eleven  months)  161,877 

1885 165,715 

1886 168,685 

1887 139,203* 

1888 149,425 

1889 132,983 

1890 155,822 

1891 173,205 

1892 197,255 

1893 216,089 

1894 209,099 


*  Reference  Library  closed  for  three  months  on  account  of  removaL 

Besides  the  209,099  visits  recorded  for  1894,  no  less  than  121,332  were 
X>aid  to  the  newspaper  room.  This  room  became  an  adjunct  to  the  lending 
branch  of  the  library  in  February,  1895.  It  was  formerly  attached  to 
the  reference  department.  Although  the  lending  branch  contains  but 
23,410  volumes,  the  total  number  of  times  when  books  were  issued  during 
the  year  was  not  less  than  89,217,  and  the  number  of  persons  availing 
themselves  of  the  privilege  of  borrowing  was  5,986,  so  that  on  an  average 
each  book  was  taken  nearly  four  times,  and  each  person  to  whom  a 
permit  was  granted  used  nearly  fifteen  volumes  during  the  year.  As 
usual,  works  of  fictio/^  were  extensively  read,  each  of  the  2,623  novels 
in  the  branch  having  been  issued  more  than  six  times  during  the  year. 
The  number  of  volumes  of  each  class  taken  out  was  as  follows  : — 


Synopeis  of  Claasiflcation. 


No.  of  volumes  used. 


Natural  Philosophy,  Science,  and  the  Arts   

History,  Chronology,  Antiquities,  and  Mythology 

Biography  and  Correspondence    '. 

Geography,  Topography,  Voyages  and  Travels,  etc 

Jurisprudence,  Political  Economy,  Social  Science,  etc 

Theology,  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Education 

Poetry  and  the  Drama    

Miscellaneous  Literature  and  Collected  Works 

Prose  Fiction 


Total 


I 


9,855 

8,911 

8,394 

1.3,865 

2,036 

3,446 

2,626 

23,015 

17,069 


89,217 


During  1886  and  1887  considerable  extensions  were  made  to  the 
premises  of  the  Public  Library  of  New  South  "Wales,  which  had  become 
much  too  small  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  the  proper 
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housing  of  the  books.  It  was  at  lezigth  decided  to  poll  down  tke  old 
building  in  Macquarie-street,  and  a  contraet  wbs  nade  arboattbomidAe 
of  1887  for  rebuilding^  large  portion  of  the  Library  at  a  cost  of  ^10,455. 
This  work  was  progressing  throughout  1^  year  1889,  and  the  new 
building. was  pp^ed  to  the  pubMe  in  Apri^  1890.  The  Public  library 
of  New  South  Wales  is  now  one  of  tho  moet  amvenient  in  Australia. 

The  institution  forms  a  separate  department,  under  the  ccmttol  ol  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  .and  its  cost  to  the  State  during  1B94 
was  as  follows : — 

£ 

Buildings,  Repairs,  etc *..,, , 95 

Rx)k8 _ 2,487 

Salaries ..„ _      4,68^ 

Maintenance     «^«^ «.,,«..... 1,21S 


TotaL _... „ £8;478 

Be^es  the  Public  IiibFB^,*whkk  is  mtoated  inrSyduey^th^re  are  smafier 
libraries  establi^!ied  in  the  pnndpal  pop^latiem  ceiitres  throu^iK)«t  the 
Colony.  Tb^ae  lihratmB  uwiy  be  bfoadly-  classed  under  two  heads — Scbods 
of  Arts,  receiving  an  aamiued  subvention  in  proportion  to  th&a»iouiit  of 
monetary  suf^Kxrt  aeooi*ded  by  the  public;  sikI  Free  Librams;  estabiifldied 
in  connection  with  municipalities  Those  of  the  former  class  are  far  the 
more  numerous.  JJixder  the  provisions  of  the  Mumcipalities  Ajct  of  1 867 
any  municipality  may  establish  aztd  maintain  a  Free  Library,  and  wh«!« 
such  is  done  the  Council  of  the  Municipality  is  entitled,  for  the  purdiase 
of  books,  to  the  sum  of  £^00  if  the  library  is  available  for  the  use  of  a 
population  of  1,000,  or  to  £100  whwre  the  peculation  to  whom  the  libi^ry 
would  be  accessible  reaches  300  p^sons.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
various  public  libraries,  excluding  tho  Public  Library  of  New  South 
Wales,  is  estimated  at  about  245,000. 


NATIONAL  ART  OALLWRT. 

The  National  Art  Gallery  was  first  instituted  in  1871  in  connecticm 
with  the  New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art.  It  was  reopened  as  the 
National  Art  Gallery  in  1880,  and  is  now  situated  in  tl^  Outer  Domain,  in 
a  convenient  and  welHighted  building,  which,  however,  is  at  present  xm- 
finished  as  regards  the  exterior.  Extensions  to  the  building  are  about  to 
be  made.  Parliament  having  voted  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose.  The 
Gallery  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  paintings  and  statuary,  compris- 
ing some  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  best  ii^odem  artists  of  the  old 
world,  and  includes  several,  very  valuable  gifts  from  private  persouA. 
Like  the  other  national  in^tutions  of  New  South  Wales,  the  Gall^ 
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is  open  on  Sundays  as  weU  as  week-dar^  ami  on  the  former  and  on 
public  holidays  idle  attencbaice  is  espeeiftllj  mm^ncyas;  During  1 894  the 
Gallery  was  visited  by  273,757  persons,  the  average  Sunday  attasidanee 
\mhg2,01 1,  and  on  week-dlays,  547.  In  Hie  year  mentioned  a  system  of 
loon  exchanges  between  tl^  Art  Gaileriesof  Sydney,  M^bourne,  and 
Ad^aide  was  introduced.  By  tfads'  ammgement  six  pictures  were 
s^xt  from  Sydney  to  Melboume,  and  the  same  number  to  Adelaide,  an 
equal  number  bc^iig  received  from  the  Art  Galleries  in  diose  cities.  A 
further  exchange  tooic  place  in  IS9^,  Hiat  the  interests-  of  art  have 
benefited  und  er  the  system  is  imquestionable.  In  July,  1 895,  a  colketicm 
of  Gallery  pict  ares,  supplemented  by  woricsfromthe  Art  Society  of  New 
South  Wales,  'was  loaned  to  Bathniiist  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  AiK>ther  cc^ecdon  was  loaned  to  Gowlbum  in 
the  following  month.  Bathurst  received  15  oil-pidntings  from  the  Art 
Gallery,  and  10  oil-paintings  and  9  water-colours  from  the  Art  Society ; 
whil6  Gknilbum  received  14  oil-paintings  from  th»  Art  Gallery,  and  6  oil- 
paintmgs  and  11  water-colours  from  the  Art  Sootety.  Both  of  these 
collections  vfere  lodged  in  the  locad  Tec^mologicttl  Museum,  1^  the 
trustees  of  the  Gallery  are  awaiting  the  completion  of  a  new  building  ior 
the  Technical  College  and  Techn^ogical  Museum  at  Newcastle  be£6re 
they  forward  a  collection  of  pictures  to  that  town.  Up  to  the  end  of 
1894  the  total  expenditure  <m  the  Naticmal  Art  Galkry  was  £100,211,  of 
which  the  sum  oi  X81,688  was  exp^ided  on  works  of  art;  The  dis- 
bursements for  1894  were  : — 

£ 

For  works  of  art „ 2,688 

For  maintenance,  including  freight,  frames,  repairs,  and  insnrance       498 
For  salaries  ^ 1,136 


Total  cost  to  the  State  £4,3 


MUSEUMS. 

TSue  Australian  Museum,  which  is  the  oldest  institution  of^  the  kind 
in  Australia^  occupies  a-conspicuonrsite  in  the  cmtre  of  Sydney^  facing 
one  of  the  principal  parios.  The  collections  contain  caref  uUy^selected 
specim^is  dt  the  principal  objects  of  natural  history  found  in  kindred 
estabUi^ments,  and  also  a  nKNit  complete  collecti<m  of  zool<^eal  speei* 
mei^  of  distiikctly  Australian  diaradier.  The  popnlarity  of  the  insti- 
tution is  evinced  by  the  inereasii^  numb^  of'  persons  by  whom  it  is 
visited.  The  MtBS»um  is  open  to  the  public  ervery  day  exo^  Monday, 
and  on  Sundays  the  visitors  aa^  v«ry  numerous.  The  number  of  visitors 
during  1894  was  120,570,  the  dally  average  bemg  660  on  Sundays, 
and   261    on   week.   days.      The    ^cponses   in    c(mnection    wiUi    the 
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institution  amounted  to  £5,498,  of  whick  X240  was  expended  on 
account  of  purchase,  collection,  and  carnage  of  specimens,  and  purchase 
of  books. 

The  Technological  Museum, formerly  situated  in  the  Outer  Domain,  has 
been  removed  to  a  fine  new  building  at  Ultimo,  which  has  been  erected 
specially  for  the  piupose.  This  museum  was  instituted  at  the  dose  of 
1879  on  the  initiative  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Australian  Museum ;  but 
the  whole  collection  of  some  9,000  specimens  was  totally  lost  in  1882 
by  the  Garden  Palace  fire.  Strenuous  efforts  were  at  once  made  to 
replace  the  lost  collection,  and  in  December,  1883,  the  museum  was 
again  opened  to  the  public,  and  now  contains  interesting  and  valuable 
series  of  specimens  illustrating  the  various  stages  of  many  manufactures, 
and  an  excellent  collection  of  natural  products.  The  popularity  of  this 
institution  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  89,695  persons  visited 
it  during  1894. 

There  are  local  Technological  Museums  at  Goulbum,  Bathurst,  West 
Maidand,  and  Newcastle,  which  were  visited  by  107,729  persons  during 
the  year,  an  increase  of  46,896  over  the  attendance  of  the  previous  year. 
The  sum  of  £4,889  was  expended  on  the  various  institutions  of  this 
nature  (including  the  one  in  Sydney)  during  1894. 

Connected  with  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture  is  a 
Mining  and  Creological  Museum,  housed  in  an  iron  building  in  the 
Outer  Domain.  The  museum  is  open  to  the  public  on  week-days, 
admission  being  free. 

At  Albury  a  Free  and  Industrial  Museum  has  been  established.  It 
is  of  an  educational  character,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. The  State  grants  the  use  of  a  building  formerly  used  for 
public  school  purposes.  In  twelve  months  ending  about  the  close  of 
1894  there  were  3,000  visitors  to  the  museum^ 


RELIGION, 

In  the  eyes  of  the  State  all  .religions  are  equal  in  New  South  Wales, 
but  during  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  such  was  not  the  case.  New 
South  Wales  was  originally  essentially  a  Crown  Colony,  and  the  Church 
establishment  as  it  existed  in  England  was  naturally  transplanted  to 
these  shores.  Ecclesiastical  monopoly  nevertheless  only  continued  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  State  were  eventually 
extended,  during  the  governorship  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  to  the  principal 
religious  bodied  which  then  existed — the  Anglicans,  Koman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists.  To  the  clergy  of  each  of  these 
denominations  the  Government  granted  what  has  usually  been  denomi- 
nated State  aid,  which  continued  long  after  the  old  political  system  had 
passed  away  and  had  been  replaced  by  Responsible  Government.  In 
1862,  however,  an  Act  was  passed  limiting  future  payments  to  the  clergy 
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then  actually  in  receipt  of  State  aid.  In  the  year  following  the  passing 
of  this  Act  the  claims  on  the  Government  amounted  to  £32,372,  and 
were  thus  distributed  :— 

Church  of  Bkigland £17,967        Presbyterian    £2,873 

Roman  Catholic  Church ...       8, 748        Wesley  an  Methodist 2, 784 

Year  by  year  the  sum  payable  has  been  lessening,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
deaths  of  clergymen  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  so  that  in  1894  the  payment 
by  the  State  was  £6,910,  distributed  as  follows : — 

Church  of  England   £3,521        Presbyterian    £644 

Roman  Catholic  Church ....    2,058        Wesleyan  Methodist 687 

The  payments  to  the  clergy  of  different  denominations  are  given  for 
various  periods  since  1 863.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  some  years  the 
amounts  paid  were  less  than  in  succeeding  years.  This  anomaly  is  due 
to  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the  stipends  of  clergymen  who  were  absent 
from  the  Colony.  The  *total  payments  made  since  1863  amount  to 
£527,731,  of  which  £285,467  was  paid  to  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  £149,540  to  Roman  Catholics,  £52,410  to  Presbyterians,  and 
£40,314  to  Wesleyan  Methodists  :— 


Year. 

Church  of 
England. 

Roman 
Catholic 
Church. 

Presbyterian. 

Wesleyan 
Methodist. 

Total- 
All  denomina- 
tions. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1863 

17,967 

8,748 

2,873 

2,784 

32,372 

1865 

14,111 

7,430 

3,090 

1,672 

26,203 

1870 

12,386 

6,583 

2,180 

1,573 

22,722 

1875 

10,725 

5,608 

1,626 

1,372 

19,331 

1880 

7,739 

3,892 

1,702 

1,716 

15,049 

1885 

5,791 

3,000 

1,039 

1,136 

10,966 

1890 

5,556 

2,600 

702 

900 

9,758 

1891 

5,347 

2,570 

702 

875 

9,494 

1892 

4,926 

2,312 

702 

750 

8,690 

1893 

4,260 

2,300 

702 

750 

8,012 

1894 

3,521 

2,058 

644 

687 

6,910 

The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  State  aid  during  1894  was  45 — 22 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  13  Roman  Catholics,  5  Presby- 
terians, and  5  Wesleyan  Methodists. 

At  the  Census  of  1891  the  number  of  adherents  to  each  of  the  denomi- 
nations, with  the  clergy  registered  for  the  celebration  of  marriages,  was  as 
shown  below.     The  table  also  shows  the  average  number  of  adherents 
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toeMk  diMioiiiiiuU^oii  oompftEed  with  ike  mnnWrdif  ctegyiBtti-in  «ctire 
service: — 


Denominatioii. 


CSwior. 


Proportion 


otaEfy. 


to 


Citurch  of  England 

Other  Episcopalians    ^..... 

Eoman  Catholic , 

Greek  Church...., 

Catholic  (not  defined)    

Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern  Australia. . . 

Other  Presbyterians 

Wedeyan  Methodists  

Primitive  Methodists «.^ 

Other  Methodists  „ 

Baptist  Union  of  N.  S.  Wales. — 

Other  Baptists^ 

Congregational  

Lui£eraa 

BiUe  Christians 

Church  of  Christ 

Christian  Brethren 

Unitarian    

Salvation  Army 

Other  Christian  sects 

Protestants  (not  defined)  

Hebrews  

Buddhists 

Mahometan 

Agnostic,  Infidel,  etc 

Freethinkers   

Other  sects  

No  denomination  

No  religion 

Object  to  State  religion 

Not  stated,  or  ill-defined 

Total 


333 

1 

296 


146 

6 

4 

133 

29 

5 

27 

5 

65 

5 

9 

5 

"l 
10 

8 


502,980 

95 

286,895 

253 

16 

106,464 

2,154 

772 

87,516 

20,354 

2,242 

12,344 

768 

24,089 

7,950 

2,336 

2,042 

1,036 

1,329 

10,315 

2,773 

3,787 

5,484 

10,110 

528 

727 

5,409 

1,035 

4,927 

3,136 

11,237 

2,791 


1,090 


1,123,954 


1,510 

95 

973 


"729 
359 
193 
658 
702 
448 
457 
154 

3n 

1,500 
2B0 
408 


1,329 

1,032 

476 


1,828 


In  the  figures  just  given  the  aboriginal  population,  to  the  number  of 
8,020,  have  been  excluded,  and  in  calculating  the  average  number  of 
adherents  to  each  clergyman  the  Christian  Brethren  have  been  included 
with  other  Christian  sects.  The  heading  just  mentioned  comprises, 
among  others,  23  Nonconformists,  153  Christian  Israelites,  16  Moravians, 
370  New  Church,  345  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  132  Calvinists,  247 
Quakers,  548  Christadelphians,  and  307  LatterKiay  Saints,  besides  302 
persons  who  call  themselves  Unsectarian  Christians.  Taking  the  whole 
population  (less  aborigines),  there  were  1,031  persons  on  an  average  to 
each  clergyman. 

The  number  of  persons  attending  Divine  Service  on  Sundi^  averaged 
390,807  for  the  year  1894.      This  number  represents  theaMendanee  of 
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adults  only;  if  s^ool  ohikbexf'w^redndvded  tlw*iniiiiber  would  be  about 
500,000.  Wken  the  BpaTseaesft  of  Hie  popiUatikm  in  some  parts  of  tiie 
eotuntry  is  ooosidered  the  diurdi  attenxkuioe  will  appear  yeiy  large,  aad 
though  appar^itly  less  ihaaa.  fxmad  in  the  cc^nj  of  Yictoria,  it  m 
proportionately  much  greater  than  in  En^nd.  llie  number  of  adult 
attendants  ofa  Diyiae  Berviee  in  18^90  was  retur^xl  at  300,890;  lor 
188d  it  was  263,379  ;  and  iar  1881  213,044 ;  so  that  there  has  been 
a  gradixal  increase,  f  airiy  keeping  paee  wii^  the  population.  The  relatire 
nambevs  6i  each  denominati<m  in  attendance  hare  remained  very  much  the 
same  for  several  years  past.  In  1881  the  Church  of  En^and  had  the 
largest  attendance,  but  from  1884  the  Churdi  of  Borne  has  taken  the  lead. 
The  figures  showing  the  attendance  at  DiTine  Serrice  on  Sundays 
for  each  of  the  principal  denominations  are  given  hereui^der.  Bunday- 
school  children  are  not  included.  The  authoriiieB  of  the  Salvation 
Army  return  the  number  of  attendants  at  their  services  as  52,250, 
whereas  the  Census  returns  showed  10,312  only  as  the  number  of  soidiers 
enrolled.  It  is  vary  probable,  ther^ore,  diat  a  great  proportion  of 
iliose  who  attend  the  Anny  services  are  nominally  members  of  o^er 
dttiominaticms : — 


DcsnoimnaticKD. 


Naunberof 
distinct  persons 

•tifla&ig 
Divkie  Service. 


Church  of  ED^land   . 

Ewnan  Cathohc 

PrMbyterian  

Wosleyiui  M^thodiat. 
Other  Methodists  .... 
Congregationalist  .... 

Baptist 

Salvatioii  Army 

Other  D^fflominatiopa 

Total.... 


Proportion  of 
Denmninations 

•ttencUiiff 
Divine  Service. 


93,939 
97,115 
42,938 
67,675 
10,305 
12,278 

7,880 
♦52,250 

6,427 


Per  cent. 
17  0 
307 
35-7 
70-2 
41 '4 
46*4 
54-4 
100-0 
8-7 


390,807 


31-6 


*  Hgrures  of  previous  year. 

The  Church  of  England  is  the  largest  religious  denomination  in  the 
Colony,  whether  judged  by  the  number  of  professed  adherents,  the 
number  of  clergy,  or  the  number  of  buildings  used  for  Divine  Service. 
During  the  year  1894  there  were  639  churches  belonging  to  this 
denomination,  and  949  buildings  and  dwellings  used  for  public  worship, 
accommodating  altogether  129,625  persons ;  and  the  attendance  of  dis- 
tinct pmrsons,  counting  only  adults,  was  93,939.  The  number  of  clergy 
registered  under  Acts  19  Vic.  Nos.  30  and  34,  for  the  celebration  of 
«M»rriages,  was  331.  Besides  the  clergy  regulariy  ordained,  there  were 
233   laymmi   licensed  to  perform  service.      The    Church  provides  a 
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parsonage  in  194  parishes,  besides  23  residences  which  are  not  chnrch 
property.  The  approximate  number  of  services  performed  during  the 
year,  including  week-day  services,  was  62,076.  The  number  of  com- 
municants affords  a  special  test  of  the  progress  of  Church  membership. 
The  record  for  1892  was  23,046  ;  for  1893,  25,104 ;  and  for  1894, 
26,517.  The  baptisms  performed  in  1894  numbered  13,902,  and  the 
rite  of  confirmation  was  administered  to  1,538  males  and  2,494  females. 
The  Church  of  England  in  the  Colony  is  governed  by  a  Metropolitan, 
who  is  also  Primate  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  five  other  Bishops^ 
whose  sees  are  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  Newcastle,  Grafton  and  Armidale, 
and  Riverina.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1881,  provision  was  made  for  the 
creation  of  corporate  bodies  of  trustees,  in  which  property  belonging  to 
the  Church  of  England  may  be  vested,  and  trusts  for  various  dioceses 
have  been  formed  under  the  Act.  They  are  entitled  to  hold,  on  behalf 
of  the  Church,  all  real  and  personal  property  which  may  be  assigned  to 
them  by  grant,  will,  or  otherwise. 

The  Boman  Catholic  Church  is  presided  over  by  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Sydney,  assisted  by  a  Coadjutor  Bishop,  under  whom  are  the 
suffragan  bishops  of  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  Grafton,  Maitland,  Armidale> 
and  Wilcannia,  the  whole  Colony  forming  an  ecclesiastical  province. 
The  following  Religious  Orders  were  established  in  New  South  Wales 
in  the  years  given  : — Priests. — Society  of  Mary  (Marist  Fathers), 
1845  ;  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits),  1878 ;  Franciscan  Fathers,  1879 ; 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer  (Redemptorists),  1882  ; 
Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  1885 ;  Fathers  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mission  (Vincentians),  1885  ;  Passionist  Fathers,  1887. 
Religious  Brotliers, — Little  Brothers  of  Mary  (Marist  Brothers),  1872  ; 
Patrician  Brothers,  1886 ;  Christian  Brothers,  1887.  Nuns, — Sisters 
of  Charity,  1838  ;  Benedictine  Nuns,  1848  ;  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  1857  ;  Sisters  of  Mercy,  1865  ;  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  1880 ;  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
1882  ;  Ursuliue  Nuns,  1882 ;  Poor  Clares,  1883  ;  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  1885  ;  Carmelite  Nuns,  1885  ;  Nursing  Sisters  of  the 
Little  Company  of  Mary,  1885 ;  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  1886 ; 
Presentation  Nuns,  1886 ;  Sisters  of  Saint  Brigid,  1887  ;  Dominican 
Nuns,  1891 ;  and  Institute  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  1892.  There  were,  in 
1894,  309  priests  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages.  The  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  properly  so  called  was  466 ;  besides  these^ 
there  were  790  buildings  or  dwellings  used  for  Divine  Service.  The 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  churches  amounted  to  about  69,331 
sittings,  with  standing  accommodation  for  39,280  persons  in  addition, 
and  the  attendance  of  distinct  persons,  counting  only  adults,  was 
97,115.  A  return  issued  by  the  Church  authorities  gives  the  number  of 
religious  brothers  as  179,  and  the  number  of  nuns  as  1,510. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Colony  had, 
during  1894,  263  churches  used  for  public  worship;  there  were  also 
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515  public  buildings  or  dwellings  occasionally  used  iov  the  same 
purpose.  The  number  of  ministers  was  152,  of  whom  144  were  con- 
nected with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales,  4  with 
the  PresbyteriMi  Church,  Synod  of  Eastern  Aucrt^ralia ;  2  ^rath  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern  Australia,  reconstituted  ^Fuod ;  1 
with  the  Prei^ytermn  Church  of  Eastern  Ausiralia  unattached,,  and 
1  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  unccmnected.  The  accommoda- 
tion provided  in  churches  was  67,632  sittings,  and  ihe  attendance 
numbered  about  42,938,  not  including  Sunday-school  children.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Soudi  Wales  had  10,101  communicants, 
and  administered  2,006  baptisms  during^  the  year.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Church,  the  Colony  is  divided  into  fourteen  Presbyteries, 
each  comprising  a  number  of  separate  dtarges,  to  each  of  which  a 
Minister  is  appointed.  The  management  of  the  afiairs  of  the  Church 
is  ccaitroUed  by  a  General  Assembly,  which  sits  annually,  and  con- 
sists of  Ministers  and  Elders  from  the  Charges  within  the  different 
Presbyteries.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  Moderator,  who  is  elected  by 
the  Presbyteries,  which  also  nominate  re^H^sentatives  to  the  Federal 
Ajssembly.  The  first  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New 
Soudi  Wales  was  held  in  1865.  By  Act  c^  Parliament  the  As- 
sembly has  power  to  grant  permission  to  trustees  to  mortgs^  Church 
property,  and  trustees  are  authorised  to  hold  property  for  the  Church 
generally. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Australia  received  from  the  English 
Conference,  in  1884,  an  independent  constitution.  There  are  eight 
districts  into  which  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  communion  is  divided. 
Throughout  the  Colony  there  are  413  churches  and  471  other  preaching 
places,  with  sittings  to  the  number  of  ^3,91 7  in  all.  The  denomination 
has  in  its  swvice  149  regular  clergy  and  517  local  preekshers.  The 
number  of  church  members  is  said  to  be  10,162,  of  whom  1,146  are 
communicants ;  and  the  attmidimce  of  adherents  at  Divine  Service  is  not 
less  than  67,675,  not  including  children.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  Property  Act  of  1889  provides  for  the  appointment  of  trustees 
to  hold  all  lands  acquired  by  gift,  devise,  purchasej  or  otiierwise, 
under  a  deed,  a  model  of  which  forms  a  schedule  to  ihe  Act;  and 
the  measure  gives  power  to  a  majority  of  ihe  trustee  to  mortgage, 
exchange,  or  lease  Church  properties.  It  also  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Custodian  and  an  Acting  Custodian  of  Deeds,  who  are  to  be 
notified  by  ihe  President  of  the  Confei^noe,  and  their  names  published 
in  the  Government  Gmzette,  and  registered  in  the  Land  Titles  Office. 
The  Tonga  District  and  South  Sea  Missions  are  attached  to  the  New 
South  Wales  Confisrence. 

The  Primitive  Methodists^  United  Methodists,  and  other  Methodisie 
have  98  churches  and  25  other  buildings^  and  41  clergy ;  the  accommo- 
dation provided  will  seat  19,070  persons  ;  and  ihs  attendance  at  Bivine 
Service  is  about  10,300. 
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The  Congregational  Church  has  61  churches,  as  w^U  as  47  buildings  or 
dwellings  used  for  worship ;  and  the  fittings  provided  will  accommodate 
21,465  persons.  The  clergy  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages  number  60, 
and  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  averages  about  12,280. 

The  various  Baptist  Churches  in  the  Colony  have  29  licensed  ministers, 
with  32  churches  and  59  school-houses  or  other  buildings  devoted  to 
public  worship ;  the  Sunday  attendance  averages  7,880  persons,  but 
there  is  sitting  accommodation  for  12,719.  The  Baptist  Union  of  New 
South  Wales  is  not  incorporated,  and  so  cannot  legally  hold  property 
in  trust  for  the  denomination.  Annual  sessions,  with  half-yearly 
assemblies,  are  held,  presided  over  by  a  Chairman,  who  is  elected 
annually.  For  several  sessions  a  draft  constitution  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Union,  which,  amongst  other  matters,  provides 
that  all  properties  which  now  belong  or  may  hereafter  accrue  to  the 
Union  shall  be  held  under  a  Model  Trust  Deed,  by  Trustees  to  be  duly 
appointed. 

The  Salvation  Army  was  established  in  Australia  in  1882.  Melbourne 
was  made  the  chief  centre  for  Australasia  under  the  command  of  a 
Commissioner,  and  Sydney  was  constituted  the  headquarters  for  New 
South  Wales,  with  a  separate  chief  officer,  who  is  termed  Colonel, 
in  command,  all  officers  and  members  bearing  military  titles  and 
designations.  The  various  ranks  are  Commissioner,  Colonel,  Brigadier, 
Major,  StafF-Captain,  Captain,  Adjutant,  Ensign,  Lieutenant,  and  Cadet. 
The  rank  and  file  consist  of  sergeant-majors,  sergeants,  and  soldiers. 
There  are  also  treasurers  and  secretaries  to  corps.  Persons  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  Salvation  Army,  but  who  have  not  subscribed  to  the 
"  Articles  of  War" — which  combine  a  confession  of  faith  and  a  pledge 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  baneful  drugs — form  an 
Auxiliary  League  and  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  Army.  Persons 
desirous  of  membership  are  publicly  received,  after  one  month's  probation 
and  subscription  to  the  "  Articles  of  War,"  and  are  then  attached  to 
the  corps  stationed  nearest  their  place  of  residence.  The  Army  has  only 
10  officers  licensed  to  celebrate  marriages,  but  has  209  build&ngs  used 
for  service,  accommodating  40,186  persons.  The  number  of  persons 
attending  Sunday  service  is  stated  by  the  authorities  to  be  52,250. 

Besides  those  above  enumerated,  there  are  other  distinct  religious 
bodies,  for  the  most  part  Protestant  denominations,  with  clergy  licensed 
by  the  State  to  celebrate  marriages.  The  number  of  clergy  ministering 
to  these  in  1894  was  37;  the  churches,  school-houses,  and  public  buildings 
used  for  Divine  Service  numbered  79 ;  and  the  attendance  was  about 
6,427  persons. 

The  number  of  registered  ministers  belonging  to  all  faiths  was  1,241, 
and  the  churches  numbered  2,049,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  3,067 
dwellings  or  other  buildings  used  for  public  worship.  The  accommoda- 
tion provided  would  seat  about  503,965  persons.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  about  390,800. 
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Nearly  all  the  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday-schools.  The  attend- 
ance of  children  at  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  leading  denominations, 
with  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  during  1894,  was  : — 


Denomination. 


No.  of 
schools. 


Number  of  teachers. 


Male.    Female.    Total 


Average  attendance 
of  scholars. 


Male.      Female.     Total 


Church  of  England... 

Roman  Catholic  

Presbyterian 

Wesleyan  Methodist 
Other  Methodists  .... 

Congregational 

Baptist    

Salvation  Army  

Other  Denominations 

Total 


596 

505 

248 

356 

100 

70 

42 

93 

39 


1,196 
322 
576 

1,496 
528 
369 
179 
95 
107 


2,049 


4,868 


2,837 

1,188 

1,058 

1,744 

512 

451 

203 

130 

140 


4,033 

1,510 

1,634 

3,240 

1,040 

820 

382 

225 

247 


8,263 


13,131 


15,670 

10,094 

5,261 

10,924 

3,391 

2,662 

1,259 

854 

910 


20,842 
13,918 
6,852 
13,265 
4,146 
3,418 
1,593 
1,061 
1,010 


51,025 


66,105 


36,512 

24,012 

12,113 

24,189 

7,537 

6,080 

2,852 

1,915 

1,920 


117,130 


The  attendance  shown  in  the  preceding  table  amounts  to  47  per  cent, 
of  the  total  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years,  both  inclusive, 
at  which  ages  children  generally  attend  Sunday-schools.  The  number 
of  Sunday-schools  and  teachers,  and  the  attendance  during  each  of  the 
past  ten  years,  were  : — 


Average  attendance  of  Scholars. 

Year. 

Number  of 
schools. 

Number  of 
teachers. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1885 

1.513 

9,986 

37.991 

46,631 

84,522 

1886 

1,596 

10,759 

47,307 

56,354 

103.661 

1887 

.     1,614 

10,749 

48,333 

68,999 

107,332 

1888 

1,724 

11,267 

50,556 

61,735 

112,291 

1889 

1,832 

11,568 

52,778 

63,896 

116,674 

1890 

1,840 

12,019 

54,520 

67,365 

121,885 

1891 

1,887 

12,169 

54,932 

68,592 

123,524 

1892 

1,916 

12,260 

51,739 

66,673 

118,412 

1893 

1,969 

12,180 

61,928 

66,187 

118,116 

1894 

2,049 

13,131 

51,025 

66,106 

117,130 
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PART  XXV. 


SOCIAL  CONDITION  AND  CHARITIES. 


IN  one  particular  New  South  Wales,  in  common  with  all  the  provinces 
of  Australasia,  differs  greatly  from  other  countries^  especially 
those  of  the  Old  World.  Wealth  is  more  widely  distributed,  and  the 
violent  contrast  between  rich  and  poor,  which  seems  so  peculiar  a  phase 
of  old-world  civilization^  finds  no  parallel  in  these  southern  lands. 
That  there  is  poverty  in  the  colonies  is  unhappily  true,  but  no  one  in 
Australasia  is  bom  to  poverty,  and  that  hereditary  pauper  class,  which 
forms  so  grave  a  menace  to  the  freedom  of  many  States,  has,  therefore, 
no  existence  here. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  seven  persons  in  every 
hundred  possess  property  to  the  amount  of  £100 ;  whereas  in  the 
colonies  the  proportion  is  not  less  than  12*3  per  cent.  This  bare  state- 
ment shows  the  vast  difference  in  the  conditions  of  life  in  Australasia 
and  in  the  richest  country  of  Europe.  No  poor  rate  is  levied  in  the 
colonies,  and  although  from  time  to  time  the  assistance  of  the  State  is 
claimed  by,  and  granted  to,  able-bodied  men  who  are  unable  to  find 
employment,  that  assistance  has  hitherto  taken  the  form  of  wages  and 
rations  allowed  for  work  specially  provided  by  the  State  to  meet  a  con- 
dition of  the  labour  market  which  is  certainly  abnormal. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities,  as  regards  charity,  are  directed 
towards  the  rescue  of  the  young  from  criminal  companionship  and 
temptation  to  crime,  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  care  of  the 
imbecile  or  insane,  and  the  subsidising  of  private  charity  for  the  cure  of 
the  sick  and  injured,  and  the  amelioration  of  want.  Even  where  the 
Government  grants  aid  for  philanthropic  purposes^  the  management  of 
the  institutions  supervising  the  expenditure  is  in  private  hands ;  and 
in  addition  to  State-aided  institutions  there  are  numerous  private 
charities,  whose  efforts  for  the  relief  of  those  whom  penury,  sickness, 
or  misfortune  has  afflicted  are  beyond  all  praise. 

The  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  in  two  ways — first, 
by  means  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories,  which  take  care  of 
children  who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  natural  guardians,  or  who 
are  likely,  from  the  poverty  or  incapacity  of  their  parents,  to  be  so 
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neglected  as  to  render  i^m  liable  to  lapse  into  crime ;  wad,  secondly,  by 
sequestering  children  who  have  already  committed  crime,  or  whose 
piu?ent8  or  guardiuis  find  themselves  unable  to  cont^i^l  tibem. 


VWSUO  KOSPITALB. 

In  the  part  of  this  volume  dealing  with  mortality  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  accident  is  very  great.  This 
arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  adult  male  population  is  employed.  Though  New 
South  Wales  has  long  been  settled,  its  resources  are  by  no  means 
developed,  and  very  many  men  are  at  work  far  away  from  the  home 
comforts  of  everyday  life,  and  from  home  attendance  in  case  of  sickness 
or  injury.  Hospitals  are  therefore  absolutely  essential  under  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  comitaT^  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  th^  are 
accordingly  found  in  every  important  country  town.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1894  there  were  110  hospitals  or  infirmaries  in  operation  or 
nearing  completion  in  the  Colony,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


H<Mpital8. 

Metropolhan. 

Country. 

TotaL 

Sirboi^iifod   

9 
2 

1 
1 

96 

1 

105 

Non-snbBidised  ....» 

3 

Privately  endowed    

1 

Govenunent 

1 

Total    

13 

97 

110 

The  number  of  beds  in  these  institutions  was  2,855,  of  which  2,506 
were  intended  for  ordinary  cases,  and  349  for  infectious  cases.  The 
average  cubic  space  per  bed  varied,  in  the  metropolitan  area,  between 
1,787  feet  in  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  which  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  682  feet  in  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  at  the  Glebe  ; 
and  in  the  country,  between  about  3,500  feet  in  the  institution  at  Casino 
and  616  feet  in  that  at  Bingara.  During  the  year,  23,582  persons  were 
under  treatment  as  indoor  patients.  Of  this  number,  1,554  remained 
from  the  previous  year^  and  22,028  w«re  admitted  during  1894.  There 
wero  discharged  19,505  persons,  either  as  cured  or  relieved  or  at  their 
own  request,  and  754  as  past  all  human  assistance,  while  1,682  died. 
The  number  remaining  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  was,  therefore, 
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1,641.     The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  admissions,  dis- 
charges, and  deaths  for  the  past  ten  years  : — 


Year. 


Total 

Patients  under 

treatment. 


Number 

Discharged  as 

cured,  etc 


Deaths. 


Number. 


Niunber  of 
Patients  at  the 
Per  cent,  under     close  of  year, 
treatment. 


1885 

12,793 

10,449 

1,329 

10-4 

1,015 

1886 

13,115 

10,825 

1,249 

9-5 

1,041 

1887 

13,438 

11,140 

1,190 

8-9 

1,108 

1888 

15,176 

12,569 

1,424 

9-4 

1,183 

1889 

16,865 

14,077 

1,477 

8-8 

1,311 

1899 

17,041 

14,386 

1,361 

80 

1,294 

1891 

19,096 

16,183 

1,577 

8-3 

1,336 

1892 

19,214 

16,372 

1,440 

7-5 

1,402 

1893 

20,424 

17,461 

1,498 

7-3 

1,465 

1894 

23,582 

20,259 

1,682 

71 

1,641 

The  number  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  may  be  taken  aa 
representing  the  average  number  resident.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  table  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients,  though 
rather  lai-ger  in  1894  than  usual,  has  been  fairly  regular,  so  that  the 
proportion  of  the  population  to  be  found  in  hospitals  is  about  the  same 
in  each  year,  the  average  in  1894  being  1-3  per  thousand. 

The  death  rate  per  100  persons  under  treatment  during  the  past  ten 
years  was  8-3,  while  the  rate  for  1894  was  7*1,  or  1*2  below  the 
decennial  average.  The  rate  for  each  year  will  be  found  in  the  preceding 
table.  The  death  rate  of  hospitals  in  New  South  Wales,  compared  with 
those  of  Europe,  is  undoubtedly  veiy  high.  The  number  of  fatal  cases  is 
swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  the  deaths  of  persons  already  moribund  when 
admitted,  and  of  persons  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis.  It  has  elsewhere 
been  pointed  out  that  deaths  from  accidents  form  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  total  deaths  registered,  a  circumstance  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  dangers  incidental  to 
pioneering  enterprise.  A  large  majority  of  the  accidents  that  occur, 
when  not  immediately  fatal,  are  treated  in  the  hospitals ;  and,  indeed, 
these  institutions,  especially  in  country  districts,  are  for  the  most 
part  maintained  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases.  "When  these 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  the  cause  of  the  apparent 
excess  of  deaths  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Colony  will  at  once  be  under- 
stood. 

Applications  for  admission  into  the  metropolitan  hospitals  have  to  be 
made  to  the  Government  Medical  Officer,  at  the  dep6t,  at  the  top  of 
King-street,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  assign  the  cases  to  the 
different  hospitals  and  asylums  in  accordance  with  the  nature,  severity, 
and  special  character  of  the  ailments  from  which  the  patients  are 
suffering,  and  the  accommodation  available  at  the  various  institutions. 
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The  number  of  applicants  dealt  with  personally  at  the  depot  during 
1894  was  8,162.  There  were,  in  addition,  972  cases  admitted,  under 
Government  orders,  to  the  Coast  and  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  making 
the  total  number  of  applicants  for  Government  orders  9,134,  as  com- 
pared with  8,813  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  applicants  during  1894, 
2,075  received  orders  for  the  Coast  Hospital,  1,027  for  the  Prince  Alfred 
Hospital,  873  for  the  Sydney  Hospital,  279  for  Moorcliff,  and  65  for  the 
Carrington  Convalescent  Hospital ;  whilst  2,308  were  recommended  for 
admission  to  the  Asylums  for  the  Infirm  and  Destitute,  1,976  received 
orders  for  outdoor  treatment,  and  132  obtained  orders  for  trusses. 
There  were  399  applicants,  or  4-4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  who 
were  refused  relief,  as  not  being  fit  subjects  for  aid.  It  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  these  figures  represent  cases,  not  individuals.  In  some 
instances  the  same  person  has  been  in  an  institution  several  times  during 
the  year. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  State  in  the  year  1894  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  sick  poor  was  .£13,171  9s.  4d,  of  which  the  Prince  Alfred 
Hospital  received  .£4,991  13s. ;  the  Sydney  Hospital,  .£4,095  12s.  lOd. ; 
the  Moorcliff  Hospital,  .£3,045  lOs.  6d.  ;  and  the  Carrington  Con- 
valescent Hospital,  £1,038  13s.  For  the  last  four  years  the  average 
amount  paid  by  the  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  sick  persons 
has  been — at  the  Sydney  Hospital,  including  Moorcliff',  .£6,654  per 
annum  ;  at  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  .£4,294  per  annum  ;  and  at  the 
Carrington  Hospital,  £722  per  annum  ;  making  a  total  annual  average 
cost  of  .£1 1,670.  These  sums  are  in  addition  to  the  £4,000  voted  to  each 
of  the  principal  hospitals  on  condition  of  an  equal  sum  being  subscribed* 
by  the  general  public,  and  £100  paid  by  the  Government  during  1894 
towards  the  rent  of  Moorcliff,  and  £596  for  a  temporary  nurses' 
residence  in  Bent-street.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  hospitals  in  the  Metropolitan  area  averaged,  for  the 
last  four  years,  £38,500  per  annum,  the  amount  for  1894  being  £33,879  ; 
while  on  the  country  hospitals  the  expenditure  by  the  State  totalled 
£36,211  for  the  k^t  year.  These  amounts  are  irrespective  of  pay- 
ments for  attendance  on  aborigines ;  expenses  attending  special  out- 
breaks of  disease  in  country  districts,  which  are  met  from  the  general 
medical  vote ;  and  the  maintenance  in  the  Asylums  for  the  Infirm  and 
Destitute  of  a  large  number  of  chronic  and  incurable  hospital  cases. 

The  mere  mention  of  so  liberal  an  expenditure  by  the  Government 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick  might,  without  explanation,  lead  to  a  misappre- 
hension with  regard  to  the  amount  of  destitution  in  the  community.  It 
should  therefore  be  understood  that  out  of  the  9,134  persons  who 
applied  for  hospital  treatment  at  the  Government  expense  or  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Asylums  for  the  Infirm  and  Destitute  during  the  year 
1894,  only  2,697  were  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  while  638  came 
from  the  other  Australasian  Colonies.  The  natives  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  however,  numbered  no  less  than  4,896,  in  addition  to  whom 
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there  were  903  ofdier  peisofns,  inchiding  67  Chmese  and  71  Indians.  It 
is  Hither  remarkable  that  while  the  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom 
farm  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  total  population  of  the  Galony,  they 
famish,  nevertdieleiis,  more  than  one  half  of  those  seeking  hospital  relief. 
The  total  number  of  Applicants,  occluding  the  natives  of  New  South 
Wales,  was  6,437,  of  whom  504  had  been  less  than  twelve  months  in 
the  Cblony,  341  less  than  six  months,  and  113  less  than  one  mcmth. 
It  is  not  an  infrequent  ooourrence  to  find  patients  who  apply  for  hospital 
relief  admit  that  they  have  arrived  direct  from  a  neighbouring  colony, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  relief.  Many  arrive  in  the  last 
stage  of  phthisis,  or  in  a  condition  of  chronic  ill-health,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  some  legislation,  such  as  exists  in  other  Colonies,  to  prevent  the 
influx  of  persons  likely  to  become  a  charge  upcm.  the  State  is  a  pressing 
neceaSty. 

Little  exact  information  is  to  hand  respecting  the  outdoor  relief 
afforded  by  hospitals,  this  form  of  charity  not  being  so  important  as 
indoor  relief;  nevertheless,  the  number  of  attendances  during  1894  was 
44,287,  and  estimating  four  attendances  to  each  person,  11,072  persims 
were  relieved. 

Omitting  from  consideration  the  Government  estabUshment  at  Little 
Bay,  the  expenditure  in  1894  of  all  the  hospitals  of  the  Colony,  for 
purposes  other  than  building  and  repairs,  was  J&99,500,  representing  an 
average  of  £34  17s.  per  bed.  This  sum  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
truth,  as  a  deduction  cannot  be  made  for  out-patients.  The  average 
cost  for  each  indoor  patient  treated  was  £4  4s.  4d.  The  subscriptions 
received  from  private  persons  amounted  to  £36,816,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  including  payments  by  patients,  were  £19,275  ;  in 
all,  £56,093  from  private  sources  and  from  patients.  Erom  the  Sfcate 
the  sum  of  £59,116  was  received,  so  that  the  total  revenue  ei  hospitals 
from  all  sources  was  £115,209.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
revalue  and  expenditure  of  these  institutions  for  the  year  1894 : — 


BerveniM  and  BiqieBditiire. 

Country. 

New  South  Wales. 

Keceipts — 
"QovBriiiiient  aid  ..> 

£ 

22,905 

16,960 

3,280 

1 

£            1             £ 

36,211                 59,116 

31,823                  48-77.<l 

Private  contributions    

Other  «oiizoes. ,. 

4,040 

7,320 

Total  receipts 

43,136 

72,074 

116,209 

Expenditmre — 

Building  and  repairs 

MaintflTiance 

4,648 

37,117 

3,696 

8,645 
52,052 

13,293 
89.169 

Mi*collaneoiM 

6,636         1        10,331 

Total 'expenditure 

46,460 

67,333 

112,793 
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The  ^qpenditure  m  eonnection  with  ihe  litUe  Bay  Hospitftl  has  not 
Ipeen  inchided  above,  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Goyemment.  At 
this  hospitid,  2,33^2  patients  were  treated  during  the  year ;  the  average 
number  resident  daily  was  176  ;  and  the  average  stay  in  hospital  was 
28  days.  There  were  94  deaths,  and  1,465  patients  were  discharged  cured, 
520  relieved,  and  89  unrelieved  The  number  of  lepers  under  detention 
at  the  lazaret  on  31st  December,  1894,  was  40,  and  at  the  end  of  1895, 
37.  The  expenditure  on  the  Little  Bay  Hospital  during  1894' was 
£10,974,  so  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State  on  hospitals  amounted  to 
£70^090,  and  the  gross  expenditure  by  the  Government  upon  all  hospitals 
and  asylums,  with  the  exception  of  asylums  for  the  insane  and  Mission 
Stations  for  Aborigines,  £200,298,  or  inclusive  of  those  institutions, 
£315,034.  This  sum  includes  £34,967  granted  to  the  State  Children's 
Relief  Department;  £13,699  paid  to  support  the  asylum  for  old  men 
at  Liverpool;  £9,891  for  the  asylum  for  the  aged  and  infirm  at 
Newington,  Parramatta  River;  £22,332  for  the  two  asylums  and 
the  cottage  homes  for  married  couples  at  Parramatta ;  £7,935  for 
the  Benevolent  A^lum,  Sydney ;  and  £8,601  for  the  Rookwood 
Asylum.  In  these  last-mentioned  asylums  there  were  3,365  beds. 
The  number  of  inmates  in  each  institution  will  be  found  in  tables  on 
pages  880  and  881,  but,  in  addition,  considerable  aid  is  extended  to 
the  outside  poor.  Apart  f rcmi  medical  advice  and  medicines,  outdoor 
relief  consist  largely  of  supplies  of  provisions.  Laf  ormation  showing 
the  full  extent  of  the  relief  thus  afforded  at  all  institutions  is  not  available, 
but  the  goods  gratuitously  distributed  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum, 
Sydney,  during  the  year  1894,  were  as  follow  : — Bread,  152,626  loaves ; 
flour,  91,516  lb. ;  meat,  61,213  lb. ;  tea,  9,892  lb. ;  sugar,  39,668  lb. ; 
sago,  3,494  lb. ;  rice,  2,412  lb. ;  oatmeal,  3,352  lb. ;  arrowroot,  42  lb. ; 
rakiBB  and  currants,  1,580  lb. ;  and  milk,  395  quarts.  Boots,  blankets, 
and  other  drapery  goods,  formed  portion  of  the  bounty  distributed; 
and,  in  addition,  a  sum  of  money  was  granted  in  payment  of  rent 
allowances,  so  that  many  of  the  needy  were  assisted  by  the  helping  hand 
of  this  deserving  charity  in  their  own  homes. 

Besides  hospitals  properly  so  called,  there  exist  various  institutions 
for  the  reception  of  fallen  women ;  for  the  treatment  of  the  blind,  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  for  the  relief  of  cpnsumptives  ;  for  ministering  to 
the  wants  of  destitute  women ;  for  granting  casual  aid  to  indigent 
peiwms';  for  the  help  of  disohaiiged  prisoners,  jooid  for  many  other  pur- 
poses which  rouse  the  charity  of  the  peopla 

The  Infants'  Home,  AshBeld ;  ^ae  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Glebe  ; 
the  Instituidon  for  the  J>eaf  and  Dumb  and  the  BHnd,  Newtown,  besides 
other  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  receive  help  from 
the  ^ate ;  but  they  are  maintained  principally  by  private  contributions. 
The  manageanent  of  these,  snd,  indeed,  of  almost  all  institationis  for  the 
relief  of  ihe  sick,  is  in  the  hands  ^  committees  elected  by  persons 
subscribing  towards  their  support.     In  addition  to  the  abovq,  there  are 
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several  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and 
supported  entirely  by  private  charity.  At  the  City  Night  Refuge  and 
Soup  Kitchen  there  were  no  less  than  104,972  meals  given  during  1894, 
and  shelter  was  provided  in  48,980  instances. 

Destitute  Children. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  destitute  children  and  those  liable  from 
their  environment  to  become  criminal  is  naturally  surrounded  with  very 
great  difficulty,  and  its  solution  was  attempted  many  years  ago  by  the 
establishment  of  the  orphanages  at  Parramatta,  and  the  destitute 
children's  asylum  at  Randwick,  as  well  as  the  Vernon  Training  Ship 
for  boys,  and  the  Biloela  Reformatory  and  Industrial  School  for  girls. 
The  system  of  crowding  children  in  large  establishments  was  rightly 
considered  as  open  to  many  grave  objections,  and  in  1880  a  scheme  of 
separate  treatment  was  inaugurated.  Accordingly  an  Act  was  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  empowering  the  formation  of  a  Board,  to  whose 
charge  the  destitute  or  neglected  children  of  the  Colony  were  entrusted. 

The  State  Children's  Relief  Board  commenced  its  operations  on  the 
5th  April,  1881,  with  24  boys  and  35  girls,  or  a  total  of  59  children. 
During  the  fourteen  years  that  it  has  been  in  existence,  the  Board  has 
dealt  with  no  less  than  6,673  children,  who  have  been  removed  for 
boarding  out  from  the  State  institutions  of  the  Colony,  and  others  partly 
supported  by  public  contributions.  Of  that  number,  3,499  children  had 
been  either  discharged  to  their  parents  or  otherwise  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  Board,  so  that  there  were  remaining  under  its  charge 
on  the  5th  April,  1895,  3,174,  of  whom  1,822  were  boys  and  1,352  were 
girls.  Of  these  children,  2,094,  or  1,167  boys  and  927  girls,  were  boarded 
out  to  persons  deemed  to  be  eligible  after  strict  inquiry  by  the  Board. 
The  rates  of  payment  vary  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  week,  the  higher  rates 
being  paid  for  infants  under  one  year,  who  require  more  than  ordinary 
care.  A  strict  supervision  is  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  Board  in 
order  to  see  that  the  children  are  not  ill-treated  or  neglected,  and  in 
addition  to  this  there  are  voluntary  lady  visitoi*s  in  all  parts  of  the  Colony 
who  keep  up  a  constant  oversight  upon  these  children  of  the  State. 
Besides  the  boarded-out  children,  there  were  also,  in  April,  1895, 147  who 
had  been  adopted  without  payment,  and  who  were,  in  the  main,  treated  by 
their  foster-parents  as  though  they  were  their  own  kin ;  56  of  these 
adopted  children  were  boys,  and  91  were  girls.  Then  there  were  599 
boys  and  334  girls,  or  933  children  in  all,  who  were  apprenticed  but  were 
still  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  It  is  asserted  that  the  practical 
success  of  the  boarding-out  system  is  exemplified  by  the  expansion 
shown  in  these  figures.  Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  children  had  grown 
up  and  been  taught  useful  trades  and  profitable  occupations,  many  of 
whom  would  otherwise  have  drifted  into  the  criminal  or  pauper 
population. 
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During  the  year,  1,705  applications  were  received  by  the  Board  for 
State  Children.  Of  these  applications,  1,200  were  inquired  into  by  the 
Inspectors  attached  to  the  department,  with  the  result  that  908  were 
approved  of,  and  292  were  refused — in  most  cases  because  the  character 
of  the  applicants  did  not  appear  to  come  up  to  the  standard  required  by 
the  Board.  The  system  of  placing  delicate  young  children  out  to  nurse 
with  healthy  matronly  women  in  the  country  districts  had  been  found  to 
work  well.  In  April,  1895,  there  were  96  such  children  under  control, 
at  a  total  cost  of  £2,080  ;  and  there  were  124  children  under  the 
control  of  guardians,  by  whom  they  had  been  adopted.  Of  the  appren- 
tices, nearly  all  the  girls  were  in  domestic  service,  while  over  seven- 
eighths  of  the  boys  were  with  farmers.  The  total  cost  of  managing  this 
division  during  the  twelve  months,  was  £2,270,  expended  for  inspection 
and  clothing.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  apprentices  are  turning  out 
remarkably  well,  and  it  is  very  seldom  there  are  any  serious  complaints 
either  from  the  apprentices  or  from  their  guardians.  At  the  close  of  April, 
1895,  there  were  10  children  in  the  depot,  9  in  hospitals,  and  146  at  the 
cottage  homes  for  invalids  at  Parramatta  and  Mittagong.  Although  as 
many  as  1,703  children  passed  through  the  Central  Home  at  Paddington 
during  the  year,  owing  to  the  system  of  prompt  removal  to  the  country 
the  average  daily  number  at  that  institution  was  not  more  than  10. 
During  the  year,  9  boys  and  1 0  girls  died,  and,  in  addition,  5  boys  were 
accidentally  drowned.  It  is  claimed  that  the  system  pursued  by  the 
Board  of  extending  to  the  dependent  children  of  this  country  the 
privileges  of  family  life  and  home  training  in  place  of  the  monotonous 
and  artificial  style  of  living  in  large  asylums  has  been  attended  with 
successful  results,  and  the  cost  to  the  State,  equal  to  £14  6s.  per  child 
dealt  with,  or  £13  18s.  2d.  after  deducting  parents'  contributions,  can 
scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  excessive. 

The  number  of  children  under  the  control  of  the  Board  for  each  year 
ending  April,  since  1881,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year 
ending 
April. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Year 
endin^c 
April. 

,  Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

1881 

24 

35 

59 

1889 

1,316 

857 

2,173 

1882 

40 

63 

103 

1890 

1,380 

904 

2,284 

1883 

119 

188 

307 

1891 

1,417 

952 

2,369 

1884 

232 

320 

552 

1892 

1,390 

1,006 

2,396 

1885 

564 

462 

1,026 

1893 

1,472 

1,065 

2,537 

1886 

779 

687 

1,366 

1894 

1,606 

1,203 

2,809 

1887 

1,099 

703 

1,802 

1895 

1,822 

1,352 

3,174 

1888 

1,202 

758 

1,960 
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The  agflB  ^  dnldresL  f^»ed  cot  ,«nc»  tlie  iaasgiuatiiiii  of  the  Boeoxl's 
operatians  wBve :- 


Age. 

Number. 

Age. 

Number. 

Onder  1  year —^ 

170 
209 
436 
571 
578 
617 
656 
640 

8  and  under   9  yean 

9  „        „     10    , 

10  „        „    11    „    

11  »        „     12    „     

12  years  and  over 

711 

1  and  under  2  years 

2  >f        »    3    „      

3  ,,        „    4    „      

685 
539 
419 
442 

5      r»            >>      6      „        «^.. 

Total 

6,673 

7    ,,        >i    8    „      

The  largest  number  of  ofaildren  dealt  with  by  the  Board  has  been 
received  from  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney^  4,731  having  been  trans- 
ferred up  to  the  end  of  April,  1895 ;  while  from  the  Band  wick  Ai^liim 
307,  and  from  the  Orphan  Schools,  Parramatta,  362  children  have  been 
taken.  The  orphan  schools  were  closed  in  September,  1886^  and  the 
children  who  would  formerly  have  been  sent  to  th^n  are  now  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Board.  The  remaining  children  were  removed  fresn 
other  public  institutions  and  hospitals :  From  the  Vernon  and  Sobraom, 
319 ;  from  the  Infants'  Home,  Ashfield,  78;  from  the  Industrial  School, 
Parramatta,  131 ;  from  Little  Bay  Hoi^itaJi,  29 ;  from  the  Benevolent 
Asylum,  Newcastle,  41 ;  from  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  19 ;  and  from 
other  institutions,  656 ;  making  a  total  of  6,673  as  aforesaid.  The  gross 
amount  -expended  by  the  Government  during  the  year  on  the  State 
Children's  Belief  Department,  including  the  Parramatta  and  Mittagong 
Cottage  Homes,  was  £34,967. 

From  returns  prepared  it  is  estimated  that  since  the  initiation  of  the 
boarding-out  system  in  this  Colony  it  has  saved  not  less  that  £100,000 
to  the  State.  But  there  are  other  and  higher  grounds  of  gratulation, 
for  not  only  are  the  children  individucdly  more  satisfactorily  treated 
than  could  be  the  case  in  crowded  institutions,  but  the  number  becoming 
a  diarge  on  the  State  is  now  proportionally  less  than  formerly,  and  the 
admirable  system  of  relief  organized  by  the  Board  bids  fair  to  solve 
the  difficult  problem  of  juvemle  d^titution  and  juvenile  crime.  The 
number  of  destitute  children  in  institutions  wholly  or  largely  dependent 
upon  the  State,  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  was  as  follows : — 


Y«ar. 

Nmnber. 

Year. 

Number. 

18^* 

1,896 

1890 

2,077 

1886 

1,866 

1891 

2,111 

1887 

1,973 

1892 

2,239 

1888 

2,091 

1893 

2,902 

1889 

2,218 

1894 

2,708 
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This  ^ows  for  1894  an  increase  of  206  over  tlie  number  for  tiie  previous 
year,  owing  doubtless  in  a  large  measure  to  the  hwk  of  employmeait  for 
the  labouring  classes  consequent  upon  the  recent  commercial  depression. 
Three  institutions  are  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the^  State  entirely 
for  the  reformation  of  children,  and  one  partly  for  that  purpose.  The 
Shaftesbury  Reformatory,  which  was  established  to  deal  with  girls  who 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  habitual  criminals,  has  now  been  converted 
into  a  receiving  house  for  State  children,  with  a  separate  division  for 
reformatory  purposes.  The  other  three  institutions  are  the  Parramatta 
Industrial  School,  for  girls  of  more  tender  years;  the  Sobraon,  in 
place  of  the  Vernon,  training-ship,  for  boys;  and  the  Carpenterian 
Reformatory  at  Eastwood,  also  for  boys.  The  Yemcm  and  Sobraon 
for  a  long  time  filled  the  double  purpose  of  training-school  and  reforma- 
tory. However,  in  August,  1895,  the  Carpenterian  Reformatory  was 
opened  on  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  Brush  Farm  Estate,  where  is 
also  situated  the  Boys'  Home,  formerly  located  at  Rydalmere,  for 
cripjded  and  delicate  lads,  who  are  received  from  various  charitable 
institutions.  Towsurds  the  close  of  1895  there  were  housed  in  tibe 
refcmnatory  25  boys.  Prior  to  August  of  that  year  the  reformatory 
buildings  had,  tor  about  sixteen  months,  he&a.  used  for  housing  State 
children  generally.  The  institution  now  receives,  from  the  higher  and 
lower  Courts,  boys  against  whom  convictions  are  recorded.  The 
inmates,  besides  being  subjected  to  proper  discipline,  are  trained  in 
£Emning,  carpentering,  bootmaking,  and  bladboniths'  work.  The 
number  of  cMldren  in  the  institutions  numtioned  at  the  close  of  each 
of  the  last  ten  years  was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Vernon  or 
Sobraon. 

Pamnuktta 
(formerly 
BUoela^ 

Shaftesbiuy. 

TotaL 

1885 

202 

106 

29 

337 

1886 

205 

90 

24 

319 

1887 

20a 

90 

26 

319 

1888 

209 

93 

28 

330 

1889 

227 

87 

42 

356 

1890 

208 

64 

32 

304 

1891 

230 

80 

32 

342 

1892 

278 

78 

25 

381 

1893 

303 

108 

22 

428 

1894 

349 

117 

2» 

468 

*  Inmates  of  Refonnafeory  division. 


During  1887  ih.e  industrial  sc&ool  for  girls  was  removed  from  Biloela, 
Cockatoo  Ldand,  to  the  buOding  formeriy  occupied  by  the  Roman 
Cathofic  Orf^ian  School,  Parramatta. 
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The  numbers  of  destitute  children  in  other  charitable  institutions, 
both  public  and  private,  from  which  returns  were  received,  at  the  close 
of  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  were  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Randwick 
Asylum. 

Benevolent 
Asj'lum. 

Infants' 

Homo, 

Ashfield. 

State  Children's  Relief 
Department. 

Other 
Institu- 
tions. 

TotaL 

Boarded  out. 

In  Ck>tta^e 
Homes. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

199 
254 
267 
246 
216 
212 
183 
176 
172 
148 

122 
130 
101 
168 
151 
161 
147 
,     153 
119 
83 

32 
35 
23 
56 
118 
62 
52 
60 
42 
59 

1,025 
1,214 
1,278 
1,341 
1,348 
1,373 
1,389 
1,464 
1,741 
1,948 

108 
117 
116 
122 
143 
153 
146  ' 

140 

35 

115 

14 

25 

16 

23 

558 

579 

842 

1,518 
1,668 
1,784 
1,933 
1,975 
1,940 
1,916 
2,554 
2,806 
3,226 

For  the  first  five  years  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement  the  number 
of  destitute  children  averaged  1,768  per  annum,  or  1*77  per  thousand 
of  the  total  population ;  while  for  the  last  five  years  the  yearly  average 
was  2,130,  or  1-81  per  thousand. 

The  appended  table  shows  the  number  of  children  under  15  years  of 
age  maintained  in  reformatories  and  in  charitable  institutions  of  a  public 
and  private  character  at  the  end  of  1894.  In  the  figures  relating  to 
Government  asylums  are  included  the  1,948  children  boarded  out  by 
the  State  Children's  Relief  Department : — 

Institutions.  Children. 

Government 2,708 

Public    443 

Church  of  England 18 

Roman  Cathohc  Church    492 

Wealeyan 21 

Salvation  Army  '.  '       12 

Total 3,694 

The  number  of  children  supported  by  public  and  private  charity  at 
the  end  of  1893  was  3,234,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  of  606  during 
the  twelve  months.  The  deaths  of  children  in  charitable  institutions 
in  1894  numbered  129,  the  total  for  1893  being  166.  In  the  number 
for  each  year  the  deaths  of  boarded-out  children  are  included. 

Destitute  Adults. 

The  number  of  destitute  adults,  or  persons  15  years  of  age  and  over, 
wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  the  State  as  inmates  of  the  various 
asylums  of  the  Colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1894,  was  3,317,  of  whom 
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2,576  were  males,  and  741  females.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  the 
asylums  are  persons  of  very  advanced  years  who  are  unable  to  work. 
The  inmates  of  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  however,  form  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  as  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  destitute  women 
who  use  the  institution  as  a  lying-in  hospital.  The  numbers  of  males 
and  females  in  the  varioife  institutions,  with  the  ratio  per  1,000  of 
adult  population  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  were  as 
follow : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per  1,000  of  Adult  Population. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1885 

1,366 

400 

1,766 

4-3 

1-7           3-2 

1886 

1,504 

448 

1,952 

4-5 

1-8           3-4 

1887 

1,719 

471 

2,190 

5  0 

1-8 

3-6 

1888 

1,820 

521 

2,341 

5-1 

1-9 

3-7 

1889 

1,912 

588 

2,500 

51 

20 

3-8 

1890 

2,039 

582 

2,621 

5-2 

1-9 

3-8 

1891 

2,147 

603 

2,750 

5-3 

1-9 

3-8 

1892 

2,257 

657 

2,914 

5-4 

20 

4-0 

1893 

2,523 

666 

3,189 

60 

2-0 

4-2 

1894 

2,576 

741 

3,317 

6  0 

21 

43 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  adults  remaining  in  the  various 
Benevolent  Asylums  at  the  close  of  the  years  1885  to  1894  : — 


Year. 

1 

1 

Parramatta. 

1 

|1 

1 

11 

Total. 

"E^ 

t 

> 

Qeonce- 

Mac- 

Cottage 

1 

'^•J 

V 

0^ 

"^ 

^ 

3 

street 

quarie-st. 

Homes. 

a 

sz; 

-< 

1885 

88 

304 

710 

342 

292 

16 

14 

1,766 

1886 

83 

331 

741 

421 

297 

... 

35 

27 

17 

1,952 

1887 

77 

366 

767 

644 

258 

... 

35 

28 

15 

2,190 

.1888 

97 

397 

778 

721 

286 

36 

26 

2,341 

1889 

83 

454 

801 

771 

283 

39 

37 

32 

... 

2,500 

1890 

92 

462 

789 

867 

288 

42 

39 

28 

14 

2,621 

1891 

103 

491 

793 

938 

284 

62 

44 

34 

1 

2,750 

1892 

110 

519 

836 

1,000 

312 

43 

51 

41 

2 

2,914 

1893 

65 

577 

887 

984 

332 

43 

202 

53 

40 

6 

3,189 

1894 

66 

639 

786 

995 

321 

43 

379 

42 

40 

7 

3,317 

The  Liverpool  Asylum  and  the  two  large  institutions  at  Parramatta 
are  homes  for  males  ;  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  is  for  females ; 
and  the  institution  at  Newington  is  used  chiefly  for  persons  of  this  sex. 
Old  and  indigent  married  couples  have  the  use  of  the  Cottage  Homes, 
Parramatta,  which  were  opened  in  March,  1889.  Owing  to  the  asylums 
at  Ijiverpool  and  Parramatta  becoming  overcrowded,  the  Government, 
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during  the  latter  part  of  1892,  decided  to  utilise  tbe  buildings  eredjed 
a^  Rookwood  several  years  previouidy,  and  intended  few  a  reformatory 
for  boys,  though  never  used  for  that  purpose  ;  consequently,  in  March, 
1893,  the  premises  were  opened  as  an  additkinal  asylum  for  male 
inmates,  of  whom  there  were  202  in  the  institution  at  the  dose  of  the 
year,  and  379  at  the  end  of  1894.  • 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  number  of  adult  male  and 
female  inmates  of  all  charitable  institutions  from  which  information 
was  received  at  the  close  of  1894 : — 


Institutions. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

GoverDment «.  „ . 

Public 

Church  of  England   

2,591 
70 
29 

28 
19 

7 

637 
227 

52 
220 

32 
3 

3,228 

297 

81 

Roman  Catholic 

248 

Salvation  Army 

Hebrew  , 

51 
10 

Total    

2,744 

1,171 

3,915 

The  above  total  of  3,915  is  approximate  to  that  for  1892,  when  the 
number  was  3,905,  but  is  less  by  77  than  the  total  for  1893,  when  the 
figure  was  3,992.  During  1894  i^e  deaths  oi  689  adults  took  place  in 
the  various  institutions. 

Adding  together  the  numbers  of  adults  and  children  in  order  to 
show  the  proportion,  as  compared  with  the  whole  population,  of  those 
in  the  Colony  dependent  on  the  State  for  support,  the  ratios  per  1,000 
for  the  last  ten  years  are  found  to  be  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

CJhildren. 

Adults. 

TotaJ. 

Per  1,000  of 

Children  under 

Adult 

Total 

15  years. 

Population. 

Population. 

1885 

1,856 

1,^766 

3,622 

4-7 

3-2 

3-8 

1886 

1,866 

1,952 

3,818 

4-6 

3-4 

3-9 

1887 

1,973 

2,190 

4,163 

4-8 

3*6 

4-2 

1888 

2,091 

2,341 

4,432 

50 

3-7 

4-2 

1889 

2,218 

2,500 

4,718 

5-3 

3-8 

4-4 

1890 

2,077 

2,621 

4,698 

4-8 

3-8 

4-2 

1891 

2,111 

2,750 

4,861 

4-7 

3-8 

4-2 

1892 

2^239 

2,914 

5,153 

4-9 

4-0 

4-3 

1893 

2,502 

3,18ft 

5,691 

5-3 

4-2 

4-7 

1894 

2,708 

3,317 

6,025 

5-6 

4-3 

4-8 

The  proportion  c^  paupers  to  the  whole  population  shown  in  Idie  abor^ 
table,  tiiough  perceptibly  increasiztg,  is  still  small  compared  with  that 
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of  other  countries.  The  proportion  of  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom  maintained  in  the  workhouses  and  other  institutions  of  a 
similar  character  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers  was  as  follows  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1895  ; — 

England  and  Wales    7*13  per  thousand. 

Scotland    6'61  „ 

Ireland    .% 960  „ 

United  Kingdom     7*37  » 

as  against  4*8  per  thousand  in  this  Colony  dependent  upon  the  State 
for  support,  a  state  of  things  plainly  illustrating  the  happier  lot  of  the 
people  of  Australia.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  outdoor  relief  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  is  not  included  in  the  above  figures ;  if  this 
were  taken  into  consideration  the  proportions  would  be : — England  and 
Wales,  27  per  thousand ;  Scotland,  234  ;  Ireland,  22  ;  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  26*1  per  thousand. 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  charitable  institutions  in  the 
Colony  during  the  year  1894  were  as  shown  below.  The  figures  do  not 
include  the  money  received  and  expended  by  several  denominational 
institutions  the  financial  condition  of  which  is  not  made  public: — 

Disbursements  : — 


Beceipts  : — 

Govfernmentaid  £130,208 

Private  contributions 23,527 

Other  souroes  30,954 


Total £184,689 


Buildings  and  repairs £11,531 

Maintenance  (including  sala- 
ries)   147,307^ 

Other  expenses 17,397 

Total £176,235. 


Treatment  of  the  Insane. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  is  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  Vital 
Statistics.  The  average  number  of  insane  persons  resident  in  hospital 
during  1894  was  3,445,  while  the  total  number  under  care  was  4,325. 
These  numbers  include  those  resident  at  the  three  licensed  houses  for  the 
insane  at  Cook's  River,  Picfcon,  and  Ryde.  The  gross  expenditure  on 
hospitals  for  insane,  wholly  supported  by  the  State,  during  1894,  was 
^92,263,  while  the  collections  from  private  sources  amounted  to  .£14,471, 
leaving  a  net  cost  to  the  Government  of  JB77,792.  The  average  weekly 
cost  per  patient  was  10s.  7d.,  without  deducting  collections,  and  8s.  lid. 
after  these  were  deducted,  while  the  net  annual  expenditure  per  head  of 
population  was  Is.  3d.  The  total  expenditure  by  the  State  on  all 
institutions  connected  with  the  care  of  the  insane,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  Government  patients  at  the  private  asylum,  Cook's  River, 
and  the  maintenance  of  patients  in  the  Reception  House,  Darlinghurst^ 
was  ^99,425,  and  the  total  collections  amounted  to  £14,625,  so  that 
the  actual  expenditure  during  the  year  was  £84,800.  The  arrangements 
by  which  a  number  of  Government  patients  were  maintained  at  the 
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licensed  house  at  Cook's  River  ceased  at  the  end  of  1894.  A  few  weeks 
previously  all  the  Government  patients  were  removed  to  the  public 
institutions,  the  majority-  being  sent  to  Rydalm«:«,  where  new  wards 
had  been  erected  ;  thus,  at  that  date,  for  the  first  iime  for  twaaty-eight 
years,  the  whole  of  the  patients  under  the  care  of  the  Gtovemment  were 
housed  within  the  walls  of  its  own  institutions.  The  treatment  meted 
out  to  the  insane  is  that  dictated  by  the  greatest  humanity,  and  the 
hospitals  are  fitted  with  all  conveniences  and  appliances* which  modem 
science  points  out  as  most  calculated  to  mitigate  or  remove  the  afflicticHi 
under  which  these  unfortunates  labour. 

Protection  op  the  Aborigines. 

A  Board  is  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  aborigines,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blacks,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  guardianship  over  them.  There  are  also  three 
mission  stations  for  ihe  ben^t  of  the  Aborigines.  These  are 
Oumeroogunga,  on  the  River  Murray ;  Warangesda,  on  the  Murrum- 
bidgee  ;  and  Brewarrina,  on  the  Darling.  The  mission  stations  are 
under  the  control  of  a  society  called  the  Aborigines'  Protection 
Association,  who  are  responsible  to  the  Board  for  their  administration. 
The  natives  at  these  settlements  are  comfortably  housed,  and  are 
encouraged  to  devote  their  energies  to  agricultural  and  kindred 
occupations,   and   elementary  education  is  imparted    to  the  children. 

The  amount  expended  by  the  Government  during  1894  for  the  benefit 
of  the  aborigines  was  ^£1 5,3 11.  This  included  an  expenditure  of 
£7,947  by  the  Board  on  aborigines  generally ;  £803  for  the  fares  of 
aborigines  travelling  on  the  railway,  and  £2,047  in  liquidating  claims 
incurred  by  the  Aborigines  Protection  Association  in  connection  with 
the  mission  stations.  The  sum  of  £789  was  expended  on  medical 
attendance  and  medicine ;  £1,089  on  buildings,  school  books,  etc. ; 
£2,576  on  blankets,  clothing,  etc. ;  and  £61  for  burial  expenses.  The 
aborigines  are  referred  to  at  length  in  the  part  dealing  with  Population 
a.nd  Vital  Statistics. 

Total  Expenditure  on  Charity. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  State  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  relief 
and  in  aid  of  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  insane,  and  other  charitable  institu- 
tions, amounted  in  1894  to  about  £400,000 ;  adding  to  this  the  amount 
of  private  subscriptions,  donations,  and  other  receipts  of  hospitals,  etc., 
the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  benefited  during  the  year  to  the  extent 
of  about  £525,000.  This  sum,  though  not  excessive  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  may  yet  appear  large  in  view  of  the  general  wealth  of 
the  Colony,  which  should  preclude  the  necessity  of  so  many  se^ng  assist- 
ance ;  for  the  present  there  is  no  risk  that  Uie  charitable  institutions 
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will  encourage  the  growth'  of  the  pauper  element,  and  that  free  quarters 
and  free  food  will  be  made  so  accessible  that  those  who  are  disin- 
clined to  work  will  be  tempted  to  live  at  the  public  expense. 

GoYE&NMENT  Labour  Bureau. 

'  Owing  to  the  stoppage  of  public  and  private  works  consequent  upon 
depression  in  the  money  market,  there  were,  in  the  latter  part  of  1891, 
a  large  number  of  pOTSons  in  the  Colony  who,  though  able  and  willing 
to  work,  were  unable  to  find  any  work  to  do.  So  great  an  amount  of 
ihm  kind  of  distress  was  in  existence  that  the  €k>vemment  felt  compelled 
to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of  helping  genuine  workers  to  the  em- 
j^oyment  they  were  desirous  of  obtaining ;  and  in  February,  1892,  a 
Labour  Bureau  was  formed,  where  Uiose  who  wanted  work  done  could 
obtain  labour,  and  where  those  who  desired  to  work  could  hear  of 
whatever  there  was  to  da  No  charge  is  made  for  registration,  and  the 
matter  of  wages  is  left  to  be  settled  between  the  parties  concerned.  Li 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  Bureau  found  employment  for  8,154 
persons,  in  the  second  y«ar  for  10,357,  and  in  the  third  year  for  16,380, 
making  a  total  of  34,891  altogether.  In  addition  to  these,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  5,000  persons  indirectly  obtained  work  through  the 
medium  of  the  Bureau.  Relief  was  given  to  those  in  absolute  want,  in 
the  shape  of  rations,  of  which  30,960  were  issued  during  1892-3,  52,525 
in  1893-4,  and  41,884  in  1894-5,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  Is.  6d.  each. 
Private  subscriptions  have  been  disbursed  among  the  needy,  and  parcels 
of  clothing  distributed.  The  daily  attendance  of  unemployed  at  the 
Bureau  is  from  500  to  600.  During  the  year  ended  January,  1895, 
special  relief  in  cases  of  sickness  was  granted  to  the  extent  of  JB131, 
making  the  total  cost  of  relief  for  the  twelve  months  £3,098,  as  com- 
pared with  JB3,840  for  the  preceding  year.  The  Minister  for  Labour  and 
Lidustry  contemplates  effecting  a  considerable  extension  of  the  opera 
tions  of  the  Bureau  as  soon  as  funds  necessary  for  the  purpose  have 
been  voted  by  the  Legislature.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  35  country 
agendes.  One  of  the  principal  results  of  the  contemplated  innovation 
will  be  that  the  Bureau  will  have  intelligence  departments  in  all  the 
main  divisions  of  the  C(^ony. 
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POPULATION  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

ONE  of  the  first  results  of  the  Census  of  1891  was  the  readjustmeni? 
of  the  estimates  of  population.  Prior  to  the  5th  Apnl,  1891, 
there  had  been  no  actual  count  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  since 
1881,  but  an  approximate  return  was  made  up  of  the  estimated  popu- 
lation on  the  31st  December  of  each  year.  This  was  done  by  taking  into 
account  the  increase  caused  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and 
of  arrivals  over  departures.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  data  could  be 
ascertained  exactly,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  an  accurate- 
estimate  of  the  population  at  any  time.  But  although  the  machinery 
for  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths  ensures  a  fairly  correct  return 
under  these  heads,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  exact  particulars  respecting 
the  arrivals  and  departures — especially  the  latter.  The  lists  of  passen- 
gers arriving  by  sea  are  usually  accurate ;  but  in  the  case  of  persons 
departing,  it  is  found  that  large  numbers  go  on  board  steamers  at  the 
last  moment,  without  having  previously  booked  their  names,  and  so  are 
not  recorded  amongst  the  emigrants  from  the  Colony.  It  therefore 
becomes  necessary,  when  estimating  the  population,  to  make  allowance 
for  unrecorded  departures.  The  results  of  the  Census  of  1891,  however, 
showed  that  the  allowance  made  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  esti- 
mates for  the  previous  years  were  in  excess  of  the  truth.  Consequently, 
the  figures  of  previous  estimates  were  recast,  and  proper  allowance  was 
made,  which  will  account  for  whatever  discrepancy  there  may  be  between 
the  tables  now  published,  and  those  contained  in  issues  prior  to  1892. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  each  of  the  Austra- 
lasian Colonies  on  the  30th  June,  1895. 


Colony. 

Population. 

New  South  Wales 

1,268,150 

Victoria       

1,182,043 

Queensland 

454,234 

South  Australia* 

352,763 

W^estern  Australia   

89,550 

Tasmania 

158,747 

New  Zealandf 

689,826 

Australasia  .....it..... 

4,195,313 

•  Including  Northern  Territory,  f  Exclusive  of  41,993  Maories. 
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In  the  preceding  table  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  unrecorded 
departures,  and,  in  the  case  of  Western  Australia,  for  unrecorded  arrivals 
which  took  place  in  the  northern  parts  of  that  enormous  territory,  where 
there  did  not  exist  proper  official  means  of  keeping  account  of  the 
adventurers  who,  from  time  to  time,  attracted  by  rumours  of  its  vast 
natural  resources,  visited  that  comparatively  unknown  land.  The  pro- 
portion of  population  belonging  to  each  Colony  at  the  end  of  June,  1895, 
was  as  follows: — New  South  Wales,  30*23;  Victoria,  28*18;  Queens- 
land, 10*83 ;  South  Australia,  8*41  ;  Western  Australia,  2*13 ;  Tas- 
mania, 3*78  ;  and  New  Zealand,  16  •44. 

The  estimated  population  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  close  of  various 
years,  from  1861  to  1894,  will  be  found  hereunder : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1861 

201,574 

156,404 

357,978 

1866 

235.116 

193,697 

428,813 

1871 

282,846 

234,912 

517,758 

1876 

333,515 

280,666 

614,181 

1881 

429,020 

353,060 

782,080 

1886 

543,260 

446,080 

989,340 

1891 

630,870 

534,430 

1,165,300 

1892 

646,540 

551,110 

1,197,650 

1893 

658,990 

564,380 

1,223,370 

1894 

672,950 

578,500 

1,251,450 

1895* 

681,830 

586,320 

1,268,150 

•  l8t  July. 

The  average  rate  of  increase  for  the  whole  of  the  Australasian 
Colonies  during  the  decade  ended  with  1894  was  2*68  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Owing  to  the  large  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  Western 
Australia  during  the  last  four  years,  the  average  rate  for  that  Colony 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  for  any  of  the  other  six  Colonies ;  for  the 
decade  it  amounts  to  10*08  per  cent.,  with  variations  from  0*45  per 
cent,  decrease  in  1888  to  26*14  per  cent,  increase  in  1894.  Queensland 
comes  next  with  an  average  of  3*79  per  cent.,  and  extremes  of  5*90  per 
cent,  in  1887  and  2*35  per  cent,  in  1890.  The  average  for  New  South 
Wales  is  3*30  per  cent.,  with  a  maximum  of  4*93  in  1885  and  a  minimum 
of  2*15  in  1893.  The  average  for  Victoria  is  below  that  of  Australasia, 
and  amounts  to  only  2*25  per  cent.,  with  a  maximum  of  4*26  in  1888, 
and  a  minimum  of  0*43  per  cent,  in  1894.  The  Tasmanian  average  is 
2*19  per  cent.,  with  extremes  of  ^5*04  in  1891,  and  0*34  in  1892.  New 
Zealand  had  its  maximiim  rate  of  increase  in  1893,  when  it  amounted 
to  3*36  per  cent.,  and  its  minimum  of  0*44  per  cent,  in  1888;  the 
average  for  the  period  being  2*07  per  cent.  The  South  Australian  rate 
of  increase  was  the  smallest,  and  amounted  to  only  1  *28  per  cent.,  with 
a  minimum  of  0*55  per  cent,  decrease  in  1888,  and  a  maximum  increase 
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(rf  3*36  per  cent,  in  1892.  The  rate  for  Australasia  fefl  from  3*47 
per  cent,  in  1885  to  2v6  par  cent,  in  1889  and  1890 ;  in  1891  it 
recovered  to  3-00  per  cent.,  but  cdnee  that  date  it  has  lall^i  rapidly, 
and  amounted  to  only  2*08  per  cent,  in  1893  and  1894. 

The  growth  ol  popiilati<m  in  the  contin^it  <^  Australia,  and  also  in 
the  whole  of  Australasia,  in  periods  from  1861  to  the  eod  of  1894,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Yew. 

Geofcment  of  Anstnlia. 

AustralMia. 

1861 

1,076,666 

1,265,898 

1866 

1,345,068 

1,646,540 

1871 

1,601,295 

1,970,066 

1876 

1,8^,996 

2,360,556 

1881 

2,204,495 

2,822,999 

1866 

2,677,911 

3,398,668 

1891 

3,112,369 

3,899,036 

1892 

3,181,697 

3,985,274 

1893 

3,241,613 

4,068,362 

1894 

3,310,182 

4,153,766 

The  following  table  gives  the  net  increase  of  male  and  female  popu- 
lation in  New  South  Wales  during  each  year  since  1885,  after  allowing 
for  the  number  of  persons  whose  departure  from  the  Colony  was  not 
formally  recorded : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1885 

24,720 

19,870 

44,590 

1886 

20,230 

19,540 

39,770 

1887 

15,090 

15,900 

30,990 

1888 

14,840 

15,910 

30,750 

1889 

15,820 

14,920 

30,740 

1890 

20,640 

19,400 

40,040 

1891 

21,220 

22,220 

43,440 

1892 

15,670 

16,680 

32,360 

1893 

12,450 

13,270 

25,720 

1894 

13,960 

14,120 

28,080 
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As  tested  by  the  volantary  influx  of  population,  the  attraction  which 
New  South  Wales  has  for  many  years  offered  to  the  settler  is  most 
marked,  and  no  test  could  be  more  practieaL  As  long  as  the  balance 
of  attraction  remained  with  tiie  other  colonies,  so  long  did  the  tide  of 
immigra^n  set  to  their  shores ;  but  for  many  years  past  Kew  South 
Wales  has  <^ered  a  more  substantial  reward  to  ^e  settler  than  any  of 
its  x^ighbours,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  increased  numbers  who 
have  come  hither.  The  table  herewith  shows  the  total  increase  in 
population  in  ea£h  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  between  the  census  of 
1881  and  that  of  1891,  together  with  the  increase  due  to  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  and  to  excess  of  arrivals  over  departures : — 


Colony. 

Total 
IncrcMe. 

Natural 
IncvoMe. 

Netbtcrease 

doe  to 
Immigration. 

New  ScMith  Waks 

380,7«6 

278^059 

180,193 

58,009 

23,398 

217,938 

161,698 

77.417 

86,287 

9,292 

162,828 

Victoria  *«..,. 

116,361 

QueenRland 

South  Australia 

102,776 

—28,278 

Westwn  AostrsOia 

14,106 

Continent  of  Australia... 
TasnaniA 

920,425 

30,962 

134,621 

25,001 
127,184 

367,793 
5,961 

New  Zealand 

7,437 

AustraJaaia 

1,086»008 

704,817 

381,191 

Minus  (— )  indicates  decrease. 

The  above  table  shows  that  out  of  a  total  increase  by  immigration 
of  381,191  persons,  the  large  proportion  of  43  per  cent,  found  a  home 
in  New  South  Wales,  as  against  31  })er  cent  attracted  to  Victoria,  and 
27  per  cent,  to  Queensland.  In  the  total  of  152,828  credited  to  New 
South  Wales  are  included  34,079  assisted  immigrants.  During  the  same 
period  103,140  assisted  immigrants  arrived  in  Queensland ;  but  as  the 
net  increase  from  immigration  was  only  102,776,  it  is  evident  that  some 
of  the  immigrants  did  not  remain  in  that  Colony.  Since  1860,  the 
year  following  the  separation  of  Queenslemd,  the  arrivals  in  New  South 
Wales  hare  in  every  year  exceeded  the  departures.  The  greatest 
apparent  excess  during  any  one  year  was  in  1883,  when  the  number 
of  arrivals  was  greater  than  the  departures  by  28,579. 

Assisted  immigration  dates  from  1832,  and  continued  to  be  the  settled 
policy  of  the  country,  with  slight  interruptions,  until  its  practical 
cessation  during  1888.  The  number  of  assisted  immigrants  arriving  in 
New  South  Wales  during  each  year  from  1861  will  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  this  work  for  1893;  the  figures  for  1894  were: — 13  adult 
males,  28  adult  females,  18  male  children,  and  8  female  children ;  total. 
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67.  The  total  number  of  assisted  immigrants  who  arrived  in  the 
Colony  from  1832  to  1894  was  211,869,  viz.,  76,829  men,  81,893  women, 
27,231  boys,  and  25,916  girls.  Of  these,  77,259  have  arrived  since  the 
year  1861,  viz.,  28,923  men,  29,076  women,  9,757  boys,  and  9,503  girls. 
The  total  number  of  persons  arriving  in  the  Colony  by  sea,  as  recorded 
at  the  Shipping  Office,  during  each  year  from  1885  to  1894,  is  hereunder 
notified.  The  children  are  not  classified,  as  regards  sex,  by  the  shipping 
authorities : — 


Adults. 

Childien. 

Total 

Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Immijfraiits. 

1885 

46,570 

18,352 

64,922 

7,885 

72,807 

1886 

45,035 

18,334 

63,369 

5,535 

68,904 

1887 

43,769 

15,236 

59,005 

4,413 

63,418 

1888 

40,295 

15,446 

55,741 

4,435 

60,176 

1889 

39,208 

16,719 

55,927 

4,855 

60,782 

1890 

43,124 

19,107 

62,231 

6,285 

67,516 

1891 

44,519 

19,318 

63,837 

6,082 

69,919 

1892 

39,538 

17,757 

57,295 

4,902 

62,197 

1893 

42,536 

18,603 

61,139 

5,770 

66,909 

1894 

46,917 

21,823 

68,740 

6,848 

75,588 

The  departures  for  the  same  period  were  as  follow  :-^ 


Year. 

Adults. 

Children. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Emigrants. 

1885 

31,060 

11,508 

42,568 

3,707 

46,275 

1886 

34,453 

11,841 

46,294 

2,736 

49,030 

1887 

38,162 

12,439 

50,601 

3,619 

54,220 

1888 

36,278 

14,553 

50,831 

4,070 

54,901 

1889 

32,535 

14,030 

46,565 

3,753 

50,318 

1890 

34,302 

15,535 

49,837 

4,043 

53,880 

1891 

33,877 

14,512 

48,389 

3,684 

52,073 

1892 

33,839 

14,828 

48,667 

4,020 

52,687 

1893 

37,923 

16,379 

54,302 

4,548 

58,850 

1894 

41,060 

19,292 

60,352 

5,624 

65,976 
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Records  of  the  arrivals  and  departures  overland  are  only  available  for 
the  years  subsequent  to  1887.     The  figures  are  as  follow  : — 


Year. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1888 

32,868 

9,036 

41,904 

29,502 

9,024 

38,526 

1889 

44,124 

17,231 

61,355 

44,507 

17,215 

61,722 

1890 

50,183 

19,012 

69,195 

47,621 

17,937 

65,558 

1891 

40,826 

28,409 

69,235 

39,631 

26,696 

66,327 

1892 

37,091 

24,959 

62,050 

37,362 

25,372 

62,734 

1893 

27,519 

17,656 

45,175 

29,176 

20,031 

49,207 

1894 

26,247 

16,562 

42,809 

27,328 

18,114 

45,442 

The  Census  of  1891. 

A  census  is  taken  in  New  South  Wales  once  in  ten  years  ;  the  last 
enumeration  took  place  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  5th  April,  1891,  and 
full  particulars  relating  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  "  General  Report  on 
the  Elev^th  Census  of  New  South  Wales,"  Sydney,  1894. 


Distribution  of  Sexes. 

The  relative  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  whole  Colony  has 
undergone  little  change  for  many  years  past,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  figures,  which  represent  the  percentage  of  males  and  females 
to  the  whole  population  at  the  last  four  decennial  censuses,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  year  since  the  last  census  : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

1861 

56-57 

43-43 

1892 

53-98 

46-02 

1871 

54-67 

45-33 

1893 

53-87 

4613 

1881 

54-86 

4514 

1894 

53-77 

46-23 

1891 

5414 

45-86 
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The  excess  of  Biale  oror  female  population  is  chiefly  at  the  ages  of  from 
20  to  50  years,  and  is  caused  by  the  large  influx  of  males  in  the  prime 
of  life,  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  the  British  Islands.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that  owing  to  the  lower  death-rate  of 
females  the  diiEqproportion  in  fche  number  of  the  sexes  is  being  slowly 
abated. 

Ages  of  the  People. 

The  census  of  1891  has  furnished  full  particulars  with  r^;ard  to  the 
ages  of  the  pec^le  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  date.  The  foUoivnng 
table  shows  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  at  each  quin- 
quennial period  of  age : — 


Ages. 


Under  5  years 

5  years  and  under  10.. 


10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
65 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 
90 
95 
100 


and  over 


15.. 
20... 
25.. 
30.., 
35... 
40.., 
45... 
50... 
66.. 
60... 
65... 
70... 
75... 
8Q... 
85... 
90... 
95... 
100.. 


Unspeei&ed  . 


All  ages 


Total  Population. 


84,014 

72,895 

62,230 

54,267 

57,963 

59,895 

52,115 

40,380 

31,446 

27,064 

22,753 

16,716 

12,690 

7,030 

5,048 

2,842 

1,294 

422 

142 

21 

12 

1,333 


612,562 


Femalea. 


81,736 

71,359 

61,186 

54,476 

53,441 

46,950 

36,690 

27,303 

22,237 

18,658 

14,863 

10,812 

7,762 

4,905 

.3,692 

1,903 

877 

284 

79 

27 

7 

4% 


519,672 


Total 


165,750 

144,254 

123,416 

108,743 

111,404 

106,846 

88,805 

67,683 

63,683 

45,712 

37,60« 

27,5S8 

20,452 

11,935 

8,740 

4,745 

2,171 

706 

221 

48 

19 

1,766 


1,132,234 


It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number 
of  persons  at  the  different  periods  of  age  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the 
only  exception  being  in  regard  to  the  number  of  those  between  20  and 
25  years « of  age.  The  females  show  a  steady  falling  off  at  each  age 
period  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  column,  but  the  males  show 
an  increase  in  the  two  periods  from  20  to  25  and  from  25  to  30 — the 
ages  when  the  physical  energies  of  men  should  be  at  the  highest  point. 
Altogether,  the  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  people  of  this  Colony 
to  approach  very  nearly  that  of  a  theoretically  perfect  community.     A 
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eomparison  of  the  results  c^  the  eensufi  of  1891  with  those  of  1871  and 
1881  will  be  fofmd  hereundw  : — 


Total  Popolotian. 

Increase  from  1881 
to  1891. 

Ages. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Numerical. 

Centesi. 
maL 

Under  5  yean  .. 

81,984 

111,123 

165,750 

54,627 

49*16 

5  years  and  under  10  ... 

70,527 

99,018 

144,254 

45,236 

45-^ 

10     „ 

,      16  ... 

57,672 

88,479 

123,416 

34,937 

39-49 

15     ., 

,      20  ... 

42,^6 

75,734 

108,743 

^,009 

43-58 

20     „ 

,      21  ... 

8,414 

14,966 

22,081 

7,115 

47-54 

21      „ 

,     25... 

33,860 

59,571 

89,323 

29,71© 

49-94 

25     „ 

,      30  ... 

43,617 

60,538 

106,845 

4»,307 

76-49 

30     „ 

,      35... 

37.969 

50,639 

88,805 

38,166 

75-37 

35     „ 

.      40  ... 

32,967 

46,405 

67,683 

21,278 

45-86 

40      „ 

,      45  ... 

25,899^ 

39,535 

53,683 

14,148 

35-79 

45     „ 

,      50... 

18,162 

31,322 

45,712 

14,390 

45*94 

60     „ 

,      55  ... 

17,817 

24,484 

37,606 

13,122 

63-59 

55     „ 

,     60  ... 

11,351 

15,009 

27,528 

12,519 

83-41 

60     „ 

,      65... 

9,302 

13,878 

20,452 

6,574 

47-37 

65     „ 

,      70    .. 

4,850 

8,282 

11,935 

3,653 

44-11 

70     „ 

,      75  ... 

3,609 

5,518 

8,740 

3,222 

58-89 

75     „ 

,     80  ... 

1,275 

2,637 

4,745 

2,108 

79-94 

80     „ 

,    100  ... 

959 

1,888 

3,146 

1,258 

66-63 

100      ,,     MWf  ovc 

JT 

18 
1,073 

26 
2,416 

19 
1,768 

-7 
—648 

—26-92 

Unspecified    

—26-82 

AUages 

503,981 

751,468 

1,132,234 

380,766 

50-67 

—  Signifies  a  decrease. 

Assuming  that  males  of  from  20  to  60  years  of  age  are  capable  of 
supporting  themselves,  it  will  be  found  that  New  South  Wales  possessed 
no  less  than  308,322  males  of  that  desirable  class,  or  slightly  over  50 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  males.  There  were  but  30,834  males 
of  60  years  of  age  and  over,  representing  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
male  population ;  while  the  remaining  273,406  males,  or  a  little  under 
45  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  were  under  20  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  males  of  from  20  to  40  years — the  military  age,  that  is,  the 
age  of  those  upon  whom  the  first  call  for  the  defence  of  the  country 
would  naturally  be  made — was  210,353,  or  excluding  aborigines,  209,589, 
equal  to  over  34  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  males. 

From  15  to  45  years  of  age  is  usually  considered  the  reproductive 
period  of  life  in  females.  There  were  at  the  census  date  218,860  such 
females  in  New  South  Wales,  or  over  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  female. 

BiftTHPLACBS   OF  THE  PeOPLB. 

Of  the  1,123,954  people,  exclusive  of  8,280  aborigines,  who  composed 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales  when  the  Census  was  taken  in 
1891,  ^e  birtii|^ces  of  all  but  1,301  were  recorded ;  but  of  those  who 
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failed  to  state  the  place  of  their  nativity  1,206  had  British,  and  95  had 
foreign  names.  The  following  table  shows  the  birthplaces  of  the 
population : — 


Birthplaces. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

British  JSmpire. 
Australasia- 
New  South  Wales   

363,495 
22,792 
4,987 
9,850 
244 
8,075 
4,883 
471 

92,617 

3,232 

23,026 

39,449 

127 

1,309 

248 

239 
166 
33 

885 

350 

73 

164 

361,520 
17,976 
5,186 
7,866 
220 
2,776 
4,132 
403 

66,615 

1,765 

13,795 

35,602 

50 

491 
57 

191 
97 
12 

189 
94 
20 

134 

725,015 

Victoria 

40,768 

Queensland   

10,173 

South  Australia  

17,716 

Western  Australia  

464 

Tasmania  

5,851 

New  Zealand 

9,015 

Austi^ia  (Colony  not  defined)    

874 

United  Kingdom- 
England  

149,232 

4,997 

Scotland 

36,821 

Ireland     

76,051 

European  Possessions 

177 

Asiatic  Possessions- 
India  

1,800 

Others 

305 

African  Possessions—  ' 

South  Africa    

430 

Mauritius  

263 

others 

45 

Dominion  of  Canada 

1,074 

Westlndies 

444 

others 

93 

Polynesian  Possessions 

298 

Total,  British  Empire    

671,715 

509,191 

1,08Q,;906 

Foreign  Countries. 
European    Countries  (including^   Possessions   out  of 
Europe)— 
German  Empire  

6,976 

1,718 

987 

584 

95 

233 

494 

249 

148 

1,276 

280 

241 

18 

3,237 

1,229 

2 

13,048 
69 
173 
138 

2,509 
186 
369 

2,589 

552 

189 

54 

43 

16 

100 

35 

38 

212 

98 

14 

1 

160 

248 

2 

109 
11 
11 
67 

870 

57 

117 

«,565 

France  and  l^osscssions 

2,270 

Russia  

1,176 

Austria-Hungary 

S88 

Spain  and  Possessions    

138 

Portugal  and  Possessions 

Switzerland   

249 
694 

Netherlands  and  Possessions  

284 

Belgium 

181 

Denmark  and  Possessions 

1,488 

Turkey   

378 

Greece 

265 

Other  Balkan  States 

19 

Sweden  and  Norway ... 

3,397 

Italy    

1,477 

Europe  (country  not  defined) 

4 

Asiatic  Countries- 
Chinese  Empire  

13,157 

Japan  

SO 

Others 

184 

African  Countries 

195 

American  Countries- 
United  States    

8,379 

Others 

243 

Polynesia  

486 

Total,  Foreign  Countries 

34,204 

5,583 

39,787 

At  Sear- 
British  Names 

1,067 
20 

913 

84 

863 
10 

293 
11 

1,930 

Foreign  Names    

80 

Unspecified- 
British  Names 

1,206 

Foreign  Names 

96 

Total  Population  (exclusive  of  Aborigines). . 

608.008 

615,951 

1,123,954 
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The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  per  cent,  that  each  element 
of  the  population  bore  to  the  whole  community  at  the  four  census  periods, 
1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891  ;— 


Year. 


Proportion  of  total  Population. 


Natives  of 

New 
South  Wales. 


Natives  of 

other 

Australasian 

Ck)lonies. 


other 

British-horn 

Subjects. 


Foreigners. 


per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1861 

45-69 

1-34 

46-18 

6-79 

1871 

58-57 

2-67 

34-85 

3-91 

1881 

6217 

5-95 

27-97 

3-91 

1891 

64-76 

7-50 

24-21 

3-53 

Further  details  respecting  the  racial  composition  of  the  people  at  the 
same  periods  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Nationality. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

New  South  Wales ...^ 

Other  Australaisian  Colonies    

per  cent. 

45-69 

1-34 

23-98 

15-63 

5-19 

0-39 

0-99 

per  cent. 

58-38 

2-67 

0-19 

17-33 

12-49 

3-98 

0-37 

0-68 

per  cent. 
61-95 
5-95 
0-22 
14-32 
9-21 
3-34 
0-41 
0-69 

per  cent* 

64-03 

7-50 

Aboriflfines 

0-73 

"Rncrlisli          

13-18 

Irish 

6-63 

Scotch  

3-25 

Welsh  

0-44 

Other  British  Subiects 

0-71 

Total,  British  Subjects 

93-21 

96-09 

96-09 

96-47 

Chinese 

3-70 
1-56 
1-53 

1-43 
1-31 
1-17 

1-36 
1-00 
1-55 

1-16 

G-erman 

0-84 

Other  Foreifimers   ...*.. 

1-53 

Total.  Foreicmers 

6-79 

3-91 

3-91 

3-53 
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Hie  number  of  Aastralian-bcNni  adaks  at  ihe  tiiiae  oi  the  Ceasms  was 
280,624,  distadbuted  as  fdlows;— 


Biithplaoe. 

Males. 

Females. 

T<*d. 

New  South  Wales     

115,530 

15,225 

2,003 

6,215 

167 

2,599 

2,258 

359 

116,571 

10,825 

2,060 

3,576 

150 

2,248 

1,562 

276 

232,101 

26,050 

4,063 

Victoria  

Queensland         

South  Australia 

8,791 
317 

Weflt-em  AuBtralia 

Tasmaniax. ........ 

4,847 

3,820 

635 

New  Zealand 

Colony  undefiT^ed 

Total    

143,356 

137,268 

280,624 

Centralization  of  Population. 

One  of  the  most  notable  problems  in  the  progress  of  modem  civilization 
is  the  tendency,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief  countries  of  tke  world, 
of  the  population  to  accumulate  in  great  cities.  Not  only  is  this 
s^parent  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries  where  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures  has  brought  about  an  entire  change  in  ^he  employ- 
n^ent  of  the  people,  and  has  necessarily  caused  their  aggregation  in 
towns,  but  it  is  seen  also  in  the  United  States,  the  most  favoured 
country  for  the  agricultural  labourer.  It  is  noticed^  too,  that  in  all  new 
countries  there  is  a  tendency  for  immigrants  to  locate  themselves  in  and 
near  the  great  cities,  and  this  Colony  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

As  far  back  as  1861,  when  the  native-bom  population  amounted  to  only 
45*69  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Colony,  the  number  living 
in  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  formed  only  42*13  per  cent,  of  the  total;  while 
British-born  colonists,  amounting  to  46*18  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
constituted  52*93  per  cent,  of  ihe  metropolitan  population.  In  1891  the 
native-bom  formed  64*76  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  but  ihe  pro- 
portion of  native-bom  re»d^it  in  the  metropolitan  area  had  risen  to 
58*63  per  cent.,  and  the  proportion  of  British-bom  had  declined  to  30*51 
per  cent.  No  great  difference  is  observable  between  the  proportion  of 
persons  attracted  to  New  South  Wales  from  other  colonies  who  remained 
in  Sydney  during  late  years,  and  those  who  made  the  country  districts 
their  home.  What  difference  there  is  favours  the  suppositi(m  that  iA^ 
metropolis  has  proved  more  attractive.  The  non-British  population  have, 
as  a  rule,  preferred  the  country  districts  to  Sydney ;  but  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  foreign  elements  to 
gravitate  towards  Sydney ;  this  is  especially  noticeable  amongst  Chinese 
and  Hindoos,  as  well  as  Syrians  and  others  from  the  Levant. 
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Tbe  pToportion  per  cent,  which  each  elament  of  the  city  pc^yolation 
bare  to  the  whole  metropolitan  population  at  the  last  four  censuses  is 
shown  in  ihe  following  figures : — 


Year. 

Natives  of 

New 

South  Walea. 

Natives  oT 

other 

Australadan 

Coloiues. 

other 

Britlsh-bom 

subjects. 

Foreigners. 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1891 

per  cent. 
4213 
54-24 
56-87 
58-63 

percent. 
1-77 
3-07 
6-18 
7-26 

per  cent. 
52-98 
40-22 
33-62 
30-51 

percent. 
317 
2-47 
3-33 
3-60 

The  conditions  of  progress  in  these  colonies  approximate  somewhat 
to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  between  the  increase  of 
town  population  there  and  in  Kew  South  Wales  is  not  without  interest. 
The  great  defect  in  the  comparison  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  America 
there  exist  many  large  cities,  while  in  New  South  Wales  there  is  prac- 
tically only  one.  The  population  of  the  United  States  for  four  periods, 
and  the  proportion  of  rural  to  city  population,  will  be  seen  below  : — 


Year. 

Population 

of  the 

United  States. 

Population  of 

Cities  of  United 

States. 

Percentage  of 

Urban  to  Total 

Population. 

1860 

31,443,321 

5,072,256 

16-13 

1870 

38,558,371 

8,071,875 

20-93 

1880 

50,155,783 

11,318,547 

22-57 

1890 

63,622,250 

18,284,386 

29-20 

The  rapid  increase  of  city  population  shown  above  has  given  rise  to 
considerable  speculation.  It  seems  an  established  £Eict  that  the  move- 
xmesit  of  population  towards  the  towns  in  the  old  countries  of  the  world 
is  a  dgn  of  a  desire  for  improvement  in  the  circumstances  manifested 
by  the  ruder^  population ;  for,  like  every  other  commodity,  labour  gravi- 
tates to  the  market  where  it  will  obtain  the  highest  price.  In  America 
the  increase  in  town  population  has  been  d^ved  mainly  from  abroad  ; 
sibA  jbhere  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  large  as  the  proportion  of 
urban  population  has  become,  it  has  reached  an  unhealthy  stage.     In 
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Australasia,  however,  the  case  is  different,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  healthy  progress  is  consistent  with  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
metropolis  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Over  57  per  cent,  of  the 
increase  due  to  immigration  in  New  South  Wales  during  the  period 
1881-91  was  retained  in  the  metropolis.  In  this  Colony  the  proportion 
of  town  population  is  even  more  remarkable  than  in  the  United  States, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  table  here  given,  showing  the  percentage  of 
population  of  Sydney  and  suburbs  and  of  the  country  districts  as 
compared  with  New  South  Wales  as  a  whole : — 


Year. 

Metropolitan. 

Country. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1861 

26-70 

73-30 

1871 

26-73 

73-27 

1881 

30-34 

69-66 

1891 

34-26 

65-74 

For  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  the  corresponding  figured 


Year. 

Metropolitan. 

Country. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1861 

25-89 

7411 

1871 

28-87 

71  13 

1881 

32-81 

67-19 

1891 

42-49 

57-51 

In  the  table  of  urban  population  of  the  United  States  on  page  897 
are  included  all  towns  exceeding  8,000  inhabitants ;  nevertheless, 
the  proportion  to  the  whole  is  much  less  than  in  either  New  South  Wales 
or  Victoria.  The  case  of  Melbourne  is  even  more  marked  than  that  of 
Sydney ;  for  during  the  period  comprised  in  the  table,  the  former  city 
increased  proportionately  more  than  the  latter,  as  compared  with  the 
population  of  its  Colony,  and  its  numerical  increase  to  the  end  of  1892 
was  also  <;jreater.  Owing  to  the  exodus  from  Melbourne  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  the  proportion  of  rural  to  total  population  in  Vic- 
toria has  increased,  and  to  a  very  slight  degree  this  has  been  the  case 
in  New  South  Wales  also.  At  the  close  of  1894  the  proportions 
were  as  follow : — New  South  Wales,  metropolitan,  38-85  per  cent.,  and 
country,  66-15  per  cent. ;  Victoria,  metropolitan,  37*23  per  cent.,  and 
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country,  62*77  per  cent.  The  following  figures  show  the  population  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  and  of  Melbourne  at  the  end  of  each 
year: — 


Year. 

Sydney. 

Melbotume.     .          Year. 

Sydney. 

Melbourne 

1861 
1871 
1881 
1886 

95,596 
136,483 
237,300 
308,270 

139,860      ■        1891 
206,780      1        1892 
296,347       i        1893 
389,512      It        1894 

399,270 
411,710 
421,030 
423,600 

491,942 
474,810 
444,832 
438,955 

The  progress  of  these  cities  has  been  extraordinary,  and  has  no 
parallel  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.  Even  in  America  the  rise 
of  the  great  cities  has  been  accompanied  by  a  somewhat  corresponding 
increase  in  the  rural  population.  In  these  colonies,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  seen  the  disquieting  spectacle  of 
magnificent  cities  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  embracing 
within  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  territory  on  which 
they  depend.  The  chief  cities  of  the  other  Australian  colonies  present 
somewhat  similar  features  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  but  with  the 
exception  of  Adelaide,  which  contains  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
population  of  South  Australia,  they  are  not  so  large  in  proportion  to 
their  rural  population  as  either  Sydney  or  Melbourne. 

The  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Australasian  colonies  at 
the  end  of  1894  is  given  below  : — 


aty. 


Sydney 

Melbourne 
Adelaide   .. 
Brisbane   .. 
Wellington 

Hobart 

Perth 


PoiMilation, 
3l8t  December,  1894. 


423,600 
438,955 
142,663 
94,000 
38,710 
35,910 
15,703 


Wellington,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand,  is  not  the  most  populous 
city  in  that  colony  ;  Auckland,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin,  all  contain 
a  larger  population. 

Sydney  stands  alone  amongst  Australian  cities  for  convenience  of 
position  and  natural  advantages  for  external  and  internal  trade,  and  the 
progress  it  has  made  in  wealth  and  population  has  not  been  less  than 
expectation  warranted.  At  the  census  of  1861  the  population  of  the 
whole  metropolis  was  95,596 ;  ten  years  later  it  had  risen  to  136,483 ; 
while  at  the  census  of  1881  the  number  had  reached  224,211 ;  and  at  the 
census  of  1891,  386,859.     The  progress  of  the  population  in  the  city 
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and  suburbs  will  be  found  in  the  follovidiig  isMe,  which  ahawa,  the 
QBtimated  population  oi  the  meiropolitMi  and  country  districtB,  and  joi 
New  South  Wales,  on  the  31st  December  of  each  year,  1885-94  : — 


Year. 

Metropolitftow 

Country. 

Now  South  Wales. 

1 

CHy. 

Suburbs. 

TotaL 

Maleg. 

Females. 

TotaL 

18B6 

122;KL0 

169,649 

292,56» 

6CT,9» 

523,080 

426,540 

949,570 

1886 

124,880 

183,890 

308,270 

681,070 

543,260 

446,060 

969,340 

1887 

121,160 

208,670 

324,830 

695,500 

558,850 

461,980 

1,020,830 

1888 

118^020 

221,200 

842,289 

706,800 

678,190 

477,890 

1,051,080 

1888 

114,960 

245,710 

360,670 

721,150 

£§9,010 

492,810 

1,081,820 

180a 

1U,960 

268,060 

380,040 

741,820 

ao»,66o 

512,210 

1,121,860 

1801 

109,090 

290^89 

S9t^0 

766,030 

630,870 

584,480 

1,165,300 

1892 

106^380 

305,830 

411,710 

785,940 

646^540 

651,110 

1,107,650 

1898 

105^800 

815,140 

421,080 

802,840 

658,900 

664,380 

1,228,870 

1894 

103,870 

819.730 

428,600 

827,850 

672,950 

578,500 

1,251,450 

The  increase  of  population  during  the  twenty  years  which  closed 
^ith  1894  haa  been  168  per  cent,  for  the  metropolis,  while  that  o>£ 
the  country  districts  has  suaQOunted  to  99  per  cent.  The  population  oi 
the  whole  Colcmy  has  more  than  doubled  itself  during  this  period,  the 
total  for  1894  showing  an  increase  of  118  per  cent,  on  the  total  for 
1874. 

The  area  of  the  metropolitan  district  incorporated  is  about  142  square 
miles,  or  90,988  acres^  so  that  the  average  density  of  population  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  4*65  persons  per  acre,  some  of  the  more  immediate 
suburbs  being  more  densely  populated  than  the  city  itsell  The  area 
of  land  permanently  dedicated  for  public  recreation  in  the  metropolis 
comprises  3,761  acres  (776  acres  in  the  city,  and  2,985  in  the  suburbs, 
including  the  Centennial  Park,  the  area  of  which  is  about  780  acres), 
equal  to  nearly  one-twentieth  of  the  total  extent  of  the  district,  which 
must  certainly  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  liberal  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  health.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  National  Park, 
an  area  of  36^320  acres,  wMeh  is  within  an  hour's  journey  1:^  train  of 
Hhe  city.  The  area  of  Melbourne  and  i^iburbs  is  163,M2  acres,  or 
about  256  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  the  eoid  of  the  year 
1894  was  438,955 ;  this  shows  a  density  of  population  of  2*7  persons  to 
ihie  acre. 

The  ttdburbs  of  Sydney  consist  of  the  following  districts,  whidi  are  here 
grouped  according  to  locality  : — North-western — Bcdmain,  Lekhhardt, 
Annaadale,  Glebe  ;  West  Gewtr&l — Newtown,  St.  Peters,  Camperdown, 
Erskineviile ;  £ast  Centred — Eedfem,  Darlingtcm,  Watei4oo,  Alexandria, 
Botany,  North  Botany;   Eastern — Paddington,  Bandwick,  Waverley, 
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WooHaltrft ;  We&kfrn — Asbiefd,  Borwood,  Ooncoz^,  EnMd,  live  Dock, 
Drummoyne,  Mearickvaie,  Petershani,  ^fcrathfield ;  Southern — Canter- 
bury, Hurstville,  Kogarah,  Bockdale;  and  Northern — North  Sydney, 
Mosman,  Willoughby,  Manly,  Ryde,  and  Hunter's  HilL 

The  census  retuma  of  18^1  showed  that  the  population  of  the  suburbs 
had  more  than  doubled  itself  since  the  census  of  1881.  The  increase 
had  been  general,  varying  from  77  per  cent,  in  the  east  central  districts 
of  Redfem,  Waterloo,  etc.,  to  214  per  cent,  in  the  western  and  southern 
sukwrbs,  which  then  constituted  the  electorate  of  Canterbury  : — 


Sidmrbs.' 

Pojralation, 
1881. 

^^ 

Increase 
pero^xt. 

Nortti^ wcsteni  ............... 

27,785 
15,991 
25,664 
2^220* 
18il29 
2,0»3 
11,010 

57,617 
34,663 
45,460 
43,499 
50,478 
12,837 
30,611 

107 

^stcencteal  

Eastern ... 

Western ,...^ 

Southern 

117 
77 
115 
178 
531 

Northern 

178 

The  suburbs  of  Sydney  comprise  thirtynseven  distinct  municipaHties^ 
the  population  of  which,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of  1891  and  at  the 
end  of  1894,  will  be  found  below : — 


Municipality. 


Poooltttlon] 
5th  April, 


Population 

3l8t  Dec, 

1894. 


Mimicipality. 


Population 

5th  April, 

1891. 


Population 

31st  Deo., 

1894. 


Alexandria 

Annandale 

Ashfield 

Bahnain 

Botany    

Botany,  North 

Bttrwood 

Oamperdown.. 
Canterbury    .. 

Concord 

Darlington 

Drammoyne  .. 

Enfield    !.. 

Erskineville  .. 

Five  Dock 

Olebe 

Hunter's  Hill.. 

Hurstville  

Kogarah 


7,505 
4,975 
11,697 
23,475 
2,060 
2,407 
6,227 
6,658 
2,426 
2,107 
3>465 
1,451 
2,050 
5,275 
1,250 
17,075 
3,633 
3,175 
2,328 


8,000 
6,100 
13,500 
25,000 
2,400 
2,800 
6,300 
7,000 
3,000 
2,300 
3,500 
2,200 
2,200 
5,600 
1,300 
17,000 
3,950 
4,480 
2,900 


Leichhardt  ... 

Manly  

Marnckville    , 

Mosman    , 

Newtown , 

North  Sydney 
Paddington  .... 
Petersham  .,.. 
Randwick    .... 

Redfem    

Bk)ckdBle 

Ryde... 

St.  Peter's  .... 
Strathfield    ... 

Waterloo 

Waverley...... 

Willoughby.,.. 
Woollanra    .,.. 


•12,09f 
3,236 

13,507 
1,460 

17,870 
•15,646 

18,392 

10,369 
6,236 

21,322 
4,908 
2,725 
4,860 
1,820 
8,701 
8,842 
3,411 

10,023 


14,000 

3,150 

16,000 

2,200  5 

19^,200 

17,700 

19,500 

12,500 

7,400 

21,600 

6,100 

2,400 

5,450 

2,500 

9,300 

10,300 

3,700 

11,000 


•  Within  present  limits. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1895  there  were  137  boroughs  and 
municipalities  outside  the  metropolis;  the  following  are  their  names  and 
the  most  recent  estimates  of  population  : — 


Country 
Municipalities. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Country 
Municipalities. 


I  Popula 
tion. 


Country 
Municipalities. 


Popula- 
tion. 


Aberdeen 

Adamstown    .. 

Albury 

Armidale 

Auburn    

Ballina 

Balranald    

Bathurst 

Bega 

Berry 

Bingara    

.Blayney 

Bombala .. 

Bourke 

Bowral 

Braidwood 

Broken  Hill    .. 
Broughton  Vale... 

Burrowa 

Cabramatta     and 

Canley  Vale   .. 

Camden 

Campbelltown    .. 

Carcoar    

Carrington 

Casino 

Cobar 

Condobolin 

Cooma 

Coonamble 

Cootamundra 

Coraki 

Cowra 

Cudal 

Cudgegong 

Beniliquin  

Dubbo 

Bundas    

Biingog    

Ermington     and 

Kydalmere 

Forbes 

Gerringong 

Glen  Innes 

Gosford 

Goulbum 

Grafton    

Granville 


700 
2,200 
5,900 
4,700 
2,500 
1,300 

750 
9,350 
2,300 
2,260 

770 
1,300 
1,020 
3,500 
2,100 
1,780 
19,100 

450 

750 

000 
1,550 
2,400 

650 
2,275 
1,950 
2,000 

950 
2,000 
1,100 
2,500 

620 
1,750 

550 
2,500 
2,700 
3,450 

900 

900 

620 
3,700 
1,100 
3,000 

680 

6,000 

12,300 

4,800 


Grenfell   

Greta 

Gulgong 

Gunda^ai  

Gunnedah  

Hamilton  

Hay   

HiUEnd   

Hillston 

Illawarra,  Central 
„        North. 

Inverell 

Jamberoo  

Jerilderie 

Junee 

Katoomba 

Kempsey 

Kiama    

Lambton 

,,  New... 

Lismore 

Lithgow 

Liverpool  

Maclean 

Maitland,  East... 
West... 

Marsfield  

Merewether 

Mittagong 

Moama  

Molong 

Moree    

Morpeth    

Moruya 

Moss  Vale 

Mudgee 

Mulgoa 

Murrumburrah . . . 

Murrurundi 

Musclebrook 

Narrabri    

Narrandera. 

Newcastle 

Nowra   

Numba  

Nyngan 

Orange 

„      East 


746 
1,800 
1,650 

980 
1,250 
5,200 
3,200 

850 

750 
3,100 
1,750 
3,150 
2,490 

705 
1,730 
1,300 
2,100 
2,380 
3,600 
1,600 
3,100 
3,750 
3,460 

900 
3,100 
7,700 

550 
4,350 
1,100 

880 
1,275 
1,600 
1,100 
1,150 
1,400 
2,840 

600 
1,800 
1,200 
1,800 
2,450 
1,700 
13,500 
3,100 

650 
1,150 
3,500 
1,950 


Parkes    

Parramatta    .. 

Peak  Hill  

Penrith  

Plattsburg  .... 
Port  Macquarie... 
Prospect      and 

Sherwood  

Queanbeyan  

Quirindi 

Raymond  Terrace 

Richmond  

Rookwood 

Scone  

Shellharbour 

Shoalhaven, 

Central   

Silverton  

Singleton  

,,     South 

Smithfield  and 

Fairfield 

St.  Mary's... 

Stockton 

Tamworth 

Taree  

Temora  

Tenterfield 

Tumut  

Ulladulla 

Ulmarra 

Uralla 

Waffga  Wagga  ... 

Walcha  

Wallendbeen 

Wallsend 

Waratah 

Wellington  

Wentworth 

Wickham  

Wilcannia 

Windsor 

Wingham  

Wollongong  

Yasa 

"Xoung 


3,500 
12,000 
1,100 
4,680 
3,500 
920 

2,250 
1,425 
1,600 
900 
1,350 
2,350 
1,200 
1,600 

390 

600 

2,100 

800 

1,600 
1,780 
2,600 
6,100 

800 
1,800 
2,800 
1,300 
1,400 
1,350 

930 
4,500 
1,600 
1,225 
3,670 
2,650 
1,660 

700 
6,660 
1,000 
2,300 

660 
3,400 
1,800 
3,000 
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The  great  bulk  of  the  population  dwells  along  the  seaboard.  Outside 
the  metropolis  the  most  thickly  peopled  districts  are  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  rivers.  Amongst  these,  in  point  of  population,  the  Hunter  River 
valley,  with  its  large  agricultural  and  mining  industries,  stands  first  The 
Illawarra  district,  rich  in  coal  and  pasture,  comes  next ;  then  the  maize 
and  sugar-growing  country  of  the  Clarence  and  the  Kichmond.  The 
settlement  of  population  originally  followed  the  main  roads  of  the 
Colony,  and  is  now  drawn  to  the  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  which 
have  almost  superseded  them. 

Marriages. 

The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  Colony  showed  an  unin- 
terrupted annual  increase  from  1875  to  1886;  in  1887  and  1889, 
however,  there  was  a  falling  off,  but  during  1891  there  were  more 
marriages  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  rate  per  1,000  of  population 
had  been  declining  during  the  period  from  1883  to  1889,  but  1890 
presented  a  slight  improvement,  which  was  continued  in  1891.  Since 
then  not  only  the  marriage-rate,  but  even  the  number  of  marriages 
registered,  has  decreased  from  year  to  year.  The  following  are  the 
figures  showing  the  number  and  rate  of  marriages  in  New  South  Wales 
for  the  last  twenty  years  : — 


Year. 

Marriages 

Per  1,000 

of  mean 

population. 

Year. 

Marriages      ^f^'^^ 
r^SS^       Of  mean 
registered,    population. 

1875 
1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 

4,605 
4,6.30 
4,994 
5,317 
5,391 
5,572 
6,284 
6,948 
7,405 
7,482 
7,618 

7-87 
7-66 
7-94 
8-08 
7-80 
7-65 
8-21 
8-70 
8-83 
8-47 
8:22 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

7,811 
7,590 
7,844 
7,530 
7,876 
8,457 
8,022 
7,749 
7,666 

8-06 
7-55 
7-57 
7-06 
7-15 
7-39 
6-79 
6-40 
6-20 

Meanfo 

r  20  years 

7-57 

Comparisons  of  the  marriage-rates  of  different  countries  are  apt  to  be 
misleading,  on  account  of  the  different  conditions  of  life  prevailing. 
Thus,  in  comparing  the  Australian  rate  with  those  of  foreign  countries, 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  superior  condition  of  the  working 
classes  and  the  preponderance  of  unmarried  adult  males  in  the  colonies 
favour  a  high  marriage-rate,  while  the  migratory  habits  of  a  large  part 
of  the  male  population  often  occasion  a  certain  amount  of  extravagance 
and  selfishness,  and  tend,  therefore,  to  a  diminution  of  the  rate.  The 
following  table  shows  the  average  marriage-rates  of  a  number  of  European 
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oouQtries  lor  ^le  tw«&ty  years,  1671-90,  juad  the  rates  for  the  jesLrs 
1891,  1892,  and  1893.  Tke  iafcnmatiQii  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Be^trar-OexLCvai  of  &^la]3kd  i — 


Country. 

Avemge  of 
18^-90. 

vm. 

im 

0808. 

United  Kingdom 

7-2 

7-8 
7-0 
4-5 
7-6 
69 
6-6 
8:2 
9*6 
7-4 
8-2 
8-4 
7-6 
71 
7-7 
7-8 

7-3 

7-8 
7-0 
4-6 
6-8 
€•6 
5-9 
7-7 
8-6 
7-2 
8-1 
8-2 
71 
7-4 
7-5 
7-5 

7-3 

7-7 
71 
4-7 
6-8 
6-4 
5-7 
7-8 
9-2 
7-4 
80 
8-1 
7-2 
7-7 
7-« 
7-5 

7  0 

England  ana  Wales 

Scotland 

7-4 
6*6 

Ireland    

4-7 

Denmark. 

7*1 

Norway „.. 

6-4 

Sweden  

Austria   ....^.^^ 

Hungary 

9*3 

BwitEenand 

7*4 

^Arqrmn  "F^piiie     ....... 

7-9 

PpQRsia    ........... .^ 

8*1 

Netherluids    

7-3 

3elgium 

7^ 

f^anoe    

Baly ... 

'74 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  above  are  the  ratios  of  marriages 
to  population ;  to  asoertain  the  ratios  0f  persons  married  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  double  the  figures  in  each  case. 

The  lowest  marriage-rate  of  any  of  the  colonies  is  found  in  New- 
Zealand,  and  the  highest,  taking  a  series  of  years,  in  Queensland.  The 
rates  per  1,000  of  the  population  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  will 
be  found  hereunder,  skow  that  the  average  of  1^  whole  of  the  colonies 
has.  been  approximately  7*10. 

The  colonies  whose  rates  are  equal  to  or  above  the  average  are : — 

Queenfiland ^^.......^ 7*54 

Victoria  ^ 7  46 

New  South  Wales.. 7*24 

Weitem  Auatralia    716 

Those  below  the  average  are  • — 

South  AnstcaKa...... . ....« 6*76 

Tasmania  ..... «,. 6*73 

New  Zealand 6*13 

The  maniage^rate  in  Auastralasia,  as  elsewhere,  is  influenced  by  the 
g^ieral  state  of  prosperity.  The  yeiw  1883  marked  probsubly  the  end  of 
a  kxng  period  of  lavi&h  public  expenditure,  and  till  then  tiie  marcia^e- 
rate  in  nearly  mil  tibe  o(^onies  had  heea.  ^mdually  lisang,  of  oovirse  with 
many  ifiuctufctioias.  In  1883  the  rates  wsere  :  N«w  ScKuth  Wales,  B '83  ; 
Yictoriii^  7  44     Qmeenslaaxd,  8*93;   South  AustcaUa^  8*64;  WesterA 
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AxistnJia,  6*95;  Tasmania,  ^16;  New  Zealand,  6*82;  Australasia, 
8*02.  With  ihie  exception  o£  Yietoria  and  Western  Australia,  all  the 
colonies  show  a  steady  decline  since  1883.  In  Victoria  the  rate  con- 
tinued to  rise  until  1889,  wh^i  it  reached  8*43 ;  since  th^  however, 
it  has  fallen  to  under  6  per  cent.  In  Western  Australia  the  rate 
increased  and  decreased  in  an  irregular  way,  and,  in  spite  of  the  mining 
boom  of  recent  years,  it  was  lower  in  1894  thiwi  ten  years  before.  The 
rates  for  all  the  colonies  in  1894  were:  New  South  Wales,  6*20; 
Victoria,  5-97;  Queensland,  5-70;  South  Australia,  6*00;  Western 
Australia,  6*55;  Tasmania,  5-43;  New  Zealand,  6*15;  Australasia,  6-03. 

The  number  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register  with  marks  has 
steadily  declined  for  many  years  past.  The  proportion  of  signatures 
made  with  marks  was,  in  1871,  16-96  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  in 
1894  the  percentage  had  fallen  to  1*91,  thus  showing  a  satisfactory 
decrease  of  illiteracy.  The  greatest  number  of  persons  signing  with 
marks  was  reccnrded  in  the  country  districts  of  the  Colony,  wlrare,  in 
1871,  18*92  par  cent,  of  the  total  sigBatores  were  so  made,  as  against 
13*50  in  the  metri^litan  district.  The  proportion  of  persons  nnabk 
to  write  is  still  much  higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  metrc^M>li8, 
though  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  reduction  of  the  percentage  from 
18'S2  in  the  year  menti<med  to  2*43  in  1894.  The  following  taUe 
shows  the  percentage  of  mai^  to  total  signatures  of  persons  signing 
marriage  registers,  ^  various  years  since  1871 : — 


Year. 

Metropolis. 

Couutry 
Diftiicts. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Year. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
DistrkJtn. 

New  South 
Walec 

1871 
1876 
1881 
1886 

13-50 
6-54 
5-05 
2-89 

18-92 

16-71 

8-34 

5-00 

16-96 

10-47 

6-94 

3*98 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

2-26 
2-35 
1-50 
1*26 

3*78 
3-63 
2*67 
2-43 

308 
3-06 
2*16 
1-91 

The  amount  of  illiteracy,  as  di^layed  by  inability  to  write,  was  for 
many  years  greater  amongst  females  than  males.  The  following  table 
shows  that  such  was  the  case  in  every  year  fr<Hn  1871  until  1887,  since 
which  year,  however,  with  the  exception  of  1894,  the  proportion  of 
females  signing  with  marks  has  been  less  than  that  of  males.  It  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  women  are  now  quite  on  a  par  witii  men  in  the 
acquirement  of  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  it  has,  besides,  to  be 
pointed  out  that  many  wmnen  refrain  from  signing  their  niunes  in  the 
marriage  register,  not  from  inability  to  write,  but  &om  sheer  nervousness. 
In  1871,  ihe  first  year  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  number  of 
women  married  who  were  unable  to  aagn  their  names  amounted  to  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  whole,  but  the  proportion  had  fallen  to  less  than  2  per 
cent,  in  1894. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  males  and 
females  signing  the  marriage  registers  with  marks  for  various  years  since 
1871 :— 


Males 

Females    ' 

Males 

Females 

Year 

signing  with 

signing  with, 

Year 

signing  with 

signing  with 

marks,  per 

marks,  per  \ 

marks,  per 

marks,  per 

thousand. 

thousand. 

thousand. 

1871 

145 

194 

1891 

32 

29 

1876 

96 

114 

1892 

33 

28 

1881 

55 

84 

1893 

23 

20 

1886 

38 

42 

1894 

19 

20 

The  greater  number  of  marriages  are  solemnized  by  the  clergy  ; 
nevertheless,  the  number  of  persons  married  by  registrars  is  fairly  large. 
During  1894,  out  of  7,666  marriages,  7,224  were  splemniziBd  *by  clergy, 
and  442  witnessed  by  registrars,  the  respective  percentages  being  94*23 
and  5*77. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  largest  number  of  marriages  were 
celebrated  by  the  Church  of  England,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
coming  next ;  but  the  percentage  of  marriages  celebrated  by  each  of 
these  Churches  falls  short  of  what  might  be  anticipated  from  its 
strength  as  shown  by  the  census.  This  is  noticeably  the  case  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  adherents  of  this  denomination  at  the 
census  of  1891  formed  25*34  per  cent,  of  the  population,  whereas  the 
marriages  solemnized  according  to  its  rites  during  the  year  1894  formed 
only  17*75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  maniages.  To  bring  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  marriages  up  to  the  proper  proportion  they 
should  increase  nearly  43  per  cent  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the 
adherents  of  this  Church  either  do  not  marry  within  their  own  com- 
munion, or  do  not  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  to  the  same 
extent  as  other  members  of  the  community.  The  latter  supposition  is 
doubtless  the  correct  explanation  of  the  anomaly ;  for  the  adherents  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  amongst  the  poorest  in  the  Colony,  and 
want  of  means  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  their  marriages,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  what  are 
termed  "mixed"  marriages  are  numerous. 

The  disparity  between  the  number  of  marriages  solemnized  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  what  might  be  expected  from  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  denomination  is  also  very  great.  During  the 
year  1894  there  were  celebrated  2,895  marriages  according  to  the  rites 
of  this  Church,  being  37*77  per  cent,  of  the  total  marriages,  while  the 
percentage  of  its  adherents,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1891,  was 
44*42.  A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  show  that  the  number  of 
marriages  celebrated  during  1894  by  ministers  of  other  denominations, 
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notably  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Baptist,  far 
exceeded  their  apparent  due  proportions : — 


Deuomination. 


Church  of  Eneland 

Koman  Catholic  

Presbyterian  

Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodist 

Congregational 

Baptist  

Hebrew 

Other  Denominations 

Registrars' Offices    


No.  of 
Marriages. 


PercenU«e 

oftotaU 
Marriages. 


Percentile 

of 

adherents 

to  total 

population, 

census  1891. 


2,895 

1,361 

1,042 

1,008 

361 

120 

20 

427 

442 


37-77 

17-75 

13-59 

13-15 

4-58 

1-56 

0-26 

5-57 

6-77 


44-42 
25-34 
9-66 
9-69 
2-13 
1-16 
0-48 
7-12 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  marriages  registered  by  the 
principal  denominations  during  the  last  eight  years  : — 


Denomination. 


1887.      1888. 


1890.      1891.      1892.      1893.      1894. 


Church  of  England   

Presbyterian    

Wesleyan  Methodist 

Primitive  Methodist 

United  Methodist  Free  Church 

Lay  Methodist    •^. . . 

Baptist 

Independent,  Congregationalist   .... 

German  Evangelical,  Lutheran 

Bible  Christian  

Christian,  Church  of  Christ     

Catholic  Apostolic  Church 

Society  of  Friends  (Quakers) 

Swedenborgian,  New  Church 

Bethel  Union 

Salvation  Army 

Unitarian 

Other  Sects 

Roman  Catholic 

Hebrew 

District  Registrars 


3,056 

1,030 

770 

227 


120 
562 
20 

'34 

"i 

1 


10 

1 

2 

1,221 

27 

508 


Total  Marriages 7,690 


3,134 
977 
815 
256 


138 
543 


22 

4 

1 

1,850 

32 

511 


7.844 


2,885 
979 
768 
271 


167 
646 

28 


1,288 

35 

509 


7,630 


8,126 

965 

798 

256 

12 

'iis 

540 
23 

"33 

5 


41 

10 

1 

1,373 

23 

651 


3,323 
1,142 

885 


118 

500 

17 

18 

15 


37 

11 

2 

1,510 

28 

537 


7,876 


8,457 


8,216 

1,066 

816 

241 


119 

450 

19 

13 

17 

2 

1 

1 

'44 

9 

85 

1,469 

14 

466 


8,022 


3,022 


218 

30 

8 

121 

886 

17 

11 

14 

2 


10 
29 
6 
4 
1,462 
21 
643 


7,749 


2,895 

1,042 

821 

187 

20 

14 

120 

351 

23 

17 

164 


45 

29 
114 

11 
1,361 

20 
442 


7,666 


During  the  past  two  years  there  have  come  into  existence  certain 
institutions,  calling  themselves  "  Matrimonial  Agencies,"  which  combine 
the  easy  formalities  of  a  district  registrar's  office  with  the  attendance  of  a 
minister.  It  is  to  the  connection  of  certain  ministers  with  these 
institutions  that  the  otherwise  unaccountable  increase  in  the  number  of 
marriages  performed  according  to  the  rites  of  some  of  the  smaller 
denominations  during  the  year  1894  is  due. 

The  New  South  Wales  marriage  registers  give  no  information  as  to 
the  ages  of  bride  and  bridegroom  at  the  time  of  marriage.     Sufficient  is 
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known,  howeyer,  to  wsmuit  tftie  assimiptioii  thaz  theae  ages  fsotrespaod 
closely  with  those  in  Victoria,  where  they  are  29%5  years  for  males  and 
25-1  jear^  for  females.  An  examination  of  the  Victorian  ^gnres  for 
recent  years  shows  that  in  about  58  per  cent,  of  marriages  the  husband 
is  older  than  the  wife ;  in  about  33  per  cent,  the  ages  of  bot^  parties 
are  nearly  equal ;  and  in  the  remaining  9  per  cent,  the  wife  is  older 
than  the  husband.  About  2*26  per  cent,  of  bridegrooms  are  minors ; 
68*65  per  cent,  are  between  21  and  30  years ;  19*29  per  cent,  between 
30  and  40  ;  5*73  per  cent,  between  40  and  50 ;  and  the  remaining  4-07 
per  cent,  over  50  years  old.  Of  brides,  21*00  per  cent  are  found  to 
be  minors ;  65*62  per  cent,  are  between  21  and  30 ;  9*16  per  cent, 
between  30  and  40  ;  2*93  per  cent,  between  40  and  50;  and  1*29  per 
cent,  over  50  years  old. 

The  number  of  minors  who  marry  is  ascertained  every  year  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  following  table  gives  the  number  of  males  and 
females  under  the  age  of  21  years  who  were  married  during  the  ten 
years  1885-1894 :— 


Ifmora. 

Penenta^^e  of 

Year. 

Bride- 
grooms. 

-Brides. 

Bride- 
grmms. 

Brides. 

married. 

1^85 

■   207 

1,949 

2-72 

25-58 

14-15 

1886 

187 

1,806 

2-39 

2312 

12-76 

1887 

181 

1,911 

2-36 

25*13 

13-78 

1888 

195 

2,002 

2-48 

25*52 

14-00 

1889 

169 

1,955 

2-24 

25-96 

1410 

1890 

149 

1,931 

1-89 

24*52 

13-20 

1891 

177 

2,085 

2*09 

24*65 

13*37 

1892 

177 

1,869 

2-21 

23-55 

12-88 

1893 

177 

1,993 

2*28 

25-72 

14-00 

1894 

167 

1,905 

2*18 

24-84 

13-51 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  marriage  age  of 
females  must  be  some  years  lower  than  that  of  males.  At  iiie  census 
of  1891,  the  average  age  of  the  married  males  was  41-43  years,  and  l^t 
of  the  married  females  36*96  ;  this  showed  a  difference  of  4-47  years, 
which  agrees  with  the  estima^^ed  average  age  at  marriage  given  above, 
and  with  the  difference  in  the  average  ages  of  the  parents  of  children 
bom  in  the  Colony, viz.,  5*23  years. 


First  Marriages  and  Eeharriages. 

In  the  decade  between  the  census  of  1881  and  that  of  1891,  the  total 
number  of  marriages  in  the  Colony  was  74,388,  and  the  social  condition 
of  the  contracting  parties  was  recorded  as  follows  : — 


Bachelors    68,127 

Widowers 6,191 

Divorced  men.. 70 


Spinstera, 67,909 

Widows  6,410 

Divorced  women  69 
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The  Avenge  litiiifcl  nomber  ol  mArriages  during  thai  period  laaey  be 
aB8«med  to  hape  been — 


First  marriagea. 


Bachelors 
Spinsters 


Widowers  mad  divorced  men ... 
Widows  and  divorced  women 


626 
648 


During  1894  there  were  registered  : — 

Marriages  between — 

Bacb^ors  and  Spinsters ^ 6,616 

„            Widows 374 

,,            Divorced „ 68 

Widowers  and  Spinsters 369 

„            Widows 2a5 

„            Divorced  ^ 13 

Divorced  and  Spinsters 24 

„            Widows « 6 

„            IMvorced « 2 

Total.....* « 7,666 

Since  very  few  marriages  are  contracted  by  males  before  the  age  of 
21  or  after  that  of  50,  or  by  females  before  the  age  of  18  or  after  that 
of  45,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  probability  of  marriage  the 
population  at  other  ages  may  be  omitted  from  consideration.  The  mean 
number  of  marriageable  males  during  1894  was  107,932  ;  and  of  females, 
66,533.  These  comprised  103,172  bachelors,  4,760  widowed  and  divorced 
males,  61,2^  spinsters,  and  5,310  widows  and  divorced  females.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  tli^  annual  marriage  rate  pea:  thousand  is, 
approximately,  for  bachelors,  66  ;  for  widowers  and  divorced  men,  132 ; 
for  spinsters,  110;  and  for  widows  and  divorced  women,  122.  As 
regards  the  probability  of  marriage,  therefore,  the  widower  holds  the 
highest  place  and  the  bachelor  the  lowest,  while  tke  widow  has  a  slight 
advantage  over  the  spinster. 


Duration  of  Iafb  afctk  Makriage. 

Altlioiigh  the  ages  of  the  parties  coniraedng  mania^  are  mot  inserted 
in  the  marriage  registers,  the  information  may  be  obtained  mdiroctly 
from  ikte  deai^  registers,  which  contain  many  interesting  purticnlars 
relating  to  the  life  of  the  person  whose  death  is  recorded.  From 
the  particulars  thus  obtained  it  is  possiUe  to  estahlii^  the  a-verage 
dnrabioa  of  li£e  aJtber  marriage.  Tables  giving  detailed  information  on 
tiiis  subject  will  be  finmd  in  the  ^'Statistical  Register";  iar  this  vcdume 
the  iollowmg  particulars,  which  rriate  to  ihe  year  1893,  and  which  deal 
with  2,213  married  males  and  2,125  married  females  whose  ages  both 
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at  the  time  of  marriage  and  of  death  were  known,  must  suffice.  It  is 
obvious  that  some  years  must  yet  elapse  before  a  proper  mean  period 
applicable  to  each  age  can  be  establislied,  as  the  records  were  only 
tabulated  for  the  first  time  for  the  year  1893  : — 


Period  lived  after 

Period  lived  after 

Ago  at 
Marriage. 

Marriage. 

Age  at 
Marriage   i 

Marriage. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

years. 

y®?5?- 

14 

... 

10 

42 

23 

29 

15 

... 

34 

43 

21 

26 

16 

15 

39 

44 

18 

18 

17 

32 

35 

45 

22 

... 

18 

33 

33 

46 

25 

... 

19 

33 

31 

47 

21 

27 

20 

39 

32 

48 

21 

8 

21 

34 

27 

49 

37 

•... 

22 

32 

29 

50 

23 

20 

23 

30 

29 

51 

22 

1 

24 

32 

27 

.62 

13 

8 

25 

30 

31 

53 

12 

12 

26 

28 

27 

54 

13 

13 

27 

27 

28 

55 

... 

28 

26 

32 

56 

22 

... 

29 

28 

26 

57 

4 

30 

31 

33 

58 

7 

17 

31 

24 

22 

59 

10 

•  M 

32 

26 

26 

60 

21 

33 

27 

30 

61 

22 

... 

34 

28 

34 

62 

10 

4 

35 

26 

29 

63 

11 

36 

31 

28 

66 

17 

37 

28 

24 

70 

22 

38 

25 

21 

71 

*7 

... 

39 
40 

25 

29 

41 
24 

Average 

29 

30 

41 

21 

28 

Fecundity  of  Marriages. 

The  records  relating  to  deaths  also  show  the  issue,  both  living  and 
dead,  of  the  deceased.  During  the  year  1893  there  died  2,581  married 
males  and  2,404  married  females.  The  total  issue  of  the  males  was : 
living,  5,417  male  children  and  5,123  female  children;  dead,  1,756 
male  and  1,444  female  children ;  total,  13,740  children,  or  an  average  of 
5*52.  The  issue  of  the  2,404  married  women  was  :  living,  4,500  males 
and  4,371  females;  dead,  1,632  males  and  1,444  females;  total,  11,947 
children,  or  an  average  of  5*12.  It  must  be  stated  that  in  cases  where 
the  deceased  was  married  more  than  once,  the  age  at  the  first  marriage 
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only  is  noted  in  the  following  table,  while  the  total  family,  whether  by 
one  or  more  marriages,  is  included.  The  table  shows  no  issue  of  females 
who  married  after  reaching  age  45  : — 


Age  at 
Marriage. 


Years. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
.  19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 


Average  number  of  1 
Children  ! 

resulting:  from  mar- 
riage of — 

Males.    {  Females. 


Average  number  of 
Children 

resulting  from  mar- 
riage of— 


Males.       Females. 


3-50 

7-08 

400 

6-77 

3-60 

7*34 

5-40 

617 

777 

6-43 

6-87 

5-94 

6-73 

5-33 

6-61 

512 

5-82 

4-92 

6-12 

5-28 

617 

4-56 

5-93 

3-95 

5-88 

3-97 

4-97 

4-29 

512 

4-34 

6-70 

3-29 

517 

315 

4-97 

2-58 

5-42 

407 

4-63 

206 

5  19 

1-85 

4-90 

115 

5-68 

1-20 

3-93 

114 

5-25 

1-62 

612 

115 

3-84 

1-20 

Years. 

42 

406 

43 

2-57 

44 

273 

45 

3-67 

46 

4-75 

47 

2-86 

48 

2-91 

49 

700 

50 

4-00 

51 

1-00 

52 

2-29 

53 

1-80 

54 

1-75 

55 

56 

0-50 

57 

0-00 

58 

0-50 

59 

2-00 

60 

1-33 

61 

100 

62 

0-50 

63 

0-33 

66 

2-00 

70 

71 

Not  stated. 
Average.. 

4-65 

5-52 

0-80 
2-60 
0-33 


4.44 


612 


The  average  niunber  of  children  born  to  a  marriage  in  each  colonyj^ 
during  the  decennial  period,  1885-1894,  is  shown  below : — 


Colony 

Average 
number  of 
children  per 

marriage. 

Colony. 

1 

Average 

number  of 

children  per 

marriage. 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria  .              .    . 

5-78 
4-82 
5-54 
4-73 

Western  Australia. 
Tasmania 

6-67 
4-99 

Queensland    

New  Zealand   

Australasia... 

5-24 

South  Australia 

5-26 
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Hie  uvmc9^  i&E  Ifiew  %mA  Wales  is  ertaMnfaed  hy  tbe  ior^diBg 
tdble;  for  i^  odMr  col(miesi  the  ordmary  empirical  £QaBB»d&  in  oae 
amongst  statisticians  has  been  empk)yed.  Tiiere  is  my  dtoia^  tJaaefc  lite 
formula  gives  somewhat  too  high  mi  aiversbge  when  implied  to  these 
colonies,  although  it  works  out  correctly  eitongh  when  applied  to 
more  settled  ceyonifiesu  The  average  number  of  i^dldren  to  a  marriage 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  : — 

Enfl^nd  and  Wales  ^... .-„ 4*30 

Ireland    ...« ,. ,..     6-38 

Scotland 456 

The  figure*  for  Ireland  are  exceptionally  high,  whicL  is  somewhat 
surprising,  as  the  av^Age  age  of  persons  marrying  there  m  much  higher 
than  in  Australia.  The  lowest  number  of  children  bom  to  a  marriage 
in  any  of  the  impcwtant  European  countries  is  in  France,  where  the 
average  is  only  3*04. 

CoMaruGAL  Condition  o**  the  People. 

Out  of  the  1,123,954  persoas  who  fcmned  the  censua  population  of 
New  South  Wales,  exdusive  of  the  8,280  aborigines,  there  were  166,303 
husbands  and  165,571  wives,  in  addition  to  16,872  males  and  25,787 
females  who  had  been  married  but  who  had  lost  their  partners  by  death ; 
there  were  also  178  males  and  126  females  who  had  been  married 
but  had  had  their  union  dissolved  by  means  of  the  Divorce  Court ;  and 
there  were  423,445  males  and  324^226  females  who  had  never  been 
married  at  all,  including,  of  course,  diildren  under  marriageable  age. 
But  out  of  the  total  number  of  husbands  mentioned  above  there  were 
24,647  whose  wives  were  away;  and  out  of  the  total  number  of 
wives  there  were  23,915  whose  husbaaids  were  away.  The  absentees 
included  those  who  were  out  of  the  Colony,  those  who  were  working 
or  visiting  at  places  other  than  where  their  wives  resided,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  separated  from-  their  consorts  altogether.  Provision 
was  made  in  the  census  sehedules  for  recoirding  details  respecting 
the  age,  birthplace,  religion,  etc*,  of  every  person  in  the  Colony,  and 
where  husbands  and  wives  were  together  of  course  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  each  class  can  be  made,  though  this  is  impossible  in  the  case 
of  those  who  were  away  from  each  other,  for  there  are  no  means  of 
knowing  that  a  man  in  one  part  of  the  Colony  was  the  husband  of  a 
woman  in  another  place.  Two  of  the  husbands  whose  wives  were 
absent  from  t^em  were  only  16  years  of  age,  six  were  17,  thirteen 
were  18,  twenty-one  were  19,  and  fifty-nine  were  only  20.  Of  the 
wives  whose  husbands  were  away,  four  were  girls  only  15  years  of  age, 
eighteen  were  16  years  old,. forty-seven  were  17,  and  over  one  hundred 
were  only  18  years  old.  With  regard  to  the  141,656  married  couples 
who  were  together  aft  the  census-taking,  some  interesting  paorticulars 
may  be  gained  from  an  inspection  of  the  iEollowing  table  : — 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  while  the  majority  of 
marriages  were  contracted  between  people  of  suitable  ages,  there  were 
nevertheless  some  discrepancies  and  anomalies.  There  was  one  wife 
only  14  years  of  age,  whose  husband  was  between  21  and  25  years  old. 
Two  children  of  15  had  husbands  between  30  and  35,  and  two  girls 
of  16  were  married  to  men  between  40  and  50.  A  still  wider  disparity 
is  observable  in  the  case  of  a  girl  of  17  married  to  a  man  between  70 
and  75  ;  two  other  girls  of  this  age  had  spouses  between  50  and  60 
years  old.  Among  the  wives  19  years  of  age  there  were  three  with 
husbands  between  50  and  65.  One  woman  under  30  years  of  age 
was  mated  to  a  man  over  80  years  of  age,  and  another  woman  between 
35  and  40  years  old  had  a  husband  over  85  years  of  age.  In  some 
instances,  also,  the  wives  were  much  older  than  the  husbands,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  wives  between  75  and  80  whose  partners  were  between 
40  and  45 ;  another  woman  between  70  and  75  had  a  husband  under 
40 ;  and  another,  between  65  and  70,  was  mated  to  a  man  under 
30  years  of  age.  The  three  oldest  husbands  were  each  over  100  years; 
the  oldest  wives  were  five  between  95  and  100  years  of  age.  The 
youngest  husbands  were  three  of  17  years,  each  of  whom  was  married 
to  a  girl  slightly  older  than  himself;  in  fact,  the  united  ages  of  the 
three  couples  only  amounted  to  108.  The  youngest  wife  was  14  years 
old ;  there  were  twelve  of  15  years,  and  ninety-two  only  16  years  of 
age.  Seventy-five  husbands  and  ninety-two  wives  made  no  statement 
as  regards  their  age. 

The  average  age  of  husbands  was  41*50  years,  and  of  wives  37*00 
years,  showing  a  difference  of  four  years  and  a  half  in  favour  of  the 
wives.  The  average  age  of  widows  was  55  years,  but  there  were  8 
widows  of  under  20  years;  4,091  from  20  to  40  years;  11,417  from 
40  to  60  years;  10,227  over  60  years;  and  44  of  ages  unspecified. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  women  whose  husbands 
were  away  from  them  on  the  5th  April,  1891.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
conditions  of  settlement  in  this  Colony  are  such  that  many  men  must 
of  necessity  have  been  absent  from  their  partners  on  the  day  in  question ; 
but  when  due  allowance  is  made  on  this  score  it  must  be  confessed  there 
are  many  wives  deserted  by,  or  permanently  separated  from,  their 
husbands.  There  is  evidence  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the 
number  of  such  is  not  less  than  11,000,  and  if  to  these  be  added  the 
widows  there  will  be  about  35,000  widowed  or  deserted  women  out  of  a 
total  of  191,500  who  were  or  had  been  married. 


Birthplaces  op  Married  People. 

The  nationalities  of  the  141,656  married  couples  who  were  together  at 
the  taking  of  the  census  is  shown  in  the  following  set  of  figures  : — 
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With  regard  to  birthplaces,  no  less  than  41,403  of  the  51,492  husbands 
bom  in  New  South  Wales  had  wives  who  were  also  native  bom ;  3,714 
had  married  women  from  England  and  Wales  ;  2,146  had  Irish  wives  ; 
and  1,698  had  chosen  for  themselves  partners  from  Victoria.  Of  the 
wives  born  in  this  Colony,  numbering  69,707,  in  addition  to  the 
41,403  who  were  married  to  their  countrymen,  13,670  had  husbands 
from  England  and  Wales ;  4,644  had  chosen  Irishmen ;  2,784  had 
Scottish  partners ;  and  2,334  were  married  to  natives  of  Victoria. 
There  were  in  this  Colony  5,134  husbands  and  6,634  wives  born  in 
Victoria,  but  there  were  only  1,623  couples  who  both  hailed  from 
Victoria.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  wives  from  each  of  the 
other  Australasian  Colonies  is  greater  than  the  number  of  husbands. 
This  is  notably  the  case  as  regards  Queensland,  as  the  census  showed 
that  there  were  1,155  wives  in  New  South  Wales  who  were  bom  in  the 
northern  colony,  while  the  number  of  husbands  who  came  thence  was 
only  584.  At  the  same  time  there  were  only  60  couples  in  New  South 
Wales  both  of  whom  were  bom  in  Queensland. 


Remgions  of  Married  People. 

"The  following  table  shows  the  religious  professions  of  the  141,656 
married  couples  who  were  living  together  when  the  census  was  taken  : — 


Religions  of  Husbands. 


Religions  of  Wives. 


•6 

1 

c 

1 

.a 

1 

55,391 

5,832 

3,028 

26,263 

1,978 

853 

954 

304 

230 

57 

277 

89 

453 

278 

95 

25 

290 

148 

111 

28 

1,617 

770 

i1 


5 


Church  of  England 
Roman  Catholic  . . . . 
IVesby  terian    


Wesleyan    and    other 
Metiiodist 


Baptist  

Congregationalist  .... 

Lutheran  

Salration  Army 

other  Christian  Sects . . 
Jews  


Other  religions 


-4- 


1,501 

1,159 

361 

196 

11,247 

296 

277 

13,263 

58 

93 

57 

79 

103 

76 

14 

87 

56 

82 

11 

8 

299 

412 

204 
17 
62 

83 
1,481 
43 
12 
3 
14 

106 


202 
37 
60 

44 

34 

2,957 


12  2 
25  8 
1 
113  1   15 


131 

73 

34 

13 

75 

9 

24 

28 

1 

78 

21 

.. 

11 

16 

1 

6 

8 

6 

15 

.. 

1,154 

3 

11 

1,370 

1 

1 

5 

676 

47 

87 

11 

92 
27 
24 

26 
3 
6 
9 
6 
25 
2 
2,407 
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The  total  number  of  husbands  and  wives  of  each  denomination 
enumerated  in  the  figures  just  given,  and  the  number  of  married  couples 
where  both  parties  belonged  to  the  same  denomination,  will  be  found  in 
the  table  herewith  : — 


DenominatioDS. 


!    Husbands  with 
I  Wives  at  home  at 
time  of  Census. 


Wives  with  Married  Couples 

Husbands  at  home  both  of  the  same 
at  time  of  Census.'    Denomination. 


Church  of  England 

Koman  Catholic 

Presbyterian    

VVesleyan  and  other  Methodists...! 

Baptist I 

Congregational    I 

Lutheran I 

Salvation  Army 

Other  Christian  Sects    

Jews 

Other  Religions 


64,650 

30,051 

14,581 

15,064 

1,984 

3,524 

1,644 

1,401 

2,031 

842 

5,884 


64,424 

34,637 

13,984 

15,751 

2,030 

3,510 

777 

1,482 

1,701 

732 

2,628 


55,391 

26,253 

11,247 

13,263 

1,481 

2,957 

666 

1,154 

1,370 

675 

2,407 


No  very  remarkable  discrepancies  are  disclosed  by  the  tables  just 
given ;  indeed,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  regards  religion,  as  well  as  birth- 
place, as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  915,  the  married  couples  were  on 
the  whole  fairly  matched.  Out  of  64,650  husbands  and  64,424  wives 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  there  were  55,391  couples  who 
both  belonged  to  that  denomination ;  and  out  of  30,051  husbands  and 
34,637  wives  attached  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  there  were  26,253  cases 
in  which  both  parties  belonged  to  that  Church.  There  were  therefore 
only  9,259  male  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  9,033  females, 
who  had  married  out  of  their  own  communion  ;  while  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  only  3,798  males  and  8,384  females  had  contracted  mixed 
marriages.  Similar  consistency  will  be  noticed  with  regard  to  all  the 
principal  denominations.  Among  the  Presbyterians  there  were  11,247 
couples  who  both  belonged  to  that  Church,  while  3,334  males  and  2,737 
females  had  married  persons  of  other  religious  bodies.  Only  1,801 
male  and  2,488  female  Methodists  had  married  pei^sons  of  other 
denominations,  although  there  were  1.3,263  couples  of  which  both  parties 
were  Methodists. 


Marriage  Laws. 

The  law  relating  to  marriages  is  contained  in  four  Acts  of  Parliament, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Act  19  Vic.  No.  30,  "An  Act  to  Amend  and 
Consolidate  the  Laws  affecting  the  solemnization  of  Marriage."  This 
Act  determines  that  the  marriage  ceremony  is  to  be  performed  by  an 
officiating  minister  duly  registered  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  is  provided 
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that,  in  cases  wh^re  ike  coniracting  parties  conscientiously  object  to  a 
religious'  ceromony,  orwhere  the  services  of  a  minister  are  not  available, 
they  may  sign  a  declaratdoBr  to  that  effect,  and  be  married  by  a  District 
Registrar.  The  Act  further  provides  for  the  signing  of  a  decl8«:ation 
by  both  partus  to  the  e&ct  that  they  believe  there  is  no  impediment  in 
the  way  of  or  lawful  objection  to  their  marriage  on  account  of  relation- 
ship, fbrmer  marriage^  want  of  consent  in  case  of  minors,  or  on  other 
grounds.  Minors  must  produce  the  written  consent  of  their  father,  or  if 
the  father  do  not  reside  in  New  South  Wales,  of  the  mother  or  guardian, 
^and  in  the  absence  of  these,  of  a  magistrate  specially  appointed  "to  give 
consent  to  the  marriage  of  minors."  The  marriage  ceremony  is  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses*  Penalties  for  wilfully 
marrying  minors,  or  for  aiding  and  abetting  in  doing  so,  are  imposed, 
the  maximum  being  a  fine  of  £500,  or  imprisonment  for  fire  years. 
Forgery  in  connection  with  forms  of  consent,  etc.,  is  punishable  with' 
five  years'  hard  labour  or  hard  labour  on  the  roads. 

Act  19  Vic.  No.  34,  "  Aji  Act  for  Registering  Births,  Deaths,  aad 
Marriages,"  provides  for  the  registration  of  officiating  ministers,  and  for 
the  transmission  by  them  to  the  District  Registrars  t>f  copies  of  certifi- 
cates. District  Registrars  are  to  forward  these  copies  to  the  General 
Registry  Office,  where  they  are  indexed  fbr  future  reference.  Act  42 
Vic.  No.  5,  the  "  Clergy  Returns  Transfer  Act,"  provided  for  the  handing 
over  to  the  General  Registry  Office  of  registers  previously  kept  by 
certain  of  the  clergy.  Act  55  Vic.  No.  34,  the  "  Marriages  Validation 
and  Marriage  Law  Amendment  Act,"  validated  marriages,  celebrated 
since  the  passing  of  Act  19  Vic.  No.  30,  in  which  the  required  declaration 
was  not  signed,  and  provided,  that  henceforth  the  declaration  should  be 
endorsed  on  the  back  of  the  marriage  certificate.  Omission  to  sign  it 
is  made  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour. 

DiVOHCBSi 

The  grounds  on  which  divorces  and  judicial  separations  are  granted 
in  New  South  Wales  are  shown  in  the  chapter  of  this  volume  dealing 
with  Law  and  Crime.  The  amending  Act,  55  Vic.  No.  37,  under  which 
the  grounds  of  divorce  were  multiplied,  has  greatly  increased  the  business 
of  the  Coui-t;  so  much  has  this  been  the  case  that  out  of  a  total  of  1,5^3 
petitions  for  divorce  and  119  for  judicial  separation  presented  to  the 
Court  from  1873  to  the  end  of  1894,  no  less,  than  904  petitions  for 
divorce  and  64  for  judicial  s^Muration.were  presented  in  the  last  three 
years.  Out  of  the  1,523  petitions  for  divorce,  323  of  which  were  pre- 
sented in  forma  pcmperis,  45  were  dismissed  and  20T  were  not  proceeded 
with  to  30th  June,  1895.  In  the  remaining  1,271  cases  decrees  nisi 
were  granted,  of  which  1,084  had  been  made  absolute,  and  1S7  had  not 
been  made  absolute  to  30th  June,  1895;  Of  the  119  petitions  for 
judicial  separation,  3  were  dismissed,  53  were  not  proceed^  with,  and 
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•the  remaining  €3  ^ere  -granted.  Zhiring  "the  pefiod  -of  .twenty-two 
years  there  were  only  11  petitioira  i<n:  nuUity  of  nnrriage.  Of  "diese, 
2  were  not  proceeded  "with,  and  the  r^aining  9  w^^re  granted.  Out  of 
11  petitions  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  2  were  dismissed  and  7 
not  proceeded  with.  In  only  two  cases  were  decrees  nisi  granted,  and 
of  these  two  decrees  onlyxuie  had  heen  made  absolute  to  30th  June, 
1895. 

Prior  to  1892  no  divorce  causes  were  tried  at  Circuit  Courts. 
During  the  last  three  years  this  procedure  has  been  allowed,  but  it 
has  not  been  followed  to  any  great  extent,  for  out  of  798  cases  only 
10  have  been  tried  in  the  country,  while  the  remaining  788  have  been 
tried  at  the  Supreme  Court,  Sydney. 

The  grounds  of  the  1,271  suits  in  which  decrees  nisi  for  divorce  were 
granted  are  as  follow : — ^Adultery,  496 ;  incestuous  adultery,  3  ; 
adultery  and  cruelty,  135  ;  adultery  and  desertion,  125  ;  adultery  and 
habitual  drunkenness,  25 ;  cruelty,  13 ;  cruelty  and  desertion,  33  ; 
cruelty  and  habitual  drunkenness,  47 ;  cruelty  and  imprisonment  for 
over  three  years,  1 ;  desertion,  297 ;  desertion  and  habitual  drunken- 
ness, 38  ;  desertion  and  frequent  conviction  for  crime,  2  ;  desertion 
and  imprisonment  for  over  three  years,  1  ;  habitual  drunkenness, 
14 ;  habitual  drunkenness  and  imprisonment  for  over  three  years,  2  ; 
frequent  conviction  for  crime,  3 ;  imprisonment  for  over  three  years, 
5  ;  bigamy,  with  adultery,  28  ;  non-consummation  of  marriage,  3.  The 
grounds  of  the  63  suits  in  which  decrees  of  judicial  separation  were 
granted  are  as  follow  : — Adultery,  11 ;  adultery  and  cruelty,  12  ; 
adultery  and  desertion,  5 ;  adultery  and  habitual  drunkenness,  1  ; 
cruelty,  23 ;  cruelty  and  desertion,  1  ;  cruelty  and  habitual  drunken- 
ness, 4 ;  cruelty  and  violence,  2  ;  desertion,  1  ;  desertion  and  habitual 
drunkenness,  1 ;  habitual  drunkenness,  2.  It  has  to  be  pointed  out 
that  the  grounds  of  suits  enumerated  were  the  principal  grounds,  while 
additionsd  grounds,  such  as  "leaving  without  means  of  support," 
"  neglect  of  domestic  duties,"  and  others,  were  in  many  cases  combined 
with  them.  Of  the  9  decrees  of  nullity  of  marriage  granted  to  the  olose 
of  1894,  3  were  granted  on  the  ground  of  bigamy  with  adultery,  5  on 
the  ground  of  non-consummation  of  marriage,  and  1  on  the  ground 
of  lunacy. 

In  the  1,271  suits  for  divorce  the  husband  was  the  petitioner  in  503 
cases,  and  the  wife  in  768 ;  in  the  63  suits  for  judicial  separation 
the  husband  was  the  petitioner  in  6  cases,  and  the  wife  in  57  ;  while 
of  the  9  decrees  for  nullity  of  marriage,  4  were  granted  at  the  suit 
of  the  husband,  and  5  at  the  suit  of  the  wife.  Husbands  succeeded, 
therefore,  in  a  total  of  513  suits,  and  wives  in  830. 

The  countries  in  which  the  1^3  diwolved  marriages  had  been  cele- 
brated  were  as  follow  : — New  ScMith  Wales,    1,034 ;    Victoria,    73 
Queensland,  35  ;  South  Australia,  12;  Tasmania,  12 ;  New  Zealand,  32 
Fiji,  3  ;  England,  .98  ;  Wales,  7 ;  Scotland,  7 ;  Ireland,  5 ;  India,  6 
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Cape  Colony,  3 ;  Canada,  1  ;  Denmark,  1 ;  Italy,  1 ;  Russia,  1  ;  United 
States,  4 ;  New  Caledonia,  1 ;  China,  1  (marriage  between  a  Scotchman 
and  an  Englishwoman) ;  not  stated,  6. 

The  religious  denominations  according  to  the  rites  of  which  the  1,343 
marriages  resulting  in  divorce,  judicial  separation,  and  nullity  of 
marriage  had  been  celebrated,  were : — Church  of  England,  534  ;  Free 
Church  of  England,  9 ;  Roman  Catholic,  138;  Presbyterian,  239  ;  Church 
of  Scotland,  1  ;  Victorian  Free  Church,  1 ;  Wesleyan,  116  ;  Primitive- 
Methodist,  12 ;  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  3 ;  Baptist,  21 ;  Con- 
gregationalist,  93 ;  Lutheran,  3  ;  Bible  Christian,  4  ;  Christian  Churcb, 
4  ;  Society  of  Friends,  1 ;  Unitarian,  1  ;  Protestant  (undefined)  1  ; 
Hebrew,  9  ;  not  stated,  23  ;  Registrar's  offices  (including  1  according  to 
'  civil  rites,  Italy,  and  1  by  civil  contract,  Scotland),  130. 

The  duration  of  the  mamages  dissolved  was  as  follows : — Under  1 
year,  6  ;  1  year,  7  ;  2  years,  17  ;  3  years,  31  ;  4  years,  42  ;  5  years,  73  ; 
6  years,  97;  7  years,  85 ;  8  years,  109  ;  9  years,  90  ;  10  and  under  15 
years,  375  ;  15  and  under  20  years,  230;  20  and  under  25  years,  95; 
25  and  under  30  years,  48 ;  30  and  under  35  years,  22 ;  35  and  under 
40  years,  10  ;  40  years  and  over,  6. 

In  497  cases  there  was  no  issue  of  the  marriage  dissolved  ;  in  290 
cases  there  was  1  child;  in  210  cases,  2  children;  in  127  cases,  3  children; 
in  61  cases,  4  children  ;  in  50  cases,  5  children ;  in  20  cases,  6  children  ; 
in  1 3  cases,  7  children ;  in  7  cases,  8  children  ;  in  14  cases,  9  children ; 
in  1  case,  10  children  ;  in  4  cases,  11  children ;  in  2  cases,  14  children; 
and  in  1  case  15  children ;  while  in  46  cases  the  number  of  children  was 
not  stated. 

The  conjugal  condition  of  the  contracting  parties  to  the  marriagas 
concerning  which  the  petitions  were  granted,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Conjugal  condition  of  Males. 

Ck)njugal  condition  of  Females. 

Total 

Spinster. 

Widow. 

Divorced.     Not  stated. 

Males. 

Bachelor  

Widower 

1,031 
36 

1 
62 

44 
19 

**'i'2 

1 
1 
1 

4 

1 

129 

1,080 
57 

Divorced  

2 

Not  stated 

203 

Total.  Females  

1,130 

75 

3 

134 

1,342 

These  figures  are  exclusive  of  a  nullity  suit  granted  on  account  of  a 
previous  existing  marriage  of  the  husband. 

Among  the  1,343  marriages  dissolved  from  1873  to  the  close  of  1894 
there  were  476  in  which  the  age  of  either  husband  or  wife,  or  of  both,  at 
the  time  the  marriage  was  contracted,  was  unknown.     Of  the  remaining 
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867  cases  it  may  be  said  that  the  great  majority  related  to  marriages 
contracted  between  parties  of  suitable  ages,  about  490  of  them  being 
between  husbands  of  the  ages  between  21  and  40  years  and  wives  of 
the  ages  between  18  and  30  years.  In  nearly  300  cases,  however,  the 
marriage  had  been  contracted  at  very  early  ages,  the  husband  being  below 
21  years  in  230  cases,  and  the  wife  below  18  in  170*  cases,  while  there 
were  over  60  cases  in  which  the  husband  was  less  than  21  and  the  wife 
less  than  18  at  the  time  of  marriage.  There  were  only  about  40  cases 
in  which  the  husband  had  been  over  40  at  the  time  of  marriage,  and 
less  than  20  in  which  the  wife  had  been  over  30,  while  cases  in  which 
the  husband  had  been  over  40  and  the  wife  over  30  numbered  but  15. 

Perhaps  the  union  which  presented  the  most  peculiar  features  was 
one  in  which  the  husband  was  14  and  the  wife  15  at  the  time  of 
marriage.  After  a  duration  of  31  years  the  bond  was  severed,  on  the 
petition  of  the  husband,  on  account  of  the  wife's  adultery,  but  ultimately 
the  petitioner  neglected  to  have  the  decree  made  absolute.  Another 
extreme  case  was  that  of  a  woman  of  35  who  married  a  man  of  75,  and 
after  one  year's  endurance  of  her  husband's  cruelty  filed  a  petition  for 
judicial  separation,  which  was,  however,  not  further  proceeded  with. 

The  nationalities  of  husbands  and  wives  whose  marriages  were  di^ 
solved  call  for  no  particular  comment.  Of  the  husbands,  natives  of  Kew 
South  Wales,  Ei^land,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Victoria  form  the  only 
large  groups,  in  the  order  named ;  while  among  the  wives  the  order  is 
slightly  altered,  Victorians  coming  next  to  Englishwomen,  and  Irish- 
women being  more  numerous  than  natives  of  Scotland.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  is  a  much  greater  preponderance  of  natives  of  New 
South  Wales  among  the  wives  than  among  the  husbands,  the  numbers 
being  670  and  449  respectively,  while  in  349  cases  both  husband  and 
wife  were  natives  of  the  Colony.  There  were  347  Englishmen  and  250 
Englishwomen  whose  mandages  were  dissolved,  while  England  was 
the  birthplace  of  both  husband  and  wife  in  128  cases.  After  these 
the  most  numerous  groups  in  which  husband  and  wife  were  natives 
of  the  same  country  were  those  of  Victoria  and  Scotland,  but  in  each 
group  there  were  only  16  cases.  The  other  groups,  except  the  15  cases 
in  which  both  husband  and  wife  were  natives  of  Ireland,  are  too  small 
to  deserve  mention. 

Births. 

The  mean  annual  birth-rate  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  for  the  ten 
years  ended  1894  was  33*64  per  thousand.  The  highest  average 
was  that  of  Queensland,  viz.,  36*73  ;  then  came  New  South  Wales,  with 
3513  ;  Western  Australia,  with  34*64  ;  Tasmania,  with  33*93 ;  South 
Australia,  with  33*73  ;  Victoria,  with  32*13 ;  and  New  Zealand,  with 
30*13.  In  all  the  Colonies  the  rate  per  thousand  is  declining,  the 
figures  for  the  year  1894  being  as  follow  : — New  South  Wales,  31*48  ; 
Victoria,  291 2  ;  Queensland,  31*86;  South  Australia,  30*03  ;  Western 
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Ajwtwdia,  28-86  ;  Tasmania,  31 -ll;  and  l^ew  Zealand,  ^7*28.  The 
decline  in  Western  Australia  may  be  niet  down  i»  tfee  large  influx  of 
unaie  population  which  Jaas  taken  pkbce  during  the  past  imo  or  three 
years ;  while  the  slight  dec^^ase  shown  by  Victoria  is  due  to  the  fact 
^bat  the  rate  had  already  rreadied  a  low  standard  at  the  beginning  of 
-the  ;d^Qade.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  ^e  depression  which 
has  prevailed  in  the  Australian* Colonies  for  a  number  of  years  has  not 
-onky  had  an  adverse  influence  on  the  marriage-rate,  and  through  the 
'marriage-rate  on  the  birth-rate,  btrt,  in  addition  to  this,  has  in  many 
cases  led  to  the  adoption  of  artificial  checks  on  procreation. 

For  further  comparison  the  mean  annual  birth-rates  j)er  thousand,  for 
the  period  of  twenty  years  from  18T1  to  1890,  are  given  for  several 
European  countries,  and  from  these  figures  the  high  rate  of  New  South 
Wales  becomes  still  more  apparent.  The  information  in  this  table  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  England : — 


United  Kingdom 32-6 

England  and  Wales 34  0 

Scotland    33*6 

Ireland  iM'9 

France   24*6 

Ewitzeriond  «^....«  29*4 

Italy  37-3 

Grermany   38*1 


Pmssia  38-2 

Austria 38*6 

Hungary    44*0 

Holland 35-2 

Belgium 31-0 

Denmark  51*7 

Norway 30*7 

Sweden 29*9 


The  births  in  New  South  Wales  increased  year  by  year  from  1865  to 
1893,  and  now  exceed  those  of  any  other  Colony.  The  superiority  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  births  rested  with  Victoria  until  the  year  1879, 
ivhen  the  births  in  New  South  Wales  exceeded  those  df  its  southern 
neighbour  by  94.  During  each  of  ihe  last  twelve  years  the  excess  has 
been  maintained,  the  greatest  being  in  1886,  when  the  births  registered 
in  this  Colony  were  more  numerous  than  those  registered  in  Victoria  by 
5,460.  In  1894  the  difference  was  4,694  in  favour  of  New  South 
Wales,  although  in  this  Colony  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
births  of  1,391  as  compared  with  the  year  1893. 

In  no  year,  as  far  as  observation  extends,  has  the  number  of  females 
l)om  exceeded  the  males.  The  numbers  of  each  sex  born  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1871  and  succeeding  years  are  given  below ;  the  figures 
^re  exclusive  of  children  stillborn,  the  births  of  which  are  not  required 
to  be  registered : — 


Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Y«ar. 

Males. 

Females.  |     TotoL 

1871 
1876 
1881 
1886 

10,326 
11,791 
14,891 
18,700 

9,817 
11,507 
14,102 
17,584 

20,143 
23,298 
28,993 
36,284 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

20,^6 
20,532 
20,822 
19,993 

19,072 
19,509 
19,520 
18,958 

39>458 
40,041 
40,342 
38^1 
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The^exeeiB  of  maleB  over  females  bom  during  the  pa«t  twenty-three 
years  has  varied  from  2-08  per  oent.  in  1875  to  7-65  in  1869,  the 
average  being  4-98  per  cent.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion 
of  males  boom  to  every  100  females  : — 


Year. 

100  females. 

Y«ar. 

Males  born  to  every 
100  females. 

1671 
1876 
1881 
1886 

105-19 
102-47 
105-59 
106-35 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

106-89 
105-24 
106-67 
105-39 

Births  are  more  numerous  in  spring  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
year,  and  are  fewest  in  the  March  quarter.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case 
in  the  other  colonies  of  Australasia  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births  in  each  quarter  of  the 
year  since  1877  : — 


Quarter  ending- 

Year. 

Quarter  ending- 

Year. 

Si 
Mareh. 

30  June. 

30  Sep- 
tember. 

31  Decem- 
ber. 

Si 
liaroh. 

30  June. 

30  Sep- 
tember. 

31  Decem- 
ber. 

1877 

5,620 

5,837 

6,421 

5,973 

1 
1886 

8,451 

8,976. 

9,592 

9,2^ 

1878 

5,962 

6,165 

6,976 

6,225 

1887 

9,075 

9,183 

9,890 

9,088 

1879 

6,231 

6,591 

7,284 

6,847 

1888 

9,058      9,651 

10,162 

9,654 

1^0 

6,590 

7,116 

7,230 

7,226 

1S89 

9,125  !    9,292 

9,635 

9,243 

1881 

6,976 

6,983 

7,514 

7,520 

1890 

9,154      9,667 

10,497 

9,642 

1882 

7,195 

7,273 

7,827 

7,407 

1891 

9,161  1    9,662 

10,345 

10,290 

1883 

7,378 

7,755 

8,000 

8,148 

1892 

9,753 

10,361 

9,655 

10,272 

1884 

8,141 

8,443 

9,160 

8,202 

1893  1  9,610 

10,187 

10,578 

9,967 

18^ 

8,178 

8,^8 

9,656 

8,701 

1894 

9,619 

9,981 

9,551 

9,800 

Separating  the  Colony  into  the  metropolitan  and  country  districts,  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  talkie  that  the  birth-rate  per  thousand 
in  recent  years  has  been  higher  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Colony.  This  is  due  to  the  proportionately  larger  number  of 
females  in  the  metropolitan  population  as  compared  with  the  country 
population,  among  whom  males  largely  predominate.  The  highest  rate 
reached  for  the  whole  Colony  was  39*38  in  1873.  The  estimated  maxi- 
mum rate  for  the  metropolis  was  reached  in  1885,  when  the  births  were 
45-46  per  thousand  of  the  population.      In  the  country  districts  the 
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greatest  number  of  births  in  proportion  to  the  population  occurred  in 
1874,  when  the  rate  was  39*72  per  thousand  : — 


Year. 

Bii-ths  per  thousand  of  the 
population. 

Year. 

Births  per  thousand  of  the 
population. 

Metropolis. 

Remfdnder 
of  CJolony. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Metropolis. 

Remainder  New  South 
of  Colony.       Wales. 

1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

39*22 
3816 
37*67 
38*06 
37*67 
38*15 
39*18 
39*00 
39*21 
40*23 
40*81 

39*44 
39*72 
38-86 
38*74 
38  02 
38-65 
38*92 
38*73 
37*34 
35*90 
35*82 

39*38 
39*29 
38*53 
38*55 
37*92 
•38-50 
38*99 
38-81 
37*90 
37*20 
37*32 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

44*70 
45-46 
44*53 
43*21 
41*92 
38-73 
37*23 
35*95 
34*70 
33-52 
31*65 

35-75 
35*18 
34-32 
34*31 
35*02 
3318 
34*44 
33*76 
33*48 
33-23 
31*38 

38*44 
37*79 
37*43 
37*06 
37*20 
34*97 
35-36 
34*50 
33*89 
33*33 
31*48 

The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  not  shown  a  steady  increase  year  by 
year,  but  has  fluctuated  somewhat,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  succeeding 
table.  In  the  whole  Colony,  during  the  twenty  years  from  1875  to  1894, 
the  least  excess  was  11,757  in  1875,  and  the  highest  25,631  in  the  year 
1892.  In  the  city  of  Sydney  the  least  excess  was  in  1875,  viz.,  489  ;  and 
the  highest  in  1 887,  when  the  number  reached  1 , 835.  The  suburbs  show  a 
more  uniform  progress  than  the  city.  The  least  excess  of  births  over  deaths 
there  also  occurred  in  18  75,  when  it  was  1,261;  while  the  greatest  excess  was 
6, 960,  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Colony,  in  the  year  1892.  In  the  country 
districts  the  number  i-anged  from  9,913  in  1876  to  17,073  in  1892.  Theex- 
cessof  births  over  deaths  in  New  South  Wales  for  the  last  twenty  years  was : 


Metropolis. 

Country 

New  South 

Per  cent,  of 
population  at 

Year 

City 
of  Sydney. 

Suburbs. 

Total. 

Districts. 

Wales. 

end  of  pre- 
vious j-ear. 

1875 

489 

1,*261 

1,750 

10,007 

11,757 

2*04 

1876 

819 

1,373 

2,192 

9,913 

12,105 

2*04 

1877 

1,399 

1,925 

3,324 

10,658 

13,982 

2*28 

1878 

1,163 

2,023 

.3,186 

11,379 

14,565 

2*26 

1879 

1,448 

2,499 

3,947 

12,786 

16,733 

2*49 

1880 

995 

2,439 

3,4.34 

13,497 

16,931 

2*39 

1881 

1,495 

3,065 

4,560 

12,897 

17,457 

2*33 

1882 

1,229 

3,.379 

4,608 

12,278 

16,886 

216 

1883 

1,5*23 

3,819 

5,342 

13,690 

19,032 

2*33 

1884 

1,594 

4,352 

5,946 

13,780 

19,726 

2*29 

1885 

1,250 

4,523 

6,773 

13,988 

19,761 

2*18 

1886 

1,610 

5,250 

6,860 

14,837 

21,697 

2*28 

1887 

1,835 

6,039 

7,874 

15,914 

23,788 

2*40 

1888 

1,699 

5,850 

7,449 

16,668 

24,117 

2*36 

1889 

1,431 

5,575 

7,006 

15,493 

22,499 

214 

1890 

1,615 

6,323 

7,938 

16,804 

24,742 

2*29 

1891 

1,343 

6,245 

7,688 

15,584 

2,3,172 

2*07 

1892 

1,598 

6,960 

8,558 

17,073 

25,631 

2*14 

1893 

1,279 

6,193 

7,472 

16,848 

24,320 

2'03 

1894 

1,430 

5,976 

7,406 

16,328 

23,734 

1*94 
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The  mean  annual  increase  to  the  population  by  reason  of  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  amounts  to  2*22  per  cent,  for  a  period  extending 
over  twenty  years — ^that  is,  going  back  to  the  year  1875. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  males  bom  is  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  females,  the  actual  increase  of  population  from  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  is,  owing  to  the  greater  mortality  amongst 
male  children,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  females.  During  the  ten 
years  which  closed  with  1894,  the  number  of  females  added  to  the 
community  by  excess  of  births  exceeded  the  males  by  14,719,  or 
13-45  per  cent. 


Ages  op  Parents. 

The  ages  of  mothers  of  children  born  in  1894  ranged  from  13  to  58 
years.  As  might  be  expected,  the  majority  of  the  very  young  mothers 
were  unmarried;  thus  of  428  mothers  under  18  years  of  age,  210  were 
unmarried.  The  total  number  of  married  women  who  gave  birth  to 
children  during  the  year  was  36,157,  inclusive  of  mothers  of  twins 
and  triplets.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  married 
mothers  at  each  age : — 


Ages  of  Married  Mothers. 

Number  of 
Mothers. 

Ages  of  Married  Mothers. 

Number  of 
Mothers. 

15  years       

9 

30  years  and  under  35 

8,609 

16     , 

41 

35    „       „        „    40 

5,731 

n    „       

165 

40    „       „        „    45 

2,095 

18     , 

363 

45  years        

111 

19     

694 

46    „ 

58 

20     , 

931 

47    „ 

32 

21      

1,316 

48    „ 

14 

22     „          

1,657 

49    „ 

5 

23     „          

1,924 

50    „ 

1 

24     „          

2,022 

55    „ 

1 

25     „          

1,998 

58    „ 

1 

26     , 

2,181 

Not  stated 

4 

27     

2,079 

28     „          

2,196 

Total 

36,157 

29     , 

1,919 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  one  case  the  age  of  the  mother  is  stated  as  55, 
and  in  another  as  58.  As  these  two  cases  were  outside  the  usual 
experience,  inquiries  were  made,  with  the  result  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
records  was  confirmed.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  in  the  first  case 
the  age  of  the  father  was  45,  and  in  the  second  64.  During  1893  there 
were  four  mothers  over  50  years,  viz.,  two  of  52  years,  one  of  53  years, 
and  one  of  56  years. 
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Tlie  fiivBPa^  age  of  theiatiierB  was  about  b'2  years  higher  than  tiiat 
of  the  mothers.  The  ages  during  1894  ranged  from  17  to  82  yean, 
and  were  as  follow  : — 


Ages  of  Fathers. 

Nuiuber 

of 
Fathers. 

Ages  of  Fathen. 

Ifinnber 

of 
Fathen. 

17  years 

3 

11 

31 

98 

299 

511 

753 

1,095 

1,214 

1,464 

1,647 

1,827 

2,040 

9,652 

7,624 

4,373 

45  years  and  under  50 
50      „           „          55 
55      „          „          60 
60      „          „          65 
65  years 

2,198 
931 

18      

19      

555 

20      „        

94 

21      

2 

22      

66      „       

9 

23      

'67      , 

4 

24      „        

68      „       

3 

25      

6 

26      , 

70      «       

5 

27      

79      « 

1 

28      „        

'82      „       , 

1 

29      „        

Not  stated 

7 

30  years  and  under  35 
35      „            „         40 

Total   

36,167 

40      „            „         45 

During  the  previous  year  there  were  nine  fathers  of  70  years  and 
upwards. 

Birthplaces  of  Parents. 

A  tabulation  of  the  birthplaces  of  the  72,314  parents  mentioned  above 
shows  the  following  results  : — Of  the  fathers,  18,872  were  bom  in  New 
South  Wales;  2,283  in  Victoria ;  345  in  Queensland;  703  in  South 
Australia;  29  in  Western  Australia;  324  in  Tasmania ;  and  316  in 
New  Zealand.  The  total  number  of  Australasian-»born  fathers  was, 
therefore,  22,872.  Of  Australasian-bom  mothers  there  were  28,320, 
viz.  :— 23,586  natives  of  New  South  Wales  ;  2,618  of  Victoria;  551  of 
Queensland  ;  916  of  South  Australia ;  22  of  Western  Australia  ;  300 
of  Tasmania ;  and  327  of  New  Zealand.  In  15,830  cases  both  father 
and  mother  were  natives  of  New  South  Wales ;  and  in  20,708  cases  they 
were  natives  of  one  or  other  of  the  Australasian  Colonies. 

There  were  11,496  fathers  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom,  viz.  : — 
6,987  in  England;  233  in  Wales;  1,678  in  Scotland;  and  2,598  in 
Ireland.  Mothers  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  numbered  only  7,177, 
viz.:— 3,987  English;  134Wekh;  ^6  Scotch  ;  and  2,061  Irish.  In 
4,78^  i»se8  both 'parents  were  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  2,189 
oaaes  both  "were  Ei^lish  ;  in  41  cases  both  Welsh  ;  'in  496  cases  both 
"Scdtch  ;  and  :in  1^039  oases  both  Irish. 

,     ^Fathers  beim  in  other  British  Colonies  and  possessions  :mimbered  196, 
viz.  : — 65  bom  in  India  and  Ceylon ;  1  bom  in  Hong  £^Dng  ^  45  bom 
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in  various  African  possessions ;  50  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland ;  26  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  11  elsewhere.  Of  109  mothers,  48  were  bom  in 
India  or  Ceylon;  32  in  African  possessions;  15  in  Canada;  4  in  the 
Weet  Indies;  and  10  elsewhere. 

Foreign-born  fathers  were  more  numerous.  Amongst  them  were 
488  Germans,  74  Frenchmen,  77  Russians,  20  Austrians,  121  Danes, 
263  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  76  Italians,  88  natives  of  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  64  Chinese,  33  natives  of  other  Asiatic  countries,  147 
natives  of  the  United  States,  12  natives  of  other  American  countries, 
and  8  Polynesians ;  total,  1,471.  Of  450  foreign-bom  mothers,  173 
were  German,  28  French,  22  Russian,  3  Austrian,  25  Danish,  21 
SvFedish  or  Norwegian,  43  Italian,  25  natives  of  other  European 
countries,  18  natives  of  China,  29  of  othw  Asiatic  countries,  53  of 
the  United  States,  2  of  other  American  countries,  and  8  of  Polynesia. 
There  were  only  269  cases  in  which  both  psHpents  were  foreign-bom.. 

Besides  the  fethers  enumerated  above,  there  were  116  who  were 
born  at  sea,  and  4  whose  birthplace  was  not  stated.  Of  mothers  there 
were  97  bom  at  sea,  and  4  whose  birthplace  was  not  stated. 

Birth  op  First  Child. 
The  period  elapsing  from  the  date  of  marriage  to  the  birth  of  the 
first  child  has  been  ascertained  for  1893  and  1894,  but  not  for  previous 
yeaars;  The  total  number  of  first  births  occurring  during  the  two  years 
was  13,925.  The  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  ceremony  of 
marriage  was  performed  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Number 

Number 

Number 

Period. 

of. 

Period. 

of 

Period. 

of 

Births. 

Births. 

Bhrths. 

1  month  and  ondfei 

r         361 

15  months  ... 

414 

7  years      ... 

36 

2  months   . 

371     ; 

16        „      ... 

351 

8    „ 

36 

.3        „       . 

498 

17        „      ... 

263 

9    „ 

18 

4        „ 

504 

18        „      ... 

240 

10    „ 

12 

5-       „       . 

543 

19^       „      ... 

210 

11         M 

12 

6        „       . 

591 

20        „      .. 

221. 

12    ,.          ... 

7 

7        „       . 

599 

21        „      ... 

15a 

13    „ 

6 

8 

563 

22        „      ... 

150 

14    „ 

6 

9 

.      1,489    ' 

23        „      ... 

160 

15    „ 

2 

10       „      . 

.      1,653 

2  years      .,. 

895 

16    „ 

1 

11 

1,092 

3    „ 

319 

17    „ 

2 

12 

855 

4    ., 

138 

18    „ 

1 

13        „       . 
14 

547 
441 

5 

96 
64. 

6    „        .... 

Total     ... 

13,925 

Of  the  total  number  of  births  shown  above  there  were,  therefore, 
5,519,  or  39*5'  per  cent.,  which  occurred  before  ten  months  had  elapsed 
from  the  dateof  marriage-;  and  4^030^  or  28*6  per  cent.^  before  or  at 
nine  montha  after  marriage. 
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Illegitimacy. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  metropolitan  and  country 
districts  will  be  found  in  the  following  table.  Taking  the  whole  period 
over  which  the  tables  extend,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  has 
increased  throughout  the  Colony,  notably  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Sydney,  the  increase  in  the  country  districts  being  very  slight,  as  is 
shown  by  the  percentages  given  below  : — 


Total. 

Percentage. 

Year. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
Districts. 

New 
South  Wales. 

Metropolis. 

Country 
Districts. 

New 
South  Wales. 

1873 

285 

604 

889 

4-89 

3-86 

414 

1874 

329 

606 

935 

5-56 

3-72 

4-21 

1875 

345 

602 

947 

5-68 

3*65 

4*20 

1876 

394 

556 

950 

619 

3-28 

4-07 

1877 

382 

607 

989 

5-75 

3-52 

414 

1878 

425 

596 

1,021 

5-94 

3-28 

4-03 

1879 

506 

709 

1,215 

6-44 

3-72 

4-51 

1880 

561 

665 

1,226 

6-71 

3-36 

4-35 

1881 

592 

671 

1,263 

6-64 

3-34 

4-36 

1882 

601 

660 

1,261 

6-24 

3-28 

4-24 

1883 

676 

642 

1,318 

6-59 

305 

4-21 

1884 

786 

709 

1,495 

6-62 

3-21 

4-40 

1885 

845 

767 

1,612 

6-89 

3-37 

4-60 

1886 

905 

782 

1,687 

6-89 

3-38 

4-65 

1887 

873 

838 

1,711 

6-50 

3-52 

4-59 

1888 

1,049 

909 

1,958 

7-65 

3-66 

508 

1889 

1,066 

921 

1,987 

7-99 

3-84 

5-33 

1890 

1,056 

995 

2,051 

7-81 

3-91 

5-26 

1891 

1,149 

966 

2,115 

8-20 

3-80 

5-36 

1892 

1,242 

1,047 

2,289 

8-83 

4-02 

5-71 

1893 

1,257 

1,253 

2,510 

901 

4-75 

6-22 

1894 

1,175 

1,218 

2,393 

8-79 

4-76 

614 

Dividing  the  years  since  1870  into  quinquennial  periods,  the  average 
number  of  illegitimate  births  as  compared  with  the  total  births  was,  for 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Colony,  as  follows : — 


Quinquennial  Period. 

Metropolis. 

Bemainder 

of 
Colony. 

New  South 
Wales. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

1871-75 

611 

3-72 

409 

1876-80 

6-21 

344 

4-22 

1881-85 

6-60 

3-25 

4-36 

1886-90 

7-37 

3-67 

4-90 

1891-94 

8-71 

4-34 

6-86 
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Possibly  the  smaller  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  noticeable  in 
the  country  districts  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  women  who 
have  fallen  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  shame.  The  table  herewith, 
showing  the  number  of  accouchements  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum, 
certainly  gives  colour  to  this  supposition,  for  out  of  the  large  number 
of  unmarried  women  whose  confinements  took  place  in  that  institution 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  country  contributed  a  consider- 
able quota  : — 


Confinements. 

Year. 

Confinements. 

Year. 

Total. 

Married 

Unmarried 

Total 

Married 

Unmarried 

Females. 

Females. 

Females. 

Females. 

1865 

129 

50 

79 

1880 

233 

51. 

182 

1866 

129 

51 

78 

1881 

225 

50 

175 

1867 

121 

44 

77 

1882 

237 

45 

192 

1868 

102 

46 

56 

1883 

210 

33 

177 

1869 

112 

40 

72 

1884 

305 

84 

221 

1870 

95 

29 

66 

1885 

262 

55 

207 

1871 

117 

54 

63 

1886 

300 

71 

229 

1872 

102 

37 

65 

1887 

257 

76 

181 

1873 

107 

27 

80 

1888 

281 

70 

211 

1874 

126 

36 

90 

1889 

252 

48 

204 

1875 

113 

30 

83 

1890 

266 

35 

231 

1876 

156 

38 

118 

1891 

324 

61 

263 

1877 

169 

41 

128 

1892 

339 

54 

285 

1878 

160 

38 

122 

1893 

338 

64 

274 

1879 

203 

45 

158 

1894 

393 

80 

313 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Colony  compares  favourably  with  most  other 
countries,  though  its  rate  as  computed  for  the  five  years  1890-94  is 
higher  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Australasian  colonies,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Country. 

Illegitimate 

births 

per  cent. 

Country. 

Illesritimate 

births 
per  cent. 

New  South  Wales. . . . 

5-74 
504 
4-80 
2-51 
4-25 

Tasmania    

415 

Victoria  

New  Zealand 

3-24 

Queensland 

England  and  Wales. 
Iremnd    

4-33 

South  Australia....  .... 

2-66 

Western  Australia   ... 

Scotland 

7-56 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  bom  in  Australasia  during  the  five 
years,  4*81  per  cent,  were  illegitimate,  as  compared  with  4*53  per  cent, 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  following  figures,  -which  give  the  percentages  of  ill^xtimate 
births  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  refer  in  neaiiy  every  instance 
to  the  &ve  years  ended  with  1893  : — 


Country. 

incgritimate 

births 
per  cent. 

Coontry. 

lUe^timate 
biiite 
peroent 

Germany 

9-2 

7-8 

141 

12-4 

14-8 

8-2 

8-5 

Belgium     

Netherlands 

8-8 

Prussia 

3-2 

Bavaria  

Sweden 

10-2 

Saxony    

Austria   ••. 

Norway 

7*2 

Italy 

7*1 

TTimfl'arv . . . . .  t , .  t .  - 1  -  -  - .  t  - 

Portugal  

12-1 

J_I.UU|^<M.J 

France ..,„-tr-r 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  some  of  the  roothens  of  illegitimate 
children  were  very  young.  Their  ages  in  1894  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


Agesof  Mothen. 

Number  of 
Births. 

Ages  of  Mothers. 

Number  of 
Births. 

13  years 

14     

1 

4 

23 

62 

120 

200 

224 

231 

227 

214 

183 

143 

106 

26  years    

27  , 

97 
83 

15      

28     „       

67 

16     „     

29  „       

30  years  and  under  35 
35     „              „      40 
40     „             „      45 

45  years    

46     

64 

17      „     

202 

18      , 

125^ 

19  »     

20  , 

38 
2 

21 

2 

22 

23  ..     

50     „       

Not  stated    

2 

4 

24 

Total   

25      „ 

2,424 

The  birthplaces  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  were  as 
follow  : — ^New  South  Wales,  1,779  ;  Victoria,  175  ;  Queensland,  77  ; 
South  Australia,  37 ;  Tasmania,  26  ;  New  Zealand,  27;  England,  177  ; 
Wales,  7  ;  Scotland,  28 ;  Ireland,  73  ;  oi^er  countries,  12  ;  not  stated,  6. 


Twins  AND  Triplets. 

During  the  year  1894'tdiOTe  were  three  cases  of  teiplets^  comprising 
4  males  and  4  females,  one  child  b^ng  still-bom.     Twins  numbered- 365 
comprising  362  males  and  367  females,  in  all  729  children,  one 
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infant  having  be^i  still-bom.     The  number  of  childien  bom  as  triplete 
and  tmiim  formied  1*89  per  cent  of  the  total  births. 


Tripkte. 

Twins. 

District. 

No.  of 
oases. 

M. 

F. 

Total. 

N0.Gt 

cases. 

M. 

F. 

TotaL 

Svdnev..... 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

3 
2 
3 

21 

88 

256 

26 

99 

237 

15 

77 
275 

41 

Suburbs...^....... 

176 

Country 

512 

Total 

3 

4 

4 

8 

366 

362 

367 

729 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  twins  and  triplets  bom  in 
New  South  Wales  during  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  liiose  stiil-bom  : — 


Triplets. 

Twins. 

Year. 

No.  of 
cases. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

living  ai; 

Birth. 

No.  of 
cases. 

M. 

F. 

living  at 
Birth. 

1885 

2 

5 

1 

6 

306 

305 

307 

612 

1886 

3 

3 

330 

284 

373 

657 

1887 

3 



3 

310 

294 

825 

619- 

1888 

1 

2 

3 

363 

371 

555 

726 

1889 

2 

1 

3 

329 

858 

^8 

656 

1890 

3 

3 

898 

^6 

•891 

796 

1891 

393 

388 

397 

785 

1892 

6 

S 

10 

18 

328 

332 

823 

«55 

1893 

5 

8 

7 

15 

4i08 

400 

414 

814 

1894 

3 

4 

4 

8 

865 

862 

867 

729 

Ten  years... 

21 

34 

28 

■ 

^2 

3,5^ 

3,499 

8,550 

7,049 

There  were  akso  quartettes  in  1888  and  1893. 

As  ahown  in  tl^  CoregoiBg  table,  diere  were  ^20  eaaes  of  twins 
and  21  cases  of  triplets  during  the  ten   years  1885-94     The  total 
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number  of  confinements  recorded  in  this  period  was  378,576.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  one  mother  in  every  107  gave  birth  to  twins,  and 
one  mother  in  every  18,027  was  delivered  of  three  children  at  a  birth. 
The  ages  of  the  mothers  of  all  twins  bom  during  1894  were  as 
follow : — 


Ages  of  Mothers. 


Number  of 
Confinements 


17-' 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Ages  of  Mothers. 


I  Number  of 
{Confinements. 


The  ages  of  13  unmarried  mothers  who  gave  birth  to  twins  are 
included  in  the  above  table. 

The  ages  of  the  fathers,  excluding  the  13  cases  in  which  the  childrea 
were  illegitimate,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Ages  of  Fathers. 

Cases  of 
Twins. 

Ages  of  Fathers. 

Cases  of 
Twins. 

22  years 

4 

1 

13 

7 

8 

17 

16 

15 

30  years  and  under  35 
35      „          „         40 
40      „          „         45 
45      „          „         50 
50      „          „         55 
55      „          „         60 

Total   

89 

23     „     

90 

24     „     

48 

25     „     

25 

26     „     

16 

-21     „      

3 

^     .. 

29     , 

352 

Of  the  mothers  of  twins,  228  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales ;  26  in 
Yictoria ;  22  in  the  other  Australasian  Colonies ;  50  in  England  and 
Wales  ;  15  in  Scotland  ;  19  in  Ireland  ;  and  5  in  other  countries.  Of 
the  fathers,  170  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales ;  in  Yictoria,  25  ; 
in  the  other  Australasian  Colonies,  19;  in  England  and  Wales,  83; 
in  Scotland,  18  ;  in  Ireland,  21 ;  in  other  countries,  16. 

The  ages  of  the  parents  of  triplets  were  as  follow : — In  one  case  the 
father  was  32,  and  the  mother  31 ;  in  the  second  case,  the  father  was 
34,  and  the  mother  33 ;  in  the  remaining  case  the  father  was  50,  and 
the  mother  40.  New  South  Wales  was  the  birthpljwse  of  the  three 
fathers ;  while  of  the  mothers  two  were  bom  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
one  in  Ireland 
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There  were,  during  the  two  years  1893  and  1894,  113  cases  of  twins 
at  first  birth.  The  period  elapsing  between  the  date  of  marriage  and 
their  birth  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


PprinH              Number  of 

i          D».4.rwi              Number  of    i          i>^_:,^ 
P«"*^           Confinements  1          ^^"^l- 

Number  of 
Confinements 

1  month 

4 
2 
5 
6 
7 
5 

11 
8 

14 

'  10  months    .. 

11  „ 

12  „ 

13  „ 

14  ,.        .. 
'  15       „ 

'  16       „        .. 

18  „ 

19  „ 

5 
9 
9 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 

20  months    ... 

22  „         ... 

23  „         ... 

2  years   

3  .,       

4  „       

Total  

1 

"2  months    

3  „ 

4  „ 

5  „ 

6  „ 

7  „ 

1 

1 
9 
3 

1 

8  „ 

9  „ 

113 

The  only  case  of  triplets  at  a  first  birth  during  the  two  years  1893 
and  1894  occurred  9  months  after  marriage. 


Years  op  Marriage  op  Parents. 

The  period  elapsing  from  the  date  of  marriage  to  the  birth  of  the  first 
«liild  has  already  been  dealt  with  ;  quite  as  interesting  is  the  statement 
of  the  number  of  years  of  marriage  preceding  the  birth  of  all  children 
during  1893  and  1894.  This  is  given  below,  and  should  be  read  with 
the  table  on  page  925,  giving  the  ages  of  child-bearing  women : — 


Year 

Number  of  Mothers. 

Year 
of  Marriage. 

Number  of  Motheis. 

of  Marriage. 

1893. 

1894. 

1893. 

1894. 

Not  married 

2,486 

2,424      i 

1874 

549 

450 

1894 

1,194 

1873 

474 

412 

1893 

1,232 

4,146 

1872 

394 

285 

1892 

4,518 

2,678 

1871 

268 

205 

1891 

3,008 

3,005 

1870 

213 

163 

1890 

2,973 

2,516 

1869 

151 

118 

1889 

2,468 

2,316 

1868 

109 

63 

1888 

2,406 

2,114 

1867 

48 

49 

1887 

2,277 

2,025 

1        1866 

59 

35 

1886 

2.162 

1,863 

1865 

43 

11 

1885 

2,018 

1,750 

1864 

12 

U 

1884 

1,863 

1,672 

1863 

10 

2 

1883 

1,822 

1,567 

1862 

4 

1882 

1,626 

1,488 

1861 

1 

1 

1881 

1,298 

1,208 

1        1860 

1 

1880 

1,166 

1,020 
982 

1859 

1 

1879 

1,130 

1        1857 



1 

1878 

956 
820 

704 

849 

727 
668 

Not  stated 

7 

1877 

1876 

1875 

654 

556 

Total  ... 

39,923 

38,582 
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Deaths  in  Childbirth. 

I).tirmg  the  year  1894  there  were  registered  267  cases  of  death 
resulting  from  various  diseases  and  casualties  inokleat  to  childbirth. 
One  death  of  a  mother  occurred  to  every  146  children  registered — an 
unfavourable  result  as  compared  with  1893,  when  221  deaths  occurred, 
or  1  to  every  183  children  registered.  Puerperal  fever  was  assigned  bs 
the  <;ause  of  death  in  110  cases.  In  9  of  these  the  mothers  were  15  and 
under  20  years  o£  age ;  in  29  they  w*e  20  and  under  ^5  ;  in  27  they  were 
25  and  under  30  ;  in  16  they  were  30  and  under  35  ;  in  23  they  were  35 
and  under  40 ;  in  5  cases  40  and  under  45 ;  and  in  1  case  the  mother 
was  over  45.  Abortion  or  miscarriage  caused  the  death  of  33  mothers, 
2  of  whom  were  between  15  and  20 ;  3  between  20  and  25 ;  8  bet«Feen 
25  and  30 ;  6  between  30  and  35 ;  7  between  35  and  40 ;  6  between^ 
40  and  45  ;  and  1  over  45. 

There  were  30  fatal  cases  of  placenta  praevia  and  flooding.  In  1 
case  the  mother  was  under  20 ;  in  5  cases  between  20  and  25 ;  in  3  cases 
between  25  and  30 ;  in  9  cases  between  30  and  35 ;  in  7  cases  between 
35  and  40;  in  3  cases  between  40  and  45;  and  in  2  cases  over  45. 
Puerp^^l  convulsions  caused  28  deaths.  In  5  oases  the  Age  of  the 
motl^  was  between  15  and  20 ;  in  6  cases  between  20  aaad  25 ;  in  5 
cases  between  25  and  30  ;  in  3  cases  between  30  aaid  35  ;  in  5  between 
35  and  40 ;  and  in  4  between  40  and  45.  Puerperal  mama  was  asagzwd 
as  the  cause  of  death  in  4  cases.  In  3  of  tb^  the  mother's  age  was 
between  30  and  35  years ;  in  the  remaining  case  it  was  over  40.  Th^?e 
was  only  1  fatal  case  of  phlegmasia  dolens,  the  victim's  age  being 
between  30  and  35.  The  remaining  61  cases  had  to  be  classified  as 
"other  casualties  of  childbirth,"  because  in  nearly  every  instance  the 
certificate  of  death  contained  simply  some  entry  such  as  "  childbirth.'* 
Of  the  61  deaths  classified  under  this  heading,  3  were  those  of  mothers 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  20 ;  8  between  20  and  25  ;  10  between  25 
and  30 ;  13  between  30  and  35  ;  15  between  35  and  40 ;  9  between  40  and 
45 ;  and  3  over  45.  There  were,  therefore,  altogether  20  mothers 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  who  died  from  diseases  incident  to 
childbirth ;  51  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25  ;  53  between  25  and  30, 
51  between  30  and  35  ;  57  between  35  and  40  ;  28  between  40  and  45 ; 
and  7  between  45  and  50. 

Of  the  267  mothers  who  died,  241  were  married  and  26  were  single. 
The  number  of  cases  in  which  children  were  bom  aHve  was  178  ;  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  they  were  still-bom,  89.  The  number  of 
mothers  who  died  at  their  first  confinement  was  over  one-fourth  of  the 
total  number  of  fatal  cases,  amounting  to  73  during  1894.  The  remain- 
ing 194  mothers  had  had  previous  issue,  whether  living  or  dead,  viz.,  1 
child  in  30  cases ;  2  children  in  40  cases;  3  children  in  17  cases ;  4  children 
in  24  cases ;  5  children  in  27  cases ;  6  children  in  10  cases ;  7  children  in 
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I^  eases;  8  childreii  in  11  cases;  9  children  in  10  cases;  10  children  in  6 
cases ;  1 1  children  in  3  cases ;  and  12  childr^i  in  3  cases. 

Amongst  the  women  who  died  in  childbirth  there  was  one  who  had 
been  married  at  the  age  of  13,  and  died  at  the  age  of  41,  at  the  birth 
o£  her  twelfth  child.  One  mother  who  died  at  the  age  of  49,  at  the 
birth  o£  her  first  child,  had  only  been  married  in  1893  ;  while  a  mother 
who  died  at  the  age  of  48,  had  been  married  29  years,  and  had  13 
children.  Two  mothers,  aged  23  and  35  respectively,  died  after  giving 
birth  to  twins,  and  in  the  first  of  these  cases  there  was  no  previous- 
issue.  One  woman,  who  was  the  mother  of  11  children,  died  at  the 
age  ci  4:3  from  an  unlawful  operation  performed  by  herself;  and  a 
single  woman,  aged  23,  who  had  previously  bom  two  children,  perished 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  8  cases  the  mothers  who  died  in  child-bed  had 
been  married  twice.  Of  the  unmarried  mothers  who  died  in  childbirth 
two,  aged  20  and  23  respectively,  had  each  previously  given  birth  to 
two  children ;  and  one,  aged  27,  had  had  a  child  six  years  before. 


Deaths. 

Hke  numbegp  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  Colony  during  the  last  twenty 
years  has  averaged  annually  16*03  per  thousand  for  males,  and  13*62  for 
females,  or  14*93  for  the  whole  population.  Compared  with  the  death- 
rates  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of  the  Old  World,  this  rate 
is  remarkably  low.  Yet,  as  will  presently  appear,  it  is  higher  than 
might  be  anticipated  from  the  peculiarly  healthy  climatic  conditions 
which  pertain  to  New  South  Wales* 

The  mean  decennial  death-rate  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  from  1885 
to  1894  varies  from  10*09  per  thousand  in  New  Zealand  to  16*03  in 
Western  Austxalia,  and  averages  13*58,  to  which  the  New  South  Wales 
rate  is  the  nearest  approach.  Five  colonies  are  over  the  mean  rate : — 
Western  Australia,  with  16*03  ;  Victoria,  with  15*21 ;  Queensland,  with 
14^63 ;  Tasmania,  with  14-55 ;  and  New  South  Wales,  with  13*67  ;  while 
two  are  lower : — South  Australia,  with  12*48;  and  New  Zealand,  with 
10*09  per  thousand.  The  number  of  deaths  registered,  and  the  death- 
rate  per  1,000,  for  the  year  1894,  were  as  follow  : — 


Colony. 

Number  of 
deaths. 

Death-rate. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

15,170 
15,430 
6,298 
4,041 
1,081 
1,938 
6,918 

12*28 
13*11 

Qaeensland 

12*08 

South  AuslniUa 

11*56 

Western  Auftralia x,.... 

14*69 

Tasnnani» ...  ....r  .,......,..,...,.  r... 

12*43 

New  Zealand 

1019 

AustralMia 

40,876 

12*14 
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The  death-rate  of  males  averages  in  this  Colony  16*03  per  thousand, 
or  more  than  one-sixth  higher  than  that  of  females.  The  number  of 
deaths  of  both  sexes  and  the  rates  per  thousand  from  1875  to  1894  will 
be  seen  below  : — 


Number  of  Deaths. 

Death-rate  per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

Yew. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

TotaL 

1875 

6,245 

4,526 

10,771 

19-64 

16-97 

18-42 

1876 

6,508 

4,685 

11,193 

19-82 

16-98 

18-52 

1877 

5,877 

3,992 

9,869 

1719 

13-91 

15-69 

1878 

6,284 

4,479 

10,763 

17-55 

14-94 

16-36 

1879 

6,082 

4,118 

10,200 

1616 

1310 

14-77 

1880 

6,638 

4,593 

11,231 

16-76 

13-94 

15-48 

1881 

6,753 

4,783 

11,536 

16-12 

13-82 

15-08 

1882 

7,596 

5,220 

12,816 

17-34 

14-48 

16-05 

1883 

7,H6 

5,133 

12,249 

15-45 

13-54 

14'61 

1884 

8,325 

5,895 

14,220 

17-12 

14-85 

16-10 

1885 

8,900 

6,382 

15,282 

17-43 

15-32 

16-48 

1886 

8,501 

6,086 

14,587 

15-95 

13-95 

15-05 

1887 

7,776 

5,672 

13,448 

14-12 

12-49 

13-3S 

1888 

8,453 

5,955 

14,408 

14-94 

12-67 

13-91 

1889 

8,674 

6,122 

14,796 

14-93 

12-61 

13-87 

1890 

8,282 

5,936 

14,218 

13-82 

11-Sl 

12-90 

1891 

9,558 

6,728 

16,286 

15-41 

12-86 

14-24 

1892 

8,544 

5,866 

14,410 

13-38 

10-81 

12-20 

1893 

9,289 

6,733 

16,022 

14-23 

12-07 

13-24 

1894 

8,714 

6,456 

15,170 

13-15 

11-30 

12-30 

Mean  for  2C 

years  

1603 

13-62 

14-93 

The  principal  cause  of  the  greater  mortality  amongst  males  is  found 
in  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  with  the  accidents  and  exposure 
attendant  thereon.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  Colony,  where  deaths  from  accident  are  extremely  numerous^ 
especially  among  males.  Besides  this,  the  greater  delicateness  of  male 
infants  operates  to  increase  the  death-rate  as  compared  with  that  of 
females.  It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  the  natural  increment  to  the 
population  by  births  is  in  the  proportion  of  104*98  males  to  100  females  ; 
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but,  from  the  causes  alluded  to,  the  net  increase  of  population  by  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  is  largely  in  favour  of  females.  For  the  ten  years, 
1885-94,  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  averaged  annually  for  males 
1,094,  and  for  females  1,241,  a  diflference  of  13*45  per  cent,  in  favour  of 
the  females. 

The  excess  of  males  in  the  community,  with  the  consequent  larger 
number  of  male  deaths,  makes  the  comparison  appear  more  favourable 
to  female  lives  than  is  actually  the  case.  The  following  table  has  been 
computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  males  and  females  in  the  com- 
munity are  equal  in  number,  as  they  soon  would  b^  if  it  were  not  for 
the  excess  of  males  yearly  added  to  the  pbpulation  by  immigration.  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  the  table,  that  the  extra  proportion  of 
males  born  does  not  counterbalance  the  extra  number  of  male  deaths : — 


Year. 

Male  deaths. 

Female 
deaths. 

Computed 
male  deaths, 
if  male  and 
female  popu- 
lation were 
equaL 

Excess  of 

computed 

male  over 

female 

deaths. 

Excess  of 

male  over 

female 

births. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

8,900 
8,501 
7.776 
8,453 
8,674 
8,282 
9,558 
8,544 
9,289 
8,714 

6,382 
6,086 
5,672 
5,955 
6,122 
5,936 
6,728 
5,866 
6,733 
6,456 

7,261 
6,957 
6,410 
7,021 
7,245 
6,943 
8,064 
7,261 
7,937 
7,477 

879 
871 
738 
1,066 
1,123 
1,007 
1,336 
1,395 
1,204 
1,021 

835 
1,116 

56& 

707 
1,375 

841 
1,314 
1,023 
1,302 
1,022 

Total  for  te 

n  years 

10,640 

10,101 

The  season  of  the  year  in  which  deaths  are  most  numerous  is  the 
quarter  ending  March ;  but  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  December 
quarter  is  nearly  as  great,  and  in  some  years  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
first  quarter.  The  deaths  in  J 891,  chiefly  owing  to  a  visitation  of 
epidemic  influenza,  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  1892,  when, 
compared  with  the  population,  they  presented  a  lower  rate  than  is  shown 
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for  aaaj  yewr  since  1872.     Taking  iiie  last  ten  year^  tkc  deaths  during 
eaek  quaarter  of  tke  year  were  : — 


Quarter  endiDg<~ 

Vau.!* 

81  M«rch. 

30  June. 

30  September, 

1885 

3,924 

a,750 

3,586 

4,022 

1886 

3,718 

3,720 

3,320 

3,829 

im 

3^980^ 

3,d«2 

2,805 

3,301 

1888 

3)624 

3*595 

3,387 

3,802 

1889 

4»101 

3,728 

3,158 

3,809 

1890 

3,652 

3,448 

3,516 

3,602 

1891 

3,758 

3,535 

3,601 

5,393 

1S92 

3,982 

3,476 

3,222 

3,730 

1893 

3,710 

3,616 

3,859 

4,837 

1894 

3,864 

3,579 

4,037 

3,690 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  regard  to  its  death-rate  this 
Colony  compares  very  favourably  with  the  older  countries  of  the  world. 
Taken  ovw  a  decennial  period  (1881-90),  the  death-rates  per  thousand 
of  mean  population  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  several  of  the  leading 
European  countries,  are  as  follow: — 


United  Kingdom  18'98 

England  and  Wales 19*14 

Scotland 19'18 

Ireland 1794 

France 22*01 

-Spain* 31-04 

Switzerlttnd  2tt-82 

Italy 27-28 

Germany. : 25*10 

Prussia    24-69 


Austria ;.  29*51 

Hungary 32-41 

HoUaud  20*97 

Belgium  20*31 

Denmark 18*61 

Norway 16*94 

Sweden 17*05 


Average 23*15 


*  For  the  period  1878-1884. 


Contrast  this  with  the  mean  decennii^  rates  for  the   same  period 
(1881-90)  in  the  Colonies  :— 


New.South  Wales. 14*66 

Victoria 15*56 

Queensland 17 '04 

South  Australia 13*62 

Western  Australia   16*59 


Taamania  15*61 

New  Zealand 10*37 


Average,  Australasia 


14*78 


There  are  many  causes  operating  to  increase  the  Eurofjeau  rate,  which 
ha^ve  not  yet  affected  the  Colonies^  Chief  amongst  these  aax  the  scoucges 
of  small^x  and  cholera.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefoie^  that  even  the 
healthiest  country  of  Eurc^  should  have  w  higher  annual  dea^-cate 
than  any  part  of  Australasia.  Considering  the  fe^vourable  environmenta 
of  the  population  in  New  South  Wales,  the  matter  for  surprise  is  nori 
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tiuit  ihe  (^^ence  k  so  grant,  but  tkat  it  is  not  greater.  Apart  from 
ctimatic  conditionsy  which  are  most  favourable  here^  the  social  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  is  far  superior  to  that  (^  Europeans,  and 
their  occupations  are  more  healthful ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  pitiable 
loss  of  in&tnt  life,  the  death-rate  of  this  Colony  would  not  reach  much 
more  than  half  the  European  average. 

E€ff  ihe  purpose  of  comparison^  the  obvious  divisions  of  metropolitan 
and  country  districts  suggest  themselves,  and  the  annual  death-rate  per 
thousand  in  each  subdivision  of  the  Colony  for  the  years  1875-94  is 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 


Year. 

Metropolis. 

Country  Districts. 

New  South  Wales. 

1875 

26-81 

15-23 

18-42 

1876 

24-96 

16-05 

18-52 

ia77 

l»-82 

14-47 

15-69 

1878 

21-17 

14-44 

16*36 

1879 

19-51 

12-83 

14-77 

1880 

22-97       • 

12-34 

15-48 

1881 

19-15 

13-36 

15-08 

1882 

20-98 

14-49 

1605 

1883 

19-62 

12-46 

14-61 

1884 

22-31 

13-54 

16-10 

1885 

23-20 

13-69 

16-48 

1886 

21-26 

12-43 

15-05 

1887 

17-85 

11-48 

13-38 

1888 

1914 

11-61 

13-91 

1889 

18-39 

11-83 

13*87 

1890 

15-39 

11-79 

12-90 

1891 

16-48 

13-09 

.        14-24 

1892 

13-56 

11-47 

12-20 

1893 

15-57 

12-01 

13-24 

1894 

14-12 

11-36 

12-26 

Mma 

19-Sff 

13-00 

14-93 

The  death-rate  for  the  whole  Colony  varied  from  12-20  to  18-52,  a 
range  of  6-32  per  thousand.  In  the  metropolis,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  the  rate  varied  between  13-56  and  26-81,  the  range  being  13-25 
per  thousand.  In  the  country  districts  11-36  was  the  lowest  rate  during 
the  twenty  years,  and  16*05  ^c  highest,  4*69  being  the  range  : — 


Districts. 

Per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

Maximuni. 

'  MinimuDi. 

Mean. 

Metropolis  (Sydney  and  suburbs)  -.,. 

26-81 
16-05 
18-52 

13-56 
11-36 
12-20 

19-56 

Country  districts   «. 

"ifew  South  Wale* 

13-00 
14-93 
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Taking  the  deaths  of  persons  over  5  years  of  age,  the  rates  during 
the  last  ten  years  for  the  metropolitan  district  and  the  country  are  not 
only  more  favourable,  but  more  equal  than  those  for  all  persons  : — 


Per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Metropolis  (Sydney  and  suburbs)  

13-74 

9-65 

10-91 

8-86 
8-27 
8-51 

10-49 

Country  districts    

8-71 

New  South  Wales 

9-30 

Turning  to  deaths  under  5  years,  which  may  be  generally  termed  the 
age  of  infantile  life,  the  chief  factor  of  the  excessiv.e  death-rate  of  the 
city  and  suburbs  will  be  found  : — 


Per  1,000  of  mean  population. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Mean. 

Metropolis  (Sydney  and  suburbs) 
Country  districts    

7711 
37-84 
49-86 

40-74 
28-31 
32-40 

56-22 
30-85 

New  South  Wales 

38-85 

The  lesson  conveyed  by  the  above  table  is  a  very  striking  one.  The 
minimum  death-rate  of  infants  in  the  metropolis  exceeded  the  maximum 
rate  of  the  country  by  2-90  per  thousand,  and  the  mean  rate  of  the  country 
was  little  over  half  the  metropolitan.  When  the  circumstances  of  life 
in  the  country  districts  are  considered,  the  distance  sick  persons  are 
removed  from  the  comforts,  and  even  the  necessaries,  which  sickness 
demands,  the  full  meaning  of  the  low  rate,  both  for  adults  and  for 
children,  will  best  be  understood.  No  more  potent  argument  could  be 
advanced  as  to  the  natural  salubrity  of  the  Colony  than  the  statement 
of  the  death-rates  as  recorded  outside  the  walls  of  the  metropolis. 

All  satisfaction,  however,  in  regard  to  the  low  death-rate  is  confined 
to  the  country  districts.  So  far  as  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  are  concerned, 
there  is  no  cause  for  congratulation ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rate  at  which 
children  of  tender  years  drop  into  the  grave  forms  a  pathetic  commentary 
on  the  civilisation  of  the  Colony.  Taking  the  whole  period  embraced 
in  the  table,  the  death-rate  of  children  under  5  years  was  56  per 
thousand  in  the  metropolis.     The  following  quinquennial  table  has  been 
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compiled  in  order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  change  which  has  occurred 
since  1871 : — 


Quinquennial 
period. 


Metropolis. 


Country  Districts. 


New  South  Wales. 


All  ages. 


1871-75 

20-91 

12-77 

14-99 

1876-80 

21-46 

13-96 

16-10 

1881-85 

20-77 

13-46 

15-70 

1886-90 

17-94 

11-82 

13-80 

1891-94 

14-88 

11-97 

12-97 

Over  5  years. 

1871-75 

12-72 

9-25 

10-21 

1876-80 

12-82 

9-86 

10-73 

1881-85 

12-66 

9-50 

11-40 

1886-90 

10-93 

8-49 

9-27 

1891-94 

9-69 

8-67 

8-99 

Under  5  years. 

1871-75 

66-28 

30-65 

39-78 

1876-80 

77-45 

35-80 

46-36 

1881-85 

73-35 

35-99 

46-63 

1886-90 

58-12 

31-68 

40-04 

1891-94 

46-53 

30-74 

35-98 

A  remarkable  improvement  may  be  noticed  in  the  death-rate  of  the 
metropolis,  both  for  ages  over  and  under  5  years.  In  the  country,  during 
the  second  quinquennial  period,  the  rate  showed  an  increase,  particularly 
amongst  infant  lives ;  but  the  third  period  is  marked  by  a  slight 
recovery,  which,  however,  is  quite  eclipsed  by  the  striking  decline  in  the 
death-rates  of  1886-90.  The  following  tables  show  the  mortality  in  the 
metropolitan  and  country  districts  during  ten  years ;  the  figures  of 
previous  years  will  be  found  in  earlier  editions  of  this  work.  In  the 
first  will  be  found  the  actual  number  of  deaths,  and  in  the  second  the 
proportion  of  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  and  of  persons  over 
that  age,  as  compared  with  the  whole  population  :-r- 


Year. 

Children  under  5  years. 

Persons  over  5  years. 

Metropolis. 

Country. 

N.S.W. 

Metropolis. 

Country. 

N.S.W. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

3,134 
3,069 
2,598 
3,035 
3,239 
2,498 
2,821 
2,446 
3,157 
2,448 

3,478 
^,225 
3,022 
3,172 
3,284 
3,278 
3,689 
3,381 
3,915 
3,465 

6,612 
6,294 
5,620 
6,207 
6,523 
5,776 
6,510 
5,827 
7,072 
5,913 

3,359 
3,200 
2,948 
3,223 
3,099 
3,093 
3,599 
3,066 
3,327 
3,440 

5,311 
6,093 
4,880 
4,978 
5,174 
6,349 
6,177 
5,517 
5,623 
5,817 

8,670 
8,293 
7,828 
8,201 
8,273 
8,442 
9,776 
8,583 
8,950 
9,257 
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Year. 

Papons  over  5  yeus. 

HetroiKdis. 

Country. 

N.S.W. 

Hetropolia       Cotmtry. 

N.S.W. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

7711 
70-09 
54-94 
60-19 
61-74 
45-85 
50-89 
41-20 
52-58 
^-74 

37-84 
34-03 
30-82 
31-33 
31-56 
30*83 
33-21 
29-74 
33-07 
28-31 

49-86 
45-42 
38-66 
40-92 
41-68 
35-92 
39-10 
33*69 
39*64 
32-40 

13-74 

12-00 

10-95 

11-38 

10-36 

9-79 

10-77 

8-86 

9-34 

9-50 

9-65 
8-87 
8-27 
8-28 
8-47 
8-55 
9-61 
8-33 
8-32 
8*40 

10-91 
9-98 
911 

9-28 
909 
8-97 
10-00 
8-51 
8-67 
8-77 

Mean 

56-22 

30-85 

38-85 

10-49 

8-71 

9-30 

The  following  table  give*  the  number  of  children  tinder  1  year 
dying  in  the  metropolis  and  country,  and  the  proportiMi  per  thousand. 
This  latter  approximately  represents  the  proportion  of  children  bom 
who  died  within  a  year : — 


Country  Difltridi. 

New  Sooth  Wake. 

Y«»r. 

Deaths 

Per  1,000 

I>eath9 

Per  1,000 

Deatfaa 

Per  1,000 

under L 

birtha. 

under  1. 

birtlu. 

under  1. 

births. 

1875 

1,074 

176-9 

1,621 

98-4 

2,695 

119-6 

1876 

1,082 

169-9 

1,547 

91-3 

^629 

112-8 

1877 

1,038 

156-2 

1,747 

101-5 

■    2,786 

11^ 

1878 

l,2<tt 

173-4 

1,885 

103-7 

3,126 

123-4 

1879 

1,206 

153-4 

1,680 

88-0 

2,886 

107-1 

1880 

1,606 

192-2 

1,594 

80-4 

3,200 

113-6 

1881 

1,444 

162-0 

1,897 

91-4 

3,341 

115-2 

1882 

1,765 

183-3 

2,132 

106-2 

3,897 

131-2 

1883 

1,680 

163-2 

1,910 

90-9 

3,590 

114-7 

1884 

2,041 

171-9 

2,244 

101-6 

4,285 

136-2 

1886 

2,292 

186-8 

2,304 

101*1 

4,596 

131-1 

1886 

2,275 

173-3 

2,360 

.  101-9 

4,635 

127-7 

1887 

1,890 

140-8 

2,055 

86-3 

3,945 

105-9 

1868 

2,084 

152-0 

2,187 

88-1 

4,271 

110-9 

1^0 

1^301 

172-4 

2,571 

99-0 

4,672. 

125-3 

1890 

1,8^3 

153-4 

2,249 

88-4 

4,071 

194-5 

1891 

2,075 

148-1 

2^16 

102-8 

4,691 

118-9 

1802 

1,832 

130-2 

2,413 

92-9 

4,245 

lOt-0 

1803 

2,048 

146-7 

2,592 

99-2 

4,640 

115-0 

1894 

1,765 

132*0 

2,483 

97-0 

4,248 

109-1 

M«an 

162-0 

95-6 

116*7 
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A  more  precke  claMificatton  o€  ihe  ages  id  tlie  4,246  children  under  1 
jear,  who  died  in  1894,  is  showm  in  ihe  €olk>wing  table : — 


^AgM. 

MetoopoliH 

Oootrtiy. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Under  1  month 

502 

190 

172 

158 

159 

96 

102 

82 

87 

84 

7G 

60 

829 
283 
234 
203 
l€2 
151 
136 
112 

05 
107 
100 

71 

1.331 

1  month 

473 

2  months  

^)6 

8        

356 

4  «      ^ 

5  „        '--- 

7     "     !!!!!!  !.!!*!^!"!!!! 

321 
249 
238 
194 

8     „     

182 

9     „     

191 

10  „     

11  „     « 

176 
131 

Total 

1,765 

2,483 

4,248 

The  experience  of  the  United  Kingdom.  diow«  Uiat  infant  mortatity 
is  always  hi^ier  in  large  towns  than  in  the  oonntry  districi&  Tl^ 
expenenoe  of  this  Colony  is  somewhat  similar.  But  though  the  con- 
dstwoB  of  life  in  England  are  more  i^TOiirable  in  the  com^ry  districts 
tiMui  in  the  towns,  the  same  is  not  necessarily  the  case  here.  In  qparsiriy 
scattered  communities,  such  as  the  country  districts  of  this  Colony  mainly 
comprise,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  obtain  for  children  of  tender  years 
articles  which  in  towns  are  considered,  and  ri/j^htly  so,  almost  necessaries 
of  li£e.  Were  it  not),  therefore,  for  the  contagions,  which  jseem  incidental 
to  towns,  the  death-ntte  of  children  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be, 
so  far  as  this  -Colony  is  concerned,  h^er  in  the  country  than  in  the 
city.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  table. 
Compared  with  those  of  the  other  colonies,  and  of  England  imd  France, 
the  rates  of  New  South  Wales,  nerertheless,  seem  rery  favourable,  as 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  mean 
annual  rates  calculated  for  a  period  of  ten  years : — 


Oountay. 

Deaths  of 
children  under 
i  year  per  1,000 

!              .   Counto', 

DeathBof 

children  under 

1  year  per  1,000 

birthg. 

New  South  Wales 

115-44 
153-77 
95-57 
127-58 
170-75 
100^ 
128-30 
116^ 

1  Western  Australia 

12212 

Sydney  and  Babnrbe  ... 
Ccnmtry  districts  ....... 

Victoria 

[  Tannania 

104-63 

New  Zealand 

87-24 

En^and  and  Wales    

liOndon 

141-60 

Melfoonme  and  sufonrbs 

151-60 

Comtry  districts  

Qneemiimd 

Scotland 

117-44 

Fcanee '..... 

166*00 

South  Australia        

.     1 

Hie  general  salubrity  of  the  Colony  may  be  taken  as  well  established, 
and  if  the  deaths  in  Sydney  and  suburbs;  especially  amongst  young 
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children,  were  not  relatively  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  rest  of 
the  Colony,  New  South  Wales  would  have  no  need  to  fear  comparison 
with  any  country. 

The  comparatively  high  death-rates  of  Sydney  certainly  do  not  arise 
from  natural  causes.  Seated  on  the  hilly  shores  of  Port  Jackson,  its 
situation  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  configuration  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands  is  especially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  perfect 
drainage  system.  What  Nature  with  lavish  hand  had  bestowed,  was, 
however,  until  recently,  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  or  polluted ;  for 
looking  through  the  causes  of  death  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  th^t  no 
small  part  of  the  mortality  of  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  arose,  primarily 
or  indirectly,  from  diseases  which  sanitary  precautions  might  have 
averted. 

With  the  exception  of  Hobart  and  Wellington,  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  mean  annual  death-rates  of  the  capitals  of  the  Austra- 
lasian Colonies.  The  rates  for  a  single  year,  however,  do  not  present 
such  uniformity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  for  1894  : — 
Perth,  21-76;  Hobart,  18-53;  Melbourne,  1553;  Sydney,  14-12; 
Adelaide,  13*84 ;  Brisbane,  12-47  ;  and  Wellington,  11-43.  Of  course 
the  suburbs  of  the  various  cities  are  included  in  these  calculations. 
Compared  with  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  result  is  generally 
favourable  to  Australasia.  The  following  table  shows  the  mean  death- 
rate  of  the  chief  Australasian,  European,  and  American  cities  : — 

Australasia, 
Annual  Death-rate.  Annual  Death-rate. 

Hobart 23-43        Sydney    •. 19-40 

Perth    20-72        Brisbane 17-17 

Adelaide 2005        Wellington ^ 14-20 

Melbourne  19-96 

United  Kingdom. 

Dublin   27-1  Sheffield    21*6 

Liverpool  26*7  London 21-1 

Cork  26-1  Edinburgh 20-2 

Manchester  25-5  Birmingham 19-8 

Glasgow    :....  25-3  Portsmouth 19*7 

Plymouth 22-3  Bristol 19*6 

Newcastle..,; 21-8  Brighton   19-0 

Continental  Ewrope, 

St.  Petersburg 51-4        Leipsic  26*1 

Madrid  37*4        Stockholm    24*7 

Buda-Pesth  35-2        Hamburg 24-5 

Munich 32-8        Brussels 23-9 

Breslau 32*5        Amsterdam 23-7 

Prague  323        Rotterdam    233 

Milan     30-6        Venice  22-7 

Vienna  29-0        The  Hague  22*4 

Paris  28-6        Copenhagen 22-1 

Berlin    27*6        Geneva 21-2 

Borne 26-8        Christianla    18-8 

Cologne 26-2 
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America, 


Montreal 37*2 

New  York 26-2 

Brooklyn  25*6 

Boston   23-5 

New  Orleans    22*7 


Toronto  21*5 

Baltimore     21-1 

Philadelphia 20'3 

St.  Louis      19-3 

San  Francisco  18*1 


This  list  is  fairly  representative,  and  largely  as  the  rate  for  Sydney 
is  swollen  by  the  deaths  of  children  of  tender  years,  whose  lives  are  often 
needlessly  sacrificed,  the  comparison  is  satisfactory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numbers  of  deaths  at  all  ages  during 
the  year  1894:— 


Age  Groups. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Under  3  months  

1,243 

967 

2,210 

3  months  and  under  6  ... 

468 

458 

926 

6    „      „   12  .. 

604 

608 

1,112 

1  year  

472 

424 

8%' 

2  vears  

185 

154 

339 

3  „    ::::::;:::.::::.:.... 

111 

98 

235 

130 

91 

264 

241 

4  ,,    

189 

5  years  and  under  10 

499 

10    „     „   15 

143 

133 

276 

15    „     „   20 

148 

148 

296 

20  years  

43 

35 

78 

21  years  and  under  25 

202 

218 

420 

25    „     „   30 

282 

272 

554 

30    „     „   35 

370 

282 

652 

35    „     „   40 

394 

280 

674 

40    „     „   45 

346 

191 

637 

45    „     „   50 

349 

197 

646 

50    „     „   55 

418 

182 

600 

55    „     „   60 

392 

231 

623 

60    „     .,   65 

544 

272 

816 

65    „     „   70 

449 

219 

668 

70    „     „   75 

389 

229 

618 

75    „     „   80 

381 

269 

650 

80    „     „   85 

287 

177 

464 

85    „     „   90 

105 

84 

189 

90   „     „   95 

36 

30 

66 

95    „     „  100 

11 

8 

19 

100  years  and  upwards 

4 

3 

7 

Not  stated  

5 

5 

Total 

8,714 

6,456 

15,170 

The  number  of  persons  of  the  age  of  70  years  and  upwards  who  died 
during  the  year  was  2,013,  and  of  these  1,213  were  males  and  800  females. 
There  were  1,268  between  the  ages  of  70  and  80  years ;  653  between 
80  and  90  years;  85  between  90  and  100  years ;  and  7  centenarians. 
Two  males,  aged  100,  died  at  Eden  and  Grafton;  and  two,  aged  102, 
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at  Orange  and  Gundagai  respectiTely.  One  female,  aged  100,  died  at 
Alexandria^  a  suburb  of  Sydney ;  one,  aged  104,  at  Tumat ;  and  one, 
aged  105,  at  Taree. 

The  next  table  gives  the  average  age  at  death  of  all  panons  dying 
in  the  Colony  during  the  last  ten  years,  together  wiiii  the  Aveacafge  age 
of  tiiose  who  were  over  5  years  of  age : — 


Mal«B. 

EeDMOes. 

Year. 

AUAfi^ 

Overs  jem. 

AUikgca. 

Ovar^jrcMB. 

1885 

2912 

47-49 

22-i6 

42-78 

1886 

29-22 

47-85 

23-79 

44-84 

1887 

29-33 

46-ft5 

24-31 

44-53 

1888 

29-44 

4811 

23-42 

44-01 

1889 

29-32 

48-33 

23-07 

44-83 

1890 

30-06 

47-62 

25-48 

45-52 

1891 

31-50 

49-58 

'27-08 

45-90 

1892 

30-26 

48-03 

24-69 

41^9 

1893 

28-62 

49-01 

23-98 

45-10 

1894 

32-76 

51-03 

28-56 

4§-76 

Mean  of  10  years... 

29-97 

48-40 

24-69 

45-02 

Causes  op  Death. 

The  system  of  classifying  causes  of  desdh.  proposed  by  ihe  late  Dr. 
William  Farr,  F.R.S.,  in  conjunction  wiUi  Dr.  Marc  d'E^ine,  which 
was  in  vogue  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Cokmias  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  abandoned'  in 
favour  of  one  arranged  by  Dr.  William  Ogle,  Dr.  Farr's  successor  at 
the  General  Register  Office,  London,  upon  the  basis  of  a  mode  of 
classification  determined  upon  by  a  joint  committee  appointed  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Phyactans,  Losidon ;  and  whikt  this  latter  imdades 
a  few  important  devmtions  horn  ibe  former,  the  changes  on  tiie  wliole 
are  in  the  direction  of  more  extensive  exemplification,  so  tkat  the 
admirable  system  o£  Dr.  Farr  still  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  ne!w 
«las8ificati(»L 
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The  number  of  deaths  from  each  cause  during  the  year  1894  is  here 
given,  together  with  the  proportion  which  each  class  bears  to  the  total. 
For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  causes  of  death  from  1887  to  1894, 
arranged  in  classes  according  to  the  new  system,  will  be  found  in  the 
table  immediately  following  the  death-roll  for  1894  : — 


Class. 


Causes  of  Death. 


Under  5  Years. 

Over  6  Years. 

Total 

Male.    Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

699 

692 

600 

631 

2,622 

14 

16 

25 

19 

74 

36 

28 

76 

26 

166 

168 

114 

1,114 

739 

2,135 

343 

269 

608 

299 

1,419 

1,387 

1,171 

2,484 

1,799 

6,841 

121 

93 

692 

188 

1,094 

413 

349 

34 

23 

819 

3,181 

2,732 

5,533 

3,724 

16,170 

Propor- 
tion per 
cent. 


n. 
III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


Specific  febrile  or  zymotic 
diseases   

Parasitic  diseases    

Dietetic  diseases 

Constitutional  diseases  .. 

Developmental  diseases . . 

Local  diseases...  

Violence    

Ill-defined  and  not  specified 
causes 

All  causes  , 


17-28 
0-49 

iia 

14-08 
9-35 

4510 
7-20 

5-40 

10000 


Class  L — Specific  Febrile  or  Zymotic  Diseases, 

Order  1.  Miasmatic  Disease.^, — Small-pox,  1 ;  chicken-pox,  1 ;  measles,  142  ; 
epidemic  rose-rash,  1  ;  scarlet  fever.  111 ;  influenza,  464  ;  whooping-cough,  225  ; 
mumps,  2 ;  diphtheria,  355  ;  cerebro-spinal  fever,  I ;  simple  continued  fever,  9  ; 
typhoid,  enteric  fever,  329. 

Order  2.  Diarrhoeal  Diseases. — Cholera,  cholera  infantum,  73 ;  diarrhoea,  613 ; 
dysentery,  57. 

Order  3.  Malarial  Diseases, — Remittent  fever,  1 ;  intermittent  fever,  ague,  6 ; 
beri  beri,  7. 

Order  5.  Venereal  Diseases. — Syphilis  (including  congenital  syphilis,  52),  64  ; 
stricture  of  urethra,  4. 

Order  6.  Septic  Diseases. — Phagedaena,  1 ;  erysipelas,  21 ;  pyaemia,  septicaemia, 
34  ;  puerperal  fever,  110. 

Class  IL — Parasitic  Diseases. 
Thrush,  30 ;  hydatid  disease,  44. 

Class  III, — Dietetic  Diseases. 

Starvation,  privation,  11 ;  want  of  breast  milk,  63  ;  scurvy,  1 ;  intemperance — 
(a)  chronic  alcoholism,  70 ;  (6)  delirium  tremens,  17 ;  (c)  opium  sniokmg,  2 ; 
surfeit  (over  eating),  2. 

Class  IV, — Constitviional  Diseases^ 

Rheumatic  fever,  rheumatism  of  heart,  55  ;  rheumatism,  1^4  ;  gout,  18  ;  rickets, 
5 ;  cancer,  616 ;  tabes  mesenterica,  121  ;  tubercular  meniagitis  (acute  hydro- 
cephalus), 142  ;  phthisis,  1,042 ;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis,  scrofula,  104 ; 
purpura,  haemorrhagic  diathesis,  20 ;  anaemia,  chlorosis,  leacocythaemia,  37  ; 
diabetes  mellitus,  50  ;  leprosy,  1» 

2h 
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Class  F. — Developmental  Disecbses. 

Premature  birth,  468 ;  atelectasis,  45 ;  cyanosis,  54 ;  spina  bifida,  14 ;  imper- 
forate anus,  5 ;  cleft  palate,  harelip,  6  ;  other  congenital  defects,  27 ;  old  age,  800. 

Close  VL — Local  Diseases, 

Order  1.  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. — ^Inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its 
membranes,  223 ;  apofdexy,  269 ;  softening  of  the  brain,  55 ;  hemiplegia,  brain 
paralysis,  158 ;  paralysis  agitans,  6 ;  insanity,  general  paralysis  of  the  insane,  59 ; 
ohorea,  2  ;  epilepsy,  82  ;  convulsions,  570 ;  laryngismus  stridulus,  10 ;  idiopathic 
tetanus,  23  ;  paraplegia,  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  69  ;  others,  congestion  of  brain, 
27  ;  and  brain  diseases  (undefined),  39. 

Order  2.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  SjpeciaZ  Sense. — Otitis,  otorrhcea,  disease 
of  the  ear,  15 ;  epistaxis,  disease  of  the  nose,  6 ;  ophthalmia,  disease  of  the 
eye,  4. 

Order  3.  Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System. — Endocarditis,  valvular  disease, 
227;  pericarditis,  10;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  12;  angina  pectoris,  22  ;  syncope,  132; 
aneurism,  55 ;  senile  gangrene,  17 ;  embolism,  thrombosis,  15 ;  phlebitis,  2 ; 
varicose  veins,  3  ;  heart  disease  (undefined),  440. 

Order  4.  Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System. — Laryngitis,  31 ;  croup,  109 ; 
other  diseases  of  larynx  and  trachea,  18 ;  asthma,  emphysenu^  98 ;  bronchitis, 
751  ;  pneumonia,  662 ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  107 ;  pleurisy,  122 ;  others,  and 
lung  disease  (undefined),  57. 

Order  5.  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System. — Stomatitis,  19;  dentition,  50; 
sore  throat,  quinsy,  15 ;  dyspepsia,  23 ;  hsematemesis,  13 ;  melsena,  14  ;  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  123  ;  enteritis,  674  ;  ulceration  of  intestines,  41 ;  ileus,  obstruction 
of  intestine,  68  ;  stricture  or  strangulation  of  intestine,  15  ;  intussusception,  21 ; 
hernia,  32  ;  fistula,  12  ;  peritonitis,  123 ;  ascites,  15  ;  gallstones,  17  ;  cirrhosis  of 
liver,  76 ;  hepatitis,  34 ;  jaundice,  43 ;  congestion  of  liver,  18 ;  other  diseases  of 
liver,  54 ;  other  diseases  of  digestive  system,  35. 

Order  6.  Diseases  of  the  Lymphatic  System. — Diseases  of  lymphatic  systCTa,  13 ; 
diseases  of  spleen,  4  ;  bronchocele,  10  ;  Addison's  disease,  2. 

Order  7.  Diseases  of  the  Urinary  System. — Nephritis,  62 ;  Bright's  disease,  248  ; 
uraemia,  44 ;  suppression  of  urine,  11 ;  calculus,  12;  haematuria,  6 ;  diseases  of 
bladder  and  of  prostate,  74 ;  others,  and  kidney  disease  (undefined),  19. 

Order  8.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Gfenera^tion. — Ovarian  disease,  17 ;  diseases 
of  uterus  and  vagina,  28 ;  disorders  of  menstruation,  10 ;  pelvic  abscess,  4 ; 
perineal  abscess,  1 ;  diseases  of  testes,  penis,  scrotum,  8. 

Order  9.  Diseases  of  Parturition. — Abortion,  miscarriage,  33 ;  puerperal  mania, 
4  ;  puerperal  convulsions,  28 ;  placenta  previa,  flooding,  30 ;  phlegmasia  dolens, 
1  ;  other  casualties  of  childbirth,  61. 

Order  10.  Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Locomotion. — Caries,  necrosis,  9  ;  arthritis, 
ostitis,  periostitis,  7  ;  hip-joint  disease,  curvature  of  spine,  6. 

Order  11.  Diseases  of  the  Integumentary  System. — Carbuncle,  11 ;  phlegmon, 
cellulitis,  8 ;  lupus,  4 ;  ulcer,  bed  sores,  5  ;  eczema,  11  ;  pemphigus,  4  ;  dermatitis 
and  other  diseases  of  integumentary  syst-em,  4. 

Class  VI L — Violence, 

Order  1.  Accident  or  Negligence. — Fractures  or  contusions,  348 ;  gunshot 
livounds,  19 ;  cuts  (tetanus),  28  ;  bums,  scalds,  143 ;  sunstroke,  15  ;  lighting,  2  ; 
poison,  23 ;  bite  of  .«iake  or  insect,  3 ;  drowning,  206 ;  suffocation,  38 ;  other- 
wise, 39. 

Order  2.  Homicide. — Murder,  37 ;  manslaughter,  12 ;  justifiable  homicide,  2. 

Order  3.  Suicide. — Gunshot  wounds,  31 ;  cut,  stab,  18  ;  poison,  36  ;  drowning, 
39 ;  hanging,  22 ;  otherwise,  5. 

Order  4.  ExeciUimi.^ — Hanging,  5. 

Order  5.   Violent  Deaths  not  dassed. — Found  drowned,  23. 
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Clas8  VI I  I. — lU-defined  and  not  Specified  Causes, 

Dropsy,  33 ;  atrophy,  debility,  inanition,  755 ;  tumour,  4 ;  abscess,  4 ;   other 
ill-denned  and  not  specified  causes,  23. 

Males,  8,714 ;  Females,  6,456.     Total,  15,170. 


From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  deaths  from 
phthisis  in  the  Colony  during  1894  was  greater  than  that'  from  any 
other  disease.  The  mortality  from  this  cause  was,  however,  lower  than 
the  average  rate  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  the  expected  number  of 
deaths  being  1,217,  as  against  an  actual  experience  of  1,042.  The  fatal 
cases  of  cancer  were,  on  the  contrary,  39  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 
the  preceding  decade,  but  the  rate  in  New  South  Wales  during  the 
period  1885-94  was  only  0*384  per  thousand  of  population  as  compared 
with  0-652  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  following  are  the  principal  causes  of  death,  arranged  in  order 
of  fatality : — 

Number  of 
deafchs. 

Phthims 1,042 

Accidents   864 

Old  age  800 

Atrophy,  debility  (infants) 755 

Bronchitis   751 

Enteritis 674 

H^art      disease      (exclusive     of 
endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and 

aneurism)    643 

Diarrhoea    613 

Convulsions    570 

Cancer 516 

Premature  birth    468 

Influenza    454 

Diphtheria 355 

Typhoid,  enteric  fever    329 

Apoplexy 269 

Childbirth  and  puerperal  fever  ...  267 

Bright's  disease     248 

Liver  diseases    242 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  ...  237 

Diseases  of  the  urinary   system 

(exclusive  of  Bright*s  disease) . . .  228 

Whooping-cough  225 

Inflammation  of  the  brain 223 

Paralysis     158 

Suicides 151 

Tubercular    meningitis     (hydro- 
cephalus)      142 

Peritonitis 123 

Pleurisy 122 

Tabes  mesenterica    121 


Number  of 
deaths. 

Scaiiet  fever Ill 

Croup 109 

Congestion  of  the  lungs  107 

TuMrculosis,  scrofula 104 

Asthma      98 

Intemperance    

Cholera  ....'..*.*.*'.'.*.'.'.!'.'.!!'.!'.'.!!*.'.'.'.!!'.". 

Diseases  of  spinal  cord    

Ileus,  obstruction  of  the  intestines 

Syphilis 

Want  of  breast  milk  

Insanity     

Dysentery     

Lung  disease  (undefined)   

Softening  of  the  brain    

Aneurism 

Rheumatic  fever  and  rheumatism 

of  heart 

Diabetes  mellitus     

Murder  and  manslaughter 

Hydatid  disease  

Ulceration  of  the  intestines  

Ansemia,  chlorosis,  leucocythsemia 

Pysemia,  septicaemia 

Dropsy  ,.. 

Laryngitis 

Thrush  

Bheumatism 

Found  drowned    

Erysipelas    21 

Privation  H 


89 
82 
73 
69 
68 
64 
63 
59 
57 
57 
55 
55 

55 

50 
49 
44 
41 
37 
34 
33 
31 
30 
24 
23 
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The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  deaths  from  each  class  of 
disease  to  total  deaths,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  per  thousand  persons 
living  in  New  South  Wales  from  the  several  classes  of  disease  : — 


Causes  of  Death. 


Specific  febrile,  or 

zymotic  diseases. 
Parasitic  diseases . . 
Dietetic  diseases  .. 
Constitutional 

diseases  

Developmental 

diseases  

Local  diseases   . 

Violence 

Ill-defined  and  not 

specified  causes.. 

Total    


1887. 


1,978 

61 

179 


1,128 
6,110 
1,148 

948 


13,448 


14-71 
0-45 
1-33 


8-39 
45-43 
8-54 


100-00 


1-97 
006 
0-17 


112 
6-08 
114 


13-37 


1888. 


2,143 
53 
183 

2,111 

1,195 
6,543 
1,140 

1,040 


14,408 


1889. 


1890. 


t 


14-87 
0-37 
1-27 


8-30 
45-41 
7-91 

7-22 


100-00 


2-07 
0-05 
0-18 

2,497 
68 
289 

16-88 
0-46 
1-96 

2-34 
006 
0-27 

2,022 
71 
235 

2-04 

2,018 

13-64 

1-89 

1,988 

1-15 
6-32 
1-07 

1,277 
6,615 
1,110 

8-63 
44-71 
7-50 

1-20 
6-20 
1-04 

1,322 
6,587 
1,163 

1-00 

922 

6-23 

0-86 

830 

13-88 

14,796 

100-00 

13-86 

14,218 

14-22 
0-50 
1-65 

13-98 

9-30 
46-38 
8-18 

5-84 


100-00 


^•^ 

C^ 


1-84 
0-06 
0-21 

1-SO 

1-20 
5-98 

1-oe 

0-75 
12-90 


Causes  of  Death. 


1891. 


1892. 


::l 


1894. 


Specific  febrile,  or 

zjrmotic  diseases. 
Parasitic  diseases. . 
Dietetic  diseases  .. 
Constitutional 

diseases  

Developmental 

diseases  

Local  diseases   

Violence 

Ill-defined  and  not 

specified  causes 

Tot^il    .... 


2,917 

55 

212 

2,141 

1,489 
7,301 
1,165 

1,006 


16,286 


17-91 
0-34 
1-30 

2-55 
0-05 
019 

13-15 

1-87 

9-14 
44-83 
7-15 

1-30 
6-38 
1-02 

6-18 

0-88 

100-00 

14-24 

2,022 
66 
204 

2,064 

1,347 
6,527 
1,153 

1,027 


14  03 
0-46 
1-42 


9-35 

45-29 

8-00 

7-13 


14,410 


100-00 


1-71 
0-06 
0-17 

2,891 
87 
132 

18-05 
0-54 
0-82 

2-89 
0-07 
0-11 

2,622 

74 
166 

1-76 

2,143 

13-38 

1-77 

2,135 

1-14 
5-52 
0-98 

1,449 
7,203 
1,133 

9-04 

44-96 

7-07 

1-20 
5-95 
0-94 

1,419 
6,841 
1,094 

0-87 

984 

6-14 

0-81 

819 

12-20 

16,022 

100-00 

13-24 

15,170 

17-28 
0-49 
1-10 

14-08 

9-85 
45-10 
7-20 


212 
0-06 
0-13 

1-73 

1-15 
5-53 
0-88 


12-26 


Deaths  from  Cancer. 

The  diseases  which  deserve  special  mention,  although  they  are  not 
exactly  the  three  which  claim  most  victims  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
are  cancer,  phthisis,  and  heart  disease.  During  the  year  1894  there 
were  516  fatal  cases  of  cancer,  as  compared  with  489  in  the  preceding 
year. 
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For  a  number  of  years  deaths  from  cancer  have  been  more  numerous 
among  males  than  among  females ;  thus  in  1893  there  were  250  male 
and  239  female  deaths,  and  in  1894,  308  male  and  208  female  deaths. 
The  ages  of  the  516  persons  who  died  in  1894  ranged  from  10  to  91 
years.  Of  the  total  number,  117  were  bom  in  Australasia.  Of  the 
remainder,  316  had  been  resident  in  the  Colonies  for  20  years  or  more ; 
15,  between  15  and  20  years;  28,  between  10  and  15  years;  18, 
between  5  and  10  years  ;  2,  for  4  years  ;  4,  for  2  years  ;  1,  for  1  year ; 
while  of  15  the  period  of  residence  was  unknown. 

It  would  seem  that  cases  of  cancer  are  increasing  in  New  South 
Wales  much  faster  than  might  be  expected  from  the  actual  increase  in 
population.  All  fatal  cases  have  been  recorded  since  1856,  and  during 
the  interval  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  the  population  has  practically 
trebled ;  for  the  five  years,  1856-60,  the  proportion  was  01 4  per 
thousand,  while  in  1891-94  it  was  0*43  per  thousand.  Possibly  the 
more  skilful  diagnosis  of  late  years,  especially  of  internal  cancer,  may 
account  for  part  of  the  increase ;  but  when  every  allowance  has  been 
made  on  this  score,  it  will  be  found  that  the  spread  of  cancer  is  a 
dread  reality,  demanding  very  serious  attention.  The  following  table 
shows  the  deaths  since  1856,  with  the  proportion  per  thousand  of  popu- 
lation : — 


Year, 

Deaths. 

Per  1,000 

of 
Population. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Per  1,000 

of 
Population. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

Per  1,000 

of 
Population. 

1856 

32 

0-14 

1869 

119 

0-26 

1882 

215 

0-27 

1857 

38 

013 

1870 

113 

0-23 

1883 

215 

0-26 

1858 

37 

Oil 

1871 

127 

0-25 

1884 

233 

0-26 

1859 

48 

014 

1872 

149 

0-28 

1885 

267 

0-29 

1860 

60 

0-18 

1873 

159 

0-29 

1886 

333 

0-34 

1861 

68 

0-19 

1874 

156 

0-28 

1887 

354 

0-36 

1862 

73 

0-20 

f875 

181 

0-31 

1888 

404 

0-39 

1863 

76 

0-20 

1876 

166 

0-27 

1889 

393 

0-37 

1864 

83 

0-22 

1877 

167 

0-27 

1890 

392 

0-35 

1865 

88 

0-22 

1878 

191 

0-29 

1891 

516 

0-45 

1866 

105 

0-25 

1879 

171 

0-25 

1892 

510 

0-43 

1867 

112 

0-26 

1880 

239 

0-33 

1893 

489 

0-40 

1868 

118 

0-26 

1881 

216 

0-28 

1894 

516 

0-42 
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e     Deaths  from  Phthisis. 

The  1,043  deaths  from  phthisis  which  occurred  during  1894  included 
642  males  and  401  females,  whose  ages  are  ^own  in  ihe  following 
table  : — 


Age  Groups. 

Deaths. 

AgeGroops.         |  Deaths.  |          Age  Groups. 

Deaths. 

Under  1  year  

1  year    .  x . . .  ^  ^     . .  .. 

2 
6 
2 

1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
7 

16  years 

6 

8 

9 

11 

25 

24 

24 

26 

32 

147 

188 

160 

74 

45  yean  and  under  60 

S    "              -         S 
55    ,,               ,,00 

60    „               „          66 

65    „               „          70 

70    „               „         76 

76    

80 

17    „ 

66 

2  years 

18  ;;  :.:.:::::::::: 

69 

4  „  ...::.::::.::. 

Id        

44 

5     „      

20    ,.     

26 

6     „      

21  ;;  ::..::.::::::: 

10 

7     „      

22    , 

1 

8     „      

23    „     

77                      . 

1 

9             

24  , 

25  years  and  under  30 
30    „              „         35 
35    „               »          40 
40    „               ,.          45 

84  ,;  ..::::.::.:..: 

1 

10     „ 

Total    

13     ,,      

1,042 

14  ,  ;i. .;..:;!;;; 

15      „      

The  Australian  climate  is  certainly  favourable  to  persons  suffering 
from  pulmonary  diseases,  and  a  considerable  number  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  phthisis  visit  Australia  in  search  of  relief.  Many  of  these 
are  in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  and  succumb  after  a  short  residence 
in  the  Colony.  It  may  be  said  that  7  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  of 
consumption  are  those  of  persons  whose  residence  in  Australia  has  not 
exceeded  five  years.  The  figures  for  the  year  1894  show  that  out  of  the 
1,042  persons  who  died  from  phthisis,  494  were  natives  of  Australasia  ; 
and  205  were  persons  who  had  resided  in  the  Colonies  for  20  years 
and  upwards ;  60,  for  15  years  and  under  20 ;  100,  for  10  years  and 
under  15 ;  and  89,  for  5  years  and  under  10 ;  while  20  persons  died  of 
phthisis  during  the  fifth  year  of  their  sojourn  in  the  Colonies  ;  18  during 
the  fourth  year  ;  13  during  the  third  year ;  1.0  during  the  second  year ; 
and  10  during  the  first  year.  Of  the  remaining  23  persons  the  period 
of  residence  was  unknown. 

Deaths  prom  Heart  Disease. 

Deaths  from  heart  disease  numbered  935  during  the  year  1894, 
viz. : — 578  males  and  357  females.     Their  ages  are  shown  below  : — 


Age  Groups. 

Deaths. 

Age  Groups. 

Deaths.  ^ 

Age  Groupa 

Deaths. 

Under  1  year  

1  year       

16 
4 

1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 
6 
3 
1 
3 
2 
6 

16  years 

8 
2 
2 

t 

4 

8    ' 

8 

3 
34 
47 
53 
60 
69 

50  years  and  under  65 
55    „              ,.60 

52  -           »       ?S 

65    „               „          70 
70    „               „         76 
75    „               „          80 
80    „               „          85 
85    „               .,90 
90    .,     

08 

17    „     

87 

2  years  

18    „     

138 

3     „      ..  

19    „     

98 

5     

20    „     

86 

6  ;;  :::::::::::::: 

21    „     

62 

7     „       

22    

27 

8     „      

23  ;;  :::::::::::::: 

6 

9      J, 

24    „       

1 

10      „      

25  years  and  under  30 
30    „              „         36 
35    „               „          40 
40    „                „          45 
45    „               „          50 

93    „      

1 

11      „      

Not  stated    

1 

12 

Total    

13      „      

935 

14     „      
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The  number  of  new  arrivals  among  the  935  persons  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  table  was  small.  One  person  died  during  the  first  year 
of  residence  in  Australasia ;  2  during  the  second  year ;  5  during  the 
third  year ;  4  during  die  fourth  year ;  and  6  during  the  fifth  year ; 
41  persons  had  been  residing  in  the  colonies  from  5  to  10  years ;  58  from 
10  to  15  years  ;  38  from  15  to  20  years ;  and  469  persons  20  years  and 
upwards.  Of  47  persons  the  length  of  residence  was  not  known,  and 
264  were  natives  of  Australasia. 


Diseases  of  Nervous  System. 

A  good  deal  is  heard  from  time  to  time  of  the  unhappy  effects  which 
our  increasing  civilisation  has  upon  the  health  of  the  community,  and  of 
the  large  increase  of  diseases  of  the  nerves  and  brain.  The  statistics  of 
deaths  show  quite  the  contrary.  Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  and  other  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  do  not  now  show  so  many  fatal  cases  as  formerly 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  will  be  readily  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  covers  the  whole  period  during  which  registra- 
tion has  been-  in  force  : — 


> 
Per 

Per 

Pe 

Year. 

Deaths. 

1,000  of 
population. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

i,oeo<rf 

population. 

Year. 

Deaths. 

1,000  of 
population. 

1856 

489 

2-08 

1869 

943 

200 

1882 

1,644 

2-06 

1857 

792 

2-67 

1870 

947 

1-93     1 

1883 

1,594 

1-90 

1858 

930 

2-87 

1871 

984 

1-94     j 

1884 

1,803 

204 

1859 

868 

2-56 

1872 

1,145 

217     1 

1885 

1,940 

2-09 

I860 

884 

2-58 

1873 

1,180 

217     1 

1886 

1,800 

1-86 

1861 

736 

2-08 

1874 

1,265 

2-24    1 

1887 

1,675 

1-67 

1862 

916 

2-53 

1875 

1,307 

2-24    i 

1888 

1,692 

1-63 

1863 

866 

2-33 

1876 

1,293 

214 

1889 

1,671 

1-67 

1864 

855 

2-22 

1877 

1,245 

1-98     , 

1890 

1,594 

1-45 

1865 

822 

205 

1878 

1,427 

2-17    ' 

1891 

1,691 

1-48 

1866 

905 

216 

1879 

1,380 

2-00 

1892 

1,680 

1-34 

1867 

1,025 

2-35 

1880 

1,499 

2-06    1 

1893 

1,836 

1-52 

1868 

1,023 

2-25 

1881 

1,541 

2-01 

1 

1894 

1,592 

1-29 

Accidents. 

Accidental  deaths  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  country.  The 
number  registered  during  1894  was  864,  or  226  in  the  metropolis  and 
638  in  the  country  districts.  The  numbers  for  1893  were  212  and  659 
respectively.  A  slight  increase  is,  therefore,  apparent  in  the  metropolis, 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  country  districts.     The  number  of 
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fatal  accidents  in  the  Colony  during  each  of  the  years  1888  to  1894 
inclusive  was  as  follows: — 

1888.   1889.    1890.    1891.    1892.   1893.  1894. 

Sydney  and  suburbs 272        247        214        258        215        212  226 

Country 628        658        758        685        726        659  638 

Total  900        905        972        943        941        871  864 

In  the  following  table  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  of  the 
yarious  fatal  accidents  during  the  last  ten  years : — 


1 

g 

02 

a 

■= 

M 

All  ciisea. 

Vdar. 

i 

1 

41 

tl 

i 

1 

1 

K. 

F. 

To*»U 

1S85 

448 

1 

13i  23 

121 

34 

* 

3 

222,  42 

10 

755 

202 

957 

1886 

357 

23!  U 

114 

37 

3 

12 

5 

210  60 

27 

670 

192  362 

2887 

352 

111  18 

93 

24 

2 

16 

3 

228129 

27 

727 

176 

903 

1833 

396 

28  22 

133 

37 

5 

15 

5 

176'  42 

41 

713 

187 

900 

3389 

417 

15 

13 

101 

29 

7 

24 

4 

204  64 

37 

713 

192 

905 

1800 

394 

16 

9 

103 

17 

6 

21 

10 

319:  37 

40 

770 

202 

972 

1891 

406 

15 

11 

119 

13 

4 

26 

5 

2511  52 

4] 

780 

163 

943 

1392 

AQ6 

31  18 

103 

25 

2 

20 

4 

254I  44 

35 

734 

207 

94i 

1893 

334 

23  17 

123 

14 

]    34 

8 

232  42 

43 

m9 

202  871 

1894 

343  19,  23 

J 

143 

15 

2  23  a 

206 

38 
540 

39 

646 

218 

864 

Total... 

3,837 

194173 

IA53 

245 

32232;  50 

2,302 

340 

7,177|l,94i 

1 

9,118 

*  Included  witl^    *'  Sunstroke  "  during  this  year. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  accidents  during  the  ten  years  1885  to 
1894  has  been  84  per  100,000  of  the  population.  This,  although  much 
lower  than  in  Queensland,  is  higher  than  in  the  other  colonies,  or  in  any 
country  whose  records  are  available  for  comparison,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  statement : — 


New  South  Wales    84 

Victoria  83 

Queensland     '. 141 

South  Australia    63 

Tasmania    69 

New  Zealand 84 

England  and  Wales 56 

Scotland 68 

Ireland    35 

France    34 

Spain  21 

Switzerland    69 


Italy 15 

Germany  42 

Prussia 41 

Austria 31 

Hungary  34 

Belgium/   39 

Norway 64 

Sweden 51 

Russia  46 

United  States 62 

Denmark  23 
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Suicides. 

The  number  of  suicides  registered  during  the  ten  years  1885-94,  and 
the  various  modes  adopted  for  the  taking  of  life,  were  as  follow : — 


Shooting. 

Cut,  Stab, 
etc. 

Poison. 

Drown- 
ing. 

Hang. 

ing. 

other 
Modes. 

All  cases. 

Year. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total 

1885 

19 

1 

18 

13 

5 

1 

3 

26 

5 

4 

81 

14 

95 

1886 

24 

1 

12 

14 

6 

3 

3 

23 

3 

6 

82 

13 

95 

1887 

22 

14 

i 

17 

11 

14 

7 

26 

4 

*l    1 

97 

24 

121 

1888 

29 

18 

6 

26 

19 

7 

4 

16 

1 

6      1 

102 

30 

132 

1889 

25 

20 

4 

18 

10 

8 

5 

15 

3 

'  3 

1 

89 

23 

112 

1890 

19 

i 

16 

2 

16 

12 

14 

5 

25 

2 

4 

2 

94 

24 

118 

1891 

36 

1 

14 

2 

16 

10 

3 

2 

29 

4 

2 

... 

100 

19 

119 

1892 

37 

... 

17 

1 

20 

11 

8 

4 

20 

1 

61    2 

108 

19 

127 

1893 

42 

18 

2 

28 

8 

22 

8 

15 

6 

3 

1 

128 

25 

153 

1894 

29 

282 

2 
6 

15 
162 

3 
20 

22 
190 

14 
106 

23 
103 

16 
57 

17 

6 

5 

111 

40 

151 

Total 

212 

34 

43 

8 

992 

231 

1223 

Suicide  by  hanging  formerly  claimed  the  largest  number  of  male 
victims ;  but  for  the  ten  years  ended  1894  there  were  282  suicides  of 
males  by  shooting,  as  against  212  by  hanging.  Death  by  poisoning  was 
most  favoured  by  women,  there  having  been  106  cases  during  the  decade, 
while  57  females  put  an  end  to  themselves  by  drowning. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  suicides,  and  the  proportion 
to  total  deaths,  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Suicides  by  males. 

Suicides  by  females. 

Total  Suicides. 

Year. 

No. 

Per  thousand 

No. 

Per  thousand 
of  total  deaths 

No. 

Per  thousand 
deaths. 

of  males. 

of  females. 

1885 

81 

910 

14 

2-19 

95 

6-22 

1886 

82 

9-64 

13 

2-13 

95 

6-51 

1887 

97 

12-47 

24 

4-23 

121 

9-00 

1888 

102 

1207 

30 

5-04 

132 

916 

1889 

89 

10-24 

23 

3-74 

112 

7-55 

1890 

94 

11-35 

24 

4-04 

118 

8-30 

1891 

100 

10-46 

19 

2-82 

119 

7-31 

1892 

108 

12-64 

19 

3-24 

127 

8-81 

1893 

128 

13-78 

25 

3-71 

153 

9-55 

1894 

111 

12-74 

40 

6-20 

151 

9-95 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  annual  proportion  of  suicides, 
at  different  age-groups  of  males  and  females,  per  million  of  population, 
for  the  twenty-four  years  1871-94  : — 


Average  of  10 

Average  of  10 

Average  of  4 

Average  of  24 

years,] 

L871-80. 

years, 

1881-90. 

years. 

1891-94.  . 

years,  1871-94. 

Age  Groups. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

10  years  and  under  15  ... 

3 

4 

2 

7 

3 

4 

2 

15      „                 „     20  ... 

14 

14 

28 

43 

27 

65 

23 

43 

20      „                 „     25  ... 

39 

44 

100 

43 

132 

75 

91 

51 

25      „                 „     30  ... 

85 

36 

186 

53 

155 

65 

149 

50 

30     „                 „    35  ... 

177 

60 

218 

66 

219 

97 

204 

72 

35      „                 „    40  ... 

258 

63 

233 

60 

283 

78 

252 

65 

40      „                 „    45  ... 

287 

105 

284 

101 

365 

21 

304. 

83 

45      „                 „     50  ... 

367 

87 

335 

79 

362 

64 

354 

77 

50      „                 ,.55    .. 

368 

89 

489 

136 

485 

64 

449 

104 

55     „                 „    60  ... 

356 

79 

449 

108 

499 

109 

426 

100 

60      „                 „     65  ... 

541 

182 

418 

90 

547 

125 

487 

126 

65      „                 „     70  ... 

624 

85 

576 

99 

720 

47 

6^ 

94 

70      „  and  upwards 

384 

36 

483 

114 

854 

173 

483 

74 

All  ages 

122-7 

30-9 

162-6 

38-2 

170-9 

44-3 

148 

37 

These  figures  show  that  suicide  is  steadily  increasing  both  amongst 
males  and  females,  and  that  the  disposition  to  self-destruction  increases 
with  each  year  of  life.  The  rate  for  females  is  only  one-fourth  of  that  for 
males,  and  this  average  has  been  maintained  in  a  singular  manner 
throughout  the  whole  period  over  which  observation  extends.  At  no  period 
of  life,  except  for  the  five  years  15  to  19,  are  females  more  prone  to 
suicide  than  males,  nor  does  age  develop  the  tendency  amongst  them  to 
the  same  extent. 

Experience  shows  that  conduct  is  largely  influenced  by  the  seasons. 
As  regards  suicides,  this  is  most  plainly  seen  amongst  males,  who  are 
more  prone  to  attempt  self-destruction  in  the  first  and  last  quarters  of 
the  year  than  in  the  intervening  period.  January,  February,  and 
December,  the  three  hottest  months  of  the  year,  have  the  largest  record 
of  suicides.  For  the  decade  ended  with  1894  the  proportion  of  male 
suicides  during  the  four  quarters  of  the  year  was  as  follows  : — 

First  quarter  25*87  per  cent. 

Second  quarter  21*23       ,, 

Third  quarter ^... 23*23       „ 

Fourth  quarter  29*67       „ 

Female  suicides  classified  by  quarters  for  the  same  period  show  the 
highest  proportion  during  the  fourth  quarter,  as  do  the  males;  but 
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ccmtrary  to  expectation,  the  proportioii  of  the  first  quarter  is  the  lowest 

of  the  year,  the  figures  being  as  follow  ; — 

First  quarter  20*89  per  o^it. 

Second  quarter  ..^..,.».^    25*24      ,9^ 

Third  quarter  .. ^ 25*72       „ 

Fourth  quarter 28*15       „ 

The  mean  rate  of  the  whole  of  Australasia  for  the  ten  years  ended 
1894  was  11*0,  whixih  is  slightly  higher  than  in  New  South  Wales.  In 
respect  to  suicide,  however,  all  the  Colonies^  Tasmania  alone  excepted, 
compare  somewhat  unfavourably  with  Great  Britain,  deaths  by  suicide 
averaging  7*0  per  100,000  of  population  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
5*6  in  Scotland.  The  following  figures  show  the  rate  of  deaths  from 
suicide  in  the  Australasian  Colonies  : — 


Colony. 

Per  100,000  of  mean 
population. 

Tasmania «... 

South  AustraUa 

New  Zealand   

6*9 
9*4 
9*4 

New  South  Wales 

10-6 

Victoria 

11*5 

Queensland  

16*1 

Western  Australia 

16*7 

Standard  Population  and  Coefpicient  op  Mortality. 

The  International  Statistical  Institute,  in  its  1895  session,  held  at 
Berne,  decided  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  population  of  Sweden, 
in  five  age-groups,  as  ascertained  at  the  Census  of  1890,  as  the  standard 
population  by  which  the  coefficient  of  mortality  should  be  calculated. 
In  compliance  with  this  recommendation,  the  coefficient  of  mortality  for 
New  South  Wales  has  been  calculated  for  each  of  the  ten 'years  1885-94. 
The  figures  for  1894  are  as  follow : — 


Age  Groups. 

Number 
living  at  the 

year. 

Deatha. 

Ck)efficient 
percent. 

Percentage  of 

the  Population 

of  Sweden : 

Standard 

New  South 
per  thousand. 

Under  I  year 

36,124 
555,697 
410,573 
179,672 

53,444 

4,248 
2,736 
2,379 
2.307 
3,500 

1114 
0-49 
0-58 

1-28 
6-55 

2-65 
39-80 
26-96 
19-23 
11-46 

2-84 

1  and  under  20 

20  and  under  40    ... 
40  and  under  60    .. 
60  and  upward? 

1-95 
1-56 
2-46 
7-51 

Total... 

1,237,410 

15,170 

1-23 

100-00 

16-32 
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The  coefficient  of  mortality  for  each  of  the  ten  years  ended  with  1894, 
together  with  the  death-rate  as  calculated  without  regard  to  age-groups, 
was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Coefficient  of  Mortality. 

Death-rate. 

per  thousand. 

per  thousand. 

1885 

20-22 

16-48 

1886 

18-58 

15-05 

1887 

16-65 

13-38 

1888 

17-26 

13-91 

1889 

17-22 

13-87 

1890 

16-51 

12-90 

1891 

18-68 

14-24 

1892 

15-65 

12-20 

1893 

16-71 

13-24 

1894 

16-32 

^12-30 

Comparisons  with  other  <50untries  cannot  be  made  at  present,  as  no 
particulars  have  so  far  been  received. 


Burials. 

Cemeteries  in  New  South  Wales  are  in  some  instances  church 
property ;  in  other  instances  they  belong  to  municipal  corporations ;  and 
in  other  cases  again  they  are  Government  property  administered  by 
trustees,  partly  appointed  and  partly  elected.  A  few  cemeteries  in 
outlying  parts  of  the  Colony  are  in  the  hands  of  private  owners.  In 
the  metropolitan  area  the  first  three  kinds  of  ownership  are  all  repre- 
sented. The  necropolis  at  Rookwood  and  the  cemetery  at  Sutherland 
are  Government  property  managed  by  trustees ;  while  amongst  a  number 
of  others,  the  W^verley  and  Long  Bay  cemeteries  belong  to  the  Waverley 
and  Randwick  municipalities  respectively  ;  and  the  Gore  Hill,  Watson's 
Bay,  St.  Peters,  Petersham,  and  Randwick  cemeteries  are  church 
property.  Burial  fees  at  Rookwood  range  from  12s.  6d.  to£l  10s.,  and 
at  Waverley  from  £1  17s.  6d.  to  £2  7s.  6d.,  for  the  great  majority  of 
funerals ;  in  exceptional  cases,  however,  they  may,  according  to  situation 
and  area  required,  amount  to  £10  10s.  or  more.  The  average  price  of 
funerals  in  the  metropolitan  area  may  be  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — For  - 
coffin  and  hearse,  first  class,  £10 ;  second  class,  £7 ;  third  class,  £4 ;  and 
for  coaches,  from  £1  5s.  to  £1  10s.  each,  according  to  distance  to  be 
travelled;  total  cost — first  class,  £15  ;  second  class,  £10  10s.  ;  third 
class,  £7  10s.  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any  average  for  country 
funerals  ;  for  while  in  some  of  the  larger  country  towns  undertakers  are 
to  be  found,  in  the  majority  of  country  places  actual  funeral  expenses 
need  hardly  be  incurred  except  in  the  shape  of  burial  fees. 
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Sickness  and  Infirmity. 

Closely  allied  to  the  consideration  of  the  rate  of  mortality  is  that  of 
the  rate  of  sickness ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  latter  is  by 
no  means  directly  proportioned  to  the  former.  At  different  periods  of 
life  mankind  is  exposed  to  different  classes  of  disease,  some  virulent 
and  of  brief  duration,  others  protracted  in  duration  yet  less  fatal  in 
their  effects.  Within  a  few  months  after  their  entrance  into  the  world 
the  majority  of  the  infants  prematurely  born  or  of  weak  or  imperfect 
organisation  are  removed  by  death,  and  others  succumb  to  such  causes 
as  "  overlaying,"  improper  feeding  —  commonly  termed  "  want  of 
breast  milk  " — and  "  infanticide."  During  the  next  few  years  of  life 
children  are  especially  subject  to  such  diseases  as  convulsions  (sympto- 
matic of  undeveloped  causes  of  sickness),  measles,  whooping-cough, 
scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria,  from  which  the  survivors  generally  enjoy 
an  immunity  during  the  remainder  of  their  life.  Later  on  in  the 
progress  of  years,  during  a  period  ranging  from  puberty  to  the  change 
of  life,  many  become  victims  to  consumption,  often  after  a  wearisome 
and  lingering  resistance ;  while  after  entering  into  active  life  they  are 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  accidents,  more  or  less  imminent  according  to  the 
occupation  adopted,  and  resulting  it  may  be  in  immediate  death  or  in  a 
more  or  less  permanent  sickness  or  disablement ;  and  during  this  period 
the  females,  if  not,  as  a  rule,  so  exposed  to  external  dangers,  suffer 
frequent  loss  from  the  risks  of  childbirth.  During  the  later  portion  of 
this  period  and  the  years  succeeding  it,  many  are  removed  by  diseases 
from  some  of  which  they  may  have  been  secretly  or  unwittingly  suffer- 
ing for  years;  and  the  deaths  from  heart  disease,  liver  diseases,  and 
cancer  are  very  numerous,  the  last-named  becoming  more  widespread  in 
New  South  Wales  and  more  prevalent  among  men  than  among  women. 
And  last  of  all  comes  that  oft-time  protracted  "chronic  illness "^ 
generally  termed  "  old  age,"  when  people  are  for  the  most  part  unable 
to  work  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  are  therefore  dependent  on 
the  provision  they  have  made  in  the  past  or  on  the  good  will  of  others*. 
Although  in  a  medical  sense  sickness  may  only  be  used  to  denote  that 
state  of  the  body  which  requires  the  administration  of  medicine  or  the 
attendance  and  services  of  a  medical  practitioner,  yet  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation,  of  the  term  it  is  employed  to  denote  inability  to  follow  one's 
usual  occupation  in  life  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise.  Thus  a  sore 
thumb  might  be  "  sickness  "  in  the  case  of  a  compositor  or  a  bricklayer, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  his  foreman  or  employer. 

In  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Conference  of  Statisticians,  an 
inquiry  was  inserted  in  the  Census  schedule  with  the  intention  of 
eliciting  information  as  to  the  number  of  persons  suffering  from  sickness 
or  infirmity.  It  was  not  expected  that  the  inquiry  would  be  on  all 
points  successful ;  indeed,  it  was  recognised  that  the  term  sickness  is 
itself  vague ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  inquiry  was  understood  to  refer 
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to  inability  to  follow  ordinary  oecopations,  or,  where  there  was  no  occu- 
pation, then  bed-fast  sickness  was  understood.  Judging  from  the  infor- 
mation gathered  from  other  sources  it  is  believed  that  the  particulars 
obtained  were  substantially  accurate,  except  perhaps  in  r^ard  to  ^ilepsy 
and  idiocy.  In  the  case  of  persons  suffering  from  ihe  neuroses  last 
mentioned,  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  was  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  those  filling  up  the  schedule,  especially  where  the  persons  con- 
cerned were  their  ofl&pring,  to  record  either  infirmity  except  when  its 
presence  was  too  plain  to  be  overlooked 

Assuming  the  results  of  the  Census  of  1891  to  be  indicative  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  population  of  the  Colony,  and  excluding  the 
aborigines,  it  would  appear  that  something  like  2  per  cent,  of  the 
people  constantly  suf^  Irom.  some  form  of  infirmity  arising  either  &om 
disease  or  from  disablement  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  character. 
The  following  table  s^ows  the  number  and  the  proportion  per  1,000 
suffering  from  each  cause ; — 


Sickness  or  Infirmity. 


TotiJ  number. 


Per  thousand. 


Hales.      Females.       TotaL      Males.     Females.     Persons. 


Total  cases  of  Infirmity  . 

Sickness — 

Paralysis 

Epilepsy  

Leprosy 

Others  and  undefined 

Total  Sickness 

Other  Infirmities — 

Accident  

Deaf  and  Bnmh 

Dumb  only  > 

Deaf  only.. 

Blind 

Insane  

Idiotic  

Crippled  

Lost  a  Limb 

Lost  Sight  of  an  Eye. 


13,926 


530 

209 

15 

5,732 


6,486 

1,248 

210 

3 

780 

416 

1,926 
164 

1,182 
566 
945 


8,325 


22,251 


321 
130 


4,385 


851 

339 

15 

10,117 


2311 


0-89 
0-36 
0-01 
9-55 


4,836 

211 

173 

6 

568 

325 

1,203 

122 

593 

69 

219 


11,322  !  10-80 


1,459 

383 

9 

1,348 

741 
3,129 

286 
1,775 

635 
1,164 


2-09 
0-35 
001 
1-30 
0-69 
312 
0-27 
1-97 
0-94 
1-57 


I 


1614 


19-88 


0-62 
0-25 

8-51 


0-77 
0-31 
0-00 
9-06 


9-38 

0-41 
0-34 
0-01 
110 
0-63 
2-33 
0-24 
115 
013 
0-42 


1014 

1-31 
0-34 
0-01 
1-21 
0-66 
275 
0-25 
1-59 
0-57 
105 
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A  separate  classification  of  the  Chinese  was  made,  but  no  specia. 
features  were  disclosed  except  that  9  out  of  the  15  lepers  were  of  this 
nationality.  There  was  also  one  Jayanese  leper.  The  number  of 
Chinese  insane  was  73,  a  much  larger  figure  than  their  proportion  of 
the  community  warranted  ;  but  in  this  the  Chinese  were  not  singular,  as 
several  other  nationalities  had  a  like  undue  proportion. 

By  virtue  of  the  Leprosy  Act  of  1890,  the  Board  of  Health  is 
empowered  to  detain  and  isolate  persons  suffering  from  leprosy.  In 
1891  there  were  lepers  in  all  the  Colonies  of  Australasia  except  Tas- 
mania, and  in  all  the  cases  then  known  to  the  health  authorities  the 
afflicted  were  of  the  male  sex.  The  number  of  lepers  in  each  Colony, 
and  the  nationalities  to  which  they  belonged,  were  as  set  out  in  the 
appended  table : — 


Nationality. 

Colony. 

1 

l| 
<< 

S 

l| 

1 

i 
1 

i 

1 

New  South  Wales. 
Victoria     

5 
1 
2 

1 

4 

3 

9 
2 
3 
3 

1 

1 

1 

15 
8 

Qne^island 

10 

South  Australia... 
Western  Australia 
New  Zealand  

3 

1 
4 

Total 

8 

1 

4 

3 

18 

1 

1 

36 

On  January  1st,  1 895,  there  were  40  persons — 35 males  and  5  females — 
in  the  leper  lazaret  at  Little  Bay,  New  South  Wales.  The  inmates 
were  of  the  following  nationalities  : — New  South  Wales,  11 ;  Queensland, 
1  ;  N^w  Zealand,  1 ;  England,  1 ;  Germany,  1 ;  India,  2  ;  China,  19  ; 
Java,  1 ;  Fiji,  1 ;  New  Caledonia,  1  ;  Solomon  Islands,  1.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1896  the  number  had  been  reduced  to  37. 

During  the  Census  year  there  were  943  deaths  due  to  accidents, 
780  being  of  males  and  163  of  females.  On  the  day  of  enumeration, 
1,248  males  and  211  females  were  recorded  as  suffering  from  accidents 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  special  attention. 
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The  blind  numbered  416  males  and  325  females,  of  whom  657  were 
adults  and  84  under  21  years  of  age.  Of  these,  32  adults  were  employed 
or  connected  with  the  Industrial  Blind  Institution  at  Sydney,  and  20 
children  were  in  other  public  institutions. 

By  crippled  were  understood  such  persons  as  through  illness  and 
accident  had  lost  the  complete  or  partial  use  of  one  or  more  limbs 
without  being  entirely  deprived  of  the  member  itsell  The  term  is 
none  too  happy,  seeing  that  a  majority  of  the  persons  afflicted  were  not 
disabled  from  following  gainful  occupations. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  comprised  162  adults,  and  221  children  and  others 
under  21  years;  of  these,  57  were  inmates  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  at  Sydney.  There  were  780  males  and  568  females  returned 
as  being  deaf  but  not  dumb.  Deafness,  as  defined  in  the  Census  schedule, 
was  intended  to  mean  total  infirmity ;  the  inquiry,  however,  was  possibly 
misunderstood  by  some,  and  cases  of  infirmity  of  hearing  short  of 
total  deafness  recorded,  but  the  figures  viewed  in  ages  give  no  clue  to 
what  was  really  understood.  There  were  127  persons  under  21  years 
returned  as  deaf,  and  1,221  above  that  age.  The  persons  returned  as 
dumb  but  not  deaf  were  only  9  in  number,  3  of  whom  were  males,  and 
6  females. 

The  epileptics  whose  infirmity  was  noted  on  the  schedule  were  209 
males  and  130  females.  They  probably  comprised  only  those  who  were 
actually  sufiering  on  the  day  of  the  Census — the  persons  with  an  epileptic 
taint  were  doubtless  much  more  numerous. 

As  already  pointed  out,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
persons  returned  as  idiotic  understates  the  truth,  seeing  that  only  116 
under  21  and  172  over  that  age  were  so  returned.  Perhaps  only  the 
aggressively  idiotic  were  recorded  on  the  Census  papers,  for  truly 
between  the  drivelling  idiot  and  the  confessedly  sane  there  are  many 
grades  of  idiocy  not  likely  to  be  acknowledged  as  such. 


Duration  of  Sickness. 

No  doubt  accurate  returns  could  be  obtained  from  public  institutions 
as  to  the  duration  after  admission  and  the  result  of  all  cases  which  have 
undergone  treatment  in  them,  but  they  would  not  be  correct  enough  for 
general  use.  Many  of  the  cases  of  sickness  might  have  existed  for  some 
time  before  the  patient  applied  for  relief,  and,  which  is  of  still  more 
importance,  as  a  rule  only  those  whose  condition  is  deemed  critical  are 
conveyed  to  a  hospital,  whilst  what  is  required  to  make  the  statistics  of 
any  public  utility  is  that  we  should  obtain  the  average  duration  of 
"  sickness,"  that  is,  of  inability  to  work  at  the  usual  trade  or  business  at 
each  period  of  life. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  statistics  relating  to  the  average  duration 
of  fatal  sickness  have  been  compiled,  although  in  most  cases  valuable 
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information  might  be  obtained  from  the  registration  of  deaths.  So 
far,  however,  as  relates  to  the  duration  of  general  sickness,  some 
important  material  has  been  compiled  by  thie  Secretary  to  the 
MiuEK^hester  Unity  of  tiie  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  in  New- 
South  Wales  concerning  the  mortality  and  sickness  among  its 
members.  From  this  information  )ias  been  prepared  the  following 
table,  in  which  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  experience  of 
that  extensive  Order  in  England  and  in  New  South  Wales  with 
regard  to  the  average  sickness  per  annum  to  each  person,  the  annual 
mortality  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  days'  sickness  to  each  death,  at 
various  age  groups : — 


England. 

New  South  Wales. 

Age. 

Weeks  of 
Sicknesgper 

Member 
per  annum. 

Mortality 
per  cent. 
per  annum. 

Days  of 

Sickness  to 

l]>eath. 

Weeks  of 
Sickness  per 

Member 
per  annum. 

MortalHy 

per  cent 

per  annum. 

Days  of 

Sickness  to 

IDeath. 

21-25 

0-754 

0-667 

791 

0-401 

0-293 

958 

26-30 

0-827 

0-764 

768 

0-512 

0-456 

78a 

31-35 

0-954 

0-864 

773 

0-629 

0-575 

765 

36-40 

MOO 

1-046 

736 

0-828 

0-667 

316 

41-45 

1-348 

1-257 

751 

1-181 

0-988 

837 

46-50 

1-776 

1-545 

805 

1-583 

1-087 

1,020 

51-55 

2-406 

2-035 

828 

1-949 

1-638 

833 

56-60 

3-441 

2-769 

867 

3-299 

2-278 

1,014 

61-65 

5-306 

3-989 

931 

6-616 

3-605 

2,241 

66-70 

8-399 

5-638 

1,043 

6-949 

6-019 

808- 

71-75 

13092 

8-560 

1,071 

15164 

8-850 

1,200 

76-«0 

18-307 

12-204 

1,050 

14-860 

20-000 

520 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the  mortality  experience 
c^  the  Colony,  and  the  sickness,  appear  to  be  lower  than  in  England ; 
but  the  data  for  New  South  Wales  in  regard  to  sickness  are  not  yet 
imfficieiDt  to  enable  any  confident  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  the 
tabulated  results. 
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Expectation  op  Life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  commoa  remark  that  nothing  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  length  of  life  which  an  individual  may  enjoy,  and  nothing 
more  certain  than  the  duration  of  lives  taken  in  the  aggregate.  A 
life-table  professes  to  give  the  number  of  persons  out  of  a  given 
number — ^usually  100,000 — who  may  be  expected  to  survive  at  the  end 
of  each  year,  conmiencing  with  birth  or  year  0,  until  the  last  has  been 
counted  out.  As  a  complement  to  this,  it  shows  the  number  who 
may  be  expected  to  die  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  the  mean  after-life- 
time of  persons  at  each  completed  year  of  life.  This  last  is  what  is 
usually  called  the  expectation  of  life,  and  is  so  called  in  the  life-tables 
w^hich  will  be  found  annexed. 

The  data  required  for  a  life-table  are  the  number  of  persons  living,  as 
ascertained  by  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  people,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  recorded  at  each  year  of  age.  Experience,  however,  shows  that 
neither  in  the  case  of  one  set  of  facts  nor  in  the  other  is-  absolute 
•exactitude  attainable;  for,  without  regarding  those  who  deliberately 
misstate  their  age  at  the  time  of  the  Census,  there  are  always  some,  and 
by  no  means  a  few,  who  either  do  not  know  the  year  of  their  birth,  or 
in  the  Census  paper  return  themselves  as  at  the  nearest  decennial  age. 
Thus  it  is  the  universal  experience  of  those  who  have  compiled  a  popula- 
tion census  to  find  that  the  number  of  persons  at  age  40,  for  example, 
largely  exceeds  that  at  38,  39,  41,  or  42,  and  similarly  with  50  and  other 
decennial  ages.  There  is  also  a  tendency,  but  not  to  so  marked  an  extent, 
for  persons  near  the  quinquennial  ages,  if  they  may  so  be  termed,  viz., 
35,  45,  55,  etc.,  to  return  themselves  as  at  these  ages  and  not  at  their 
true  age.  The  ages  of  persons  dying  are  stated  with  more  exactitude, 
although  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  ages  to  group  themselves  round 
the  decennial  figures.  It  is  necessary  in  a  life-table  to  make  allowance 
for  the  bias  or  personal  equation  which  the  statements  of  ages  exhibit, 
otherwise  the  expectations  of  life  when  plotted  to  a  scale  would  exhibit 
a  series  of  angular  points,  instead  of  the  rather  graceful  curves  which 
a  diagi'am  if  prepared  would  show.  Dr.  Farr,  to  whose  labours  the  world 
owes  the  first  English  life-table,  adopted  a  system  of  adjustment  which 
efiectually  smoothed  ofi*  the  angular  points  to  which  allusion  has  been  made; 
but  it  is  now  recognised  that  this  smoothing  process  was  too  efifectualy 
and  the  variations  from  uniformity  at  certain  ages,  arising  from  change  of 
life,  from  the  efiects  of  climate  and  environment,  or  from  emigration, 
are  altogether  lost.  Since  the  compilation  of  the  fourth  or  last  English 
life-table  by  Dr.  Ogle,  the  question  of  adjustment  has  been  very  fully 
discussed,  and  the  method  used  by  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  in  adjusting 
the  graduation  of  the  tables  of  mortality  adopted  by  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries,  has  met  with  general  approval;  and  it  is  the  system  of 
Woolhouse  that  has  been  used  in  calculating  the  mortality  on  which  the 
following  tables  are  based 
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The  ages  assumed  were  those  ascertained  at  the  Censns  taken  on  the 
5th  Apnl,  1891,  and  the  deaths  those  registered  as  occurring  during  the 
twelve  months  preceding  and  the  twelve  months  following  the  day  of 
the  Census.  iSie  number  of  persons  dealt  with  was  1,123,954,  being 
the  population  of  the  Colony,  less  the  aborigines ;  and  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  two  years,  30,504.  It  may  be  well  to  note  at  this  stage 
that  the  death-rate  of  1891  was  very  considerably  augmented  by  the 
influenza  epidemic,  an  abnormal  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  amongst 
aged  persons,  especially  females.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  comparing  life-tables  hereafter  compiled  with 
the  one  now  presented. 

The  necessity  for  exact  data  in  calculating  life  contingencies  brought 
into  existence  the  first  life-table  ;  but  there  are  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
put  that  are  entirely  apart  from  the  requirements  of  the  actuary.  If 
the  progress  of  medicine,  viewed  as  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  is  to 
be  measured,  the  only  gauge  which  can  be  applied  is  the  life-table ; 
and  it  is  held  to  be  very  positive  evidence  of  the  improved  condition 
of  the  people  that  in  the  forty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  compi- 
lation of  Dr.  Farr*s  first  table  of  the  expectation  of  life  and  of  that  by 
Dr.  Ogle,  there  was  an  improvement  of  1 J  years  in  the  expectation  at 
birth. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  expectation  of  life  now  ascer- 
tained for  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  past  years,  as  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  expectation  has  been  ascertained ;  but  a  few  com.- 
parisons  with  Dr.  Ogle's  table  for  England  may  not  be  without 
interest.  First,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  allude  to  several  material 
pcHnts  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  dealing  with  the  New  South 
Wales  table. 

The  population  of  the  Colony  is  composed  of  two-thirds  of  native 
bom  and  one-third  of  British  or  foreign  parentage ;  and  of  the  persons 
over  16  years  of  age,  about  one  half  belong  to  the  latter  category.  The 
average  length  of  time  which  the  non- Australian-bom  have  spent  in  the 
Colony  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined ;  but  it  must  be  abundantly 
plain  that  there  is  a  very  large  number  of  persons  in  New  South  Wales 
whose  past  life  has  been  very  little  influenced  by  Australian  con- 
ditions. Thus  the  mortality  experience  which  the  tables  show  is 
in  reality  of  two  kinds.  The  earlier  ages  are  practically  purely 
Australian,  whilst  the  later  ages  are  partly  Australian  and  partly 
British  and  foreign,  the  latter  element  getting  stronger  as  the  ages 
advance.  Therefore,  though  the  expectation  here  given  is  correct  as 
regards  the  population  as  at  present  constituted,  it  might  not  be  so  if 
the  Australian-born  element  predominated  as  largely  at  every  age  as  it 
does  at  the  earlier  periods.  No  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  the 
two  elements  of  population,  with  a  view  of  discovering  whether  it  is 
true,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  that  the  conditionr*  in  Australia  are 
favourable  for  early  and  middle  life,  but  not  for  old  age,  or  whether  the 
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very  marked  superiority  of  the  Australian  over  the  European  death- 
rate  for  early  ages  is  maintained  throughout  all  the  ages.  The  data  by 
means  of  which  such  could  be  done  are  lacking.  It  may  here  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  tha^  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  admixture  of 
non- Australian-bom  has  not  improved  the  expectation  of  life  at  the  ages 
where  their  presence  is  of  importance. 

An  inspection  of  the  following  tables  will  show  that  the  expectation  of 
life,  according  to  the  New  South  Wales  life-table^  is  greater  for  males  for 
every  year  up  to  84  than  under  the  English  life-table  of  Dr.  Ogle.  At 
birth  (age  0  of  the  table),  the  difierence  in  the  expectation  is  8^  years^ 
at  5  years  of  age,  403 ;  at  10  years,  3*29  years  ;  at  30,  2*2  years  ;  and 
at  60  years,  0*46.  For  females  up  to  64  years  much  the  same  results 
are  shown.  Thus,  at  age  0  the  New  South  Wales  expectation  exceeds 
the  English  by  8*28  years ;  at  5  years,  by  4*34  ;  at  10  years,  by  3*63  ;  at 
30  years,  by  2  years ;  and  at  60,  by  0*27  years.  At  the  ages  above 
64  the  expectation  for  females  is  higher  according  to  the  English 
table  than  in  that  of  New  South  Wales.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  this  means  that  the  superiority  of  the  ages  below  84  for  males 
and  64  for  females  is  lost  after  those  years  are  attained.  Such  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  true  that,  compared  with  the  population,  there  are  more 
deaths  in  New  South  Wales  at  the  ages  above  those  quoted  than  there  are 
in  England,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  larger  proportion  is  then  surviving 
in  New  South  Wales  than  in  England.  Thus  out  of  100,000  males 
bom  in  New  South  Wales,  5,920  will  survive  until  84,  whereas  in 
England  the  number  is  only  3,813.  Similarly,  at  age  90  the  survivors 
in  New  South  Wales  would  be  1,156,  whereas  in  England  ikej  would 
number  802  only.  The  figures  in  regard  to  females  show  much  the 
same  proportions.  Out  of  100,000  females  born  in  New  South  Wales, 
48,725  would  survive  till  64,  against  37,049  in  England;  37,570 
would  live  till  70  years  of  age,  against  27,723  in  Engljuad ;  at  age 
80  the  numbers  would  be  13,657  and  10,894  ;  and  at  age  90,  1,630  and 
1,423  respectively. 

If  a  comparison  be  made  with  what  is  known  as  the  new  English  life 
table  of  Dr.  Farr,  it  will  be  found  that  in  each  instance  the  expectation 
for  females  exceeds  that  for  males,  varying  in  the  case  of  New  South 
Wales  from  3*3  at  age  0  to  2-5  years  at  10  years,  the  difference  gradually 
becoming  less  and  less  as  the  ages  increase,  until  the  expectation 
becomes  almost  the  same  for  each  sex.  Neither  of  the  English  life  tables, 
as  computed  by  Dr.  Farr  and  Dr.  Ogle,  nor  that  computed  by  the  author 
for  New  South  Wales,  shows  that  the  expectation  of  life  of  women  of  the 
reproductive  age,  say  15  to  45  years,  falls  nearer  to  that  of  males  than  at 
other  ages.  Whatever  may  be  the  risks  attendant  on  child-bearing,  it 
seems  tibey  do  not  affect  the  death-rate  of  females  more  largely  than 
accidents  or  other  risks  to  which  males  are  liable  at  the  same  ages. 
The  following  are  the  tables  of  the  expectation  of  life  for  New  South 
Wales :— 
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The  calculation  was  extended  to  100  years,  but  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  cut  the  table  short  at  90  years,  as  the  number  of  persons  over  that 
age  was  altogether  too  small  to  afford  sufficient  experience  on  which  to 
found  a  Life  Table.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  expectation  of  life  at  age^  over  90  was  as  follows  : — 


Age. 

Living  out  of  100,000  bom. 

Expectation  of  life  in  years. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

91  ... 

761 

1,084 

2-48 

2-72 

92  ... 

529 

767 

2-41 

2-64 

93  ... 

361 

531 

2-36 

2-59 

94  ... 

242 

367 

2-27 

2-52 

95  ... 

163 

250 

216 

2-47 

96  ... 

106 

169 

1-96 

2-42 

97  ... 

67 

113 

1-68 

2-37 

98  ... 

42 

75 

1-37 

2-31 

99  ... 

26 

49 

0-80 

2-28 

100  ... 

13 

31 

016 

2-31 

In  addition  to  the  expectation  of  life  in  New  South  Wales,  in  the 
following  table  will  be  found  a  column  showing  the  H.M.  (healthy 
male)  table  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society.  The  cor- 
responding figures  of  Dr.  Ogle's  English  Life  Table  are  also  given,  by 
way  of  comparison.  And  while  the  after-lifetime  at  each  age  in  the 
H.M.  table  of  the  A.M. P.  Society  is  higher  than  that  for  the  Colony,  the 
gradation  is  much  the  same  in  each  calculation.  That  one  should  give  an 
estimate  of  greater  longevity  at  the  different  ages  than  the  other  is  but 
natural;  for  in  computing  the  table  for  the  whole  Colony,  the  total 
numbers  of  persons  living  and  dying  at  each  period  of  life  are  taken  into 
consideration,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  A.M.P.  table,  only  selected 
lives,  or  such  as  would  be  accepted  by  an  insurance  society,  form  the 
basis  of  computation.  Looking  at  the  two  tables,  therefore,  in  their 
true  light,  the  one  is,  as  it  stands,  more  an  index  of  the  correctness  of 
the  other  than  it  would  be  if  the  figures  in  both  were  identical.  Dr. 
Farr  calls  the  Life  Table  a  hiometer,  and  speaks  of  it  as  of  equal  import- 
ance, in  all  inquiries  connected  with  human  life  or  sanitary  improve- 
ments, with  the  •  barometer  or  thermometer  and  similar  instruments 
employed  in  physical  research,  and  as  being  also  the  keystone  or  pivot 
on  which  the  whole  science  of  life  assurance  hinges.  Por  even  suppos- 
ing that  an  insurance  society  had  empirically  arrived  at  an  equitable 
rate  of  premium  for  assuring  lives,  the  Mortality  or  Life  Table  is  still 
required  in  order  to  ascertain  the  value  of  such  premiums  for  a  pros- 
pective term  of  years,  as  against  the  value  of  the  sums  assured  thereby, 
80  that  a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  may  be  periodically  pre- 
pared.    Without  such   knowledge  a   division  of   "profits"  would   be 
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impofidbla     In  hust,  the  Life  Table  is  absc^atelj  easential  for  the 
^  golutiim  of  all  questions  depmiding  on  the  diirati<m  of  human  life" : — 


New  Sooth  Wales. 

Ens^ajuL 

(Dr.  Ogle.) 

Age. 

H.M. 
A.M.P.  Soc. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Birth 

49-6 
54*9 

62-9 
57-4 

41-4 
60*9 

44'6 

5  years  

10    „       

531 

50-9 

63-4 

47-6 

49-8 

15    , 

46*4 

48'8 

43-4 

45-6 

20    „       

42-2 

44-6 

46*0 

39-4 

41-7 

25    „       

38-2 

40-3 

41-8 

35-7 

38-0 

30    „       

34-3 

36-4 

37-5 

321 

34-4 

35    „       

30-5 

32-6 

33-4 

28-6 

30-9 

40    „       

26-8 

29-0 

29-3 

25-3 

27-5 

45    „       

23-3 

25-3 

26-4 

221 

241 

50    „       

19-8 

21-6 

22-6 

18-9 

20-7 

55    „       

16-6 

17-9 

18-9 

160 

17-3 

60    „       

13-6 

14-5 

15-2 

131 

14-2 

65    „       

110 

11-4 

12-0 

10-6 

11-4 

70    „       

8-6 

8-6 

9-6 

8-3 

9-0 

75    „       

6-5 

6-5 

71 

6-3 

6-9 

SO    „       

50 

5-0 

4-8 

4-8 

6-2 

85    „       

3-4 

3-7 

3-4 

3-6 

3-9 

90    „       

2-5 

2-6 

2-4 

2-7 

2-9 

Naturalisation. 

The  law  relating  to  the  naturalisation  of  foreigners  in  New  South 
Wales  is  mainly  contained  in  two  statutes.  One  of  these  is  the 
Denization  Act  of  1828,  9  George  IV,  No.  6.  This  Act  enables  the 
Governor  or  Acting  Governor  to  grant  letters  of  denization  to  such 
foreigners  as  may  arrive  in  the  Colony  with  a  recommendation  to  that 
effect  from  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  such  letters 
of  denization  to  entitle  the  holder  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advan- 
tages in  the  Colony  which  a  British-bom  citizen  could  claim.  Another 
Act  which  was  passed  to  deal  with  naturalisation  was  11  Victoria  No. 
39,  which  was  amended  by  17  Victoria  No.  8,  and  repealed  in  1876  in 
favour  of  an  Act  now  in  force,  which  is  known  as  the  Naturalisation 
Act  of  New  South  Wales,  39  Victoria,  No.  19.  This  measure  was 
passed  in  1875,  and  assented  to  in  1876,  having  been  reserved  for 
the  Queen*s  pleasure.  The  Act  provides  that  an  alien  in  New  South 
Wales  may  hold  and  acquire  real  and  personal  property,  but  shall  not 
be  qualified  for  any  office  nor  enjoy  either  a  municipal  or  parliamentary 
franchise ;  shall  not  be  qualified  to  be  the  owner  of  a  British  ship ; 
nor  have  any  rights  and  privileges  except  such  as  are  expressly  conferred 
upon  him.  After  a  residence  in  the  Colony  of  not  less  than  ^ve  years 
a  foreigner  may  apply  for  letters  of  naturalisation,  and  the  Governor 
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may  give  or  withhold  the  same  as  he  thinks  best  for  the  public  good. 
Such  letters  if  granted  have  no  effect  until  the  oath  of  allegiance  has 
been  taken,  after  which  the  holder  becomes  in  every  respect  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  which  attach  to  those  who  are  British  by  birth.  The 
only  case  in  which  naturalisation  is  no  longer  permitted  is  in  regard  to 
the  Chinese,  which  was  provided  for  by  special  legislation,  as  will  be 
shown  hereafter.  Certificates  of  naturalisation  granted  in  other  colonies 
do  not  confer  the  right  of  British  citizenship  in  New  South  Wales. 

There  were  234  foreigners  naturalised  in  this  Colony  during  1894. 
Germans  have  availed  themselves  most  largely  of  the  privileges  of 
naturalisation,  the  number  of  certificates  issued  to  them  amounting  to 
upwards  of  one  half  of  the  total  number  granted  since  1849.  The 
following  table  shows  the  native  countries  of  those  colonists  who  obtained 
certificates  of  naturalisation  from  1849  to  1894  : — 


Native  Countries. 

1849 

to 

X884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1894. 

Total 

Europe — 

Austria 

Belgium    

68 

13 

165 

166 

2,637 

19 

50 

95 

46 

27 

34 

13 

146 

120 

97 
13 

880 

13 

82 

4,684 

1 

"7 

10 

47 
1 
1 
4 
3 

li 

17 

1 

2 

22 

1 

1  - 

128 

5 
2 

18 
8 
'45 
2 
2 
5 
4 

16 

16 
3 

1 

5 
4 

124 

3 

19 
9 

48 
3 
3 
6 
5 

6 

13 

1 

I 

1 

1 
119 

3 

16 
7 

32 
2 
1 
6 
9 
3 

10 
1 

16 
1 

"4 

6 

15 
9 

58 
4 
2 
5 
8 
2 
6 

13 
3 

3 
"3 

3 
"9 

6 
34 

"3 
5 
3 

"5 
1 

18 
5 

i 

6 

10 

21 
9 

55 
2 
2 
8 

14 
1 

18 
1 

1 

4 

2 
11 

4 
54 

1 
13 

8 

"9 

10 

1 
22 

8 
78 

1 
1 

14 

2 

35 

40 

1 

2 
6 

4 

26 
16 
89 

"e 

22 
2 

18 
1 

31 
5 

4 

1 

1 
8 

117 
18 

Denmark  

323 

France      

252 

Germany   . . . . 

3  J  77 

Greece   

34 

Holland 

Italy  

66 
153 

Norway 

136 

Portugal    

37 

Russia    

162 

Spain 

17 

Sweden 

41  1  13 
3  i    3 

358 

Switzerland  

146 

America — 

United  States  

Not  specified    

Asia — 

China 

1 

1 
6 

1 

1 
19 

108 
19 

908 

Other  nationalities  — 
Western  islands  ... 
Not  specified    

21 
135 

Total 

105 

137 

99 

193   143 

221 

234 

6,187 

Of  persons  naturalised  during  1894,  there  were  1  baker,  1  blacksmith, 
1  bootmaker,  8  carpenters,  1  clb^mist,  4  clerks,  1  coal-lumper,. 2  dealers, 
7  engineers,  20  fsurm^rs,  2  fish-dealers,  5  gardeners,  1  hair-dresser,  1 
hawker,  2  jewellers,  43  labourers,  1  licensed  victualler,  18  mariners,  4 
merdiants,  10  miners,  11  storekeepers,  1  storeman,  6  tailors,  1  tanner, 
1  tobacconist,  2  warehousemen,  2  wharf  labourers,  and  77  others. 
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Chinese  Population. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  different  Colonies  have  passed  laws 
restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and  prohibiting  their  landing 
except  upon  payment  of  a  heavy  poll-tax,  may  be  taken  as  some  evidence 
of  the  undesirability  of  the  race  as  colonists.  At  the  Census  of  1861  there 
were  in  the  Colony  12,988  Chinese ;  in  1871  the  number  had  fallen  to 
7,220;  in  1881  it  had  risen  to  10,205,  and  to  15,445  at  the  end  of  1888; 
since  that  time,  however,  the  departures  have  been  numerous,  and  only 
14,156  Chinese  were  enumerated  in  April,  1891.  For  many  years  New 
South  Wales  offered  little  inducement  to  the  Chinese  as  a  place  of 
settlement,  the  superior  attractiveness  of  "Victoria  and  other  colonies 
as  gold  producers  claiming  their  attention.  At  the  rush  to  Lambing 
Flat  in  1860,  however,  large  numbers  of  Chinese  came  across  the 
border  and  established  themselves  in  this  Colony,  their  strength  being 
constantly  recruited  by  fresh  arrivals  from  China  ;  but  these  Chinese 
did  not  remain  in  New  South  Wales,  for  at  the  Census  of  1871  there 
were  5,768  less  than  ten  years  previously. 

The  numbers  of  Chinese  arriving  in  and  departing  from  New  South 
Wales  since  1875  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Year. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

Year. 

Arrivals. 

Departures. 

1875 

625 

1,209 

1885 

2,929 

1,726 

1876 

696 

940 

1886 

3,092 

1,883 

1877 

884 

490 

1887 

4,436 

2,773 

1878 

2,485 

1,560 

1888 

1,848 

1,562 

1879 

1,979 

557 

1889 

7 

941 

1880 

2,942 

876 

1890 

15 

637 

1881 

4,465 

929 

1891 

17 

581 

1882 

1,007 

884 

1892 

21 

755 

1883 

1,936 

1,402 

1893 

34 

558 

1884 

2,191 

1,038 

1894 

76 

627 

It  will  be  seen  that  1878  and  the  following  years  were  marked  by  a 
large  increase  in  the  arrivals  from  China.  The  influx  appeared  in 
1881  sufficiently  formidable  to  demand  the  interference  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Accordingly,  the  "Influx  of  Chinese  Restriction  Act"  was 
passed,  with  the  result  that  the  subsequent  year  was  marked  by  a 
decrease  in  the  arrivals  to  the  extent  of  3,458 ;  after  that  time,  however, 
there  was  a  steady  increase  until  1888,  when  legislation  again  stepped 
in,  this  time  with  more  stringent  regulations,  to  restrict  the  numbers 
arriving  on  these  shores.  The  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  to  migrate  to  Australia  had  brought  about  considerable  dis- 
cussion, which  culminated  in  a  Conference  of  delegates  from  all  the 
colonies  being  held  in  Sydney  in  1888.     As  a  result,  the  Conference 
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prepared  a  draft  Bill,  which  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Parliaments 
of  the  different  colonies.  The  Bill  provided  that  more  stringent  regnla- 
tiqns  should  be  enforced  to  check  the  influx  of  Chinese  to  these  shores ; 
and  although  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  that  their  landing  should  be 
prohibited  altogether,  yet  it  was  considered  necessary  that  such  a  limit 
should  be  plac^  to  the  numbers  privileged  to  land  as  would  prove  an 
efficient  check  to  Chinese  immigration.  Before  the  Conference  met, 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  New  South  Wales  Legislature  with  a  Bill 
which  was  proceeded  with  after  the  Conference  adjourned,  and  became 
law  on  the  11th  July,  1888.  By  this  measure  vessels  are  prohibited 
from  carrying  to  the  Colony  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  to  every 
300  tons ;  and  Chinese  landing  are  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  £100,  and  are  not 
to  engage  in  mining,  without  express  authority  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  Minister  of  Mines,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  become  naturalised. 
The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  Act  is  £500.  The  Act  has  operated  to 
the  entire  cessation  of  Chinese  immigration.  How  greatly  the  number 
of  arrivals  of  Chinese  has  fallen  off  during  the  last  few  years  will  be 
seen  from  the  table  following,  which  also  shows  the  number  who  have 
paid  the  poll-tax  during  the  years  enumerated  : — 


Year. 

Chinese 

Chinese  paying 

Tear 

Chinese 

Chinese  paying 

arriving. 

PoU-tax. 

arriving. 

PoU-tax. 

1885 

2,929 

1 
1,060 

1890 

15 

3 

1886 

3,092 

1,284 

1891 

17 

1 

1887 

4,436 

1,798 

1892 

21 

2 

1888 

1,848 

462 

1893 

34 

7 

1889 

7 

1 

1894 

76 

3 

At  the  Census  of  1891,  there  were  42,521  Chinese  recorded  in  the 
Australasian  Colonies,  as  shown  in  the  table  following.  When  the 
Census  of  1881  was  taken  the  total  number  in  the  Colonies  was  set  down 
as  43,706,  which  is  1,185  more  than  the  number  in  1891  : — 


Colony. 


Number. 


New  South  Wales  ... 

Victoria 

Queensland  

South  Australia  

Western  Australia  ... 

Tasmania < 

New  2jealand 

Australasia 


14,156 
9,377 
8,574 
3,997 
917 
1,056 
4,444 


42,521 
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Information  showing  the  number  of  marriages  of  Chinamen  resident 
in  the  Colony  is  not  available,  nor  are  particulars  to  hand  relating  to 
the  nationalities  of  the  women  who  form  matrimonial  unions  with  the 
Chinese ;  but  some  particulars  were  ascertained  when  the  last  Census 
was  taken.  Of  the  286  Chinese  then  in  the  Colony  whose  wives  were 
with  them,  129  were  married  to  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  29  to 
Victorians,  7  to  wives  bom  in  Queensland,  1  to  a  South  Australian,  4 
to  Tasmanians,  1  to  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  4  to  wives  bom  in 
Australia,  the  particular  colony  not  being  stated.  Twenty-eight  Chinese 
were  married  to  English  women,  3  to  Scotch  women,  16  to  Irish  women, 
1  to  a  German,  and  1  to  a  French  woman.  In  60  cases  the  wife  was 
a  native  of  the  Chinese  Empire  as  well  as  the  husband,  while  in  the 
remaining  2  cases  the  birthplace  of  the  wife  was  not  stated. 


Aborigines. 

This  name,  signifying  "  from  the  origin,"  was  given  to  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  Italy,  but  it  is  now  applied  to  the  original  or  primi- 
tive inhabitants  of  any  country.  As  the  history  of  the  native  race  in 
these  colonies  is  so  entwined  with  the  progress  of  the  British  people  in 
Australia,  a  few  words  concerning  them  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The 
aborigines  of  Australia  form  a  distinct  race,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  whole  of  them  throughout  the  continent  sprang  from  the  same 
stock,  although  it  is  remarkable  that  their  languages  differ  so  greatly 
that  tribes  within  short  distances  of  each  other  are  often  quite  unable 
to  understand  each  other,  and  in  fact  almost  every  large  community  of 
natives  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  their  numbers,  and  while  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
generations  ago  they  were  very  numerous,  there  is  ample  evidence  of 
late  years  that  in  many  places  they  are  decreasing,  and  they  may  now 
be  counted  by  fives  where  they  were  formerly  counted  by  hundreds.  In 
Tasmania  they  have  disappeared  altogether,  the  last  of  the  tribe  in  that 
Colony  having  died  in  1876. 

It  is  recorded  that  Governor  Phillip  estimated  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion about  the  close  of  the  last  century  at  one  million;  the  number 
between  Broken  Bay  and  Botany  Bay  appearing  to  have  been  about 
3,000.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  this  estimate  was  in  accordance 
with  fact ;  for  although  at  the  time  it  did  not  probably  seem  an  exagger- 
ated conjecture  in  the  face  of  so  large  a  number  as  3,000  having  been 
found  within  the  small  area  between  the  bays  above  mentioned,  yet 
considering  how  small  a  portion  of  the  territory  was  then  explored  by 
the  early  settlers,  the  statement  must  be  accepted  as  what  it  professes  to 
be,  namely,  an  estimate  at  a  time  when  the  data  to  hand  were  very 
limited.     At  the  Census  of  1891  the  aborigines  in  Australia,  exclusive 
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of  Queensland  (in  which  Colony  the  aborigines  were  not  even  estimated), 
were  said  to  number  38,879,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 

Mal«0. 

1      FemfOes. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

4,559 

325 

14,510 

3,516 

3,721 

240 

9,279 

2,729 

8,280 
565 

Victoria  

South  Australia 

23,789 

Western  Australia    

6,245 

Total 

22,910 

15,969 

38,879 

The  original  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  or  Maoris,  as  they  are  called, 
are  quite  a  different  race.  They  are  gifted  with  a  considerable  amount 
of  intelligence,  are  quick  at  imitation,  and  brave  even  to  rashness  ;  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  avaricious,  and  oft  times  ferocious.  According  to 
the  Census  of  1881  they  numbered  44,097.  Like  the  Australian  abo- 
rigines, they  appear  to  be  decreasing  in  number,  the  Census  of  1886 
enumerating  only  41,432,  although  at  that  of  1891  the  total  was  41,993. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  at  the  time  the  colonists  first  landed  their 
number  was  fully  120,000. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1891,  there  were  8,280  aborigines  in  New 
South  Wales,  this  total  including  half-castes,  who  numbered  3,183. 
The  number  of  aborigines  under  the  control  of  the  Aborigines  Pro- 
tection Board  at  the  end  of  the  year  1894  was  7,021,  of  whom 
3,756  were  full-bloods  and  3,265  half-castes.  This  shows  a  decrease  on 
the  return  for  the  end  of  1893  of  226  full-bloods  and  8  half-castes,  or 
a  total  decrease  for  the  year  1894  of  234.  The  number  of  births 
reported  during  1894  was  217  (132  of  the  children  being  half-castes), 
and  the  deaths  230  (76"  half-castes).  There  are  three  mission  stations. 
These  establishments,  when  first  formed,  were  little  more  than  camping 
grounds  for  the  aborigines,  where  the  blacks  worked  for  their  rations, 
and  elementary  instruction  was  imparted  to  the  childreh  ;  but  now  they 
have  developed  into  settlements,  with  greatly  improved  huts  for  married 
couples,  and  adequate  accommodation  for  teaching,  duly  qualified 
instructors  having  been  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. During  the  year,  7,064  blankets  were  forwarded  from  the 
Government  Stores  Department  to  the  various  Benches  of  Magistrates 
for  distribution  among  the  blacks.  This  bounty  has  been  conceded 
for  many  years.  At  the  Census  of  1881,  only  1,673  aborigines  were 
enumerated  ;  the  returns  for  1891  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as 
showing  an  increase,  but  as  proving  that  at  the  previous  Census  the 
aboriginals  passed  over  as  being  in  a  wild  state  far  outnumbered  those 
within  the  bounds  of  civilisation. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  ci  the  aboriginal  of  Australia,  as  it  was 
of  the  Carribee,  the  North  American  Indian,  and  the  Hottentot,  to  be 
foimd  in  the  way  of  European  colonisation ;  and  the  black  has  not  seen 
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the  white  man  take  possession  of  his  territory  without  many  an 
attempt,  by  deeds  of  cunning  and  of  blood,  to  stop  the  invasion  and  to 
avenge  the  injury.  It  would  be  easy  to  gather  from  the  records  of  British 
colonisation  in  Australia  many  instances  of  horrible  crimes  committed 
by  the  aborigines,  who  are,  in  fact,  partakers  of  the  woi*st  passions  of 
human  nature.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  amongst  the  people 
of  British  origin  who  settled  upon  the  land  formerly  occupied  by  the 
blacks  alone,  were  many  whose  crimes  against  the  aborigines  at  least 
equalled  in  atrocity  any  committed  by  that  unfortunate  raca  Cunning 
and  ferocity  were  the  natural  concomitants  of  such  a  struggle;  and 
the  remembrance  of  what  cunning  and  ferocity  have  done  tends  to  make 
the  colonists  slow  to  recognise  any  characteristics  of  an  opposite  kind 
in  the  blacks.  There  is,  however,  evidence  from  the  songs  and  cherished 
traditions  of  the  aborigines,*  that  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  some 
qualities  in  which  civilised  men  glory — such  as  the  power  of  inventing 
tragic  and  sarcastic  fiction,  the  thirst  for  religious  mystery,  stoical  con- 
tempt of  pain,  and  reverence  for  departed  friends  and  ancestors.  The 
manner  in  which  they  have  displayed  these  characteristics  presents  such 
a  strange  mixture  of  wisdom  and  folly,  of  elevating  and  degrading 
thoughts,  of  interesting  and  of  repulsive  traditions,  of  pathetic  and 
grotesque  observances,  that  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supposition  that  this  race  has 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  higher  civilisation,  of  which  its  people 
have  retained  some  memorials. 

Vaccination. 

Vaccination  is  not  compulsory  in  New  South  Wales,  and  is  resorted 
to  chiefly  in  times  of  scare,  when  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  is  thought 
to  be  imminent.  It  is  easy  to  discover  from  the  returns  of  the  Govern- 
ment vaccinators  the  years  when  the  community  was  threatened  by  the 
disease,  as  at  such  times  the  number  of  persons  submitting  themselves  to 
vaccination  largely  increased.  The  number  returned  does  not  include 
those  treated  by  private  medical  officers,  by  whom  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  vaccinated.  The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  persons 
vaccinated  by  Government  Medical  Officers  since  the  year  1876  : — 


Sydney 

Sydney 

Year. 

and 
Suburbs. 

Country. 

Total. 

Year. 

and 
Suburbs. 

Country. 

Total. 

1876 

1,269 

3,276 

4,545 

1886 

452 

1,311 

1,763 

1877 

5,308 

11,943 

17,251 

1887 

1,031 

2,199 

3,230 

1878 

532 

3,038 

3,570 

1888 

1,091 

1,095 

2,186 

1879 

657 

4,981 

5,638 

1889 

728 

1,676 

2,404 

1880 

460 

4,699 

5,159 

1890 

958 

1,239 

2,197 

1881 

8,738 

52,501 

61,239 

1891 

531 

1,036 

1,567 

1882 

380 

1,869 

2,249 

1892 

1,326 

2,688 

4,014 

1883 

296 

600 

896 

1893 

838 

1,709 

2,547 

1884 

630 

6,569 

7,199 

1894 

15 

1,942 

1,957 

1885 

346 

1,884 

2,230 

*  Vide  Kamilaroi  and  other  Australian  Languages,  by  Rev.  W.  Ridley,  M.A. 
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The  number  and  ages  of  persons  vaccinated  by   the   Government 
Medical  Officers  during  1894  will  be  found  below : — 


District. 


Under 
1  year. 


From  1  to 
6  years. 


From  5  to 
10  years. 


10  years 

and 
upwards. 


Total. 


Sydney  and  suburbs 
Country  districts  . . . . 

Total.... 


3 

47 


50 


400 


7 
905 


912 


595 


595 


15 
1,942 


1.957 


Insanity. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  in  hospitals  is  almost 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total  population,  viz.,  2-83  per  thousand. 
Since  1874  the  proportion  has  varied  only  from  0-07  above  and  0*09  per 
thousand  below  the  average  stated.  The  hospitals  for  insane,  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  Government,  are  six  in  number — five  for  ordin- 
ary insane,  and  one,  at  Parramatta,  for  criminals.  Besides  these  there 
are  two  licensed  houses,  each  for  a  single  patient,  at  Picton ;  one  at 
Ryde  for  three  patients;  and  another  at  Cook's  River,  near  Sydney, 
containing  39  inmates. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  under  treatment  on  the  31st  December, 
1894,  under  official  cognisance,  was  3,587,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Name  of  Hospital. 

Number  on  Regist 

sr. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Government  Hospitals — 

CallanPark ; 

458 
549 
669 
38 
158 
309 

17 

379 
358 
383 

10 
148 

84 

22 
2 
3 

837 

Gladesville  

907 

Parramatta,  free 

1,052 
48 

Do.         criminal 

Newcastle    

306 

Rydalmere  

393 

Licensed  Houses- 
Cook's  River  

39 

Picton  (two)    

2 

Ryde    

3 

Total 

2,198 

1,389 

3,587 

These  figures  are  162  in  excess  of  the  total  for  1893. 
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The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  whole  population,  as  already  pointed 
out,  is  almost  a  constant  quantity.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panying table  giving  the  number  of  persons  in  hospitals  for  insane  at 
the  close  of  each  year  from  1875tol894  inclusive : — 


Year  ended 
31  December. 

No.  of  Insane. 

Proportion  of 
Insane  to  popu- 
lation per  1,000. 

Year  ended 
31  December. 

No.  of  Insane. 

Proportion  of 
lationperl^O^ 

1875 

1,697 

2-85 

1886 

2,717 

2-80 

1876 

1,743 

2-83 

1887 

2,821 

2-81 

1877 

1,829 

2-84 

1888 

2,898 

2-80 

1878 

1,916 

2-85 

'        1889 

2,974 

2-79 

1879 

2,011 

2-83 

1890 

3,102 

2-82 

1880 

2,099 

2-83 

1891 

3,134 

2-74 

1881 

2,218 

2-90 

1892 

3,312 

2-77 

1882 

2,307 

2-89 

1893 

3,425 

2-80 

1883 

2,403 

2-87 

1894 

3,587 

2-87 

1884 
1885 

2,524 
2,643 

2*86 

2-85 

M^^n ...,,.... 

2-83 

The  amount  of  insanity  in  New  South  Wides  and  in  Englaiwi,  com- 
pared with  their  respective  populations,  is  about  the  same,  though  there 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  latter  country  for  the  rate  to  increase. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  lunacy  in  these  colonies  is  found  in  Victoria, 
and  the  lowest  in  Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia. 
The  following  figures  show  the  number  of  insane  persons  per  thousand 
of  the  population  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  Australasian 
Colonies  : — 


CJountry. 

Insane  per- 
sons per  1,000 
of  population. 

Country. 

Insane  per- 
sons per  1,000 
of  population. 

Englftiid 

2-9 
2-9 
3-2 
2-9 
3-5 

Queensland    

3-0 

Scotland    

South  Australia    

Western  Australia   ... 
Tasmania . . 

2-5 

Ireland  

1-8 

New  South  Wales   ... 

2-3 

Victoria 

New  Zealand    

3-2 
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The  percentage  of  deaths  of  insane  persons  is  comparatively  light. 
The  following  table  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
number  of  patients  resident  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  : — 


Year. 

Percentage  of  deaths  of  average 
number  resident 

Year. 

Percentage  of  deaths  of  average 
number  resident. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 

7-61 
7-54 
6-64 
7-59 
7-73 
7-01 

4-97 
6-37 
7  03 
6-32 
6-44 
5-74 

6-59 
7-08 
6-79 
711 
7-24 
6-52 

1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

Mean... 

8-42 
6-27 
8-37 
612 

5-65 
5-72 
5-88 
5-22 

7-40 
6-06 
7-42 
5-78 

7-33 

5-93 

6-80 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  very  intimate  connection  between 
commercial  depression  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  persons 
admitted  to  the  asylums  of  the  Colony.  A  glance  at  the  figures  for 
1892  and  succeeding  years,  during  which  such  depression  has  been 
sorely  felt,  would  seem  to  favour  this  view,  seeing  that  the  proportion 
per  thousand  of  the  population  advanced  from  0*52  in  1891  to  056  in 
1892,  and  to0*58inl894.  But  these  figures  do  not  finally  dispose  of 
the  question,  for  during  the  seven  years  which  closed  with  1883 — a 
period  of  general  prosperity — the  admissions  ranged  from  0*72  to  0*57 
per  thousand.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  most  immediate  effect 
of  depressed  times  is  to  send  to  the  asylums  a  number  of  harmless 
but  demented  persons,  who  in  more  prosperous  days  are  supported  by 
their  relatives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quota  of  admissions  to  asylums 
in  prosperous  times  is  maintained  by  insanity  induced  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  means  of  indulgence  which  high  wages  and  large 
gains  commonly  afford.  The  number  of  admissions  to  the  hospitals 
for  insane,  and  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  the  mean  population,  are 
shown  below : — 


Proportion  to 

Proportion  to 

Year. 

Admissions. 

population  per 
1,000. 

Year. 

Admissions. 

population  per 
1,000. 

1875 

356 

0-60 

1886 

567 

0-58 

1876 

360 

0-59 

1887 

532 

0-52 

1877 

457 

0-72 

1888 

687 

0-55 

1878 

424 

0*64 

1889 

650 

0-50 

1879 

440 

0-63 

1890 

611 

0-54 

1880 

476 

0-65 

1891 

596 

0-52 

1881 

494 

0-64 

1892 

666 

0-56 

1882 

473 

0-59 

1893 

688 

0-57 

1883 

476 

0-57 

1894 

712 

0-58 

1884 
1885 

493 
567 

0-55 
0-60 

Mean  

0-58 

2k 
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Until  June,  1893,  there  was  no  law  in  force  in  this  Colony  to  prevent 
the  influx  of  insane  persons,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  splendid 
hospitals  which  the  bounty  of  the  Grovemment  has  established  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  were  the  means  of  burdening  the  community 
with  the  care  of  unfortunate  persons  b^onging  to  other  countries  where 
the  t];'eatment  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  less  generous  or  less  scientific 
than  in  New  South  Wales.  On  the  date  mentioned,  Act  56  Vic. 
No.  23  came  into  force.  Section  4  of  this  measure  renders  the  owner 
charterer,  agent  or  master  of  a  vessel  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  any 
insane  person  landed  in  the  Colony.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  ten  cases  had 
been  reported.  Seven  of  these  persons  soon  recov^ed,  and  were  allowed 
to  go  about  their  busioess  ;  two  were  returned  by  steamship  companies 
to  liie  ports  from  which  the  passages  were  taken  ;  and  one  remained  in 
hospital  at  the  charge  of  the  owners  of  the  ship  in  which  he  arrived. 
No  cases  were  reported  during  1894,  but  the  patient  who  was  in  hospital 
at  t^e  end  of  1893  continued  in  the  institution  under  thefcnrmer  conditions. 

The  following  figures  show  the  birthplaces  of  patients  under  care  in 
the  hospitals  for  the  insiuie  during  the  year  1894  : — 


Country. 

No.  of 
P&tieiits. 

Percentag^e 
oftotaL 

Coontiy. 

P&tientB.  I     oftoteL 

New  South  Wales... 

1,500 
226 
957 
210 

1,021 

34-68 
6-23 

2213 
4-86 

23-61 

Fmnce 

27 
93 
81 

210 

0-62 

'Other  British  Colonies 

Germany    

2-16 

Sneland 

Chma 

1-87 

■»-"©"—'* 

Scotland    

Ireland 

Ol^er  conntries  and 
not  ascertained  .. 

4-85 

In  this  and  the  two  following  tables  all  the  patients  received  into 
hospitals  for  the  insane  during  the  whole  of  the  year  are  enumerated  ; 
the  number  remaining  under  control  on  the  31st  December  is  given  in  a 
previous  tabla 

The  number  of  persons  under  restraint  who  are  natives  of  this 
Colony  forms  only  34*68  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whilst  the  native-bom 
element  of  the  total  population  is  above  64  per  cent.  Of  the  British- 
bom  patients,  England  contributes  nearly  twice  the  number  that  her 
population  in  this  country  would  warrant,  and  Ireland  nearly  four  times 
the  number. 

The  ages  of  the  insane  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  that  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  number  (46  per  cent.)  are 
between  30  and  50  years  of  aga      The  table  deals  only  with  patients 
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in  hospitals  and  licensed  houses  for  the  insane,  and  gives  the  number 
and  the  percentage  for  1894  at  each  period  of  life  : — 


Ages  <rf  ImAoe. 


Under  Syears 

5  and  under  10  years 
10  „        15      „ 


15 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 


20 
90 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 


80  years  and  upwards 


Percentage  of 
all  ages. 


016 

0-79 

113 

310 

15-05 

23-58 

22-52 

19-40 

9-85 

3-58 

0-84 


Juvenile  lunatics  are  as  a  rule  sent  to  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Newcastle — an  asylum  which  is  set  apart  for  imbecile  and  idiotic 
patients ;  so  that  of  the  90  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  table  as  being 
under  15  years  of  age,  the  majority  were  in  that  institution. 

The  major  porticm  of  the  persons  under  restraint  are  single ;  amongst 
the  married,  females  largely  predominate,  as  also  amongst  the  widowed. 
The  conditions  as  to  marriage  of  patients  in  hospitiUs  for  the  insane 
during  1894  are  shown  hereunder  : — 


It  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insanity  is  intem- 
perance. The  experience  of  this  Colony,  however,  does  not  bear  out  this 
opinion.  The  amount  of  insanity  directly  due  to  drink^  though  certainly 
large,  is  not  so  considerable  as  Uiat  due  to  other  causes.  As  far  as  the 
records  of  the  hospitals  show,  the  proportion  of  persons  admitted  suffer- 
ing from  insanity  traceable  to  intemperance  was  not  more  than  12*77  per 
cent,  of  the  total  admissions  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1894. 

Persons  suffering  from  mania  induced  by  excess  of  drink  recover  com- 
paratively quickly,  and  at  any  one  time  their  number  in  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  is  scarcely  more  than  5-5  per  cent.  The  most  potent 
cause  appears  to  be  hereditary  influence.  How  far  this  is  productive 
of  insanity  cannot,  however,  be  exactly  determiued ;  for  although  the 
Inspector-General  of  the  Insane,  a  high  authority  on  lunacy,  has  ascer- 
tained that  hereditary  influence  and  congenital  defect  can  be  credited 
with  only  12*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  insanity,  this  percentage  gives  no 
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idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  hereditary  insanity  in  the  Colony.  Of  the 
large  number  of  patients  the  causes  of  whose  insanity  is  unfaiown,  it  m 
believed  that  in  most  instances  the  insanity  is  due  to  hereditary  in- 
fluence ;  and  even  in  those  cases  where  the  primary  cause  of  insanity  has 
been  ascertained,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  many  of  the  patients 
have  inherited  an  insane  neurosis. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  found  the  percentages  of  the  various 
causes  of  insanity.  The  calculations  are  made  on  the  apparent  or 
assigned  causes  in  the  cases  of  all  patients  admitted  into  the  asylums 
and  licensed  houses  for  the  insane  during  the  ten  years  1885-1894  : — 


Cause  of  Insanifiy. 


Percentage 

Percentage 

of  causes 

of  causes 

of  male 

of  female 

insanity. 

insanity. 

1-46 

6-75 

5-71 

2-22 

2-33 

3-27 

1-84 

2-94 

0-39 

1-76 

0-30 

1-59 

1-25 

0-72 

0-46 

017 

16-54 

6-91 

0-69 

0-75 

1-14 

004 

219 

0-08 

3-28 

0-50 

404 

0-97 

,,, 

0-92 

8-93 

1-59 

1-69 

0-78 

0-62 

... 

3-23 

0-21 

0-72 

0-95 

0-62 

702 

604 

0-30 

017 

314 

1-05 

4-69 

4-27 

4-23 

5-74 

0-33 

0-42 

9-21 

9-35 

615 

9-35 

4-95 

5-57 

0-24 

0-38 

1618 

10-77 

Percentage 

of 

total  insaniiy. 


Moral : — 

Domestic  trouble  (including  loss  of  re- 
latives and  friends)   

Adverse  circumstances  (including  busi- 
ness anxiety  and  pecuniary  difiS- 
culties) 

Mental  anxiety  and  "worry  "  (not  in- 
cluded under  above  two  heads),  and 
overwork 

Religious  excitement 

Love  affikirs  (including  seduction) 

Fricht  and  nervous  shock    

IsoDition 

Nostalgia 

Physical : — 

Intemperance  in  drink 

Do  (sexual) 

Venereal  disease    

Self -abuse 

Sunstroke    

Accident  or  injury 

Pregnancy  '....: 

Parturition  and  the  puerperal  state  . . . 

Lactation     

Uterine  and  ovarian  disorders 

Puberty  

Change  of  life 

Fevers 

Privation  and  overwork   

Epilepsy  

Phthisis  

Disease  of  skull  and  brain  

Old  age    

Other  bodily  diseases  and  disorders  ... 

Excess  of  opium  and  cocaine  

Previous  attacks 

Hereditary  influence  ascertained 

Congenital  defect  ascertained 

Other  ascertained  causes 

Unknown    


3-55 


4-33 


2-70 

2-28 
0-92 
0-80 
1-04 
0-35 

12-77 
0-71 
0-71 
1-37 
219 
2-83 
0-36 
3-50 
0-63 
0-63 
0-73 
1-27 
0-41 
0-82 
6-63 
0-24 
2-32 
4-53 
4-82 
0-36  j 
9-26) 
7-40  f 
5-20  ( 
0-29) 


15-97 


47-83 


2215 


14-05 
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During  the  year  1894  the  deaths  of  persons  afflicted  with  lunacy 
numbered  211,  viz.,  143  males  and  68  females.  Of  these,  199  died  in 
asylums.  The  following  are  the  causes  of  death,  and  the  number  who 
died  from  each  disease  : — 


Class. 


Order. 


Disease. 


Males. 


III. 
IV. 


V. 
*VL 


VII. 


LI 

**1 
3 


DiarrhoBa  

Puerperal  fever 

Delirium  tremens 

Cancer 

Phthisis   

Tuberculosis   

Diabetes  mellitus  

Cyanosis 

Oldage 

Meningitis  

Apoplexy 

Insanity,  general  paralysis  of  insane 

Epilepsy  

Sclerosis  

Tumour  of  the  brain 

Valvular  disease  of  the  heart 

Syncope 

Aneurism 

Heart  disease,  undefined 

Bronchitis    

Pneumonia  

Congestion  of  lungs 

Pleurisy   

Gangrene  of  lungs 

Hsematemesis 

Enteritis  , 

Obstruction  of  intestines 

Hernia 

Fistula 

Gallstones    

Hepatitis 

Jaundice  

Albuminuria    

Bright*s  disease  

Ei(hiey  disease,  undefined 

Cellulitis 

Lupus 

Syncope  while  under  chloroform.. 
Suicide  (falling  from  height)    


Total.. 


143 


FeiDAlcs. 


6 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

12 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

5 

2 

10 

2 

41 

15 

21 

5 

1 

1 

5 

3 

2 

i 

Totel. 


9 

1 

2 

6 

23 

2 

1 

1 

19 

2 

12 

56 

26 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

4 

3 

5 

2 

2 

2 


21 


Of  the  above  total,  15  males  and  7  females  were  over  70  years  of 
age,  so  that  the  malady  of  lunacy  is  not  incompatible  with  longevity. 
Included  in  the  figures  are  three  males  and  two  females  who  were  over 
80  years  of  age. 
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The  average  weekly  cost  during  the  year  1894  of  maintaining  insane 
patients  in  ihe  hospitals  was  about  10&  7d.,  of  which  the  State  paid 
83.  lid.,  the  balance  being  made  up  by  contributions  from  the  estotes 
of  the  patients  themselves,  or  by  their  friends.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  average  weekly  cost  per  head,  and  the  average  private  contri- 
butions from  1885  to  1894  :— 


Year. 

Cost  per  head 
to  State. 

CJontributioii 
per  bead  from 
private  sources. 

Total  weekly 
cost  per  head. 

1885 

8.      d. 

lift 

10    6 

10  2 

11  3i 
10    4i 
10    6i 
10    2 

9    6| 
8  11 

s.     d. 

.   1    4f 

1    64 

1     54 

1    7 
1     8 

1     8 

8.      d. 

12    8 

1886 

12    7i 
11  114 

11  8i 

12  9| 

11  llj 

12  li 
11  114 
11     14 
10    7 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Average  for  10  years 

10    4i 

1    6f 

11  Hi 

Criminal  lunatics  are  confined  at  PaiTamatta.  At  the  end  of  1894 
the  number  in  confinement  was  48,  of  whom  38  were  males  and  10  females, 
as  compared  with  49  twelve  months  before.  During  1894  the  ad- 
missions numbered  11 ;  there  were  3  discharged  recovered ;  3  died,  and  6 
were  transferred  to  other  hospitals.  The  offences  for  which  the  criminal 
insane  are  detained  are  amongst  the  blackest  in  the  calendar,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  refers  to  the  number  in  the 
institution  on  the  31st  December,  1894: — 


Crimes  committed  by  the  Insane. 


Number  of  Insane. 


Males. 


Females.  Total 


Murder    

Attempt  to  murder  

Rape    

Indecent  assault 

Unnatural  offence , 

Cutting  and  wounding,  shooting  with  intent,  etc, 

Sheep  and  horse  stealing , 

False  pretences , 

Attempting  suicide  

Larceny  and  petty  th^ft 

Total   


18 
1 
1 
1 
1 

13 
1 
1 


24 
2 
1 
1 
1 

15 
1 
1 
1 
1 


38 


10 


48 
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Detention  in  tbe  hospitals  for  the  insane  ia  usually  terminated  by 
the  discharge  of  the  patient  on  recovery,  or  for  probation  when  relief 
has  been  afforded,  to  which,  of  course,  must  be  added  removal  by  death. 
Omitting  the  few  cases  where  patients  absconded,  the  following  %ure8 
give  the  departures  during  the  last  ten  years : — 


DiwhMKod. 

Died. 

Year. 

Reoov«red. 

ReUeved. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.      1    Females. 

Males.        1    Females. 

1886 

151 

83 

15 

25 

118 

49 

1886 

174 

99 

16 

10 

121 

66 

1887 

115 

99 

11 

14 

111 

74 

1888 

167 

108 

20 

11 

132 

68 

1889 

135 

109 

8 

4 

138 

71 

1890 

141 

116 

21 

8 

128 

65 

1891 

168 

129 

11 

17 

167 

66 

1892 

154 

107 

17 

14 

122 

69 

1893 

156 

130 

21 

21 

172 

74 

1894 

162 

134 

27 

27 

130 

69 

Total  ... 

1,523 

1,114 

167 

151 

1,339 

671 

During  the  period  included  in  the  above  table  5,271  male  and  3,330 
female  patients  were  under  treatment ;  therefore  the  proportion  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  belonging  to  each  class  was — 

Per  cent,  of  Patients. 
Males.  Females. 

Recovered , 28*89  33*45 

Relieved  317  4*53 

Died  25-40  20*15 

The  returns  for  the  same  period  show  the  following  results  : — 

9  Males.         Females. 

Average  annual  discharges    169  127 

Average  annual  readmissions 33  29 

whence  it  appears  that  of  the  patients  discharged  as  recovered  or 
relieved,  some  20  per  cent,  of  males  and  23  per  cent,  of  females  are 
readmitted.  Deducting,  therefore,  from  the  number  of  discharges  the 
probable  cases  of  relapse,  it  will  be  found  that  on  an  average  the  annual 
number  of  permanent  recoveries,  temporary  recoveries,  and  deaths  will 
be  represented  in  the  following  proportion  : — 

Males.      Females. 

Permanent  recoveries 42  47 

Temporary  recoveries 12  16 

Deaths 46  37 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  out  of  every  thousand  males  who  become 
inmates  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  420  will  be  released  from  their 
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suffering  by  recovery,  and  580  only  by  death;  and  of  females,  the 
proportion  will  be  470  by  recovery,  and  530  by  death.  As  the  average 
age  of  the  patients  does  not  differ  greatly  in  the  case  of  both  sexes,  the 
comparison  may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  one,  especially  as  the  average  time 
of  residence  in  the  asylum  is  also  about  the  same. 

The  average  period  of  residence  can  be  determined  indirectly  from  a 
comparison  between  the  number  of  persons  admitted  and  those  resident 
on  a  given  date,  and  it  would  appear  that  for  the  ten  years  which 
closed  with  1894,  the  average  was  5*40  years  for  males  and  5*47  for 
females. 

As  the  annual  cost  of  each  patient  is  nearly  X27,  every  person  who 
is  admitted  to  the  hospitals  for  the  insane  entails  a  loss  to  the  State  of 
about  £147. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  is  slow  to  adopt  a  general  system  of  local 
government,  notwithstanding  the  pressing  necessity  for  such  a 
step.  In  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
comprehensive  systems  of  local  government  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  are  recognised,  not  only 
by  the  Governments,  but  by  the  ratepayers  whose  property  is  affected. 
The  central  Government  is  relieved  of  responsibility  and  expenditure 
which  form  no  part  of  its  proper  functions,  while  the  property-owner, 
though  compelled  to  pay  rates  from  which  he  was  formerly  free,  is  bene- 
fited in  other  ways  which  more  than  compensate  for  the  direct  pecuniary 
payment. 

Under  the  system  at  present  obtaining  in  New  South  Wales,  no 
district,  however  populous,  is  compelled  to  become  incorporated,  and  it 
is  only  by  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  prospective  ratepayers  that 
a  municipality  can  be  formed.  Judged  by  past  experience,  this  volun- 
tary principle  is  not  conducive  to  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of 
local  government ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  so  long  as  the  central 
Government  continues  to  construct  local  works,  so  long  will  the  residents 
benefited  submit  to  the  absence  of  local  management  of  their  affairs. 

During*  1894,  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislative  Assembly  to 
provide  for  the  constitution  and  incorporation  into  Shires  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  Colony  not  already  within  the  boundaries  of  a  municipality, 
for  the  purposes  of  local  government.  All  lands,  together  with  buildings 
or  structures  thereon,  were  to  be  ratable  property  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  even  though  such  land,  buildings,  and  structures  were  the 
property  of  the  Crown ;  but  certain  specified  exemptions  were  provided 
for.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  rating  might  be  based  on  either 
the  unimproved  capital  value  or  the  net  annual  value ;  and  provision 
was  also  made  for  the  constitution  and  expenditure  of  a  Shire  Fund, 
for  the  making,  maintenance,  and  control  of  highways,  etc.,  and  for  the 
construction  or  repair  of  boundary  highways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  and 
other  matters  connected  therewith.  The  Bill,  however,  was  abandoned 
by  the  Government  in  consequence  of  their  defeat  upon  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  vital  principle. 

At  the  end  of  1860  the  area  incorporated  was  409  square  miles  ;  in  ten 
years  this  had  increased  to  649  miles  only ;  in  1880  to  1,444  miles ;  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1895  to  2,742  square  miles — a  very  insignificant 
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total  compared  with  the  whole  area  of  territory.  The  subjoined  figures 
give  the  incorporated  and  unincorporated  areas  at  the  beginning  of  1895 
in  each  of  th^  three  great  divisions  of  the  Colony  : — 


Division. 

Incorporated  Area. 

Unincorporated  Area. 

Eastern. 

square  miles. 

491 

258 

square  miles. 

92,463 

86,165 

124,695 

Central 

Western  

Total 

2,742 

303,323 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  form  of  municipal  local  government,  theore 
are  various  boards  and  trusts  with  local  jurisdiction,  to  the  operationB 
of  which  allusion  will  hereafter  be  made.  The  control  of  water  supply 
and  sewei-age  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  River  districts  is  rele- 
gated to  separate  boards.  At  Hay  and  Balranald  there  are  irrigation 
trusts,  the  formation  of  which  was  provided  for  by  special  Acts ;  the 
Municipal  Councils  for  the  time  being  constitute  the  trusts.  Anot^wr 
trust,  which  was  established  at  Wentworth,  has  been  dissolved,  and  its 
powers  assumed  by  the  Government.  The  Public  Vehicles  BegulatioiH 
Act,  the  Country  Towns  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act,  and  the  Kre 
Brigades  Act,  were  all  passed  with  the  object  of  extending  the  prindple 
of  local  government,  and  boards  have  been  established  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Acts. 

Incorporation  op  the  City  op  Sydney. 

* 

The  city  of  Sydney  was  incorporated  on  the  20th  July,  1842,  under 
Act  6  Yic.  No.  3.  The  Sydney  Municipal  Council  was  established 
during  the  same  year,  the  election  of  aldermen  taking  place  on  the  9th 
November.  Mr.  John  Hosking  was  the  first  Mayor.  The  city  was  first 
divided  into  six  wards,  but  at  a  subsequent  adjustment  the  number  was 
increased  to  eight,  as  at  present.  The  boundaries  of  the  city  are  still 
the  same  as  then  laid  down..  After  a  few  years  great  dissatisfaction 
arose  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
afiairs  of  the  Council  were  carried  on ;  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  was  appointed  in  1849  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and 
it  reported  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Municipal  Council,  with  a 
recommendation  that  its  powers  should  be  vested  in  three  Commissioners 
to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  was  not  carried  into  effect  until 
1853,  when  the  Corporation  was  dissolved,  and  its  powers  were  handed 
over  to  Messrs.  C  Elliott,  J.  Rae,  and  F.  Darvall,  who  as  a  Commission 
exercised  them  from  the  beginning  of  1854  to  the  end  of  1857.  The  new 
Municipal  Council  of  Syduey  came  into  existence  at  the  beginning  of 
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1858.  Mr.  Georgfe  Hiornton  was  the  first  Mayor  under  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  there  were  altogether  sixteen  aldermen,  two  for  each 
ward.  Under  the  present  Act — Sydney  Incorporation  Act  of  1879 — 
the  number  of  aldermen  was  increased  to  twenty-four,  each  ward  having 
three  representatives. 

Suburban  and  Country  Municipalities. 

The  Act  for  the  incorporation  of  Sydney  contained  no  provision  for  the 
extension  of  the  municipal  principle  to  other  localities,  but  in  1843  the 
first  step  was  taken  towards  the  extension  of  the  system  to  the  country 
districts  by  the  incorporation  under  letters  patent  of  Campbelltown, 
Appin,  Camden,  Narellan,  and  Picton  as  one  District  Council,  which 
was  subsequently,  under  Act  7  Vic.  No.  16,  subdivided  into  two  by  the 
formation  of  Campbelltown  and  Appin  into  a  separate  Council. 

In  1844  the  number  of  country  District  Councils  had  increased  to 
eight,  and  these,  in  conjunction  with  the  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney 
and  the  Boad  Trusts  established  subsequent  to  the  date  mentioned, 
constituted  the  whole  of  the  local  government  system  prior  to  1858. 
In  that  year  the  first  important  measure  relating  to  general  municipal 
government  was  enacted.  An  Act  was  passed  making  provision  for  dis- 
solving, if  necessary,  the  District  Councils,  and  placing  the  areas  controlled 
by  them  under  municipal  bodies.  Under  its  authority  thirty-five  districts 
were  incorporated,  all  of  which  still  exist.  The  law  was  further  amended 
by  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867.  Since  this  Act  was  passed  many 
ajnendments  have  been  made,  but  the  main  provisions  have  been  pre- 
served, and  many  municipalities  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony  have  been 
established  under  its  authority. 

Boards  and  Trusts. 

The  majority  of  the  boards  dealing  with  local  affairs  have  jurisdiction 
within  the  metropolitan  area  and  work  in  conjunction  with  the  local 
municipalities,  although  possessing  powers  independent  of  these  bodies. 
The  Metropolitan  Transit  Commissioners  were  appointed  under  the 
Public  Vehicles  Regulation  Act  of  1879,  prior  to  which  date  the  control 
of  the  street  traflSc  was  vested  in  the  City  Council.  The  Board  originally 
consisted  of  three  members,  but  in  1886  the  number  was  increased  to 
four  by  the  appointment  of  a  licensees'  representative.  The  receipts 
during  1894,  which  were  obtained  from  license  fees,  fines,  etc.,  amounted 
to  £5,387,  and  the  expenditure  to  £5,560. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1884,  a  Metropolitan 
Eire  Brigade  Board  and  thirty  country  Boards  have  been  established. 
The  expense  of  the  former  is  contributed  in  equal  amounts  by  the 
Government,  the  municipalities  within  the  proclaimed  area,  and  the 
fire  insurance  companies  holding  risks  within  those  municipal  districts. 
Some  of  the  country  boards  receive  subsidies  from  the  Government  and 
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the  municipalities  interested,  but  the  insurance  companies  do  not 
consider  themselves  compelled  under  the  Act  to  subscribe  to  the  expen- 
diture in  connection  with  country  boards. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  was  established 
in  1887,  and  that  of  the  Hunter  District  in  1892 ;  reference  to  their 
transactions  will  be  found  in  subsequent  pages. 

Prior  to  1889  the  regulation  of  the  port  of  Wollongong  was  subject 
to  the  Marine  Board  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the  year  named  an  Act 
was  passed  which  transferred  the  control  of  the  port  to  a  Trust  composed 
of  twelve  Commissioners,  who  were  empowered  to  improve,  manage,  and 
regulate  the  port.  The  revenue  during  1894  was  £6,507,  and  the 
expenditure,  i7,988.  The  Trust,  which  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  Colony,  was  dissolved  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  when  the 
Grovemment  took  over  the  administration  of  the  port. 

Irrigation  Trusts  were  established  at  Wentworth,  Hay,  and  Balranald, 
under  special  Acts  passed  in  1890, 1892,  and  1893  respectively.  It  was 
provided  in  each  case  that  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  for 
the  time  being  should  be  the  trustees,  and  that  they  should,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Govemor-in-Council,  be  authorised  to  borrow  money 
for  the  purpose  of  tapping  the  neighbouring  rivers,  and  of  erecting 
plant  and  constructing  works  for  the  irrigation  of  a  portion  of  the 
temporary  common,  which  should  be  divided  into  lots  and  leased  to 
suitable  persons.  The  area  brought  under  the  Wentworth  Trust 
consisted  of  10,600  acres;  and  .£1,000  was  spent  in  preliminary 
expenses  during  1894.  Under  a  special  clause  of  the  Act,  however,  the 
trust  has  now  been  dissolved,  and  its  powers  assumed  by  the  Grovem- 
ment, who  will  carry  out  the  undertaking.  The  land  administered  by 
the  Hay  Trust,  comprising  19,847  acres,  was  thrown  open  in  December, 
1893,  and  at  the  end  of  1894,  62  holdings,  embracing  an  area  of  778 
acres,  had  been  applied  for.  The  receipts  to  that  date,  including  an 
advance  of  £3,000  by  the  bank,  totalled  £3,724,  and  the  expenditure 
£1,447.  At  Balranald  an  area  of  1,000  acres  has  been  surveyed,  and 
several  blocks  of  from  5  to  40  acres  taken  up.  Pumping  machinery  has 
been  erected,  and  works  for  the  distribution  of  the  water  commenced. 

Municipalities,  1894-5. 

In  February,  1895,  there  were  182  incorporated  districts,  of  which 
73  were  boroughs  and  109  municipal  districts,  the  City  of  Sydney  being 
classed  among  the  latter.  During  1894  new  municipalities  were  established 
at  Aberdeen  and  Peak  Hill ;  and  Annandale  and  Marsfield,  formerly 
portions  of  Leichhardt  and  Byde,  were  constituted  separate  munici- 
palities. The  35  districts  established  under  the  1858  Act  were  under 
the  authority  of  the  present  law  designated  boroughs.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  existing  Act  contiguous  districts  with  an  area  of  not  more 
than  9  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  not  less  than  1,000,  may  be 
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incorporated  as  boroughs ;  and  districts  of  not  more  than  50  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  not  less  than  500,  may  be  formed  into 
municipal  districts.  Notwithstanding  the  relatively  small  area  incorpo- 
rated, the  population  within  the  boundaries  of  these  districts  in 
December,  1894,  numbered  739,750,  which  was  equal  to  an  average 
density  of  270  to  the  square  mile,  or  160  times  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
Colony. 

In  Sydney  there  were,  at  the  close  of  1894,  22,400  houses,  occupied 
by  100,000  persons;  in  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  there  were  62,676 
houses,  in  which  303,530  persons  dwelt ;  while  in  the  other  munici- 
palities there  were  68,336  houses,  occupied  by  336,220  persons ;  thus 
making  a  total  for  all  municipalities  of  153,412  dwellii^gs,  accommo- 
dating 739,750  people.  In  the  unincorporated  portion  of  the  Colony 
there  are  about  100,000  houses,  inhabited  by  528,400  persons. 

The  estimated  value  of  land,  houses,  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments in  the  Colony  may  be  approximately  stated  at  ^292,196,100* 
Of  this  sum,  ^136,202,100  was  the  value  of  property  in  the  incorpora- 
ted districts,  and  the  balance  that  of  property  in  the  other  districts. 
Of  course,  the  value  of  unsold  Crown  lands  is  not  included  in  this 
estimate. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipalities  Act  the  Corporations,  in 
addition  to  maintaining  the  thoroughfares,  are  entitled  to  construct 
sewerage  and  water  supply  works  (where  no  special  board  for  these 
services  exists),  and  gas  and  electric  lighting  works,  and  to  levy  the 
necessary  rates  in  connection  therewith ;  to  make  and  enforce  by-laws 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  and  the  abatement  of  nuisances; 
and  to  see  the  material  and  sanitary  condition  generally  of  the  residents 
properly  attended  to.  Special  powers  are  also  granted  permitting  the 
establishment  of  free  public  libraries,  and  of  free  inflemt  schools  for  the 
instruction  and  industrial  training  of  children  whose  parents  are  in  prison^ 
half-caste  children,  and  other  children  who  are  the  object  of  charity. 

Under  the  Municipal  Wharves  Act  of  1893  the  Council  of  any 
Municipality  is  empowered  to  purchase  or  lease  any  wharves,  jetties, 
piers,  or  landing-places  erected  within  the  district,  and  to  borrow  money 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  such  works. 

The  Sydney  Corporation  Act  directs  that  valuers  shall  be  appointed 
fi*om  time  to  time  to  assess  all  ratable  property  within  the  city,  and  on 
the  value  of  such  assessment  a  city  rate  not  exceeding  2s.  in  t^e  £  may 
be  levied.  During  the  year  1894  the  city  rate  was  levied  at  Is.  4d.  in 
the  £.  The  rate  is  struck  upon  nine-tenths  of  the  fair  average  annual 
rental  of  buildings  and  cultivated  lands,  but  the  Council  has  power  to 
strike  the  rate  on  the  full  value  if  necessary.  The  above  rate  is  the 
only  one  enforced  by  the  CounciL 

Under  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  assessors  are  appointed  every 
year,  and  all  municipal  property  is  valued,  and  the  councils  are  empowered 
to  ndse  revenue  by  rates  on  the  value  so  found,  not  exceeding  Is.  in  the 
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£  for  ordinary  purposes^  and  t^e  same  amount  for  special  purposeek  The 
amount  of  rate  is  calculated  upon  nine-tenths  of  tiie  fair  average  annual 
rental  of  all  buildings  and  cultivated  lands,  or  lands  which  are,  or  have 
been,  let  for  pastoral,  mining,  or  other  purposes,  whether  such  lands 
or  buildings  are  actually  in  occupation  or  not,  and  upon  5  per  cent,  of 
the  capital  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  all  unimproved  lands. 

During  1894  the  ordinary  rate  of  Is.  in  the  £  was  levied  in  all  the 
suburban  and  country  municipalities,  with  the  exception  of  Darlington, 
Cobar,  Cudal,  Kempsey,  and  Wallsend,  which  imposed  only  9d.  There 
were  88  municipalities  where  lighting  rates  were  imposed,  ranging  from 
2d.  to  6d.  in  the  £  for  gas,  3d.  to  6d.  for  electric  Ught,  and  2d.  to  3d. 
for  oil  lamps.  In  only  26  municipalities,  exclusive  of  those  supplied  by 
the  Metropolitan  Waier  and  Sewerage  Board,  is  there  a  water  rate — 
generally  Is.  in  the  £,  though  in  some  places  it  is  as  low  as  8d.  Other 
special  rates,  mostly  for  street-watering,  are  charged  by  some  of  the 
suburban  boroughs. 

Municipalities  which  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Country  Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880  are  empowered, 
under  clause  13  of  the  Act,  to  levy  a  rate  for  each  service  not  exceeding 
a  maximum  of  5  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  land  and  tenements, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  municipal  rate.  At  the  end  of  1894,  there 
were  21  municipalities  with  water-works  constructed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act. 

In  order  to  aid  municipalities  in  the  difficulties  surrounding  their 
inception,  the  Act  of  1867  provides  for  endowment  being  granted  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  each  of  the  first  five  years  after  incorpora- 
tion, every  municipality  is  entitled  to  a  sum  equal  to,  but  not  exceeding, 
the  whole  amount  actually  raised  by  rates  or  assessments  and  subscrip- 
tions paid  during  the  past  year ;  in  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five 
years  a  sum  equal  to,  but  not  exceeding,  one  moiety ;  and  in  each  of  the 
next  succeeding  five  years  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  so 
paid.  After  the  expiry  of  these  fifteen  years  the  assistance  which 
municipalities  may  demand  from  the  Government  ceases,  and  any  further 
assistance  from  the  State  must  be  obtained  by  special  grant  The  State 
endowment  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney  was  discontin^ued  after 
the  year  1889. 

The  loans  of  the  City  Council  have  all  been  raised  under  special  Acts, 
the  Sydney  Corporation  Act  of  1879  not  authorising  loan  under- 
takings during  the  period  in  which  the  Council  was  in  receipt  of  the 
Government  endowment,  the  last  payment  of  which  was  made  in  1889. 
Particulars  of  the  loans  raised  under  various  Acts  will  be  found  on 
page  1,001. 

Under  the  Municipalities  Act  of  1867  the  Council  of  any  municipality 
may  borrow  by  debentures,  mortgage,  or  otherwise  on  the  credit  of  any 
land,  personal  estate,  or  annual  revenue,  actual  or  prospective,  belonging 
to  the  body  corporate  of  the  mnnicipaJity — ^provided  that  the  amount  of 
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the  money  borrowed  does  not  exceed  the  estimated  revenue  for  five  years 
£rom  the  services  on  which  the  money  is  secured.  In  1884  and  1888 
Acts  were  passed  empowering  the  Councils  to  contract  special  loans, 
which  the  original  Act  did  not  provide  for.  Another  Amending  Act, 
empowering  the  Councils  to  raise  money  to  repay  loans^  became  law  in 
1893. 

Municipalities  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  wards  according  to 
population,  and  every  person,  wheth^  male  or  female,  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  who  on  the  7th  day  of  January  in  any  year  may  be 
the  occupier,  lessee,  or  owner  of  any  ratable  property  within  any  muni- 
cipality, and  liable  to  be  rated  for  the  same,  m  entitled  to  vote.  If 
the  property  be  assessed  at  an  annual  value  not  exceeding  £25,  the 
occupier,  lessee,  or  owner  is  entitled  to  one  vote;  if  assessed  at  over 
£25  and  not  exceeding  £75,  to  two  votes  ;  if  over  £75  and  not  exceed- 
ing £150,  three  votes ;  and  if  over  £150,  to  four  votes.  No  person 
whose  rates  are  in  arrear  is  entitled  to  vote.  By  special  enactment, 
both  ratepayers  and  owners  of  property  in  Sydney  are  entitled  to  vote. 
Votes  are  cumulative  up  to  four,  and  the  method  of  voting  is  by  ballot, 
as  in  Parliamentary  elections. 

The  pei'sons  qualified  to  vote  at  municipal  elections  number  approxi- 
mately 169,313,  thus  distributed :— City  of  Sydney,  21,989 ;  suburbs  of 
Sydney,  68,236 ;  and  country,  79,088.  Including  the  twenty -four 
representatives  of  the  City,  there  are  1,556  aldermen  in  the  Colony,  and 
the  average  number  of  municipal  electors  per  alderman  is  thus  109. 

The  following  table  shows  the  capital  and  annual  values  and  the 
assessment  of  boroughs  and  municipal  districts  for  the  year  1894  : — 


Capital  Value  of- 

Total 
Amount 

of 
Ordinary 

Rates 
Assessed. 

Fair  Average  Annual 
Value  of — 

Munidpa!  Districts. 

BuUdings 

and 
Cultivated 
Land  only. 

All  Ratable 

Property — 

Improved  and 

Unimproved. 

Buildings 

and 
Cultivated 
Land  only. 

AU  Ratable 

Improved 
and  Un- 
improved. 

City  of  Sydney 

47,225,800 
41,616,200 

£ 
47,225,800 
49,466,400 

£ 

141,677 
135,604 

£ 
2,361,290 
2,599,070 

£ 
2,361,290 

Suburbs 

2,991,630 

Total,  Metropolitan... 
Country 

88,841,000 
35,260,800 

96,692,200 
39,509,900 

277,281 
114,798 

4.960,360 
2,330,270 

5,352,920 
2,542,725 

Total,  N.S.  Wales...;. 

124,101,800 

136,202,100 

392,079 

7,290,630 

7,895,645 

Out  of  the  total  capital  value  of  property  in  all  municipalities  for 
1894,  the  sum  of  ,£124,101,800  represents  the  capital  value  of  im- 
proved lands,  that  is,  of  lands  upon  which  buildings  have  been  erected, 
or  which  are  cultivated,  or  have  been  let  for  pastoral  and  other  purposes ; 
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and  £12,100,300,  the  value  of  unimproved  lands,  classed  as  such  for 
municipal  purposes.  The  annual  value  is  made  up  of  the  fair  «Tmn«.1 
rental  of  improved  lands,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  capital  value  of  unim- 
proved lands. 

The  returns  in  past  years  somewhat  understated  the  actual  value,  as 
much  of  the  unimproved  land  was  usually  assessed  at  a  sum  far  below 
its  real  worth.  Taking  all  municipalities,  this  understating  amounted 
to  probably  10  per  cent  The  figures  for  1894  err  perhaps  somewhat 
on  the  other  side,  but  this  is  a  presumption  which  cannot  well  be 
sustained  or  disproved  until  the  land  tax  assessments  are  completed. 
The  capital  and  annual  values  of  ratable  property  for  all  districts  are 
given  in  the  subjoined  table  for  the  eleven  years  ending  1894.  The 
returns  are  the  same  as  those  furnished  by  the  municipal  authorities  : — 


Metropolitan  Area. 

CJountry 
Municipalities. 

xear. 

Sydney. 

Suburbs. 

lotai. 

1884 — Annual  value 

£ 
1,979,772 
39,596,440 

2,036,235 
40,704,700 

2,096,476 
41,929,520 

2,131,026 
42,529,525 

2,228,817 
44,576,340 

2,276,362 
45,527,240 

2,710,488 
51,237,600 

2,785,846 
55,716,900 

2,777,245 
55,550,000 

2,496,175 
55,470,000 

2,361,290 
47,225,800 

£ 
1,690,109 
23,046,854 

1,935,884 
29,410,787 

2,289,686 
32,960,620 

2,501,904 
35,636,209 

2,987,061 
45,635,138 

3,110,825 

48,208,834 

3,141,101 
47,987,210 

3,227,851 
61,174,200 

3,290,637 
54,511,000 

3.190,022 
53,481,000 

2,991,630 
49,466,400 

£ 
1,624,218 
17,661,067 

1,713,578 
21,828,805 

1,727,951 
21,657,828 

1,895,591 
27,738,434 

2,149,566 
30,073,617 

2,405,163 
33,475,972 

2,505,214 
o4,7o4,y4o 

2,683,806 
37,386,300 

2,861,593 
•40,877,000 

2,774,477 
42,276,000 

2,542,725 
39,609,900 

£ 
5,194,099 

Capital  value 

80,303.361 

1885 — Annual  value 

5,684,697 

Capital  value 

91,944,292 

1886— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

1 887 — Annual  value 

6,114,112 
96,547,968 

6,528,521 

Capital  value 

105,804,168 
7,365,444 

1888 — Annual  value 

Capital  value 

120,285,095 
7,792,350 

1 889 — Annual  value 

Capital  value 

127,212,046 

1 890 — Annual  value 

8,356,803 

Capital  value 

134,009,768 

1891 — Annual  value 

8,697,603 

Capital  value 

144,277.400 

1892— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

8,929,476 
150,938,000 

1 893 — Annual  value 

8,460,674 

Capital  value 

161,226,000 

1894— Annual  value 

Capital  value 

7,895,645 
136,202,100 
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The  increase  shown  in  this  table  is  very  considerable.  From  1884 
to  1894  the  annual  value  has  risen  from  £5,194,099  to  £7,895,645, 
or  at  the  rate  of  4*28  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the  capital  value  has 
advanced  from  £80,303,361  to  £136,202,100,  or  at  the  rate  of  5*43  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Part  of  this  increase  is  due  to  an  additional  number 
of  districts  incorporated ;  but  when  allowance  is  made  for  these  it 
will  still  be  found  that  iiie  progress  is  very  remarkable.  If  a  com- 
parison be  made  between  the  first  year  shown  in  the  table  and  1892, 
the  increase  will  be  seen  to  have  been  still  more  noteworthy ;  but 
the  general  faU  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  property  since 
1892  has  reduced  the  figures  considerably,  and  as  compared  with  the 
amounts  for  that  year,  those  for  1894  show  a  fall  of  11*58  per  cent,  in 
the  annual  value,  and  of  9*76  in  the  capital  value. 

The  amount  of  increase  during  the  ten  years  from  1884  to  1894  will 
be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Municipalities. 

Increased  anmml  value 
during  ten  years. 

Increased  capital  value 
during  ten  years. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Citv  of  Svdnev 

£ 
381,518 

1,301,521 

1,018,507 

19-3 
77  0 
66-8 

£ 
7,630,360 

26,419,546 

17,848,833 

19*3 

Suburbs  of  Sydney , ,.. 

Country  municipalities 

114-6 
101  1 

Total 

2,701,546 

520 

51,898,739 

64*6 

The  growth  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  been  marvellous,  and  Sydney 
now  stands  as  the  second  city  of  the  British  Empire,  as  estimated  by 
the  •  annual  value  of  its .  ratable  property,  Melbourne  ranking  third. 
The  annual  value  of  property  in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  covering  an  area, 
of  90,988  acres,  was,  in  1894,  £5,352,920 ;  while  the  annual  value  of 
Greater  Melbourne,  with  an  area  of  162,660  acres,  was  £5,209,400. 
The  following  are  the  annual  values  of  the  principal  cities  of  Great 
Britain  for  1894:— 

London £33,913,707 

Glasgow 4,208,000 

Manchester  and  Salford 3,697,140 

Liverpool 3,188,640 

Birmingham    •. 2,153,473 

Leeds 1,373,292 

Sheffield 1,167,733 

Bristol :...       1,103,241 

Bradford 1,08.3,499 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  1,065,645 

Nottingham.......... 897,570 

2l 
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The  capital  value  of  ratable  property  in  all  boroughs  and  municipal 
districts  for  1894  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Boroughs  and  Municipal 
Districts. 


Total  Capital 
Value  of  Rat- 
able Property. 


Boroi^tas  and  Municipal 
Districts. 


Total  Capital 
Value  of  Rat- 
able Property. 


Metropolitan — 
Sydney    

Suburbs — 

Alexandria 

Annandale  

Ashfield  

Balmain  

Botany 

Botany  North    

Burwood 

Camperdown 

Canterbury     

Concord  

Darlington 

Drummoyne   

Enfield    

Erskineville    

Five  Dock  

Glebe  

Hunter's  Hill 

Hurstville  

Kogarah  

Leichhardt .• 

Manly 

Id^arrickville   

Mosman  

Newtown    

North  Sydney    

Paddington     

Petersham  

Randwick   — 

B-edfem  

Rockdale     

Ryde    

JSt.  Peters   

.Strathfield  

Waterloo    

liVaverley    

"Willoughby    

WooUahra  

Total,  Suburbs    £ 

Total,  Sydney  


Total,  Metropolitan... £ 


£ 
47,225,800 


825,600 

852,700 

2,350,000 

3,000,400 

245,900 

319,600 

1,500,000 

672,800 

773,500 

565,000 

493,600 

385,000 

380,000 

881,300 

240,800 

2,262,300 

611,700 

813,800 

646,200 

1,690,700 

908,900 

2,362,300 

667,800 

2,518,300 

4,468,400 

2,800,000 

1,884,900 

1,877,600 

2,375,000 

1,536,800 

617,000 

573,900 

850,000 

778,000 

2,537,400 

809,900 

2,589,300 


49,466,400 
47,225,800 


96,692,200 


Country — 

Aberdeen    

Adamstown    

Albury     

Armidale     

Auburn    

Ballina     

Balranald    

Bathurst 

Bega     

Berry  

Bingara   .. 

Blayney  

Bombala 

Bourke    

Bowral     

Braidwood  

Broken  Hill    ..., 

Broughton  Vale     

Burrowa 

Cabramatta  and  Canley  Vale.. 

Camden   

Campbelltown    

Carcoar    

Carrington  

Casino 

Cobar  

Condobolin 

Cooma 

Coonamble  ..  

Cootamundra 

Coraki 

Cowra 

Cudal  

Cudgegong 

DenUiquin  

Dubbo 

Dundas    

Dun^og    

Ermington  &  Rydalmere 

Forbes 

Gerringong 

Glen  Innes 

Gosford    

Goulbum 

Grafton    

Granville     

Grenfell  

Greta   

Gulgong 


£ 

63,800 
157,600 
442,100 
445,800 
494,300 
109,000 

83,900 

1,070,500 

295,800 

301,300 

58,800 
103,700 

97,500 

467,600 

346,000 

212,900 

2,862,000 

81,300 
127,300 
147,200 
281,000 
217,000 

35,600 
209,200 
156,000 
150,400 

87,900 
245,800 
174,400 
245,700 

51,000 
180,000 

89,400 
423,000 
275,300 
328,700 
171,800 
126,200 
117,700 
440,000 
209,600 
321,600 
101,500 
1,222,300 
545,000 
787,600 
107,000 
126,600 
100,000 
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Boroughs  and  Municipal 
Districts. 


ToUl  Capital 
I  Value  of  Rat- 
I  able  Property. 


Boroughs  and  Municip«l 
Districts. 


Total  Capital 
Value  of  Rat- 
able  Property. 


Country — continued. 

Gundagai    

Gunnedah  

Hamilton      

Hay 

Hill  End 

Hillston  

lUawarra  Central  .. 
Illawarra  North 

Inverell   

Jamberoo    

Jerilderie    

Junee  

Katoomba  

Kempsey     

Kiama 

Lambton 

Lambton,  New  

Lismore 

Lithgow  

Liverpool    

Maclean  

Maitland,  East  

Maitland,  West 

Marsfield 

Mere  wether    

Mittagong  

Moama    

Molong    

Moree 

Morpeth 

Moruya    

Moss  Vale  , 

Mudgee  

Mulgoa 

Murrumburrah  

Murnirundi    

Muswellbrook    

Narrabri      , 

Narrandera     , 

Newcastle   

Nowra 

Numba    

Nyngan  

Orange 

Orange,  East 

Parkes 

Parramatta     


£ 
110,200 

90,500 
555,300 
301,400 

36,700 
117,400 
629,000 
264,800 
296,900 
346,900 
159,200 
155,800 
176,500 
222,200 
235,900 
204,900 
162,500 
500,000 
432,400 
464,600 
100,400 
340,000 
947,500 

66,900 
329,000 
161,100 
196,800 

95,700 
153,600 
103,900 
119,700 
293,700 
275,000 
115.900 
112,300 
130.500 
170,800 
133,400 
284,300 
2,630,100 
208,100 
131,500 

78.400 

421,100 

191,000 

262,000 

1,582,900 


Country — continued. 

Peak  Hill    

Penrith    

Plattsburg 

Port  Macquarie 

Prospect  &  Sherwood 

Queanbeyan 

Quirindi 

Raymond  Terrace     ... 

Richmond  

Rookwood  

Scone   

Shellharbour  

Shoalhaven,  Central 

Silverton     

Singleton    

Singleton,  South    

Smithfield  &  Fairfield 

St.  Mary's  

Stockton 

Tamworth  

Taree  

Temora    

Tenterfield 

Tumut 

Ulladulla 

Ulmarra  

Uralla 

•WagcaWagga   

Walcha    

Wallendbeen 

Wallsend    

Waratah 

Wellington     

Wentworth    

Wickham    

Wilcannia  

Windsor 

Wingham    

WoUongong 

Yass 

Young 


Total,  Country  £ 

Total,  Metropolitan .. 

Total,  Metropolitan 
and  Country  £ 


£ 
130,600 
330,000 
193,500 

53,700 
409,100 

86,300 
151,800 

63,000 
158,300 
392,900 

78,900 
257,000 

90,500 

38,000 
196,300 

77,500 
230,000 
200,000 
323,700 
395,300 

99,400 
171,400 
254,400 
112,000 
318,600 
202,500 

60,400 
483,800 
103,400 
174,500 
333,400 
415,300 
145,100 

63,100 
709,300 
123,200 
138,700 

65,700 
476,000 
347,000 
261,400 


39,509,900 
96,692,200 


136,202,100 


The  capital  value  of  ratable  property  in  Broken  Hill  and  other  mining 
municipalities  is  exclusive  of  that  of  the  mines,  estimated  at  sevemJ 
millions,  which  under  the  terms  of  the  Municipalities  Act  are  exempt 
from  taxation,  although  buildings  and  surface  areas  are  taxed. 
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The  total  revenue  collected  by  all  l^e  municipalities  of  the  Colony 
during  the  year  1894  amount^  to  £754,239,  including  the  State 
endowment  of  £53,483,  but  exclusive  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  raised 
during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  £494,028.  The  chief  heads  of  revenue 
were  as  follow : — 


Incorporated  Digtricts. 

Genena 

rates. 

other 
rateg. 

(EndowmeBt 

other 
Revenue. 

Total 

Svdnev — Citv 

£ 
160,137 
140,416 
111,283 

£ 

41^430 
46,479 

£ 

'9,499 
43,984 

£ 
45,599 
61,099 
94,313 

£ 
205,736 
252,444 
296,059 

'       J     XV    i ••••• 

„          Suburbs 

Country 

Total 

411,836 

87,909 

53,483 

201,011 

754,239 

The  general  rates  amounted  to  £411,836 — Is.  in  the  £  being  the 
ordinary  rate  of  all  municipalities  except  the  City  of  Sydney,  which 
levied  Is.  4d.,  and  the  municipalities  of  Cobar,  Cooma,  CudaJ,  Darlington, 
Kempsey,  and  Wallsend,  where  the  rate  was  9d.  for  every  £  sterling  of 
annual  value.  No  lighting  rate  is  levied  in  the  city,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  comparison  complete  the  cost  of  lighting  should  be  deducted 
from  the  general  rates;  the  amount  spent  for  this  service  during  1894 
was  £1 4,420,  or  equal  to  nearly  l|d.  in  the  £.  In  all  other  municipalities 
the  cost  of  lighting  is  provided  for  by  a  special  rate. 

Other  rates — for  lighting,  sewerage,  and  water  sei'vices — are  levied  in 
many  municipalities,  and  the  receipts  under  this  head  amounted  in  1894 
to  £87,909.  This  sum  does  not  include  the  proceeds  of  rates  levied  by 
the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  the  Hunter  District 
Water  Supply  Board,  and  the  water  supplies  of  Campbell  town,  liver- 
pool,  and  Richmond,  which,  though  actually  local  rates,  are  not  collected 
by  the  municipalities  affected  by  them.  The  amount  received  from  the 
sources  specified  during  1894  was  £280,759,  making,  with  the  sum 
already  mentioned,  £368,668  as  the  proceeds  of  special  rates  for  these 
services.  The  amount  of  lighting,  sewerage,  and  water  rates  varies 
between  Id.  and  Is. 

The  State  endowment  to  municipalities  is  equivalent  to  Is.  5|d.  per 
resident,  and  amounted  to  7*1  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  received. 
The  proportion  which  each  source  of  revenue  bears  to  the  whole  varies 
considerably,  as  the  following  statement  shows  : — 


Incorporated  Districts. 

Other  Rates. 

Endowment. 

other  Revenue. 

Svdnev — Citv    

pcromt. 
77-8 
55-6 
37-6 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 
22-2 

„        Suburbs 

Country 

16-4 
15-7 

3-8 
14-8 

24-2 
31-9 

Total    

54-6 

11-6 

71 

26*7 
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It  will  be  seen  &om  a  previous  table  that  the  gross  revenue  of  all 
municipalities,  not  including  the  State  ^idowment,  was  £700,756  ;  if  to 
this  be  added  the  revenue  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage 
Board  and  of  the  other  Boards  of  Water  Supply  mentioned  above,  the 
total  will  reach  £981,515.  This  may  be  taken  as  the  whole  burthen  of 
local  taxation,  and  is  equivalent  to  about  26s.  6d,  per  head  of  the 
population  residing  within  the  limits  of  incorporated  districts,  and  to 
12*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  value  of  all  ratable  property. 

The  totar  expenditure  during  1894  by  the  various  municipalities, 
including  payments  to  sinking  funds,  amounted  to  £1,032,667,  which 
was  £278,428  in  excess  of  the  receipts  from  ordinary  sources,  the  excess 
being  accounted  for  by  expenditure  from  loans  raised  during  the  year  or 
remaining  over  from  previous  years.  The  municipal  expenditure  may  be 
grouped  under  the  following  heads  : — 

£ 

Salaries  and  office  expenses 70,091 

Improvement  works   465,373 

Lighting    80,460 

Water    13,163 

Literest  on  mortgages,  debentures,  and  bonds,  and 

on  overdrafts    136,587 

Repayment  of  mortgages,  debentures,  and  bonds   ...  161,975 

Payments  to  sinking  funds   20,615 

Miscellan^us  charges  (inckiding  refands  and  trans- 
fers)      84,413 

Total £1,032,667 

The  cost  of  administration  shown  above,  viz.,  £70,091,  amounts  to  6*8 
per  cent,  of  the  disbursements ;  the  expenditure  on  public  works  and 
improvements,  to  45*0  per  cent. ;  on  lighting,  to  7*8  per  cent. ;  on  water 
supply,  to  1  -3  per  cent. ;  on  interest  on  mortga,ges,  debentures,  and 
bonds,  and  on  overdrafts,  to  13*2.  per  cent. ;  on  repayment  of  mort- 
gages, debentures,  and  bonds,  15*7  per  cent. ;  ajod  on  payments  to  sinking 
funds,  2-0  per  cent,  of  the  total  disbursements;  whUe  the  remaining 
percentage  of  8*2  is  made  up  of  miscellaneous  items. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Municipality  of  Sydney  in  1894  reached  the 
sum  of  £319,910,  which  may  be  distributed  as  under: — 

Salaries  and  office  expenses  12,620 

Improvement  works  .- 206,460 

Lighting    14,420 

Interest  on  loans 55,400 

Interest  on  overdraft 674 

Loans,  streets,  and  Town  Hall  sinking  funds   16,750 

MiBcellaneous  charges    13,586 

Total £319,910* 

The  expenses  of  administration  only  amounted  to  4*0  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  disbursements;    improvement  works  absorbed   64*5  per  cent.; 
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lighting,  4-5  per  cent.;  interest,  17*5  per  cent.;  sinking  funds,  5*2  per 
cent. ;  and  other  charges,  4*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure. 

The  expenditure  of  the  suburban  boroughs  and  municipal  districts 
for  the  year  was  £401,183,  which  may  be  subdivided  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  : — 

£ 

Salaries  and  office  expenses  21,254 

Public  works    126,641 

Lighting    36,628 

Interest  on  mortgages,  debentures,  and  bonds,  and  on 

overdrafts 43,533 

Repayment  of  mortgages,  debentures,  or  bonds  135,030 

Payments  to  sinking  funds  912 

Miscellaneous  37,1S5 

Total  £401,183 

The  office  expenses  amounted  to  5*3  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of 
these  municipalities,  which  will  appear  by  no  means  unreasonable  when 
the  smallness  of  some  of  the  districts  and  the  difficulties  attending  the 
inception  of  municipalities  are  borne  in  mind ;  31  'B  per  cent,  was 
expended  upon  public  works;  lighting  claiming  in  addition  9*1  per  cent. ; 
and  repayment  of  loans  or  towards  sinking  funds  formed  the  large  pro- 
portion of  33*^  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure.  To  cover  interest 
upon  loans  10*8  per  cent,  was  required,  the  remaining  proportion  of  9*3 
per  cent,  being  devoted  to  miscellaneous  services.  The  expenditure 
of  the  country  municipalities  of  the  Colony  for  the  year  1894  was 
£311,574,  which,  divided  under  the  same  headings  as  those  given  for 
suburban  municipalities,  appears  as  follows : — 

£ 

Salaries  and  office  expenses  36,217 

Public  works    132,272 

Lighting    29,412 

Water    12,102 

Interest  on  mortgages,  debentures,  and  bonds,  and  on 

overdrafts 36,980 

Repayment  of  mortgages,  debentures,  and  bonds    26,945 

Payments  to  sinking  funds    2,953 

Miscellaneous 34,693 

Total £311,574 

The  salaries  and  office  expenses  form  a  charge  of  11*6  per  cent,  upon 
the  total  receipts  during  the  year;  this  proportion  is,  as  may  be 
expected,  greater  than  that  expended  on  administration  in  the  suburban 
municipalities.  The  majority  of  the  country  boroughs  and  municipal 
districts,  though  large  in  area,  have  but  scant  population  and  little 
revenue,  and  the  proportion  of  expenses  required  to  defray  salaries  and 
other  charges  is  naturally  larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  but 
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more  populous  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.     The  proportion  of 

expenditure  under  various  heads  is  as  follows : — 

Salaries  and  office  expenses It's    percent. 

Public  works 42*5  „ 

Lighting 9*4  „ 

Water 3*9  „ 

Interest  on  mortgages,  debentores,  and  b<mds, 

and  on  overdralt   11*9  „ 

Repayment  of  loans,  or  to  sinking  funds 9*6  „ 

Miscellaneous 11*1  „ 

The  receipts  of  the  municipalities  of  the  Colony  from  loans  amounted 
to  £494,028  during  the  year  1894 ;  while  the  sum  paid  off  existing 
loans,  or  towards  sinking  funds  for  the  extinguishing  of  loans,  was 
jCI82,590.  The  total  amount  of  loans,  excluding  the  amounts  due  to 
the  State  under  the  Country  Towns'  Water  and  Sewerage  Act,  outstand- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  £2,583,874,  and  towards  meeting  this 
amount  there  was  a  sum  at  the  credit  of  the  sinking  funds  amounting 
to  X197,471,  leaving  a  net  liability  of  £2,386,403.  The  sum  quoted 
above  was  owing  during  only  part  of  the  year,  so  that  the  total  interest 
paid  amounted  to  no  more  than  £136,587,  the  rate  of  interest  varying 
from  4  to  8  per  cent.  The  sum  borrowed  at  the  latter  rate  amounted  to 
£19,508.  llie  total  debt  per  head  of  population  living  in  municipalities 
amounts  to  £3  9s.  lOd.,  or  if  allowance  be  made  for  sinking  funds, 
£3  4s.  6d.,  while  the  yearly  charge  for  interest  is  3s.  8d.  per  head.  These 
sums,  viewed  apart  from  the  resources  of  the  municipalities,  are  by  no 
means  formidable ;  but  taken  in  connection  with  their  general  assets,  the 
local  debts  of  municipalities  will  appear  insignificant.  The  following  are 
the  outstanding  loans  of  the  City  of  Sydney  at  the  close  of  1894 : — 


(                                      1 

WherefloftteiL      I                          Fund.                                  Amoant. 

Bate.     Iwhendne. 

1 

Svdnev 

1                           > 

£           'per  cent 

City    '         *20,000      ,) 

„       •10,000      -v     ft 

flOOl 

-  1903 

" 

„       *10,000 

1904 

London  

„       '         •60,000 

4 
6 
5 

1912 

Sydney   

Cattle  Sale-yards 35,000 

Streets  Loan   200.000 

1902 

X»ndon  

1904 

„             *100,000 

4 

1  • 

4 
4 
4 

1912 

Svdnev   

C1901 

35.000 

U906 
1912 

London  

„      „          •200,000 

Moore-street  Improvement..       •250,000 
PnbUc  Markets    300,000 

1913 

1919 

" 

Tota 

1 '  £1,260,000 

1 

The  amounts  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  renewable  at  maturity  on 
the  authority  of  the  several  Acts.  Sinking  funds  have  been  established 
in  connection  with  most  of  the  issues,  the  aggr^;ate  amount  of  which,  at 
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the  end  of  1894,  was  £191,222.     The  oatstending  loans  of  the  other 
municipalities  range  from  £69,900  to  £300. 

The  subjoined  statement  distinguishes  Uiose  municipaliiies  which  have 
contracted  liabilities  amounting  to  £10,000  and  over  : — 


MetropoUtan. 

Total. 

Total 

Sydney  » 

1,260,000 

17,000 
11,875 
26,000 
65,500 
25,000 
17,000 
10,000 
40,000 
41,125 
16,000 
30,000 
36,000 
63,160 
69,900 
18,500 
27,000 
48,900 
17,000 
10,000 
17,000 
47,200 
15,000 
73.288 

Country —                                        £ 

Armidale 19,050 

Bathurst 13,600 

Suburbs- 
Alexandria 

AnniMi'lftle ,.,.,,..,., 

Bowral 11,000 

Ashfield 

SftliTiain 

Cootamundra ;         10,985 

Dubbo 1          15.000 

Burwood 

Glen  Innes  

14,000 
10,800 
16,200 
12.608 

Camperdown 

Goulbum 

Granville 

Er^ineville  

Glebe  

Lambton w 

Leichhardt 

Lismore 12.000 

Manly 

Liverpool 

11,000 

Marrickville  

Newtown   

MaitlandWest  

l^ewcastle 

24,000 
57,400 

North  Sydney  

Orange 

24,945 

Paddington    

Petersbam 

Parramatta 

Penrith    

56,600 
23,800 

Randwick  

Wagga  Wagga   

18,200 

Redfem 

Wamtah 

Wickham    

15,500 

Rockdale    

17,100 

St.  Peters  

Other  (under  10,000)    .. 
Total  Country  £ 

198,748 

Waterloo   

Waverley  

582,436 

Willoughby  

„      Metropolitan 

2,001,438 

Other  (under  10,000)   ... 

»,      Municipalities         £ 

Total  Metropolitan   £ 

2,001,438 

2,583,874  . 

Of  the  total  outstanding  indebtedness,  £1,217,974  was  incurred  in 
Sydney,  and  the  balance,  £1,365,900,  in  London.  If  allowance  be 
made  in  the  latter  amount  for  the  £1,110,000  raised  externally  by  the 
Oity  Council,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  other  municipal  authorities  have 
relied  chiefly  on  the  local  market  to  subscribe  to  their  loan  issues. 

Against  its  debt  of  £1,260,000  the  city  of  Sydney  jKJssesses  assets 
approximately  amounting  to  £3,308,247,  distributed  as  follows  :-^ 

£ 

Value  of  made  roads,  etc 1,321,585 

Town  Hall 350,000 

Mai^ets  and  land 798,400 

Other  buildings ; *..*....  *.  120,000 

Cattle  sale-yards    121,000 

Wharves 410,000 

Smking  funds    , 187,262 

Total £8,808,247 
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And  if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  present  assessed  value  of  future  rates, 
allowing  twenty  years'  purchase,  amounting  to  £8,202,740,  the  assets  of 
the  City  Corporation  amount  to  about  £6,511,000,  so  that  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  city  of  Sydney  amounts  to  only  19  per  cent,  of  the  total 
assets,  or  24  per  cent,  of  assets  excluding  made  roads. 

The  outstanding  loans  of  the  other  incorporated  districts  of  the  Colony 
amounted  to  £1,323,874,  or  rather  more  than  five  times  the  amount  c^ 
the  (H-dinary  rates  of  the  year.  Against  this  they  have  assets,  exclusive 
of  outstanding  rates,  amounting  approximately  to  £4,415,445,  distributed 
as  follows : — 

£ 

Value  of  made  roads  and  streets 3,478,41^ 

Water  works  (constructed  without  State  aid) 54,300 

Sewerage  works  do  do  82,900 

Gas  and  electriclighting  works 223,208 

Bmldincs « 566,413 

Accrued  sinking  funds  .,.. , 10,209 

Total : £4,415,445 

The  present  assessed  value  of  futui-e  rates  at  twenty  years'  purchase 
amounts  to  £5,033,980,  which,  added  to  the  sum  stated  above,  would  make 
the  total  assets  of  these  municipalities  reach  the  sum  of  £9,450,000. 
The  total  municipal  debt  of  the  incorporated  districts  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  city  of  Sydney  would  therefore  appear  to  be  on]j  14 
per  cent,  of  the  total  assets,  or  22  per  cent,  of  assets,  excluding  roads. 
This  consideration  of  municipalities  in  globo,  however,  hides  the  fact 
that  some  are  struggling  under  a  load  of  debt  that  is  well-nigh  unsuji- 
portable. 


Local  Option. 

In  connection  with  local  self-government  by  means  of  the  municipal 
system,  occurs  the  only  instance  in  which  the  principle  of  what  is  known 
as  local  option  has  been  put  into  operation  in  the  Colony.  For  many 
years  thfie  was  a  strong  agitation  in  favour  of  local  option,  or  the 
right  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  district  to  control  the  liquor  traffic  in 
that  district,  and  on  several  occasions  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  legislate  upon  the  subject.  In  the  year  1882,  however,  an  instal- 
ment of  the  principle  was  included  in  the  Licensing  Act  then  passed, 
which,  with  an  amendment  made  in  the  following  year,  is  still  in 
forca  These  meastires  provide  that  in  every  municipality,  or  ward  of 
a  mimiciptdity,  a  local  option  vote  shall  be  taken  every  three  years,  at 
the  election  for  aldermen,  in  which  the  ratepayers  are  permitted  to  vote 
either  "Yes"  or  "No"  on  two  questions:  (1)  Whether  any  new  publicans* 
licenses  shall  be  granted  during  the  coming  three  years  in  the  munici- 
pality or  ward  in  question ;  and  (2)  whether  any  removals  of  publican^' 
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licenses  shall  be  allowed  within  the  same  period.  A  majority  of  over 
eleven-twentieths  of  the  votes  polled  is  required  to  make  the  vote 
operative  in  the  negative.  The  advocates  of  local  option  are  not 
content  with  this  partial  adoption  of  the  principle ;  they  urge  its 
extension  to  every  electorate  in  the  Colony,  all  persons  on  the  electoral 
roll  to  have  the  right  to  vote.  They  further  propose  to  place  it  in 
the  power  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  say  whether  licensed  public- 
houses  should  bo  suffered  to  exist  at  all.  The  extreme  advocates  of  local 
option  even  contend  that  women  should  have  the  right  to  vote  upon 
this  question  as  well  as  men,  and  that  public-houses  should  be  abolished 
without  compensation  to  the  occupants  or  owners.  Although  the  local 
option  vote  is  taken  once  in  three  years  in  every  municipality,  or  ward 
of  a  municipality,  the  year  when  it  is  taken  is  not  the  same  in  all.  In 
the  20  municipalities  and  25  wards  where  the  vote  was  taken  during 
1895,  only  4,469  electors  took  the  trouble  to  vote  upon  the  first  question, 
and  4,395  on  the  second.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  roll  in  the 
municipalities  and  wards  in  question  was  not  less  than  32,790.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  very  little  interest  in  the  matter  is  taken 
except  by  the  extreme  advocates  of  temperance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  interested  in  the  drink  traffic  on, the  other,  while  the  general 
public  is  apathetic  on  the  subject 

Water  Supply  for  Country  Towns. 

The  Country  Towns'  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880  was 
passed  with  the  object  of  assisting  the  municipalities  to  construct 
general  systems  of  water  supply  and  sewerage.  To  the  end  of  1894,  29 
municipal  councils  had  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered  as 
regards  the  foimer  service ;  no  general  sewerage  system,  however,  has 
yet  been  attempted.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  do  not  apply  to  areas 
under  the  control  of  the  Boards  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  in  the 
Metropolitan  and  Hunter  Districts.  The  amount  required  for  carrying 
out  the  works  is  advanced  by  the  State ;  the  municipality,  however,  has 
the  option  of  supervising  and  constructing  the  works,  failing  which  the 
Government  undertakes  these  duties.  Under  the  Act  as  passed  the 
sum  advanced  was  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent  on  the  unpaid  balances,  each  annual  instalment  to  be 
equal  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost,  and  the  first  payment  to  l^e  made 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  the  works  to  the  munici- 
pality. It  b^ing  found  that  the  municipalities  were  unable  to  comply 
with  these  requirements,  the  Government,  in  1894,  passed  an  amending 
Act  which  granted  them  more  favourable  conditions.  Repayments 
may  now  be  spread  over  a  period  not  exceeding  100  years,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  required  to  be  paid  on  the  outstanding  balances  was 
fixed  at  3|  instead  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  following  statement  of 
works  completed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  shows  the 
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municipalities  which  have  availed  themselves  of  the  Act,  and  the  amount 
of  their  obligations  to  the  State  on  the  31st  December,  1895.  It  will  be 
seen  that  some  of  the  municipalities  are  largely  in  default : — 


Municipality. 

Total 
Expenditure 
by  the  State. 

Overdue 

Instalments 

on  3l8t  Dec., 

1895. 

MunidpaUty. 

Total 
Expenditure 
by  the  State. 

Overdue 

Instalments 

on  8l8t  Dec., . 

1895. 

Albuiy   

£ 

45,186 

53,896 

14,836 

7,982 

11,645 

17,313 

66,184 

6,284 

9,772 

39,437 

£          1 
2,965 
3,888 

334 

383 

394 

631 
2,528 

196 

434 
1,618 

Moama 

£ 

6,486 
14,150 
11,213 

9,036 
30,947 
11,151 
37,272 

9,686 

£ 
NU. 

Bathurst    

Bourke  

Moss  Vale    

Nowra 

NU. 
Nil. 

Balranald  

Cootamundrai 

Nyngan    

Orange 

Nil. 
21 

Deniliquin 

Goulbum 

Jerilderie  

^Richmond   

WagrKaWag^a   .. 
Wentworth 

Total  

Nil. 
1,533 
164 

Manly 

390,975 

15,089 

*  Administration  since  transferred  to  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

In  the  following  instances  the  works  were  constructed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  municipality  : — 


Municipality. 

Amount 
Expended. 

Overdue      , 
Instalments          »j.,«:«j,^«*„ 
on  31st  Dec.,'      Municipality. 

1895.         1 

Amount 
Expended. 

Overdue 

Instalments 

on  3l8t  Dec., 

1895. 

Forbes   

£ 

9,049 
7,072 

£ 

297 

278 

Wilcannia   

Total 

£ 
8,160 

£ 
168 

Hay 

24,281 

743 

The  following  is  a  list  of  works  still  under  construction  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government : — 


Expended. 

Municipalicj'. 

Expended. 

Municipality. 

Prior  to 
1894. 

During 
1894. 

Total. 

Prior  to 
1894. 

During 
1894. 

Total. 

Armidale 

£ 

1,396 

114 

14 

11,830 

3,340 

£ 
12,142 

1,779 
2,146 
23,292 

£ 
13,638 

114 

1,793 

13,476 

26,632 

Lithgow    

Parkes   

£ 

1,997 
13,163 
2,635 

£ 
5,423 
1,016 
10,558 

£ 
7,420 

Bowral 

14,169 

Coonamble 

Dubbo 

Tamworth    

Total 

13,193 

Junee 

33,979 

66,356 

90,336 

Six  municipal  councils  have,  without  seeking  the  aid  of  the  State, 
constructed  water  supply  works.     The  names  of  these  municipalities 
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and  the  amount  of  money  already  expended  on  the  works  are  as 
under  :*-^ 


MunicipaUty. 

Expaaditore 

to  4th  Feb., 

1895. 

Municipality. 

iSCpMKlivUlV 

to  4th  Feb., 
1895. 

Narrandera    

£ 

8,000 

30,000 

9,000 

300 

Singleton   

£ 

500 

Parramatta    

Windsor 

6,600 

*Penrith 

TotaL 

Silverton    

54,300 

♦  To  5th  February,  1894. 

The  water  supply  works  of  Broken  Hill  and  Silverton,  now  in 
operation,  were  constructed  by  a  private  eompany  under  a  special  A.et 
of  Parliament. 


Sewerage  Works. 

As  previously  mentioned,  no  municipality  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
special  Act  providing  for  the  carrying  out  of  sewerage  works.  Systems, 
however,  exist  in  several  districts,  as  the  following  statement  will  show  ; 
but  with  few  exceptions  the  operations  are  on  a  minor  scale.  The 
general  system  of  sewerage  being  carried  out  in  the  metropolitan  area 
will  supersede  the  isolated  systems  of  some  of  the  suburban  districts, 
and  the  works  already  constructed  will  eventually  form  part  of  the 
general  scheme.  The  Metropolitan  Board  has  already  taken  over  the 
sewerage  works  constructed  by  the  municipalities  of  Sydney,  Hedfem, 
Balmain,  and  Darlington.  The  cost  of  the  works  in  each  municipality 
was  as  follows  : — 


Sewerage. 

Boroueh  or  Municipal 
District. 

Sewerage. 

Boroujrh  or  Municipal 
District. 

Length. 

z^ 

Length. 

•sl 

Ashfield 

Mb.  Chs. 
2      7 
2      0 

0  56 

12'  19 
8      0 
8    41 

1  60 
1    27 
0      8 

1 

15,200 
4,566  ! 
2,400  : 
6,161  1 
16,248 
10,000 
4,369 

?:^ 

90J 

Narrandera     * 

Ms.  Chs. 
0    25 
11    20 

0  18 

1  0 
0  15-5 
0    33 
0    20 
0    60 
0    25 

250 

Balmain 

Newcastle    

i6,oeo 
1,000 

Burwood    

Richmond   

Gamoeniown    

Singleton 

1,000 
183 

Glebe      

Stockton 

North  Svdnev 

Wamra  Wa«ra    

534 

Waterioo       

Wentworth 

165 

Waveriey  

Wickham 

700 

GrOulbum              .                 .   . 

Wflcannia    

450 

Murruinburrah    

. 
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Gas  and  Electric  Lighting  Works. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Mmiidpal  Gas  Act  of  1884,  and  an 
amending  Act  passed  in  1886,  gas  and  electric  lighting  works  have 
been  erected  in  several  municipalities.  The  gas  is  used  *for  street 
and  household  purposes ;  the  electric  light,  so  far,  has  heea  mostly 
confined  to  the  former  service.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
municipalities  which  have  erected  gas  works,  and  the  expenditure  they 
incurred  in  doing  so : — 


Borough  or  Municipal 
District. 


Value  of 
Plant 


Borou^  or  Municipal 
District. 


Value  of 
Plant. 


Armidale    . . . 

Bathurst 

Besra 

Bowral     

Cootamundra 

Dubbo 

Glen  Innes  . . . 

Lismore 

Lithjprow 

Liverpool    . . . 


& 
12,690 
25,972 
8,000 
7,403 
7,316 
11,800 
6,606 
7,000 
6,000 
7,000 


Maitland,  East 

Molong 

Muswrellbrook . 

Orange  

Wagga  Wagga. 

Waratah    

Yasa   

Total. . . 


8,000 
4,500 
4,200 
14,000 
17,«68 
10,000 
7,210 


165,558 


Similar  information  is  given  below  for  those  municipalities  which 
have  been  lighted  by  electricity  : — 

Borough  or  Municipal 
District. 

Value  of 
Plant. 

Borough  or  Municipal 
District 

Value  of 
Hant 

Lambton 

£ 

7,500 
10,000 

9,000 
18,900 

Tarn  worth    

£ 

8,260 

Newcastle  

Young  , 

9,000 

Penrith 

Total   

Redf em  

67,650 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Enfield,  Broken  HUl,  and  Moss  Vale  are 
lighted  by  electricity,  but  the  plant  is  owned  by  private  companies. 

Streets  and  Lanes. 

The  length  of  streets  and  lanes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  City  of 
Sydney  is  115  miles.  All  the  roadways  are  formed,  korbed,  and  either 
wood-blocked  or  metalled ;  the  area  laid  down  of  the  former  material  to  the 
end  of  1894  was  393,462  square  yardSy  exclusive  of  20,000  square  yards 
of  wood  blocking  laid  by  the  Grovernment  at  Cii-cular  Quay.  The  value 
to  the  city  of  these  streets  is  estimated  at  £1,321,585.  Throughout  the 
suburbs  the  extent  of  roads  and  streets  is  about  1,300  miles,  of  which  639 
miles  are  metalled,  241  miles  formed  only,  215  miles  cleared,and  205  miles 
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natural  surface;  and  the  approximate  value  of  these  roadways,  with 
culverts,  bridges,  and  similar  works,  may  be  set  down  at  £1,682,675. 
In  the  other  municipalities  of  the  Colony  there  are  1,552  miles  of  metalled 
roads,  1,330  formed  only,  1,339  miles  cleared,  and  1,840  miles  natural 
surface,  in  all  6,061  miles,  the  value  of  these  improvements  being  about 
£1,795,740. 

Water  Supply  and  Sewebage. 

With  the  rapid  aggregation  of  the  population  in  the  metropolitan 
area  came  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  system  of  water  supply  and 
sewerage  equal  to  the  needs  of  a  great  city.  Prior  to  1887  the  control 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  City 
Corporation,  and  the  supply  was  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it,  while  the  sewerage  system  was  highly  objectionable  and  ineffic- 
ient. Besides  the  sewerage  of  the  city,  several  suburban  Councils 
adjacent  thereto  had  constructed  subsidiary  systems,  which  are  now  being 
merged  into  the  general  scheme  as  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Water 
Supply  and  Sewerage  extends  its  operations. 

As  far  back  as  1867  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  proposals  for  supplying  water  to  the  city  and  suburbs. 
Two  years  later,  after  various  projects  had  been  considered,  the 
Commissioners  submitted  a  report  recommending  the  adoption  of  the 
"  Upper  Nepean  scheme."  Later  on,  in  1875,  a  second  Royal  Com- 
mission was  appointed  to  report  on  a  sewerage  scheme  for  the  metropolis. 
The  report  of  the  Commission  was  presented  in  1877,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  system  now  being  carried  out.  As  much  controversy  was 
evoked  by  the  schemes  of  water  supply  and  sewerage  recommended  by 
the  various  Commissions,  the  Government  obtained  the  services  of 
an  engineer  from  England,  and,  after  much  patient  investigation,  he 
approved  of  the  systems  proposed  and  recommended  them  for  adoption. 
The  first  contract  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  water  supply 
works  was  undertaken  in  November,  1879,  and  that  of  sewerage  in 
August,  1880,  the  necessary  legislative  authority  for  the  construction 
of  the  works  having  been  obtained  shortly  before. 

In  1887  the  water  supply  works  had  so  far  advanced  that  the 
Government  considered  it  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  establishing  a  Board 
of  Administration  to  regulate  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  services, 
including  those  under  the  control  of  the  Council.  The  management  of 
the  former  service  was  transferred  to  the  Board  in  May,  1888,  and  of  the 
latter  in  September,  1889.  The  Board  consists  of  seven  members,  three 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  two  by  the  City  Council, 
and  two  by  the  suburban  and  country  municipalities  within  the  County 
of  Cumberland  which  are  supplied  with  water.  The  Board  possesses  very 
large  powers,  but  is  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  Minister  for 
Works — a  provision  which  is  considered  necessary,  as  the  Government 
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have  advanced  the  whole  of  the  money  for  the  construction  of  the 
works,  the  amount  so  advanced  constituting  part  of  the  public  debt  of 
the  Colony. 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply. 

As  early  as  1850  authority  was  given  by  the  Legislative  Council  to 
the  City  Corporation  for  the  construction  of  water  and  sewerage  works, 
and  in  accordance  with  such  authority  a  system  of  water  sui)ply  from 
the  Lachlan,  Bunnerong,  and  Botany  Swamps  was  adopted.  This 
scheme  involved  the  interception  of  the  water  from  the  stream  draining 
these  swamps,  at  a  point  near  the  shore  of  Botany  Bay,  and  pumping  it 
to  Crown-street  Reservoir,  132  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;'  thence 
a  portion  was  raised  to  Paddington,  280  feet  over  sea-level,  and  a 
further  portion  to  Woollahra,  320  feet  over  sea-level.  The  cost  of  water 
supply  works  as  carried  out  by  the  City  Corporation,  including  301  miles 
of  reticulation  pipes,  was  ^1,7 19,565.  This  system  has  now  been 
superseded  by  the  Nepean  scheme  already  referred  to,  and  carried  out  by 
Mr.  E.  O.  Moriarty,  M.I.C.K  The  works  in  connection  with  this 
scheme  have  been  conceived  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  commensurate 
with  the  importance  to  which  Sydney  will  ultimately  attain.  The 
source  of  supply  is  the  united  waters  of  the  Nepean,  Cataract,  and 
Cordeaux,  mountain  streams  draining  an  area  of  354  square  miles,  fed 
by  the  abundant  rain  which  falls  along  the  coast  district  west  of 
WoUongong.  The  water  is  intercepted  at  a  height  of  437  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  flows  through  a  series  of  conduits — partly 
tunnel,  partly  open  canals,  and  in  places  wrought-iron  aqueducts — to 
Prospect  Reservoir,  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  the  farthest  source  of 
supply.  Here  an  impounding  reservoir  has  been  constructed  capable  of 
holding  11,000  million  gallons,  of  which  nearly  7,000  million  will  be 
available  for  supply,  the  remainder  being  intended  as  a  settling  area. 

The  top  water  at  Prospect  Reservoir  is  195  feet  over  high  water  in 
Sydney  Harbour.  From  Prospect  the  water  is  led  through  open  conduits 
for  a  further  distance  of  4|  miles,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Crown-street 
Reservoir,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  in  iron  pipes.  The  conduits  above 
Prospect  Reservoir  have  a  capacity  of  150  million  gallons  per  day,  and 
for  10  miles  below  this  reservoir  the  capacity  of  the  canals  and  pipes 
equals  a  maximum  of  50  million  gallons,  while  for  the  last  11  miles 
the  water  flows  through  48-inch  and  42-inch  cast-iron  pipes,  having  a 
capacity  of  17*5  million  gallons  daily.     In  this  work  there  are  : — 

Tunnels llf  miles. 

Open  canals 33|      „ 

Wrought-iron  pipes,  8  ft.,  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  6  ft.  diameter  ...  51      „ 

Cast-iron  pipes,  48  in.  and  42  in.  diameter 11|      ,, 

Water  surface  of  reservoir   If      „ 

Total 63J  miles. 
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The  Prospect  Reservoir  covers  an  area  when  full  of  1,261  acres,  or 
nearly  2  square  miles,  and  has  a  capacity  of  10,812,313,000  gallons. 
The  dam  is  7,300  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  on  top,  and  is  carried  to  a 
height  of  84  feet  at  the  centre.  It  contains  some  2,316,500  cubic  feet 
of  earthwork.  The  water  face  is  coveted  with  heavy  bluestone  pitching. 
When  the  dam  is  quite  full  6,744,343,000  gallons  are  available  by 
gravitation. 

The  water,  after  leaving  the  dam,  is  conducted  by  an  open  canal  for 
4|  miles  to  the  Pipe  Head  Basin,  and  is  then  conveyed  by  wrought-iron 
pipes,  6  feet  in  diameter,  to  Potts'  Hill,  a  further  distance  of  5  miles, 
where  the  water  delivers  itself  into  a  100,000,000-gallon  tank.  Hiis 
work  is  designed  to  tide  the  city  over  any  interruption  of  supply  from 
Prospect,  as  well  as  to  prevent  fluctuation  of  head  of  pressure. 

After  leaving  the  reservoir,  the  water  passes  through  a  screening  tank, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  various  reservoirs  situated  at 
Crown-street,  capacity  3,250,000  gallons;  Paddington,  2,000,000 
gallons ;  Woollahra,  1,000,000  gallons ;  Waverley,  1,087,000  gallons ; 
Petersham,  2,157,000  gallons ;  and  to  the  North  Sydney  water  supply 
tanks  at  Ryde  and  Chatswood,  which  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
4,000,000  gallons.  The  districts  of  Campbelltown  and  Liverpool  are 
supplied  from  the  mains  by  gravitation  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  a  reser- 
voir has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  over  any  interruption 
in  the  flow  from  the  canal.  The  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  4,000,000 
gallons.  A  reservoir  which  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  17,500,000  gallons 
is  being  constructed  in  Centennial  Park  to  facilitate  the  supply  of  some 
of  the  eastern  suburbs.  At  the  first-mentioned  station  (Crown-street) 
the  main  pumping-plant  has  been  erected,  consisting  of  two  com- 
pound high  Dutz  Worthington  engines.  These  are  capable  of  raising 
and  conveying  910,000  gallons  per  hour  to  the  high-level  reservoii-s. 

The  revenue  from  the  Water  Service  Branch  during  1894  was 
£161,167,  and  the  expenditure  £160,706,  of  which  £25,223  was  for 
maintenance,  £14,051  for  management,  £119,660  for  interest  on  loans, 
and  £1,772  depreciation  account.  The  profit  on  the  year's  transactions, 
after  all  liabilities  as  to  maintenance,  management,  and  interest  on 
capital  expenditure  had  been  met,  was  £461.  In  addition  to  this  small 
profit,  there  were  outstanding  rates  to  the  amount  of  £19,952. 

The  cost  of  all  works  connected  with  water  supply  purposes  to  the 
close  of  1894,  including  purchase  of  land,  maintenance,  and  supervision, 
was  £3,448,653.  The  amount  of  outstanding  loan  liability  wb» 
£3,440,614,  and  the  net  revenue  shows  a  return  of  3*5  per  cent,  on 
this  amount  The  number  of  houses  and  persons  supplied  with  water 
in  the  metropolitan  district  is  83,621  and  401,380  respectively ;  the 
average  consumption  is  13,738,874  gallons  daily,  or  at  the  rate  of  164 
gallons  per  house  and  34*2  gallons  per  person,  the  total  supply  for  the 
year  being  5,014,689,000  gallons. 
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The  sabjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions  for  each  year  during 
which  the  Board  was  in  operation : — 


Capifal  Debt. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Hoosee 
suppUed. 

Benred. 

Supply. 

Yewr. 

Amount. 

Return 
per 
cent 

Daily 
(average). 

Yearly. 

1888 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

& 
8,004,657 
3,068,068 
3,189,080 
3,306,649 
3,894,581 
8,409.721 
8,440,614 

1-68 
8-81 
8-48 
8-85- 
8-26 
8-52 
8-54 

£ 
125,486 
138,924 
145,990 
165,831 
155,886 
157,427 
161,167 

£ 
88,482 
144,642 
147,310 
154,190 
161,825 
158,840 
160,706 

Na 
61,718 
67.924 
71,501 
76,093 
78,926 
81,288 
83,621 

No. 
296,246 
826,035 
343,204 
365,246 
378,885 
890,182 
401,380 

fi          09 
fi          134 
S           02 
12           52 

12         e2 

IS          {74 

gaUong. 
2,972,621,628 
8.219,244.159 
8,097,402,486 
3,482,237,514 
4,439,273,890 
4,574,782,840 
5,014,689,000 

During  1894  the  average  daily  supply  of  water  to  persons  in  the 
metropolitan  district  was  34*2  gallons,  as  against  32*1  gallons  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  averages  for  other  cities  for  which  information  is 
available  are  as  follow : — 


City. 

Average 
DaUy  Supply. 

City. 

Average 
DaUy  Supply. 

Sydney 

gallons. 
34 
49 
44 
64 

HobttTt 

London  

Berlin  

gallons. 
60 

Melbourne    ... 
Anckland  ...... 

31 
13 

Donedin    

Paris  

36 

The  Hunter  Distbict  Water  Supply. 

The  water  supply  works  of  the  Lower  Hunter  were  constructed  by 
the  Grovemment,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Country  Towns'  Water 
Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880.  During  1892,  under  the  authority 
of  a  special  Act,  a  Board  was  established  on  similar  lines  to  those 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board,  the  number  of 
members  also  being  the  same.  The  following  munici{>alities  were  pro- 
claimed within  the  area  of  the  Board's  jurisdiction : — Adamstown, 
Carrington,  Hamilton,  Lambton,  Lambton  (New),  Maitland  (West), 
Maitland  (East),  Merewether,  Morpeth,  Newcastle,  Plattsburg,  Walls- 
end,  Waratah,  and  Wickham. 

The  operations  of  the  Board  are  at  present  entirely  confined  to  water 
supply,  no  sewerage  works  as  yet  having  been  attempted.  Particulars 
relating  to  the  operations  of  the  Board  are  given  below : — 


Capifal  Debt. 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Houses 
Supplied. 

Supply. 

Year. 

Amounl 

Return 
per 
cent. 

ropuiauon 
Served. 

Daily 
(average.) 

Yearly. 

1892-3 
1893^ 
1894-5 

£ 
417,322 
417,332 
417,332 

3-6 
3-5 
3-5 

£ 
26,868 
25,535 
23,850 

£ 
24,280 
25,051 
24,881 

No. 
3,421 

3,848 
4,660 

No. 
17,105 
19,240 
23,300 

451,005 
418,766 
518,038 

gallons. 
164,616,850 
152,849,650 
189,084,000 

2m 
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'the  interest  on  capital  indebtedness  is  fixed  by  statute  at  3|  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  the  Board  is  required  under  the  Act,  subject  to 
limitations  in  respect  of  maximum  rate,  to  strike  such  a  rate  aa  will 
provide  for  this,  an  annual  instalment  to  assist  in  defraying  cost  of 
construction,  and  other  expenses.  The  total  revenue  for  the  year 
ended  June,  1895,  was  ^23,850,  and  the  amount  required  to  pay 
working  expenses,  interest  on  debt^  and  other  statutory  obligations  was 
£24,881,  thereby  showing  a  deficiency  of  £1,031. 

Richmond  Water  Supply. 

The  municipality  of  Richmond  availed  itself  of  the  Country  Towns' 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act,  and  carried  out  a  scheme  of  water 
supply.  The  local  Municipal  Council  administered  the  service  until 
May,  1893,  when  it  was  temporarily  transferred,  pending  legal  powers, 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board.  As  only  the  premises  of  those  persons  who 
signed  an  agreement  to  take  the  water  can  be  rated,  the  revenue  firom 
the  service  is  greatly  restricted.  The  accounts  are  kept  separate  from 
those  of  the  metropolitan  supply.  The  plant  consists  of  pumping  works 
erected  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hawkesbury,  just  below  the  confluence 
of  the  Grose  and  Nepean ;  a  circular  brick  tank  having  a  capacity  of 
225,000  gallons ;  a  6-inch  supply  main  to  Richmond,  4  miles  in  length ; 
and  rather  more  than  5  miles  of  reticulation  mains.  The  capital  cost  of 
the  service,  together  with  the  revenue  and  the  liability  against  revenue, 
are  shown  hereunder : — 


Capital 

C08t. 

Annual  Liability  against  Revenue. 

Year. 

Interest 

Maintenance 

tion  of  head-office 
expenses). 

Total. 

Revenue. 

•1893 
1894 

£ 
12,340 
12,340 

£ 

494 
494 

£ 

315 
638 

£ 

809 
1,132 

£ 

400 
439 

*  Seven  months  only. 

Metropolitan  Sbwbraob  Works. 

The  original  sewerage  works  at  Sydney  were  begun  in  1854,  and  in 
1889,  the  date  of  transfer  to  the  Board,  7027  miles  of  old  city  sewers 
were  in  existence.  The  works  now  being  carried  out  will,  when  com- 
pleted, drain  the  whole  of  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  city 
and  suburbs,  discharging  the  sewerage  of  the  former  into  the  ocean 
between  Bondi  and  South  Head,  and  of  the  latter  at  a  sewerage  fBjnaa, 
on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay.     The  two  main  outfalls  have  been  corn- 
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pleted,  but  the  reticulation  works  in  the  suburbs  will  take  some  con- 
siderable time  to  construct  before  the  whole  area  comes  under  the 
operation  of  the  system.  The  subjoined  statement  gives  the  transactions 
for  each  year  since  the  sewerage  system  has  been  under  the  control  of 
the  Board : — 


Yewr. 

Capital  Debt 

Revenue. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Houses 
sewered. 

Population 
served. 

Length  of 
Sewers. 

storm- 

Amount. 

Return 
percent 

water 
drains. 

1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

£ 
1,281,045 
1,447,287 
1,606,948 
1,691,462 
1,745,120 

3-82 
3-86 
3-77 
3-93 
372 

£ 
81,800 
81,303 
87,927 
93,661 
93,134 

£ 
67,026 
71,907 
7«,543 
85,363 
89,237 

No. 
22,765 
26,884 
31,402 
36,062 
39,965 

No. 
109,272 
129,043 
150,729 
173,097 
191,832 

miles. 
122-03 
148-02 
172-94 
182-34 
201-95 

miles. 
3-15 
4-38 
6-62 
9-10 
9-82 

Up  to  the  end  of  1894  there  had  been  constructed  131*68  miles  of  new 
sewers,  and  9*82  miles  of  storm-water  drains,  making  together,  with  the 
old  city  sewers,  a  total  of  211-8  miles  of  sewers  and  drains,  of  which 
length  92-5  miles  were  ventilated,  the  aggregate  length  of  the  ventilating 
shaits  erected  being  54,405  feet  The  number  of  houses  sewered  and 
of  population  served  was  39,965  and  191,832  respectively. 

The  revenue  of  the  Board  from  sewerage  during  the  same  year  was 
£93,134,  chiefly  from  rates,  and  the  expenditure  £89,237,  viz.,  £18,188 
for  maintenance,  £9,865  for  management,  £60,642  for  interest  on  loan 
capital  and  debentures  taken  over  from  the  Municipal  Councils,  and 
£542  for  depreciation.  The  credit  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  was, 
therefore,  £3,897 ;  and  the  amount  of  outstanding  rates  due  to  the 
Board  was  £7,644.  The  amount  of  outstanding  loan  capital  at  the  end 
of  1894  was  £1,745,120,  and  the  amount  of  net  revenue  received  was 
equal  to  3-7  per  cent,  on  this  amount. 

The  funds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  manageihent  of  the 
Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  services,  as  well  as  the  sum  required  to 
pay  interest  on  the  capital  debt,  are  obtained  by  rates  levied  on  the 
properties  situated  in  the  districts  benefited  by  the  systems.  The 
assessments  of  the  local  Councils  are  generally  accepted  by  the  Boards 
as  the  values  on  which  to  strike  their  special  rates.  In  cases  of  more 
than  ordinary  consumption  of  water,  a  charge  is  made  according  to  the 
quantity  used,  while  various  fixed  charges  are  imposed  for  the  use  of 
water  in  certain  trades  and  callings,  for  gardens,  and  for  the  use  of 
animals. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  expenditure  on  works  of  national 
importance,  the  Government  during  the  past  thirty-five  years  expended 
no  less  than  £26,748,882  on  works  of  a  purely  local  character,  not 
including  school  buildings.     Of  this  sum,  £17,451,039  was  expended  in 
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the  country  districts,  and  JB9, 297,843  in  the  metropolis.  The  division 
of  the  Colony  into  local  government  districts  would  not  necessarily  be 
followed  by  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  direct  exp^iditure  cm  workis  of 
merely  lo<»l  interest  by  tiie  central  Crovemment,  but  the  larger  portion 
of  the  works  now  undertaken  by  Gk)vemment  would  be  left  to  the  local 
authorities,  who,  having  to  directly  provide  part  of  the  expenditure, 
would  probably  see  that  it  is  laid  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Adopting 
the  two  divisions  of  metropolis  and  countiy,  already  mentibned,  the 
expenditure  on  account  of  public  works  in  each  since  1860  is  given  below. 
As  regards  the  metropolitan  expenditure,  £6,475,000  was  expended  on 
tramways,  and  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  which  are  sources 
of  revenue.  Li  the  country  districts  the  amount  expended  on  similar 
works  was  only  £915,000  :— 


Country  districts. 

Metropolis. 

Total. 

Year. 

Expenditure. 

Rate  per 

Expenditure. 

Rate  per 
head. 

Expenditure. 

Rate  per 

£ 
1860-1880    5.649..^82 

£   8.  d. 

£ 
1,065,410 
357,182 
702,696 
931,615 
669,209 
704,636 
767,906 
556,660 
344,414 
583,786 
444,723 
790,491 
563,015 
416,100 
400,000 

£    8.   d. 

£ 
6,714,792 
940,653 
1,407,588 
1,689,667 
1,610,067 
1,686,587 
1,636,829 
1,341,601 
1,248,891 
1,382,169 
1,318,800 
1,916,937 
1,597.701 
1,206,600 
1.050,000 

£  8.  <L 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 

583,471 
704,892 
758,052 
940,858 
981,951 
868,923 
784,941 
904,477 
798,383 
874,077 
1,126,446 
1,034,686 
790,500 
650,000 

1     1  10 
1     5     5 
1     6     1 
I  10    8 
1  10    7 
1     6    0 
12    9 
1    5    9 
1    2    4 
1    3  10 
1     9  11 
1    6    8 
0  19  11 
0  15  11 

1  10  10 

2  17     8 

3  12    7 
2    9    5 
2    9    5 
2  11     1 
1  15    2 
1    0    8 
1  13    2 

1  4    0 

2  0    7 
1    7    9 
1    0    0 
0  18  11 

i    i   7 

1  15    3 

2  0    3 
1  16    5 
1  16    4 
1  13    9 
16    8 
1    4    0 
1    5  11 
1    3  11 
1  13    6 
1    7    0 
0  19  11 
0  17    0 

Parks  and  Recreation  Reserves. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  provide  the  residents 
of  incorporated  towns  with  parks  and  reserves  for  public  recreation, 
and  the  City  of  Sydney  contains  within  its  boundaries  an  extent  of 
parks,  squares,  and  public  gardens  larger  than  exist  in  most  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world  without  regard  even  to  area.  They  cover 
altogether  748  acres,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  city  proper. 
In  addition  to  these  reserves,  the  inhabitants  of  Sydney  have  the 
use  of  780  acres,  formerly  reserved  for  the  water  supply  of  the  city, 
but  now  known  as  the  Oentennial  Park.  This  magnificent  recreation 
ground  has  been  cleared  and  planted,  and  is  laid  out  with  walks  and 
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drives,  so  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a  favourite  resort  with  the  citizens. 
The  suburban  municipalities  are  also  well  provided  for,  as  they  contain, 
including  the  Centennial  Park,  about  2,750  acres  of  public  parks  and 
reserves,  dedicated  to,  or  purchased  for,  the  people  by  the  Government, 
or  rather  more  than  3  per  cent  of  their  aggregate  area. 

In  addition  to  these  reserves,  the  Government  dedicated  to  the 
people,  in  December,  1879,  a  large  area  of  land,  situated  within  easy 
distance  of  the  metropolis.  This  estate,  now  known  as  the  National 
Park,  with  the  additions  subsequently  made  in  1880  and  1883,  contains 
a  total  area  of  36,320  acres,  surrounding  the  picturesque  bay  of  Port 
Hacking,  and  extending  in  a  southerly  direction  towards  the  mountain- 
ous district  of  Ulawarra.  It  is  covered  with  magnificent  virgin  forests ; 
the  scenery  is  charming,  and  its  beauties  attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

In  the  country  districts  reserves,  extending  often  over  one  million 
acres,  have  been  proclaimed  as  temporary  commons,  whilst  considerable 
areas  have  been  from  time  to  time  dedicated  as  permanent  commons 
attached  to  inland  townships,  which  are  otherwise  well  provided  with 
parks  and  reserves  within  their  boundaries. 

A  recreation  ground,  designated  Ku-ring-gai  Chase,  and  situated  at 
Hawkesbury  River,  was  dedicated  in  December,  1894,  for  public  use. 
The  area  of  the  Chase  is  35,300  acres,  and  comprises  portions  of  the 
parishes  of  Broken  Bay,  Cowan,  Gordon,  and  South  Colah.  The 
Government,  before  the  close  of  the  year  mentioned,  granted  ^200  for 
necessary  improvements. 
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of  Married  Couples,  913 
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of  the  People,  892 
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479,  488,  5()0,  514,  619,  623,  526 
Ale,  Imports  of,  545 

Production  of,  545 
Alienation  of  Lands,  667,  663 
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Art  Gallery,  860 
Artesian  Well  Leases,  654 
Assignment  of  Labour,  468,  476,  486, 496 
Assurance,  life,  805 
Auction  Sales  of  Land,  649,  667 
Australian  Agricultural  Company,  484 

Balranald  Irrigation  Trust,  990 
Banking,  773 

Laws,  773 

Reform,  789 
Bank  of  Australia,  Foundation  of,  484 

of  New  South  Wales,  Foundation  of, 
474 
Bankruptcy,  625,  813 
Banks,  Advances  b^^,  779 

Assets  and  Liabilities  of,  776 

Capital  Resources  of,  775 

Deposits  in,  779,  795 
Literest  on,  781 

Discount  Rates,  782 

Dividends  of,  788 

Earnings  of,  787 
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Interest  paid  by,  521 

Metallic  Reserves  of,  778 
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Banks,  Reconstructed  Deposits  of,  782 

Savings,  789 
School,  843 

Shareholders'  Liability  of,  774 

Working  Expenses  and  Profits  of,  785 
Baptist  Churches,  868 
Barristers,  623 
Beer,  Imports  of,  545 
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Bills  of  Sale,  824 
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Illegitimate,  928 
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Number  of,  924 
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of  Foreign  Countries,  922 
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Boots,  Manufacture  of,  549 
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Ages  of,  533 
Brewing  Industry,  644,  545 
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Bridges,  704 
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Expenditure  on,  884 
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Destitute,  876 

Employment  of,  533,  541 
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Timber  sawn.  Quantity  of,  552 
Tobacco,  Manufacture  of,  558 
Torrens'  Act,  817 
Trade  Marks,  796 

Restrictions  on,  472 

Unions,  576,  831 
Trades  Arbitration  Board,  578 
Trading  Companies,  793 
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Tramways,  Accidents  on,  739 

Cost  of  Construction  of,  737 

Interest  on,  738 

Metropolitan,  736 

Private,  740 

Traffic,  735 

Wages  paid  on,  739 
Transit  Commission,  741,  989 
Transportation,  470 

Abolition  of,  497 
Trial  Bay  Breakwater,  616 
Twins  and  Triplets,  930 

Usury,  Regulations  against,  472 
University  of  Sydney,  846 

Vaccination,  976 
Vehicles,  Manufacture  of,  556 
Victoria,  Plow  of  Population  to,  512 
Volunteer  Land  Orders,  650,  659 
Voters,  Municipal,  993 


Wage-earners,  531 

Wages,  469,  478,  488,  499,  505,  514,  519, 

523,  526,  527,  564 
Waggonettes,  740 

Water  Supply  for  Country  Towns,  1004 
Hunter  District,  1011 
Metropolitan,  1008 
Wealth,  Distribution  of,  763 
Wentworth  Irrigation  Trust,  990 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  867 
Whipping,  595 

Wollongong  Harbour  Trust,  990 
Women,  Eaminc^  of,  761 

Employment  of,  534 

Occupations  of,  537 
Wool,  Export  of,  509 

Liens  on,  821 
Woollens,  Manufacture  of,  549 
Workers,  Ages  of,  533 

Grades  of,  531. 
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